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PREFACE 


STUDYING Mary has been a passion of mine for thirty-five years, and so I 
am delighted to be able to present this volume as the latest in the series of 
Oxford Handbooks. Here you will find chapters from a range of academic 
disciplines, all with Mary the mother of Jesus as their focus. They represent 
research on historical and contemporary Christian and Islamic 
interpretations of the woman who has commanded devotion from many 
millions of people across the centuries. 

This handbook is the combined effort of many people. First of all, I am 
indebted to the thirty-eight contributors of the chapters, who responded so 
efficiently and warmly to my invitation to write a chapter. It was a genuine 
pleasure to communicate with people across the world; in many cases I had 
already read and respected their published work. I felt star-struck at times! 
We have all achieved a great deal in getting everything finished within two 
years, and that is due to the contributors' willingness to enter into regular 
dialogue about their chapter. 

Secondly, I would like to express my gratitude to Tom Perridge and 
Karen Raith at OUP for selecting me to edit the Handbook, and for their 
prompt replies to my questions in providing support and advice. This and 
other publications with OUP have led to my appreciation of the excellent 
team that they have there in the Religion department. 

Thirdly, I would like to thank my wife Natalie, who helped me with 
proof reading and editing for consistency. We have tried hard to give the 
copy editor as little work as possible! She has been a wonderful support to 
me as I worked on the Handbook. 

I would also like to thank the staff at the university where I work, York 
St John, which has always been a happy place for me and which gives me 
the necessary backing to research, write, and publish. I am now a veteran of 
the Theology & Religious Studies Department, about to receive a twenty- 


five year service award as I write! And, finally, I would like to mention the 
Centre for Marian Studies, the interdisciplinary group of Marian scholars of 
which I have been a member since it was founded in 1995. Several of the 
members have contributed chapters, proving that we work well as a team. 

I hope the reader enjoys the fruit of our work together. One book cannot 
be comprehensive, and I have had to make decisions in compiling a volume 
of just over 300,000 words. Perhaps there will be just enough to give the 
reader a good sense of where the study of Mary stands in 2018. 


Chris Maunder 
York St John University 
5 September 2018 


Note: several chapters dealing with patristic or medieval sources have used 
the well-known nineteenth-century collection by Migne and its numerical 
listing as the resource for the original text. To avoid repetition, I will 
provide the bibliographical details here: 

PL. Migne, J. P., editor. 1841—1855. Patrologia Latina, 217 vols. Paris: 
Imprimerie Catholique, on the internet via http://patristica.net/latina/, 
accessed 5 September 2018. 

PG. Migne, J. P., editor. 1857—1866. Patrologia Graeca, 166 vols. Paris: 
Imprimerie Catholique, on the internet via http://patristica.net/graeca/, 
accessed 5 September 2018. 
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CHRIS MAUNDER 


‘SURELY, from now on all generations will call me blessed’ (Luke 1:48 
NRSV), declares Mary the future mother of Jesus in the Magnificat. Over 
centuries, Christians have brought that prophecy to fulfilment in a history of 
devotion to which this Oxford Handbook of Mary includes many 
testimonies. Muslims also hold Mary in high esteem. Those readers more 
familiar with Christian veneration of Mary will learn a lot from Zeki 
Saritoprak's chapter (1.6), which takes the reader beyond the generally 
known fact that there is a surah on Mary (Maryam) in the Qur'an, to 
discover that Mary is the Muslim exemplar of virtue and family 
relationships. She is potentially a very fruitful starting point for Muslim- 
Christian dialogue. Dionigi Albera's work (V.39) on inter-faith pilgrimages 
provides support for this argument. 

The other chapters in the book concentrate on Mary in the Christian 


tradition, both Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic wings of the Church;! 
in each of these, Mary claims an integral place in the Christian revelation. 
The Handbook attempts to redress imbalance towards the West in previous 
books on Mary, and so there is a section on each of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, both of which follow through the development of Marian belief 
and practice from the patristic period through the Byzantine/medieval to the 
modern. It would be true to say that, in Orthodoxy and Catholicism, 
Christianity is irreducibly Marian: one cannot understand Christ without 
knowing something about Mary. The fact that he is the son of Mary is 
intrinsic to the identity of the Second Person of the Trinity. 


One way of explaining in simple terms what Mary means to these 
ancient traditions is to inter-relate the first two chapters of Luke's Gospel 
and the prologue of John's (1:1—18). Both texts speak, in different ways, 
about the coming of Christ into the world. John's prologue is a new way of 
telling the Genesis story of creation by adding crucial information; he 
presents in writing for the first time the Christian belief that the Word 
uttered by God in creating is at the same time the human person Jesus of 
Nazareth: ‘all things came into being through him’ (John 1:3). There is a 
clear connection between Johannine and Pauline theology: 'so if anyone is 
in Christ, there is a new creation’ (2 Cor. 5:17) and ‘for as all die in Adam, 
so all will be made alive in Christ (1 Cor. 15:22). The second century 
Irenaeus’ theology of redemption as the ‘recapitulation’ of creation is a 
restatement of what is already written in the New Testament. 

Now overlay the Johannine prologue and its Pauline parallels with the 
story of the conception and nativity in Luke, in which Mary is the 
prominent person. If these narratives are regarded as telling the same story 
from different perspectives, Marian doctrine now emerges. Mary stands, 
like Eve, alone before a supernatural figure and is presented with a 
challenge, the outcome of which is decisive for humanity. The Word 
through Gabriel is asking to become incarnate through the Jewish woman 
Mary/Maryam. Both Eastern and Western theologians have accepted that 
she had a decision to make; she was not a passive recipient. The Word 
cannot be a word without a hearer: Mary listens to it, ponders upon it, and 


responds positively to it? Mary is a woman in history standing in the 
heritage of Israel, but the implications of key moments of the gospels such 
as the Annunciation are cosmic and the characters are transported into a 
space at the same time eternal and historical. It is the new creation or, 
perhaps, a new way of looking at creation. For this reason, the idea arose 
quite logically that Mary was chosen in eternity to be the Mother of God, 
the Temple where God became present in the world, and so she is 
associated with Wisdom, who says in Proverbs (8:23): ‘Ages ago I was set 
up, at the first, before the beginning of the earth'. There are also many other 
symbolic allusions to Old Testament themes (see Brian Reynolds, I.5); these 
are as important as the New Testament passages about Mary, and the 
material from which much praise of her was fashioned. 

Mary found herself in the garden of the new creation and consequently it 
was difficult to count her in with the sinners who inherited the 


consequences of the first creation. In the Early Church, it became normal to 
talk of her as 'unstained' or 'undefiled' (see, e.g., the hymns in John 
McGuckin's chapter, II.7, and in Thomas Thompson's, III.16). Because she 
was distanced from sin, in a time when sex, sin, and death were interrelated, 
she was considered to have been a life-long virgin and her body not subject 
to decay at the end of her life. The teaching on Mary's special vocation and 
purity developed with the popularity of the second-century Protevangelium 
of James (see Tony Burke on the apocrypha, I.2, and Andrew Louth, I.3). 
Mary's association with Genesis led to her being seen as a symbol of 
creation itself, and of the earth, in their original state. Brian Reynolds (1.5) 
considers the allegorical association of Mary with the virgin earth from 
which Adam was made, as she was the one from whom the new Adam was 
born. She is also described as the great enemy of the serpent of Eden, 
perennially victorious over it. 

This, then, is the kernel of Marian theology. While recognizing that 
these are expressed through wholly different theologies in East and West, 
there are four major Marian themes where there is some common ground: 
the belief that (a) she is the Mother of God, Theotokos, ecumenically agreed 
as it is fundamentally Christological, confirming Christ's integral divine- 
humanity (for the development of this title in the Early Church, see Richard 
Price, 1.4); (b) that she was always a virgin, before and after the birth of 
Christ; (c) that she was assumed into heaven at the end of her life; (d) that 
she was sinless, in some sense (articulated in Catholicism as the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, although this was disputed throughout the late 
medieval period; Andrew Louth, II.15, describes reasons given amongst 
modern Orthodox theologians for rejecting this doctrine). 

Mary appears at the beginning and the end, enclosing Jesus' earthly life 
in Luke and his ministry in John. She will stand again at another moment 
when cosmic and historical events come together: at the cross. Customarily, 
this is thought to be recorded by John alone of the gospels, although I shall 
argue (I.1) that those ancient and modern commentators who also find Mary 
observing the crucifixion in the synoptic gospels have good cause. At the 
Annunciation (the depictions of which are discussed by Gary Waller in 
III.24)? Mary had assented to becoming Mother of the Word and the bearer 
of the body of Christ; at the cross, she now in suffering becomes Mother of 
the greater Body of Christ, the Church, the new community brought into 


being by the death and resurrection of Christ. As its Mother, she is also its 
most familiar symbolic representation. 

Of course, building on these foundations, the theology of Mary becomes 
much more complex given the depth and breadth of reflection that she has 
inspired. Marian prayer and theology are not static; they have evolved 
through many phases and the contributors to the Handbook demonstrate a 
passionate academic interest in the nuances of this historical development. 
They map out for the reader the contours of context and culture within 
which Mary has attracted mass devotion, as well as a host of titles and 
superlatives. In reference to the apocrypha, Tony Burke (1.2) says that, ‘She 
is wife and mother, yes, but also disciple, visionary, matriarch, heavenly 
sojourner, and mediator'. 

Marian Studies is an interdisciplinary field, and therefore this book 
includes chapters on textual, literary, and media analysis; theology; Church 
history; art history; studies on devotion in a variety of forms: liturgy, 
hymns, homilies, prayer, pilgrimage, lived belief and practice; cultural 
history; folk tradition; gender analysis; apparitions; and apocalypticism. 
These have been contributed by a range of scholars writing about Mary 
from within their own expertise. The group is international in scope, from 
the three countries of North America; various nations in Europe; Jerusalem; 
Taiwan; the Philippines; Australia. As well as those of no religious 
affiliation, chapters have been written by Jewish, Muslim, and Christian 
academics, the last group including priests from within the Eastern 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Anglican traditions. What is shared 
between everyone in this diverse group is a commitment to academic rigour 
as well as a special interest in Mary the mother of Jesus, who is known by 
Christians as the Theotokos, Mother of God. 

Why choose to study Mary? The contributors to this volume are 
established names in Marian Studies, even if some of them may research 
and write in other areas too. Mary exercises a fascination for these scholars, 
whether or not they are a believer in one of the traditions in which she has a 
prominent place. The veneration that surrounds her dates back into the early 
centuries of the Church; it has provided a mosaic of many riches, bringing 
out the very best in artists, writers, and liturgists. The fact that ecclesiastical 
disagreements about Mary are often the most intense means that studying 
Mary provides a focus for an understanding of Christian history and 
tradition. Add to that initiatives in researching Mary in Islam, as well as the 


investigation of connections with female figures in indigenous traditions, 
and one can say that, all in all, the study of Mary is very much alive and 
well after two decades of the twenty-first century. 


MARY AND JESUS OF NAZARETH 


In this Handbook, there are a number of chapters which refer to the second- 
century description of Mary as the ‘new Eve’ or ‘second Eve’, originating 
with Justin Martyr and Irenaeus. Yet, despite the possibility of repetition, 
this is intentional. In each case, it made perfect sense for the writer to 
reflect on this ancient teaching within the terms of their own theme. The 
prevalence of this concept in the various chapters illustrates how 
fundamental it is to Christian theologizing on Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
Mary came to be regarded as Jesus’ ‘helper’ and ‘partner’ (as Eve is 
described in Genesis 2:18); she is more than the physical vessel by which 
the Word of God came to be incarnate, as she also actively and knowingly 
participated in the story of redemption. This is important in both East and 
West. The Eastern Divine Liturgy and the daily hours, as John McGuckin 
points out (II.7), ‘consistently celebrate the Mother of God’s role in the 
salvific work of Christ in the world’. In the West, the New Eve theme has 
also been important, and was revitalized by Newman in the nineteenth 
century (Sarah Jane Boss, IV.30); Mary has been referred to as ‘Co- 
Redemptrix', a title which has caused some discussion and controversy in 
recent Catholicism (Robert Fastiggi, III.19). 

The other crucial step made in post-apostolic reflection on Mary was to 
see her as the guarantor of Jesus' humanity; this has its origin in Galatians 
4:4, where Paul writes, confirming that the Christ is located in human 
history and in a particular culture: ‘God sent his Son, born of a woman, 
born under the Law'. The baby in this Jewish woman's arms really was a 
human being, even if, at the same time, also God Incarnate. Later, she is 
referred to as the mother from whom Christ took his human body, given 
that he had no earthly father: that is, Mary is the one who gave Christ his 
flesh. 

Human existence necessarily involves dependence on others and 
learning through childhood. As Christ is *one who in every respect has been 


tested as we are, yet without sin' (Heb. 4:15), he shares those aspects of 
humanity. Mary in Catholic and Orthodox theology epitomizes that point of 
contact between the human Christ and the rest of humanity where he took 
his place in the world and received essential sustenance and support. The 
agreed statement between the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches, 
Mary: Grace and Hope in Christ, *expresses our common faith about the 
one who, of all believers, is closest to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(2004: $1). Put another way, Mary was not the only person to provide the 
human context for Christ's life but she was divinely called to fulfil a unique 
and prominent role. She is the matrix for the Incarnation. This relates 
closely to the idea that Mary is the type and prototype of the Church, the 
communal context for Christ's ongoing ministry through the centuries. 

To speculate on the relationship between Jesus Christ and Mary is, at the 
same time, to ask questions about the kind of humanity that Christ 
encompasses. Is Christ an island, or is he, like all other human beings, 
someone who cannot be understood except in relationship? The Jesus of the 
Gospels can be read sometimes as a figure apart: the one with absolute 
knowledge, the one 'above it all', the solitary hero. The history of the 
gospels begins with Mark, whose dislike of mediators—perhaps with the 
motive of making the new faith more accessible—reflects the first 
reformation of the Church inspired by Paul, hundreds of years before 
Luther and Calvin. Mark's Jesus cuts a lonely and misunderstood figure; in 
that Gospel, Mary seems to have a marginal role while the disciples display 
their flaws (see Maunder I.1). 

Yet the human Jesus, like all persons, derived his identity from a nexus 
of influences and relationships with individuals, families, communities, and 
traditions. Mary, as the one from whom he took his human body physically, 
also represents that community of persons who provided him with his 
humanity psychologically and socially. There is an important late twentieth- 
century development in theological anthropology in the understanding of 
personhood as rooted in relationship, which in part draws on the valuable 
resources that the Early Church has to offer on this theme? In feminist 
theology, the relational nature of human beings and salvation is crucial to 
the reformulation of Christian doctrine; here there is an emphasis on the 
redemptive nature of Jesus’ community, men and women, rather than on 


Jesus as an individual. What this theology adds to traditional ecclesial 


doctrine is an understanding of Christian community as radically egalitarian 
rather than hierarchical." 

Christ, therefore, should be understood in relation to persons: first of all, 
to people who shared his human life, amongst whom Mary is primary, and 
secondly, to all those who follow him after the Resurrection. The story of 
the relationship between Christ and Mary begins with the Annunciation in 
Luke's Gospel, and continues with the Visitation to Elizabeth, when Mary 
utters the Magnificat (the first great Marian hymn, according to John 
McGuckin, II.7), and then Jesus’ birth, infancy, and childhood. Of immense 
importance to Marian thinking is the fact that Mary reflects on these events 
(Luke 2:19, 2:51). What did she make of them? This is unknown but the 
implication is that Mary's role was far from being passive or lacking in 
insight. John McGuckin (II.7) describes how Mary's power as a reflective 
thinker is praised by Romanos the Melodist in the sixth century, and this 
aspect of the appraisal of Mary in the Early Church is also mentioned in 
Andrew Louth's first chapter (1.3);8 it was also important to the fourteenth- 
century Orthodox theologian Gregory Palamas, who regarded his own 
mysticism as having its origins in Mary (Christiaan Kappes, II.11). 

Mary as mother and helper is therefore described in tradition as the 
prototype of the Christian who reflects on her or his learning about the 
Christian mystery. She is integral to the relationship between Christ and the 
believer; indeed, one could say that she symbolizes that relationship itself. 
This raises the question of the interconnection between Mary’s role and the 
action of the Holy Spirit, the agent of Christian relating. In Luke’s two 
books, there is the parallel between Mary's conception by the Holy Spirit at 
the beginning of the Gospel and the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost 
at the beginning of Acts, just after she is mentioned for the last time. The 
relationship between Mary and the Holy Spirit continued to be 
contemplated in the three-fold medieval formula in which Mary is 'the 


Daughter of the Father, Mother of the Son, and Bride of the Spirit’, and 


through the centuries to the modern era.? 


Thus Mary has been regarded as the type and prototype of the Church, 
both her and its vocation brought into being by the overshadowing of the 
Holy Spirit. This gives her a humanity that is larger than life. Mary 
Cunningham (IL10), in exploring Byzantine homilies, focuses on the 


Christological context of Marian doctrine in the East and the emphasis on 
Mary's holiness: 


... Mary continued to be viewed as the human, but also holy and pure, mother of Christ, the 
God-man. She embodied his human nature, which included lineage from Jewish priestly and 
royal lines, but also bore witness to his divinity by means of her virginity—which included 
all three stages (before, during, and after the birth). Above all, however, the Virgin Mary 
stood for the Church itself, as she willingly—and perpetually—embraced her Bridegroom, 
Christ. 


Mary is the Bride, drawing on bridal imagery in the Song of Songs and the 
Book of Revelation: not only the Bride of the Spirit, but also of the Son, her 
son. In this way and others, she is the exemplar of all called to female 
religious orders. She is identified with the vision woman in Revelation 12, 
who gives birth to the Messiah, but also with the Bride of Revelation 21, 
who is at the same time New Jerusalem, the Church, and Mary. The theme 
of Mary's nature as bride and mother was developed in the nineteenth 
century by the Catholic theologian Matthias Scheeben (Sarah Jane Boss, 
IV.30), but it is not a theme which one hears much about in more recent 
Catholicism. Since the Second Vatican Council (Vatican ID), the Catholic 
Church has preferred to present the relationship of Christ to Mary as one in 
which Mary is the 'first disciple'. Nevertheless, the association between 
Mary and the Church, still very important in Catholicism, means that bridal 
imagery is not wholly strange. 

Another frequently held modern view of Mary is to see her in solidarity 
with other Christians, not too distanced by innumerable titles. This does not 


need to be regarded as a wide dichotomy,!? but it is a popular concern. 
Elizabeth Johnson's feminist work on Mary was entitled 7ruly Our Sister 
(2003). Kevin Alban (III.22) looks at how Mary was regarded as sister well 
before modern times, but points out that this is not emphasized anywhere 
other than the Carmelite tradition, in which Mary's vow of virginity is 
likened to that of Elijah, the original hermit of Mount Carmel. Like other 
Western Christian themes, there are here clear lines of tradition with Eastern 
Christian provenance. 

Concern about Mary seeming to be inappropriately superhuman has 
been present throughout the ages, |! but it has become more acute since the 
Reformation. Roman Catholic tradition historically has carried out a 
balancing act between its exaltation of Mary as the mother and helper of 


Jesus, while also asserting her humanity and speaking of her participation in 
the work of redemption as ‘subordinate’ or ‘inferior’ to that of Christ. In 
modern times, the compromise that this represents has been characterized in 
the language of ‘Christotypical’ and ‘ecclesiotypical’ Mariology. In the 
former, Mary is Christ-like in all respects other than divinity: her role is 
pre-ordained in the divine plan from eternity; she is sinless; she participates 
in Christ's redemptive mission; she mediates grace; she suffers with him at 
the cross; she is assumed body and soul into heaven. In ecclesiotypical 
Mariology, the emphasis 1s on Mary being on the side of humanity in the 
relationship with Christ: she is the Church in prototype; the first and ideal 
believer; the exemplary recipient of Christ's saving grace. Famously, at 
Vatican II in the 1960s, the Roman Catholic hierarchy, by a narrow 
majority, opted for the ecclesiotypical approach. That decision either 
anticipated or initiated a substantial decline in Marian devotion in Catholic 
parishes, a trend only partially resisted by the Marian mega-shrines of the 
contemporary world. Charlene Spretnak's book Missing Mary (2004) 
laments the post-Vatican II diminishment of the cult of the Queen of 
Heaven in Catholicism, and elements of this argument can be read in her 
chapter (IV.33). While known as an eco-feminist and far from being a 
religious conservative in the usual sense, she nevertheless sees the 
conclusions reached at Vatican II as surrendering to modernity, but for her 
there is hope for Mary and Mariology in a postmodern world where 
intuition and relationality are prized. 

Arthur Calkins (IV.32), a monsignor in the Church, does not see Vatican 
II as a disjuncture in Catholic tradition in the way that Spretnak does. He 
examines the Mariology of the popes from Vatican II onwards. This had its 
focal moments in two encyclicals, Marialis Cultus (1974) and Redemptoris 
Mater (1987). Calkins discusses the difficult balance that the Roman 
Catholic Church aims to reach between the all-sufficiency of Christ's 
salvation and the uniqueness of Mary's contribution. His work suggests that 
Pope St John Paul II, quite subtly, managed to reintroduce the old emphasis 
on Mary's participation in redemption without challenging the general 
thrust of Vatican II. Nevertheless, John Paul II did not concede to the 
pressure for a dogmatic definition of Mary as Co-Redemptrix and/or 
Mediatrix of All Graces.!? This is of interest to Robert Fastiggi, whose 
chapter (IIL.19) is on the history of the relationship between Mary, 
redemption, and the mediation of grace. The tradition that he charts goes 


back to the patristic period. In modern Catholicism, Fastiggi identifies three 
camps: those for the definition, those against, feeling that these titles say 
too much about Mary's role in salvation, and those who ask for further 
research before the question is decided. 

The Catholic conundrum over Mary can be described in a different way: 
it has to do with the extent to which there is integration or separation 
between the persons of Jesus Christ and his mother Mary. Should their unity 
or their independent existence as persons be primary? A long-cherished 
stream in Catholic and Orthodox tradition integrates them: their relationship 
is so intimate and mutually interdependent that distinguishing them in terms 
of divine-human or superior-inferior is wholly unnecessary. Examples can 
be found in this volume. For the East, Christiaan Kappes (II.11) shows that 
Palamas understood Mary in the following terms: *There is no doubt that 
she acts as someone who transcends the purifying functions of the angels 
and the sacraments. Palamas' Mary is herself a sacred sign and symbol and 
thus brings about salvation by participation in her life, which is literally the 
God-man Jesus Christ.' For the West, Robert Fastigge (IV.28) describes the 
‘French School’, a group of Catholic theologians who inspired the tradition 
of the Hearts of Jesus and Mary, and imagined the hearts to be in union, a 
motif that has inspired Marian apparitions into the twentieth century. 

Overall, Mary is the one who has been raised up into heaven; in her 
coronation there she represents the process of ‘deification’ or theosis by 


which humanity is taken into the divine community.'? Thus, in the light of 
the Resurrection and Assumption, one need not speculate on any differential 
between Christ and Mary. Language such as ‘subordination’ applied to 
Mary in contrast to Christ is hardly necessary; it feels like protesting too 
much. The separation between Mary and Christ that it implies approaches 
the Protestant view, in which veneration of Mary is both a distraction from 
Christ, the one Mediator, and also an idolatrous glorification of the Church, 
Mary being the type of the Church, as articulated by Karl Barth (1956: 138— 
46). 

As can be seen in the first chapter, there was a patristic tradition that did 
see a hard distinction between Christ and Mary in terms of her competing 
for his attention and vying for the right to define his mission. One could 
quite easily subject this to a gender critique; it is rooted in doubts about the 
fragility of women. Mary seems to have superseded these reservations with 
the coming of imperial Christianity and the influence of powerful Christian 


women in the late fourth century and into the fifth. The sense of unity 
between Christ and Mary is the emphasis that survived and developed over 
centuries. The Mary who is the second or new Eve came to be understood 
as part of his Christ's being, integral with him in his humanity and essential 
for his life and mission, the ‘let it be’ of her assent the entry point of his 
incarnation. 


MARY AND GENDER 


To state the inferiority or subordination of Mary the new Eve to Christ the 
new Adam is clearly problematic from a gender critical perspective. 
Andrew Louth (IL.15) says that, for Bulgakov, ‘What is distinctive about 
Mary's role in the dyad she forms with her Son is manifest in her feminine 
qualities'. Stressing the femininity of Mary, the human Second Eve, in 
relationship to the maleness of the divine and human Jesus, the Second 
Adam, is a dangerous paradigm that sacralizes patriarchal structures. 
However, some of the contributors to the Handbook offer examples where 
counterbalance is offered. Stephen Bates (IV.25) counters the frequent 
assertion that Mary has been used solely as a role model for women, and 
shows how, at the time of the English Reformation (and not only then), she 
was an exemplar of imitation for both genders, which served to critique 
misogyny at that time. He tackles the important question of the dialectic 
between Marian theology and views on gender. Marian images may 
represent and feed misogynistic tendencies but they might also inspire 
resistance to them. 

Brian Reynolds (III.20) considers Mary's humility, which is often seen 
as the epitome of a negative role model for women. However, he does not 
consider this the same as self-abasement; rather it represents radical and 
unfaltering loyalty to divine vocation. He says that, ‘Far from being an 
obsequious abasement of the self and a craven surrender of the will, Mary's 
humility entailed a conscious choice to listen to God's voice in each 
moment of her life, even in the face of the most searing loss under the 
Cross.’ Even so, Mary is not always a model of humility. Gary Waller 
(III.24) shows that mainstream depictions of the Annunciation scene shift in 
emphasis in the Counter-Reformation from the ‘obedient and humble 


virgin’ to the ‘militant and transcendent Mary’ representing Catholicism 
standing in the face of Protestant and Muslim threat. Some of Patrizia 
Granziera's portraits (IV.29) of the Virgin defeating the serpent are likewise 
strong images. At the same time, Robert Fastiggi (IV.28) notes that the 
Rosary, a prayer cycle known in medieval Europe, was emphasized during 
the Counter-Reformation as it was believed to have brought victory over the 
Turks at the Battle of Lepanto in 1571. Of course, the powerful Mary of 
Counter-Reformation tradition can be critiqued as reinforcing colonialism 
and Catholic triumphalism. 

Yet, nevertheless, Mary has often been seen as a role model for women. 
Gary Waller (III.24) shows that this was true for Protestant women as well 
as Catholic in the early modern period. The link between Protestant women 
and Mary declined, however, in the nineteenth century. Carol Engelhardt 
Herringer (IV.31) shows how Mary then became a cultural icon in European 
Catholicism in opposition to Protestantism and secular ideologies. She 
functioned as the representative of the ideal Catholic woman. So there 
remain challenging issues concerning Mary and gender psychology. These 
arise in Gary Waller's critical analysis (IIL.24) of depictions of the 
Annunciation, where he reflects on the deep-seated psychological and 
voyeuristic forces involved in images which portray a girl only just on the 
boundary of pubescence, and the desire for a desexualized mother. 
Catherine O’Brien (IV.34) explores Mary in film. Her painstakingly 
researched filmography demonstrates the enormous appeal of Mary in the 
modern cinema; some of the films conform to ecclesiastical orthodoxy 
while others do not. The representations of Mary on film also raise 
questions about portrayals of gender and sexual morality. 

Marina Warner, in her 1990 epilogue to Alone of All Her Sex (1976), the 
classic feminist critique of the Marian cult, added that she should have 
‘tried to pay more attention to the voices raised in Mary's praise, and to 
distinguish more scrupulously between women's and men's conception of 
the Mother of God ...' (Warner 1990: 344). Women's devotion to Mary is 
very important in any gender analysis of Mary, and the Handbook does pay 
it some attention. Elina Vuola's research (II.13) is on contemporary Finland 
with its various ethnic groups, including the indigenous Arctic people, the 
Skolt Sámi, and emphasizes popular women's traditions. She demonstrates 
the lively range of approaches to Mary the Theotokos in Orthodox piety. 
Orthodoxy, with its emphasis on Mary, is seen as enshrining the feminine in 


contrast to Finland's other major denomination, Lutheranism. Catrien 
Notermans (V.37) studies migrant African women in Paris. In the 
fascinating concept of ‘Mary-craft’, we discover how African migrants 
bring aspects of home culture, which may include elements of what can be 
referred to as witchcraft belief, into the European world. Here healing and 
sacred objects are central, which easily translates into Marian healing and 
religious artefacts like the Miraculous Medal. Marian veneration acts to 
empower women in these contexts, although without necessarily 
challenging patriarchal structures and assumptions. 


DOCTRINES OF MARY AND CHRISTIAN 
DENOMINATIONS 


The title on which most denominations agree, and which defines Mary 
more than any other, is Theotokos, ‘God-bearer’ or, more often, ‘Mother of 
God’: she is the one who gave birth to Christ, integrally human and divine. 
Theotokos is not as old as the ‘Second Eve’ epithet, but it is often dated 
back, with some provisionality, to the third century. However, Richard Price 
(1.4) will surprise the reader by informing us that the Council of Ephesus in 
the fifth century was not the moment of definition of the Theotokos title as 
doctrine. The assumption that this is so is pervasive; it is often regarded as 
the major contribution of Ephesus, the third of the first four great 
ecumenical councils. Yet, while Theotokos was used in the argument against 
Nestorius, it was not formally declared at Ephesus. The fact that the 
imperial court at Constantinople was decisive in the Ephesus debate could 
lead to another assumption: that it was the time and place when Mary began 
to be thought of in imperial or regal terms. However, now there is another 
surprise: Eileen Rubery (III.17) shows that images of Mary as a Byzantine 
empress (Maria Regina) are found, not in Constantinople, but in Rome 
from the sixth century because of papal politics. It is impossible for the 
Handbook to cover comprehensively each and every sub-discipline of 
Marian Studies, but Rubery's chapter will provide an illuminating example 
of art history and how it approaches Marian themes. Rubery shows that 
Mary was often imaged as a gentle, modest mother in the West, but 
sometimes also an authoritarian, resplendent, regal figure. 


Unlike Theotokos, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is not 
accepted outside Catholicism and was even controversial within 
Catholicism from the time of St Thomas Aquinas through to the early 
modern era. Robert Fastiggi (IV.28) looks at Catholic Mariology in this 
latter period, variously called the Counter-Reformation or Catholic 
Reformation (also Baroque or Tridentine era), the sixteenth to early 
eighteenth centuries. Catholic response to Protestantism led to a rich 
theology which exalted Mary and settled the centuries-old question of the 
Immaculate Conception in its favour in the Catholic Church despite 
Jansenist-inspired reactions. 

The Immaculate Conception was often portrayed in art, and its most 
familiar image developed: Mary standing on a crescent moon (later, also the 
Earth), her feet subduing the serpent. One such image is Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, the world's most visited Marian shrine in Mexico. The Counter- 
Reformation and European colonialism occurred in parallel, and Patrizia 
Granziera (IV.29) looks at inculturation in Mexico and India, where natural 
sacred symbols such as the moon and water were helpful in the transition to 
Catholicism. Indigenous goddesses also played their part in the 
development of a colonial Marian cultus, but this took different forms. In 
India, motifs of the Virgin in battle defeating the serpent were too close to 
indigenous deities for comfort, but in Mexico, they were not. In both 
contexts, reptiles did not have the negative associations that they held in 
European Christianity, and so they were not pictured as being in 
irreconcilable opposition to Mary. This demonstrates the diversity and 
complexity of the inculturation process. 

Richard Price’s other surprise in his first chapter (1.4) is that, in the fifth 
century, Cyril of Alexandria did not promote the cult of the Virgin, as is 
often assumed, in the way that it developed later: Mary as intercessor and 
object of veneration and prayer. For Cyril, to call her intercessor would 
have demoted Mary to the status of other saints, whereas he regards her as 
integral to the Incarnation and redemption of humanity. Bronwen Neil (II.9) 
deals with Byzantine theology, in which the doctrine of Mary as intercessor 
is important. However, she does not contradict Price, establishing the sixth 
century as the earliest period when this belief is certain. Perhaps this 
development begins to suggest an independent heavenly role of Mother as 
opposed to Son which was eventually anathema to the Protestant 
Reformation. Neil’s chapter is followed by Mary Cunningham’s work on 


Byzantine homilies (II.10). As with Neil, the concept of Mary as intercessor 
is paramount. Nevertheless, the older emphasis on the Incarnation was not 
lost. Rachel Fulton Brown (III.21), whose chapter was written at the same 
time as the publication of her book on the Hours of the Virgin (2017), shows 
how medieval prayers and hymns to the Virgin in the West opened up the 
adherent to the wonder of the Incarnation. In them, Mary is also invoked as 
a protectress, and described as the City of God, the Temple, and Wisdom. 

The relationship between Mary and Wisdom is found in Orthodoxy too, 
although this can cause controversy, as Andrew Louth (II.15) points out. He 
discusses the most prominent Orthodox thinkers in twentieth-century 
Marian theology: Bulgakov; Lossky; Stánilaoe; Evdokimov. Orthodox 
reflection on Mary may involve a reaction to Roman Catholic Mariology; it 
stresses the mystery, rather than dogma, of Mary and avoids any 
disconnection between Mary and humanity by viewing her as the fulfilment 
of the heritage of Israel rather than the dislocated figure that the Immaculate 
Conception might suggest. 

Matthew Levering (III.18) charts the Western history of the relationship 
between Mary and grace, moving from patristic writers to medieval 
theologians such as Aquinas and Duns Scotus, and then on to nineteenth- 
century Catholic writers like Scheeben and Newman. He ends by 
considering Luther, who puts the emphasis on Mary's unmerited grace, but 
nevertheless Luther's acceptance of her sinlessness and sanctification leaves 
Levering with some optimism about the ecumenical possibilities of Catholic 
and Lutheran positions. Beth Kreitzer (IV.27) discusses the fact that, despite 
the abiding Marian devotion expressed by Luther, his solus Christus 
argument against mediators had the effect of diminishing Mary in 
Lutheranism in the next generation. Theological changes were more 
immediately drastic than cultic ones. The reconceptualization of the role of 
Mary in festivals, statues, and paintings under Luther was measured, but the 
new Reformation theology was enforced as an immediate and radical break 
with the past. 

Paul Williams (IV.26) looks at the English Reformation, and charts the 
process of change in the liturgy of the Church of England whereby Marian 
devotion became restricted, leading to Mary vanishing from the Eucharistic 
rite except for the Creed and the Preface for Christmas Day. However, it is 
not as straightforward as it might appear. Cranmer found himself midway 
between Catholicism and the radical elements of the Reformation, and so 


had to resort to the traditional role of Mary as guarantor of the human flesh 
of Jesus. Furthermore, some Marian feasts—(Mary's) Conception, (Mary's) 
Nativity, the Visitation—made a re-appearance in Elizabethan Anglicanism. 


VENERATION OF MARY, PILGRIMAGE, AND 
APPARITIONS 


Liturgy and hymnody tell us a great deal about doctrine and belief: lex 
orandi, lex credendi. For the Eastern Churches, John McGuckin (II.7) gives 
an overview of Byzantine hymns such as the Sub Tuum Praesidium, the 
Akathist, and the Nativity Kontakion of Romanos the Melodist and, in doing 
So, quotes some beautiful verses of praise and veneration of Mary. Thomas 
Thompson (III.16) looks at the Western Churches with an overview of 
hymnody that takes us through history to a discussion of recent 
developments. It is refreshing that the chapter concludes with quotes from 
modern Marian hymns written by women. The following line from a 1975 
hymn from the Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook Abbey sums up the Marian 
reflections found in several other chapters: ‘Mary, crowned with living 
light, Temple of the Lord. Place of peace and holiness, Shelter of the Word." 

Charlene Spretnak (IV.33) argues that, in modernity, the idea of Mary's 
diffuse presence in the world is often too quickly dismissed. The presence 
of Mary, not only in history or heaven, but also in precise locations where 
people venerate her, is an age-old phenomenon of Christian culture. She is 
believed to communicate her nearness to human communities through 
apparitions, miracles, and material objects such as statues, icons, and 
pictures. For Spretnak, she is present in the interdependence of nature itself: 
‘Is it really so unthinkable that the spiritual presence of Mary lives in 
myriad springs, grottos, and hilltops?’ Christine Chaillot (II.3) provides an 
overview of Marian veneration in the Eastern Churches, especially focusing 
on feast days, pilgrimages, and miraculous icons, with a good deal of 
emphasis on p/ace. She reminds us of the breadth and diversity of Orthodox 
Christianity, from the Russian to the Ethopian. This chapter has as its 
inspiration the quote that Chaillot takes from Bulgakov (1935: 37): ‘Love 
and veneration for the Virgin is the soul of Orthodox piety, its heart, that 
which warms and animates its entire body.’ 


Lesley Twomey (111.23) analyses the treatment of Mary in late medieval 
Hispanic literature. This provides a powerful illustration of the way in 
which Mary was understood in medieval Catholic Western Europe: as the 
one who miraculously intervenes on behalf of a range of people from 
various stations in life. This gave rise to a network of shrines and 
pilgrimages. Much praise is given to Mary, and the calendar comes to life in 
this poetic literature, with material on Mary's Assumption and her role at 
Christmas and Easter. James Bugslag (V.35) concludes that the 'definitive 
history of Marian pilgrimage has yet to be written', but he has provided us 
with a very good foundation for one in the Western medieval context, 
avoiding the pitfalls of accepting suspiciously early dates for shrines and 
wishful thinking over the alleged ancient provenance of Black Virgins. 
Because of the doctrine of Mary's Assumption, relics of her are confined to 
hair, milk, or articles of clothing; there are shrines in Egypt and Israel- 
Palestine commemorating her historical presence, but elsewhere her 
presence is marked mainly in apparitions. 

Apparition and miracle shrines are also discussed in Tine van Osselaer's 
contribution (V.36), except that they are modern, from the nineteenth 
century onwards. Van Osselaer has written several works on gender and 
devotion in modern Catholicism; in this chapter there is an interesting focus 
on the miraculeé, a French word describing a woman claiming a miraculous 
healing at an apparition shrine such as Lourdes. However, van Osselaer is 
keen to consider the involvement of men as well as woman in pilgrimage 
and apparitions as a corrective to the assumption that modern European 
religion has been ‘feminized’. Simon Coleman (V.38) analyses the theme of 
migration in relation to pilgrimage, and agrees with Catrien Notermans 
(V.37) when he says that Mary as a symbol 'remains central to both the 
official and the unofficial manifestations of a religion that survives through 
encompassing, and not merely resisting, the numerous social and cultural 
worlds that it encounters'. Coleman looks at Walsingham in England, as 
well as Mexican and Cuban migrants to the United States, and discovers 
that Mary is an icon of mobility and multivocality in a Catholicism which is 
surprisingly elastic. Coleman reflects on Marian devotion in the context of 
contemporary exiles and marginalized immigrants in the United States, but 
Nurit Stadler (II.14) looks at those who live in their indigenous homelands 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, cradle of Christianity. Modern Jerusalem is 
the site of very ancient traditions which are practised today in contemporary 


contexts, in which Mary is an important icon of the dispossessed. 
Christianity in Jerusalem is the third religion after Judaism and Islam, and 
thus its adherents, mainly Orthodox, are a minority facing marginalization 
on two fronts. 

Having heard about the importance of Mary in the Qur'an and Islam in 
Zeki Saritoprak's chapter (1.6), we may not be surprised to discover that 
Dionigi Albera (V.39) has charted the many visits of Muslims (and 
sometimes Jews) to Marian shrines, despite the presence of statues and 
pictures of Mary present. This provides another powerful example of the 
flexibility and diversity of the Marian image. While Albera's research 
focuses on the Mediterranean, the phenomenon can also be found in India, 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka, and Java, involving Hindus, Sikhs, and Buddhists as 
well as Muslims. 

Richard Price's second contribution (II.12) turns to that rich deposit of 
Marian belief, practice, and devotion: folk tradition. Here again, the 
boundary lines of official doctrine become blurred. He shows how, in 
Russian tradition, folk traditions can express ideas that are quite different 
from those preached by the Church, confusing John the Evangelist with 
John the Baptist, or imagining Christ praying to icons of Mary. 
Nevertheless, the Russian Church tolerated these traditions; here, as in 
Catholicism, there is accommodation with popular beliefs. Carol Engelhardt 
Herringer (IV.31) points out that popular tradition is *useful to the Church 
hierarchy when it could be channelled in support of orthodoxy, but it would 
not have been so popular if it had not met the devotional, emotional, and 
strategic needs of ordinary Roman Catholics’. Sarah Jane Boss (IV.30) 
considers Mary in the West in the nineteenth century, and asks us to 
reconsider the view that Marian devotion was wholly a reactionary 
movement because of secularization and modernization. Here too 
Mariology had a diversity of approaches, with theologies from reason, 
tradition, and devotion. 

Some contributions discuss Marian devotion and portrayal over the last 
century. Deirdre de la Cruz (V.40) looks at the materiality of Marian 
devotion: the rosaries, the miraculous manifestations, even the absurd 
discoveries of images of Mary on highway signs and in glass panels or 
food. The case of the miraculous rose petals in the Philippines that began at 
Lipa in the 1940s provides a compelling example. De la Cruz shows how 
this materiality even transfers to that most immaterial of media forms: the 


Internet. Daniel Wojcik's chapter (V.41) looks at the apocalyptic strand in 
modern Marian apparitions from the nineteenth century. He describes how 
apparition cults often arise in times of crisis or rapid social change, and 
provides a broad range of interesting examples in Europe and the United 
States. The eighteenth-century Mariologist St Louis-Marie Grignion de 
Montfort!* and his concept of a future ‘Marian Age’ gave great impetus to 
apocalyptic speculation. Peter Jan Margry (V.42) gives us a thorough social 
analysis of the network whereby contemporary Marian miracles and 
apparitions are promulgated, and he provides a set of examples that 
complement Wojcik’s. He describes the revelation network as deviancy 
within the theological framework of the Roman Catholic Church and its 
norms; they articulate a response to the perceived ills of the world and the 
failure of the Church to address them. Nevertheless, the boundaries between 
canon and deviancy are fluid, and there may be a gradual rapprochement 
between divergent group and Church in some cases. 


THE HANDBOOK OF MARY 


Altogether, then, the Handbook covers a diverse number of topics that show 
how Mary and Mariology are articulated within ecclesiastical contexts but 
also on their margins in popular devotion. It describes some of the central 
ideas of Christian Marian thought, but also challenges popularly held 
notions. There is plenty of text which demonstrates the centuries of 
veneration, love, and praise that have been poured out for Mary, the mother 
figure of the Christian world but also the maternal exemplar in the Muslim 
one. Hopefully, all this will illustrate the current state of play in Marian 
Studies as it is practised across the world, from Winnipeg to Taipei. 

The book is divided into five parts. A single volume cannot cover 
Marian Studies comprehensively, but the chapters and contributors have 
been selected to provide a sample which represents the discipline in its 
many topics and approaches. 
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! I am aware that the Orthodox and some Protestant churches also claim the adjective ‘Catholic’; 
I apologize to them for the fact that, for ease of discussion, I often employ the popular and general 
usage, in which ‘Catholic’ refers to the Roman Catholic tradition originating in Western Christianity. 


? Note depictions of the Holy Spirit as a dove speaking the Word into Mary's ear, e.g. the statue at 
Howden Minster in Yorkshire. This is an ingenious way of illustrating the ‘overshadowing’ of Mary 
by the Holy Spirit, linking it to the fact that she will bear the Word. 


Gary Waller’s chapter follows his book (2015) on the theme of the Annunciation and how this 
has been expressed in literature, art, and drama. 


4 It is interesting that, in John’s Gospel, the role of the woman alone in the garden with an 
important mission passes to Mary Magdalene. 


? For example, the ‘social Trinity’ of the fourth-century Cappadocian Fathers, rediscovered by 
many theologians, such as Moltmann, The Trinity and the Kingdom (1981), and the restatement of 
the early Greek Christian tradition on the communal nature of being, by the Orthodox theologian 
Zizioulas in Being as Communion (1993: 18): *Nothing exists as an individual, conceivable in itself. 
Communion is an ontological category’. There were also new directions in theological anthropology, 
e.g. McFadyen, The Call to Personhood (1990). 


ê Rita Nakishima Brock’s Journeys by Heart (1988) and Mary Grey's Redeeming the Dream 
(1989) were seminal works in this respect. 


7 Going beyond Reformation egalitarianism, which was normally still patriarchal in the sense that 
Christ is the Lord with authority and leadership is male. 


* References to Mary as thinker and teacher in the early centuries are discussed in Stephen 
Shoemaker's recent book (2016), although he goes against many other scholars by identifying the 
*Mary' in apocryphal writings as Mary the mother of Jesus rather than Mary Magdalene, or at least a 
composite of the two. 


? The relationship between Mary and Holy Spirit is much discussed in modern Catholic theology. 
A controversial example is Leonardo Boff's The Maternal Face of God (1987), in which he 
understood Mary as the incarnation of the Holy Spirit. For modern Orthodox theology, see Andrew 
Louth’s chapter, 11.15. 


10 More might have been made of Karl Rahner’s (1963) efforts to ascribe the honours paid to Mary 
in Christian tradition to all Christians, which makes the opposition between Mary ‘with us’ and Mary 
‘remote from us’ unnecessary. 


!! The complaints of Epiphanius about the exaltation of Mary in the fourth century are a patristic 
example: Panarion 79: Against the Collyridians (PG 42.739—56). 


12 The late twentieth-century articulation of this movement is the campaign for the dogmatic 
definition of Mary as Co-Redemptrix, Mediatrix, and Advocate, the so-called ‘fifth dogma’, inspired 
by the Amsterdam visionary Ida Peerdeman. See Peter Jan Margry's chapter, V.42, and my book 
(Maunder 2016: 109—21). 


1? On this point, see Boss (2017). She identifies the theme of the ‘deification’ of Mary in both 
theologians and popular devotion through history. 


14 His name will be found in other chapters, such as the one by Boss, IV.30. 


CHAPTER 1 


MARY AND THE GOSPEL 
NARRATIVES 


CHRIS MAUNDER 


INTRODUCTION 


My aim in this first chapter is to provide an overview of New Testament 
passages in which Mary the mother of Jesus is featured, and to show how 


they are interpreted by selected patristic and modern writers.! This will act 
as a foundation for later chapters in the book, some of which will refer to 
biblical texts. The task involves a comparison of the gospels because they 
present different aspects of the biblical Mary. It is possible to trace a 
movement in the writing of the gospels that moves from a minimal 
treatment of Mary in Mark towards much richer detail in Matthew, Luke, 
and John. Yet, despite the lack of Markan emphasis on Mary, there is the 
possibility—recognized in Eastern Christian traditions, by certain patristic 
exegetes in the West, and by some modern commentators—of a 
Markan/synoptic tradition of Mary as a witness to the crucifixion as well as 
the one recorded in John, and a resurrection appearance of Jesus to her 
described in Matthew. Why is this important? The answer is that it would 
act as a counterbalance to a negative way of biblical critical thinking about 
Mary which runs like this: there is not much written about Mary in the New 
Testament; Mark's Gospel is the earliest and it scarcely mentions her; the 
birth stories are clearly legendary and comparatively late; the presence of 


Mary at the crucifixion in John is also a late tradition and has a symbolic 
value peculiar to that gospel. This conclusion is incomplete and suggests 
bias but it is prevalent. However, establishing a universal gospel tradition in 
which Mary participates in the events of the first Easter would counteract 
that tendency and provide evidence of the importance of Mary in the very 
earliest Church. 

Ecclesiastical traditions in various denominations lead to divergent 


assessments of Mary's role in the Bible? The implication for Marian 
theology of the Protestant emphasis on solus Christus and sola scriptura is 
well known. Nevertheless, despite their high view of Mary, Catholic and 
Orthodox theologians would agree with Emmanuel Lanne when he says, 
'New Testament Marian doctrine depends on Christology' (2007a: 37). 
Christ is at the centre of the New Testament proclamation and, from 
Ignatius of Antioch (Epistle to the Ephesians 7? Mary served to provide 
the guarantee of his humanity: while also divine, he really was born of a 
human mother (Gal. 4:4). 

While this chapter will focus on explicit references to Mary in the 
gospels and Acts, this does not exhaust scriptural reflection on Mary. She 
has long been identified with the woman in the vision of Revelation 12:1— 
18. There are also many passages in the Hebrew Scriptures that provide 


images associated with Mary in traditional interpretations. Locating 
Christian motifs in the Hebrew Scriptures goes right back to the New 
Testament, of course (e.g. Paul identifying the rock in the desert as Christ in 
1 Cor. 10:4). Rachel Fulton Brown (2017) has reminded modern scholars of 
the rich tradition of exegesis of Mary in the Old Testament that is easily 
(and, for her, wrongly) dismissed as the creative thinking of the medieval 
mind rather than central to Christian tradition. The point is that, just as 
exegetes identified Christ with the ‘Lord’ (Yahweh or Adonai) of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, they found Mary in these texts too, anywhere that there 
was a reference to the dwelling place of the Lord or the locus of his 
presence. Thus ‘Mary was the tabernacle, the city, the ark, the one 
containing the light of the Lamb and the true bread of heaven’ (Fulton 
Brown 2017: 225). A wide range of examples of Marian motifs in the 
Hebrew Scriptures can be found in the documents in which the Immaculate 
Conception and Assumption were defined as dogmas by popes in 1854 (see 
the overview in Denaux 2007: 24-34). Ineffabilis Deus, defining the 


Immaculate Conception in 1854, describes Mary's vocation using images 
which were already well established, focusing on passages such as: the 
enmity between the woman and the serpent originating in Eden (Gen. 3:15); 
Noah's ark (Gen. 6:11—8.22); Jacob's ladder (Gen. 28:11—17); the burning 
bush (Exod. 3:1—6); the impregnable tower and walled garden (Song of 
Songs 4:4,12); Zion, the city of God (Ps. 86/87:1—3); the Temple (Isa. 6:1— 
4). Munificentissimus Deus, defining the Assumption in 1950, refers to the 
Ark of the Covenant (Ps. 131/132:7-8); the triumphal entry of the Queen 
(Ps. 44/45:10—15); the spouse of the Song of Songs. Finally, of course, 
Mary is associated with Wisdom.? 

There is one other important observation to make in an overview of 
Mary as she is portrayed in Scripture. Post-Holocaust analysis of early 
Christian history is clearly relevant for an understanding of the biblical 
Mary. In the last half century or so, there has been a growing recognition 
that the gospels emerged in a period when there was a considerable rift 
between Christians and Jews, and that this 1s reflected in their treatment of 
the Jewish people in general as Jesus' opponents and accusers. Studies that 
stress the Jewishness of Jesus have served to provide a corrective to this 
tendency. This has been paralleled by an acceptance in the Churches that 
antisemitism has been a tragic and unnecessary inheritance of the Christian 
tradition for which repentance is needed. In this light, it is crucial to stress 
that the portrayal of Mary in the New Testament establishes her Jewish 
heritage, despite the anti-Jewish nature of late patristic narratives describing 
her death and assumption, or medieval Christian traditions in which she was 
known as the ‘bane of the Jews’. 


MARK’S GOSPEL 


There is a strong consensus that Mark is the earliest gospel and one of the 
primary sources for the other three; it is also the gospel that provides the 
least information about Mary the mother of Jesus. This could be seen to be 
problematic for Marian theology. The writer of Mark’s Gospel appears to 
distance Jesus from his family, including his mother. Jesus’ relatives in 
general do not understand him (3:21); those who associate Jesus with his 
family are the foolish people from Nazareth, who fail to appreciate the 


nature of his mission (6:3). The list of people who reject Jesus when he 
returns to Nazareth is telling: *Prophets are not without honour, except in 
their home town, and among their own kin, and in their own house’ (6:4 
NRSV). Mary is mentioned as one of the family from whom Jesus seeks 
some distance. In 3:31—5, Jesus prefers ‘those who sat around him’ to his 
mother, brothers, and sisters, saying, ‘Whoever does the will of God is my 
brother and sister and mother'. The possible alienation of Jesus from Mary 
that this might represent has been emphasized in Protestantism (Wright 
1989: 26—7; Graef and Thompson 2009: 291). 

However, some of Jesus' brothers held primacy in the post-Easter 
Church (see e.g. Bauckham 2004), along with the most prominent disciples. 
Reading Galatians 2 along with Acts 15:12—21 leads to the conclusion that 
the New Testament acknowledges James the brother of Jesus as the leader 
of the Christian community centred in Jerusalem in the period before the 
Jewish War. James' prominent status in some early Christian traditions is 
confirmed in the Gospel of Thomas 12 (Elliott 1993: 137) and in later 
Jewish Christian literature such as the Pseudo-Clementines (Painter 2001: 
36—54). His prestige as ‘James the Just’ ending in martyrdom was recorded 
using earlier traditions by the fourth-century Church historian Eusebius 
(The History of the Church 2.23).5 Yet this was far from emphasized in the 
New Testament memory of the early Church. The simple fact is, as stated 
by Boring (2012: 436), ‘Nothing about his [James'] death or later 
veneration in some Christian and Jewish circles is found in the New 
Testament, which is primarily shaped by the broad spectrum of Gentile 
Christianity. If we only had the canonical documents, James would appear 
as the representative of marginalized Jewish Christianity ...'. Consequently, 
there have been several studies which have re-examined the figure of James 
in the last twenty years or so (e.g. Bernheim 1997; Bauckham 1999; Chilton 
and Neusner 2001)." 

James appears to have maintained strict adherence to the Torah amongst 
Jewish Christians; this is Paul’s complaint and provides a motive for the 
minimization of James’ contribution to the early Church. In Galatians 2, 
Paul acknowledges three ‘pillars’ of the Church: James ‘the brother of the 
Lord’, Cephas (= Peter, according to John 1:42), and John. In the synoptic 
gospels, however, the disciples who form the inner circle around Jesus are 
Peter, James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother. The gospel accounts 
do not include James the brother of the Lord among the active members of 


the movement around Jesus. John's Gospel remarks that 'not even his 
brothers believed in him' (7:5). Yet, in the gospels (e.g. Mark 6:3; John 
2:12) and in Acts (1:14), the mother and brothers of Jesus are mentioned as 
a unit which makes it likely that they were important as such in the early 
Church. The brothers are referred to along with apostles in 1 Cor. 9:5 as 
travelling missionaries. The relatives of Jesus, sharing with him the Davidic 
inheritance, commanded considerable authority in the first-century Church 
and beyond (Bauckham 2004: 45—133). So did the evangelists, starting with 
Mark, attempt to write the importance of the brothers of Jesus out of the 
Church's history? This has implications for our understanding of the portrait 
of Mary in Mark's Gospel. 

Those anxious to preserve the integrity of the gospels attempt to qualify 
this problem. Bauckham (2004: 49) says that it is possible that Mark wished 
to oppose the role that James and the relatives played in the early Church, 
but he prefers to see the downplaying of them in this gospel as 
encouragement for Christians who faced opposition from families. Against 
this, it is difficult to see why such prominent people in the history of the 
early Church would be used for such an illustration, except to denigrate 
them. Bauckham (2004: 57) also suggests that, by the time of the writing of 
the gospels, the Palestinian Churches and their leaders were no longer 
influential across the Roman Empire. But this fails to explain why other 
long dead disciples were emphasized in the gospel accounts of the ministry 
of Jesus. In another attempt to defend Mark’s Gospel from the accusation of 
being negative towards the family of Jesus, Azize (2017: 48) argues that: 
"To speak of disparagement of family is, then, a way of making a point not 
about the family, but about the surpassing greatness of the commandment to 
love God’ (an interpretation supported elsewhere, e.g. Collins 2007: 235). 
But this too has to contend with the fact that this point, valuable though it 
is, is made at the expense of the memory of Jesus’ family. 

Of course, a reading of Mark confirms how much the gospel diminishes 
over-dependence on any of those who had handed on the gospel; rather, 
following Paul, it prioritizes the convert's encounter with the risen Christ as 
Messiah and Son of God. This could be said to be the first reformation of 
the Church as it moved towards a Gentile-centred future. The flaws of 
potential mediators are prominently displayed; they are witnesses rather 
than authorities. The disciples abandon Jesus at his crucifixion; they fall 
asleep in Gethsemane; Judas betrays him; Peter is referred to as ‘Satan’ 


because of his misunderstanding of the nature of Jesus' mission (8:33) and 
he later denies Jesus; James and John the sons of Zebedee make claims to 
leadership when it is not appropriate (10:35—45). Even the women finding 
the empty tomb ‘said nothing to anyone, for they were afraid’ (16:8, shorter 
and original ending). With this stark conclusion without resurrection 
appearances (although they are implied in 16:7), the reader is left to 
encounter the risen Christ for her- or himself. The Anglican and Roman 
Catholic authors of Mary: Grace and Hope in Christ suggest that ‘Mark 
indicates that growth in understanding is inevitably slow and painful, and 
that genuine faith in Christ is not reached until the encounter with the cross 
and the empty tomb’ (2004: 19). 

In Mark, few people receive praise from Jesus. Those who do include 
people who believe in his powers of healing, and thus help to make them 
effective: the woman with haemorrhages (5:34), the Syrophoenician woman 
(7:29), and Bartimaeus, a blind beggar (10:52). There are also those who 
understand Jesus’ teaching and mission: the scribe for his answer (12:34) 
and the anointing woman (14:6—9). Finally, there is the poor widow who is 
praised for her generosity (12:43). These are all exemplars of Christian 
belief, but they are not identified with the known apostles and members of 
the family. 

Nevertheless, for the eleven disciples and others, there is at least the fact 
that their contribution to the ministry is described along with their faults. 
For Jesus’ family, there is no compensating passage in the gospel to 
counteract the negative impressions made in chapters 3 and 6. The long 
held view, as expressed by Bauckham (2004: 56) that, ‘During his ministry 
Jesus’ relationship with his family was not entirely smooth. ... At least for 
part of the ministry they were not among his followers’, has no force at all 
if it 1s conceded that the gospels represent a layer of early Christian 
tradition which deliberately downplayed the status of James and the family 
of Jesus. Apologists for Mark on this issue do not engage sufficiently with 
literature in which the reputation of James and the family have been 
rediscovered, and in which the gospel tradition is acknowledged as 
originating in a context where it might have been expedient to overlook the 
relatives’ role and influence. Therefore, the lack of mention of Mary in 
Mark’s Gospel can be seen in this light; it need not rule out the possibility 
of a pre-gospel tradition in which she has an important role. The tendency 
to downplay the family continues throughout the other gospels as far as 


Jesus' brothers are concerned, but Mary becomes more prominent in 
Matthew, Luke, and John. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOSPEL 
TRADITION 


Matthew's Gospel has used Mark as a major source and so inherits the 
flawed reputations of family and disciples, but there is also some 
counterbalance. Here Peter is the rock on which the Church will be built 
(16:18); it is not James or John who claim leadership, but their mother on 
their behalf (20:20—8). The account of Jesus’ mother and brothers being 
contrasted to disciples largely follows Mark, except that Matthew omits 
mention of the family trying to restrain Jesus (12:46—50). The story of 
Jesus' rejection in Nazareth (13:54—8) is similar to Mark's; however, the 
word 'kin' is omitted in the list of people who misunderstand Jesus. 
Therefore, in Matthew there is evidence of a softening of Mark's negative 
portrait of Jesus' relatives and disciples. 

Luke's encounter at Nazareth has the crowd saying. ‘Is this not Joseph's 
son?’ (4:22), thus amending the unusual statement in Mark that Jesus is the 
‘son of Mary’ (6:3). In Luke's version, Jesus is without honour in his own 
town only; there is no mention of ‘kin’ or his ‘own house’. Luke has two 
other passages which seem to derive from Mark's description of Jesus 
distancing himself from Mary. However, these have to be read in the light 
of Mary being such a central and positive figure in chapters 1 and 2 (Brown 
et al. 1978: 164—72). Anyway, Luke 8:19—21 does modify the parallels in 
Mark and Matthew. Jesus, when told that his mother and brothers are 
outside, says *My mother and my brothers are those who hear the word of 
God and do it’, which is ambiguous and does not necessarily exclude the 
family. In Luke 11:27—8, Jesus is addressed by a woman who says, “Blessed 
is the womb that bore you and the breasts that nursed you!’ and Jesus 
replies, ‘Blessed rather are those who hear the word of God and obey it!’ 
This could appear to endorse the Markan implication that Jesus’ mother is 
not important. However, in Luke 1:48, Mary has said, ‘Surely, from now on 
all generations will call me blessed'. So it is reasonable to surmise that, in 
11:27-8, Mary is among those who are regarded as having heard the Word 


of God and obeyed it, especially as this is clear from 1:38: ‘Let it be to me 
according to your word'. 

In John's Gospel, the first mention of ‘the mother of Jesus’ (this gospel 
does not appear to name her) is at the wedding in Cana (2:1—11), where 
Mary indicates that the wine has run out. Belief in Mary as intercessor is 
associated with this passage, as she is considered to have taken on the role 
as advocate in persuading Christ to turn the water into wine. However, 
Jesus replies with the retort which may (or may not, as the verse is the 
subject of much debate) suggest that John is following Mark's lead in 
distancing Jesus from Mary: ‘Woman, what concern is that to you and to 
me? My hour has not yet come’ (2:4). Some patristic theologians accepted 
the possibility that Jesus may have rebuked Mary at Cana because of her 
presumption in forcing him to act prematurely. Irenaeus (Against Heresies 
3.16.7)? commented on this despite otherwise seeing Mary as the New Eve, 
as did John Chrysostom (Homily on John 25^ 

Mary's faith was not always considered perfect amongst patristic 
exegetes, at least not at all points in Jesus' life. This is suggested by, for 
example, Mary's confusion when Jesus stays in the Temple in Luke 2:48 
(Origen, Homily on Luke 20.4).'° The sword that would pierce her soul as 
prophesied by Zacharias in Luke 2:35 was interpreted as doubt and 


wavering at the cross by Origen (Homily on Luke 17.6—7)!! and Cyril of 


Alexandria (Commentary on John i2)" Tertullian drew on Mark 3:31—5 
and other gospel parallels to conclude that she shared the brothers' lack of 


belief in Jesus’ mission (On the Flesh of Christ 7).? This story was also 


cited by John Chrysostom (Homily on Matthew 44),'4 who suggested that 
Mary was guilty of vanity for wanting to show her authority over her son. 
These developments in patristic thinking show an apparent contradiction 
between the honouring of Mary as the Virgin Mother of God and New Eve, 
on the one hand, and sharing the weakness and frailty of the female gender, 
on the other. This paradox reflects the growing asceticism and misogyny of 
the early Church as it developed through the second and third centuries. Yet, 
in the West after Tertullian, and later in the East, there was a growing 


exaltation of Mary which shied away from attributing weakness to her. 
Ambrose (On Virgins 2.2)! saw her as a virgin in body and mind, a role 
model for Christians. He also concluded that she was the image of the 


Church (Exposition of Luke 2.7),'’ an idea that became established. 
Augustine regarded Mary as an exception to the general rule that humans, 
even saints, sin (On Nature and Grace 42), thus paving the way for 
acceptance of the Immaculate Conception doctrine in the West many 
centuries later. 

John's Gospel shows the same reserve as Mark about the brothers (7:5). 
James is nowhere mentioned in John except implicitly as one of the 
brothers (Brown et al. 1978: 288-9). If the general consensus of New 
Testament scholarship is right that Mark is the first gospel and John the last, 
then there seems to have been a development from the whole family being 
downplayed to Mary being singled out and reinstituted as an important 
figure in the story of Jesus. There are, nevertheless, hints in John to earlier 
traditions of the influence of the mother and brothers in the ministry of 
Jesus. The brothers, like Mary at Cana, urge Jesus to declare his ministry 
widely to the public through his *works', which can be assumed to be 
miraculous (John 7:2-13). Unlike Mark's Gospel, where the family try to 
restrain Jesus, in John they actively promote the ministry but prematurely. 
Despite his reservations, Jesus complies with his family's wishes on both 
occasions, responding to mother and brothers with miracles and teaching. 


THE BIRTH AND INFANCY NARRATIVES 


The birth and infancy narratives in Matthew and Luke are markedly 
divergent and, of course, historically unlikely: they are commonly regarded 
as the evangelists’ constructions which show how the Hebrew Scriptures are 
fulfilled in Jesus.!? Borg and Crossan (2008) refer to these stories as 
parables, overtures which contain the story of the whole gospel in 
miniature. They emerged later than the traditions of Jesus’ death and 
ministry. For Brown et al. (1978: 291), the earliest expression of Jesus’ 
status as Son of God can be found in Romans 1:3-4, and this was projected 
back into Jesus' life and to its beginning. Yet the birth and infancy 
narratives are rich sources for Marian tradition. From the point of view of 
Catholic and Orthodox exegesis, the detail is not necessarily historically 
accurate (The Interpretation of the Bible in the Church; Burnett 2005; 
Witherup 2005), but what they convey about Mary is truth, nonetheless. Her 


active participation in aspects of Jesus’ life 1s represented appropriately, 
albeit in legendary form, by these traditions. The exception that is normally 
above critical historical questioning in ecclesiastical Catholic and Orthodox 
interpretations is that Mary conceived Jesus as a virgin. 

Matthew's Gospel includes the story of Jesus' birth at Bethlehem, 
although the events are described from the perspective of Joseph rather than 
that of his betrothed, Mary, because of parallels with the story of Moses 
(Borg and Crossan 2008: 99-110). Joseph (never mentioned in Mark’s 
Gospel) is a descendant of David. Matthew's genealogy (1:1—17) prepares 
the way for Mary as virgin and therefore unusual mother by including four 
predecessors who were unlikely maternal heroines of Israel's history: 
Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and ‘the wife of Uriah’ (1.e. Bathsheba). Discovering 
the premature pregnancy, Joseph, ‘unwilling to expose her to public 
disgrace, planned to dismiss her quietly’, but he is persuaded by an angel in 
a dream to take her as his wife, as ‘the child conceived in her is from the 
Holy Spirit’ (1:18—25). On this is based the later tradition of Mary as Bride 
of the Holy Spirit while analogies between the beloved in the Song of 
Songs and Mary led her to being described as Bride of God and Bride of 
Christ (Graef and Thompson 2009: 45, 116). 

There is a crucial passage in Matthew for later discussions about Mary’s 
continued virginity: ‘... he had no marital relations with her until she had 
borne a son’ (1:25). The Greek heds, translated ‘until’, might imply that 
marital relations proceeded at that point, as was concluded in the fourth 
century by Helvidius (leading to his condemnation by Jerome, On the 


Perpetual Virginity of Blessed Mary 5-13);? many centuries later, this 
became the normal understanding in Protestantism. However, the Orthodox 
and Catholic doctrines of Mary as Perpetual Virgin led this verse to be 
understood as implying the continuation of a relationship without normal 
marital relations. References to Jesus' brothers and sisters in the New 
Testament therefore created a problem for later theologians who wanted to 
maintain that Mary remained a virgin throughout her life. In the third 
century, Origen stated that Mary had no further children after Jesus 
(Commentary on John 1:6) This question came to a head in the following 
century. Helvidius (whose work is only known through its refutation by 
Jerome) held to the plain reading that Mary did have other children after 


Jesus. Jerome mentioned that Helvidius cited Tertullian in support, in 
response to which Jerome questioned Tertullian's orthodoxy.” 


Jerome (On the Perpetual Virginity of Blessed Mary 13-18)? then 
established the traditional Catholic position, the *Hieronyman' named after 
him, by stating that the brothers and sisters were cousins who lived in a 
close extended family. The Catholic theologian Meier (1991: 318-32) 
builds a strong argument against the Hieronyman theory, demonstrating that 
it is not universally held among modern Catholic exegetes. The answer to 
the problem is different in the East. Also in the fourth century, Epiphanius 
(Panarion: Against the Antidicomarianites 78.7-10)?^ drawing on 


Protevangelium 9.2 (Elliott 1993: 61)? argued that the siblings were 
Joseph’s children from a previous marriage, the interpretation adopted by 
the Orthodox Churches. 

The Matthean account continues in chapter 2 with the visit of the magi 
and the flight into Egypt away from Herod’s massacre of children under 
two years in the area around Bethlehem. Mary’s participation in these 
events has created a network of Marian sites commemorating the journey in 
Egypt, but her personal story is not investigated in the way that it is in Luke 
and apocryphal gospels later. 

Mary emerges in the Gospel of Luke as the heroine of salvation history. 
Much of Marian iconography, liturgy, and festival calendar derive from the 
passages peculiar to this gospel, such as the Annunciation by the angel 
Gabriel (1:26-38). Here Luke draws on precedents in the Hebrew 
Scriptures in what Brown et al. (1978: 290) refer to as an ‘annunciation-of- 
birth pattern’. The translation of the Greek Chaire Maria, Kecharitomené in 


Luke 1:28 is crucial to denominational thinking about Mary.”° The 
Dominican theologian Nichols (2015: 7—9) argues that the Greek is stronger 
than the Latin Ave Maria, Gratia Plena, because chaire implies rejoicing, 
and this establishes a clear link to passages in the Hebrew Scriptures about 
the Daughter of Zion, understood as a prototype for Mary. Kecharitomene is 
translated by Nichols as ‘You who have already been transformed by grace’ 
(see also Naumann 2017: 186—7), which acts to support the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. However, centuries earlier and anticipating the 
views of the Reformers, Erasmus took 'gratia plena' in a different direction 
with a more modest translation, ‘favoured’ or ‘being in favour’ (Graef and 
Thompson 2009: 281), and in English-speaking Calvinism, a translation 


was ‘freely beloved’ denoting the unmerited bestowal of grace by God 
(Wright 1989: 164—5).77 

Kuhn (2015: 92) points out that other words of Gabriel to Mary, ‘The 
Lord is with you’ and ‘For you have found favour with God’, imply that she 
has a key role in God's plans for the covenant relationship, as with parallel 
figures in the Hebrew Scriptures. He adds that Mary's confusion at this 
point followed by her acceptance of Gabriel's message serves Luke's 
rhetorical purpose, as his readers will identify with her (Kuhn 2015: 96). 
Also included in the Annunciation passage is the Fiat (‘let it be’) of Luke 
1:38 in which Mary agrees to the vocation of being the mother of the 
Messiah; the belief that Mary had made a vow of virginity 1s not clear from 
the Lukan text, but was suggested by Gregory of Nyssa, Oration on the 
Nativity of Christ, and Augustine, On Holy Virginity 4,? thus becoming 
influential in East and West. 

The story of the Visitation of Mary to her kinswoman Elizabeth in 
Judaea (Luke 1:39—56) implicitly compares Mary to the Ark of the 
Covenant, the shrine of the presence of God in ancient Israel; she like the 
Ark, is the resting place of God, she causes rejoicing and wonder by her 
presence, and she rests in the Judean hills for three months (Exod. 40:34-8, 
2 Sam. 6:9-15; see Mary, the Living Shrine). Elsewhere in the New 
Testament, the Ark of the Covenant is revealed in heaven in Revelation 
11:19 immediately before the vision of the woman clothed with the sun, the 
mother of the one who is to ‘rule the nations with a rod of iron’, that is, 
Christ (compare Rev. 12:5 with 19:11—16). The woman clothed with the sun 
was originally understood as a symbol of the Church; the identification with 
Mary was quite late and can only be traced back to the fourth century in 


Epiphanius! Panarion: Against the Antidicomarianites 78.11,° although 
this interpretation became an obvious and now traditional one. 

Luke's emphasis is on Jesus dwelling amongst the poor and so, in 
Mary's Magnificat (1:46—55), she describes herself as having the 
‘lowliness’ of a ‘servant’ but will be raised up with the poor. She is the 
representative of the anawim of Israel, the vulnerable and powerless ones 
who look to God for help (Brown et al. 1978: 142-3). The Magnificat 
derives from the Song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2:1—10), who was barren but 
became the mother of the prophet Samuel. For this reason, the alternative 
reading in a few ancient Latin manuscripts that the Magnificat was uttered 


by Elizabeth and not Mary is understandable, as Elizabeth like Hannah was 
old in childbearing and gave birth to John the Baptist: Samuel anointed 
David and John baptized Jesus. However, the weight of ancient sources 
establishes Mary as the speaker. Therefore, Luke's Mary has prophetic 
qualities according to Foskett (2002: 128-32), who points out that virginity 
and spiritual mediation were linked in the ancient world (Foskett 2002: 23— 
112). Croy and Connor (2011) suggest that Luke avoids explicit mention of 
Mary as ‘prophet’ because of associations between virginity and 
prophetesses in Greco-Roman cults such as the Pythian or Sybelline. For 
Kuhn (2015: 124, 133, 190), Mary is the peasant girl who comes to speaks 
like a prophet with an authoritative testimony, taking on the role as a 
spokesperson for the kingdom. Altogether, therefore, the prophetic vocation 
of Mary in Luke is well established. 

These narratives, together with the birth of John the Baptist, the Nativity 
of Jesus (with shepherds visiting rather than magi), the Presentation of the 
infant Jesus in the Temple at Jerusalem, and Jesus staying in that temple 
aged twelve and causing anxiety to his mother and father comprise the first 
two chapters of Luke. Luke agrees with Matthew that Joseph is a 
descendant of David and that the virginal conception is through the Holy 
Spirit, but he expands on this point: ‘The Holy Spirit will come upon you, 
and the power of the Most High will overshadow yov’ (1:35). The birth of 
Jesus is, as in Matthew, at Bethlehem thus fulfilling Messianic prophecy, 
although Luke describes this differently: whereas in Matthew, the family 
move to Nazareth only after the flight to Egypt, in Luke, this is where they 
have originated, forced to stay temporarily in Bethlehem as there is a census 
and it is Joseph’s home town. As Joseph is the descendant of David in the 
gospel genealogies, and the conception is virginal, the question might be 
raised as to whether the patriarchal line is sufficient for Christ to be referred 
to as the seed of David. The growth of belief that Mary too had a lineage 
back to David is first hinted at by Ignatius of Antioch in Epistle to the 
Ephesians 18?! and then elaborated by Protevangelium 10 (Elliott 1993: 61) 
and Tertullian in On the Flesh of Christ 21,? becoming traditional 
afterwards. However, it is not explicit in the New Testament unless one 
assumes that Joseph will have chosen a bride from within his own 
patriarchal line; in Luke, Mary’s kinswoman Elizabeth had an Aaronic 
lineage, thus bringing together the royal and priestly lines. 


Luke states at two points that Mary 'treasured and pondered all these 
words/things in her heart’ (combining 2:19 and 2:51). The acceptance by 
Mary of the divine mission to give birth to the Redeemer and to raise him, 
as well as to stand by him at the crucifixion, has led to much Mariological 
development. First, it inspired the second-century Christian. apologists 
Justin Martyr (Dialogue with Trypho 100)?? and Irenaeus (Against Heresies 
3.22.4y^ to formulate the teaching that Mary was a new Eve just as Christ 
was the new Adam in Paul's letters. Through her actions, she undid the knot 
of sin that Eve tied in the Garden of Eden. In later tradition, Catholics 
regarded Mary's participation in the events of Redemption as making her 
worthy of epithets such as Co-Redemptrix and Mediatrix (of All Graces) 
(see e.g. Reynolds 2012: 107—292 and Fastiggi's first chapter (III. 19) in this 
volume), although these have not been defined dogmatically. 

The Second Vatican Council's document on the Church, Lumen 
Gentium, developed an ecclesiological understanding of Mary as a member 
of the Church and its first disciple. Thus she is a prototype and image of the 
believing Church. Mary's status as a role model for both men and women is 
not new (see Marialis Cultus 21 and chapter IV.25 by Stephen Bates in this 
volume), but the emphasis on Mary as first disciple is post-conciliar. Papal 
encyclicals on Mary after Vatican II stress it: ‘She is worthy of imitation 
because she was the first and the most perfect of Christ’s disciples’ 
(Marialis Cultus 35); ‘Thus in a sense Mary as Mother became the first 
"disciple" of her Son, the first to whom he seemed to say: “Follow me", 
even before he addressed this call to the Apostles or to anyone else (cf. Jn. 
1:43)’ (Redemptoris Mater 20). 


THE CROSS AND RESURRECTION 


In John’s Gospel, the mother of Jesus reappears once more after the 
wedding at Cana, at the crucifixion which is Jesus’ ‘hour’, a pivotal 
moment in the story of Mary. In John 19:25, ‘standing near the cross of 
Jesus were his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas [or 
daughter or mother, the Greek is not clear], and Mary Magdalene’. 
Commentators are unclear whether this refers to two, three, or four women: 
to identify three is traditional, and so Clopas was regarded in later Christian 


tradition as Joseph's brother (Eusebius, The History of the Church 3.11).?? 
This is a natural conclusion to be drawn from the unlikelihood of two 
Marys being sisters; they are better understood as sisters-in-law. Some 
modern exegetes (e.g. Brown 1994: 1014-15; Michaels 2010: 954) find 
four women in this passage. 

The mother of Jesus and the beloved disciple are anonymous figures in 
John’s Gospel, and they come together at the cross. Jesus entrusts his 
mother to the beloved disciple, so that they enter a new relationship of 
mother and son and the beloved disciple takes her into his home. This led to 
traditions that John took Mary to Ephesus. It was also used in patristic 
arguments for Mary not having other children after Jesus as it was felt that 
surviving sons naturally would have looked after their mother, as in Origen 
(Commentary on John 1:6)" and Jerome (On the Perpetual Virginity of 
Blessed Mary 15)?" Yet Michaels (2010: 957-8) suggests that it is not 
impossible that the original beloved disciple was actually a brother of Jesus; 
Tabor (2006: 186—7) thinks that it was James. Of course, the traditional 
identification of the beloved disciple is not a brother of Jesus but John the 
son of Zebedee, although modern scholars have posited another apostolic 
figure known as John the Elder (see e.g. Bauckham 2007). 

The scene at the cross in John’s Gospel involving the mother of Jesus 
and the beloved disciple transcends the simple expedient of Jesus making 
provision for his mother. There have been many attempts to uncover the 
meaning behind these figures (discussed in e.g. Brown et al. 1978: 210-18; 
Bauckham 2007: 82-91). Nortjé-Meyer (2009: 127-9) summarizes 
scholarly conclusions regarding the symbolic significance of the ‘mother of 
Jesus’ in John: she is a new Eve; Mother Zion; Israel; Jewish Christianity; a 
prototype of faith and discipleship; the symbol of the Church; the family of 


faith at the cross. All of these bar Jewish Christianity, which is 
Bultmann’s (discredited) suggestion, have been influential in Christian 
tradition (except that the association of Mary with the Daughter of Zion 
would be more familiar in the Churches). Brown et al. (1978: 206—18) 
concluded that the only interpretation which can definitely be attributed to 
the writer of John’s Gospel is that the scene invites the reader into a new 
eschatological family relationship to Jesus. Lincoln (2005: 477) says of 
Mary at the cross in John that: ‘It appears that she represents all who are 
receptive to salvation from Jesus ... who are now referred to the disciple 


who is the witness par excellence ...’. In Catholicism, it is rather the other 
way round: the scene is more important than any other for establishing 
Mary as the ‘Mother of the Church’ (as declared by Pope Paul VI at Vatican 
II in 1964), because the beloved disciple signifies the believer. 

Mary's presence at the crucifixion is derived from John's Gospel but, in 
the Western Churches at least, she is not thought to be present according to 
the synoptic gospels. This is based on the traditional Western belief that she 
is not the same person as ‘Mary the mother of James the younger and Joses’ 
in Mark 15:40, a witness to the crucifixion, burial, and empty tomb (see 
also 15:47 and 16:1)? However, this assumption is far from universal. 
Regarding these two women as one and the same was another aspect of the 
Helvidian position, denounced by Jerome in On the Perpetual Virginity of 
Blessed Mary. Helvidius' position is strengthened by the parallels between 
the names of the brothers in Mark 15:40 and 6:3 or Matthew 13:55 and 
27:56. This has been revisited in modern scholarship (see e.g. Bauckham 
2002: 253). Despite this, it has not been established in biblical criticism, 
although there are exceptions such as Gundry (1993: 977) and Michaels 
(2010: 955) who argue for it. Gundry suggests that ‘the younger’ refers to 
James as the younger brother of Jesus. 

Brown et al. (1978: 70) reject the identification of Mary the mother of 
James and Joses with the mother of Jesus, asking why Mark would decline 
to refer to the mother of Jesus at the crucifixion and burial if it were known 
that she was present. However, while dismissing it, they also give us a 
possible reason for accepting it. In a footnote, they add: ‘Or is it possible 
that Mark chose to identify the mother of Jesus by her other sons (James 
and Joses) because Jesus has been identified as “Son of God" at 15.39?’ 
(1978: 70n131). Likewise Bauckham (2004: 13) is against the idea; later in 
his book, he provides an answer but without realizing it: ‘There is also 
evidence that Jesus' brothers themselves were responsible for the 
downplaying of their relationship to the Lord’ (Bauckham 2004: 128). The 
authors of the letters of James and Jude, who are presumed to be the 
brothers of Jesus, refer to themselves as ‘servant of Jesus Christ’. Jude is 
the *brother of James' but neither letter refers to the authors as *brothers of 
Jesus' despite the fact that Paul himself uses this epithet to describe James 
(Gal. 1:19). So there are New Testament examples of relatives of Jesus not 
being referred to as such in deference to him. 


Therefore, adding to these points the observation that Mark minimized 
the association of Jesus with his family, there is a rationale for 
understanding why Mary was referred to in Mark and Matthew as the 
mother of James and Joses/Joseph, the eldest brothers in the family, but not 
of Jesus. The conclusion that Mary the mother of Jesus 1s an onlooker at the 
crucifixion in all four gospels is therefore a sustainable one. Motives for 
rejecting this are often confessional: to remove any doubt about the 
Perpetual Virginity of Mary in the Catholic tradition in which Mary is not 
the mother of James and Joses, and to honour the plain reading of the text 
amongst Protestants. However, for the Orthodox, it is not so problematic: 
Mary is, after all, the stepmother of James and Joses in the Epiphanian 
interpretation. If the identification of Mary with Mary the mother of James 
and Joses were to be accepted, then the unanimity of the presence of Mary 
at the crucifixion suggests a pre-gospel tradition? of Mary's involvement in 
the events of the first Easter, at the cross and tomb.*! 

Narratives describing resurrection appearances of Jesus are omitted from 
the original and shorter version of Mark, but in Matthew, they are present: 
the women at the tomb see Jesus (28:9-10) and so do the disciples in the 
final passage (28:16—20). Descriptions of Mary the mother of Jesus 
witnessing the resurrection certainly occur in post-biblical literature (see 
e.g. Shoemaker 2016: 84—7). Yet, while a meeting between the risen Christ 
and his mother has been pictured in Catholic art and was important to 
various Catholic saints through history, it is not regarded in the West as 
being described in the gospels themselves. However, if the ‘other Mary’ of 


Matthew's and Mark’s Gospels is identified as Mary the mother of Jesus,“ 
then it follows that the first resurrection appearance of Jesus in Matthew is 
to Mary his mother as well as to Mary Magdalene. She would have been 
among the first to see his risen body and to grasp his feet. The belief that, in 
this way, Matthew records the appearance of Jesus to Mary the Theotokos is 
accepted in some Orthodox traditions and depicted in icons. It was attested 
in the fourth century by Gregory of Nyssa in Oration on the Resurrection of 
Christ 2? and John Chrysostom in Homily on Matthew 88,** then in the 
fourteenth century by Gregory Palamas (Homily for the Sunday of the 


Myrrhbearing Women)? This reading of Matthew is not unanimous in the 
East. In The Life of the Virgin, attributed to Maximus the Confessor in the 
seventh century, the *other Mary' seems to be identified with Mary the wife 


of Clopas (Shoemaker 2012: 117-18). Yet, nevertheless, The Life of the 
Virgin describes Mary the mother of Jesus as the leader of the myrrh- 
bearing women at the tomb and first witness of the resurrection (Shoemaker 
2012: 119-20). 

At the empty tomb, Luke has named the woman at the tomb simply as 


‘Mary, the mother of James’ (24:10).^6 The women in this gospel do not see 
the risen Jesus; this is the privilege of the disciples on the road to Emmaus 
(24:13—35), an episode which begins the final encounter between the risen 
Jesus and the disciples leading up to the Ascension. In John, despite the 
mother of Jesus' presence at the cross, only Mary Magdalene among the 
women is named in the empty tomb and resurrection narrative of 20:1—18. 

In Acts, Mary appears for a final time along with Jesus' brothers, 
praying with the community between the Ascension and Pentecost (1:14). 
Thus Mary has been traditionally associated with these events, often 
pictured amongst the disciples at Pentecost. There is also mention of a 
‘Mary, the mother of John whose other name was Mark’, whose house is 
used for communal prayer in Acts 12:12. While Mary was the one of the 
most common female names in first century Israel, perhaps applying to one 
in four women (Bauckham 2004: 43), the association of the name Mary 
with the motherhood of important apostles seems coincidental, to say the 
least. This might suggest a very early association of the name Mary with the 
Church as a community. There is the possibility that the New Testament 
contains the seeds of later descriptions of Mary as the mother figure and 
image of the Church, given that churches were symbolically identified as 
mothers in the New Testament period (1 Pet. 5:13; 2 John 1, 13). 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the New Testament passages about Mary that give rise to 
doctrines, artistic depictions, and devotional references in East and West are 
derived from the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, and the first chapter 
of Acts. The passages about Mary in the other gospels reverse the apparent 
tendency in the Gospel of Mark to diminish the importance of Mary as a 
member of the family of Jesus, although this downplaying of status 
continues for Jesus' brothers, who were Jewish Christian leaders in the early 


decades of the Church. In addition, Mary came to be identified with the 
woman in the vision of Revelation 12, and there are also traditional 
associations of Mary with important motifs in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

If Mark's Gospel is the earliest, this might seem to discourage attempts 
to trace any emphasis on Mary back before the Gospels. However, an older 
pre-synoptic stratum of information about Mary at the crucifixion and 
burial of Jesus could be proposed if she is identified with Mary the mother 
of James and Joses/Joseph in Mark's and Matthew’s Gospels. This 
identification was made in the early Church and it was retained in the 
Orthodox tradition. It suggests the possible existence of an early testimony 
to Mary as witness of the resurrection, despite this being regarded in the 
West as extra-biblical. 

The maternal relationship of Mary to James and the other brothers of 
Jesus is stated in the gospels and Acts; yet the doctrine of Perpetual 
Virginity has led to it being overlooked as, in this doctrine, she was not their 
natural mother. The physical status of Mary as a 'virgin' is not important in 
the New Testament, where the emphasis is rather on the miraculous birth of 
Jesus and Mary's assent to it, and yet virginity became her main defining 
characteristic. There would be an interesting shift in iconography if Mary's 
motherhood of a whole family, including the sisters mentioned in Mark 6:3, 
took centre stage as opposed to her relationship with an only child. 

The prominence of James in the early Church presents a second phase in 
the story of Mary: she is not just the mother of Jesus, but also of James the 
‘first bishop of Jerusalem’ (albeit as a stepmother in the Orthodox tradition). 
We cannot posit what this second stage was like or how long it lasted, as it 
is not recorded in the New Testament beyond Acts 1:14. While their 
relationship is not elaborated in the New Testament, it is described in the 
seventh-century Life of the Virgin, where it is said that James took care of 
Mary after she returned from Ephesus to Jerusalem (Shoemaker 2012: 
125).47 What we can conclude with some confidence is that Mary and the 
brothers of Jesus were remembered as a family unit in the pre-gospel 
tradition, one that participated in and contributed to the mission of Jesus 
and the very earliest Church. 
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CHAPTER 2 


TONY BURKE 


INTRODUCTION 


THE canonical gospels offer little information about the life of Mary of 
Nazareth before the birth of Jesus, and less still about what happened to her 
after Jesus' death. Christian imagination filled in these gaps in Mary's 
biography through additional texts, some that include Mary as a peripheral 
character to stories focused on Jesus, just as in the canonical gospels, and 
some that focus entirely on Mary. This latter group of texts do more than 
simply supply information absent from earlier gospels, they also introduce 
some key aspects of doctrine—such as the Perpetual Virginity of Mary, the 
Immaculate Conception, and the Assumption—and form the basis of feast 
days celebrating the Theotokos, the mother of God. Two texts in particular 
form the book ends for the following discussion of the ‘apocryphal Mary’: 
the Protevangelium of James, which focuses on the birth and early life of 
Mary, and the Dormition of the Virgin, which focuses on her final days. 
Between these two are numerous texts that expand and reflect upon Mary's 
birth and early life, upon her role as the mother of Jesus, and upon her 
depiction as a mediator between God and humanity. The apocryphal Mary 
encompasses also appearances of a disciple named Mary who is not clearly 
identified—she is as much Mary Magdalene or Mary of Bethany as Mary of 
Nazareth, or maybe all of these women at once. Another phenomenon 
observable in the texts is the combination of Marian apocrypha into 


sprawling life of Mary biographies that were used for devotional reading in 
the churches of the East. Together, all of these texts show that Mary of 
Nazareth is a much more nuanced figure in Christian literature than one 
might expect from reading the canonical gospels alone. She is wife and 
mother, yes, but also disciple, visionary, matriarch, heavenly sojourner, and 
mediator. 


MARY, THE MOTHER OF GOD 


The earliest apocryphal Marian text, and indeed one of the earliest texts of 
the entire corpus of Christian apocrypha, is, appropriately enough, the one 
that focuses on her conception, birth, and early years. The Protevangelium 
of James tells the story of Anna and Joachim, a wealthy couple living in 
Jerusalem who long for a child (text and translation in Ehrman and Pleše 
2011: 31—71). When their prayers are answered, they dedicate their little 
girl, Mary, to the company of virgins who live in the temple. At the age of 
twelve Mary must leave the temple, so she is given into the care of Joseph, 
an aged widower with children of his own. The text then weaves together 
material from the infancy narratives of Matthew and Luke with some 
traditions of its own—most notably, Jesus is born in a cave (not an inn), the 
birth is not like that of normal children (a bright cloud overshadows the 
cave and when it departs, a great light appears within, which becomes an 
infant), and the event is attended by two midwives. The Protevangelium 
concludes with the flight of Elizabeth and John the Baptist to escape the 
slaughter of the innocents and an account of the murder of Zechariah by the 
soldiers of Herod. 

The Protevangelium of James was an extremely popular text throughout 
its history. Little is known about its origins, but it had to have been 
composed sometime between the Gospels of Matthew and Luke (ca. 80—90) 
and the career of Clement of Alexandria (ca. 150—215), who is aware of the 
tradition of the midwife Salome (Stromata 7.16.93; see also Origen, 
Commentary on Matthew 10.17 and Contra Celsum 1.51). It 1s attributed to 
James, the brother of Jesus (a step-brother in this text), but the true identity 
of its author remains a mystery, although there are indications that it hails 
from a Jewish-Christian environment (Vuong 2011). The original title of the 


text seems to have been simply ‘The Birth of Mary’ or ‘The Book of 
James’; it only became the Protevangelium of James when published in 
1552 by Theodore Bibliander (Postel 1552), who believed it to be a source 
for the canonical infancy narratives. Few scholars today would agree with 
that argument but the name has endured and nevertheless captures the 
content of the text as an account of events set largely before the New 
Testament accounts. The Protevangelium was widely copied in the Greek 
world—more than 150 manuscripts are extant, including one in the Bodmer 
collection (Papyrus Bodmer V) that dates to the fifth century (de Strycker 
1961). It travelled east in translations into Syriac, Arabic, Georgian, 
Armenian, and Slavonic, south into Coptic, and west into Latin and 
European romance languages. And its stories were captured in art, 
iconography (Cartlidge and Elliott 2001: 21—42; Jensen 2015), and drama 
(Fitzgerald and Sebastian 2012: 245—82). The impact of the Protevangelium 
is felt also in the institution of several feast days: the Presentation of Mary 
in the Temple, the Conception of Anna, and the Feast of Anna and Joachim 
(Elliott 2015: 285-6). 

The Protevangelium does much more than simply fill in gaps left by the 
canonical gospels. For one, it may have been crafted in response to 
calumnies against Mary reaching back to the mid-first century, 1f Matthew's 
genealogy was indeed constructed to show how the messianic line was 
guarded through the efforts of several women who, like Mary (presumably), 
were of questionable character. Such slanders continued to circulate into the 
second century with some incorporated into Celsus' 7rue Doctrine, a 
critique of Christianity that depicts Mary as an impoverished, unmarried 
woman seduced by a Roman soldier (see Origen, Contra Celsum 1.28—39) 
and later in the fifth-century Acts of Pilate 2 (text and translation in Ehrman 
and PleSe 2011: 419—63) where the Jewish elders at Jesus’ trial claim that he 
was born of fornication (i.e. Mary and Joseph were not married when he 
was conceived), and in the anti-Christian Life of Jesus (Toledot Yeshu), 
where Mary is depicted as a low-class hairdresser who, though married, 
conceived Jesus with another man (Alexander 2011). The Protevangelium 
shows instead that Mary was from a wealthy family and that she was well- 
protected from corrupting influences: she was kept in her bedroom until, at 
two years old, she entered the temple where she received her food from an 
angel. Even her conception is depicted as exceptional. Joachim is in the 
wilderness when Anna receives word from an angel that she will give birth. 


The manuscripts differ about how long the couple were separated, and it is 
never made explicit that Mary's conception was a miracle on par with that 
of Jesus, but the story can be used to support, and perhaps even gave rise to, 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, which states that Mary was 
born without the stain of original sin. The Protevangelium also supports the 
doctrine of the Perpetual Virginity of Mary, by depicting Joseph as Mary's 
reluctant guardian rather than her husband, by explaining the brothers and 
sisters of Jesus (mentioned particularly in Mark 6:3/Matt. 13:55—56 and 
John 7:3—5) as Joseph's children from a previous marriage, and by having 
the newborn Jesus magically pass through Mary without rupturing her 
hymen. 

The Protevangelium became such an authority about Mary that it was 
used as a source by other writers in their crafting of new apocryphal texts. 
Take, for example, On the Priesthood of Jesus, written around the 
seventh/eighth century and extant today in several Greek forms, as well as 
Arabic and Georgian (translation in Adler 2016). It uses portions of the 
Protevangelium in a story about the candidacy of Jesus for the temple 
priesthood. According to the account, newly appointed priests must be of 
Levitical lineage and the names of their father and mother must be added to 
a registry safeguarded in the temple. By this point in Jesus’ life, Joseph has 
died, so Mary is brought before the priests to testify about Jesus’ lineage. In 
one form of the tale, Mary is said to be a descendant of both priestly tribes 
(Aaron and Judah), in another the concern is over Joseph's ancestry and it is 
determined that he is from the tribe of Aaron. The text then moves on to 
address the conception of Jesus, since the families of all candidates for the 
priesthood must be above reproach. The priests promise no harm will befall 
Mary if she admits to infelicity; in fact they will forgive her for it if she 
answers honestly. In response, Mary tells how Joseph doubted Mary's 
loyalty and this led her to a trial by the water of accusation (On the 
Priesthood of Jesus 21; cf. Protevangelium 16). Pressed further, she tells the 
priests that she *did not know a man; as natural proof of this I offer the seal 
of my virginity' (24:3). The priests test her claim by fetching midwives to 
prove that Mary is still a virgin (26; cf. Protevangelium 20) and interrogate 
her neighbours and family. Convinced by the evidence, the priests admit 
Jesus into their ranks. Elements of the Protevangelium appear also in the 
Coptic History of Joseph the Carpenter (Joseph as a widower and father, 
chapter 2; Mary dedicated to the temple and later appointed to the care of 


Joseph, chapter 3; and the birth of Jesus in a cave, chapter 4; text and 
translation in Ehrman & PleSe 2011: 157—93) and in a range of texts 
narrating the life of John the Baptist (the Life of John the Baptist by 
Serapion, the Decapitation of John the Forerunner, and the Martyrdom of 
Zechariah), although these expand on the portion of the Protevangelium 
that focuses on the flight of Elizabeth and John and on the murder of 
Zechariah (Burke 2014: 285-91). 

The most dramatic repurposing of the Protevangelium episodes comes in 
two expansions, one in Armenian and the other in Syriac, that continue the 
story of Mary beyond the birth of Jesus. The Armenian Infancy Gospel, 
translated from Syriac some time before the end of the sixth century 
(translation in Terian 2008), begins with a recounting of the entire 
Protevangelium (chapters 1—14), then reveals what transpired during the 
Holy Family's time in Egypt (chapters 15-16), and the remainder tells a 
series of stories of miracles performed by Jesus in various Palestinian cities 
(chapters 18—37). For the most part Mary, along with Joseph, operates in the 
background in these tales, astonished at Jesus’ miracles and troubled over 
how to parent a child with such abilities and wisdom. The second of these 
expansions is the Gospel of the Infancy, extant in Arabic (as the Arabic 
Infancy Gospel) and in Syriac (as part of the East Syriac History of the 
Virgin), both derived from a Syriac original composed some time before the 
seventh century (translation of Arabic in Genequand 1997; Syriac in Budge 
1899; see also Burke 2017: 99-119). The new stories included in this text 
also take place during Jesus' childhood in Egypt (chapters 10—23) and then 
Palestine (chapters 24—44), but Mary plays a far more active role here than 
she does in the Armenian Infancy Gospel. The miracles of exorcism and 
healing are effected through the application of the infant Jesus’ bathwater 
and swaddling bands, but the supplicants approach Mary for intercession, 
she chooses who is to be cured, and the villagers praise and adore her in 
response. Mary has become an intermediary figure between Jesus and the 
people, between God and humans, a role that she takes on also in texts 
about her death and afterlife. 

Although banned in the West, the Protevangelium took on a new life in 
an expanded Latin form attributed, in some manuscripts, to Matthew. This 
Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew was extremely popular and exists now in around 
200 manuscripts, some expanded with additional stories, as well as further 
translations into European vernaculars (text and translation in Ehrman and 


PleSe 2011: 73—113). One branch of the manuscript tradition, referred to as 
the J Compilation, incorporates portions of another, now otherwise-lost 
infancy gospel (Kaestli 2011). And Pseudo-Matthew was subsequently 
edited to create the Nativity of Mary, a text focusing solely on Mary's life; it 
too was copied widely and presently exists in over 130 manuscripts 
(translation in Beyers 1997). Among the changes made to the 
Protevangelium in Pseudo-Matthew is a further heightening of Mary's 
asceticism and sexual abstinence. The depiction of her life among the 
temple virgins in chapter 6 1s enhanced with parallels to the monastic 
lifestyle dictated by the Rule of Benedict and the Rule of the Master, both 
composed in the sixth century, as well as other patristic literature about 
virgin ascetics (Beyers 2011). Later in the text, when Mary's pregnancy is 
discovered, she declares: *As the Lord of all hosts lives, in whose presence I 
stand, I have never known a man; indeed, I decided long ago, while still a 
young child, never to know one. And this is the vow I made to God from 
my childhood, that I would remain in the purity of the one who created me. 
By this vow I am confident that I will live for him alone, and serve him 
alone, and abide in him alone, without any pollution, as long as I live’ 
(Pseudo-Matthew 12:4). Mary is so exceptional that she is even able to heal 
people with her touch (6:3). Another profound change is the elimination of 
the flight of John and the death of Zechariah, replaced by new tales of 
Jesus' infancy set during the flight to Egypt (chapters 18—25). In one 
particularly memorable episode, Mary rests from their travels beneath a 
palm tree and longs for refreshment from the fruit of the tree. Jesus 
commands the tree to ‘Bend down and refresh my mother with your fruit’ 
(20:2). It bends down to Mary’s feet and they all eat the fruit. 

Finally, mention should be made of several other texts about Jesus’ birth 
and childhood in which Mary is featured. The first of these is the Odes of 
Solomon, an early Christian hymnbook dated to the late first or early second 
century (translation in Charlesworth 1983) and extant in Greek and Syriac, 
with portions in Coptic and Latin. Ode 19, preserved only in Syriac, depicts 
the conception and birth of Jesus as follows: 


The womb of the Virgin took [the milk of the two breasts of the Father], 
and she received conception and gave birth. 

So the Virgin became a mother with great mercies. 

And she labored and bore the Son but without pain, 

because it did not occur without purpose. 


And she did not seek a midwife, 
because he caused her to give life. (19:6—9) 


A midwife is also mentioned in the Ascension of Isaiah, a second-century 
Christian-authored Old Testament pseudepigraphon, this one available in 
Ethiopic with portions in Greek, Latin, and Coptic (translation in Müller 
2003). The latter half of the text presents a vision of Isaiah as narrated to his 
son Hezekiah. One portion of this vision retells events from the canonical 
infancy narratives (11:2—6) and then adds, ‘after two months, when Joseph 
was in his house, and his wife Mary, but both alone, it came to pass, while 
they were alone, that Mary straightaway beheld with her eyes and saw a 
small child, and she was amazed. And when her amazement wore off, her 
womb was found as it was before she was with child’ (11:7—9). When 
people in Bethlehem hear of the birth, they cannot believe it and some say, 
‘She has not given birth: the midwife has not gone up [to her] and we have 
heard no cries of pain' (11:14). 

A second pair of additional texts includes expansions of the story of the 
Visitation of the Magi (Matt 2:1—12). In the Revelation of the Magi 
preserved in the Chronicle of Zuqnin, which today exists in only a single 
eighth-century Syriac manuscript, Jesus is portrayed as the star that guides 
the Magi to Bethlehem (translation in Landau 2010). After his incarnation, 
the infant Jesus praises his mother, saying: *you shall receive the reward for 
your service and shall have blessing and remembrance in all (the) 
generations' (Revelation of the Magi 25:1). In the Legend of Aphroditianus, 
found in a number of languages (Greek, Slavonic, Romanian, and 
Armenian) but likely originating in Greek in the fifth century, the star 
appears in the temple of Hera at Jesus' birth, not before (translation in 
Heyden 2016). It descends through the opened roof and rests above the 
statue of Hera, also named Pege (Source), announcing a birth in her through 
Helios (Zeus): ‘he produces a blameless childbirth for you, who is 
becoming the mother of the first of all ranks, bride of the triple-named 
single divinity' (Legend of Aphroditianus 3:1). The Magi follow the star to 
Bethlehem, and meet Mary, who is described as ‘small in stature even when 
she stood upright, and had a delicate body, wheat-coloured; and she had her 
hair bound with a simple, very beautiful hairstyle’ (8:4). An attendant of the 
Magi paints images of mother and child and brings them back to Persia 
where they are placed in the temple in which the oracle was given. The 
curious features of the Legend appear to be the result of the Christianization 


of the cult of the Syrian goddess Atargatis in Hierapolis described by 
Lucian of Samosata in De Dea Syria (Heyden 2016: 6—7). Atargatis was 
called ‘Syrian Hera’ and adored as ‘Source’ and ‘Virgin’. In her temple, a 
precious stone above her statue would light up at night, and statues of other 
gods would move and give oracles. 

A third pair of Mary related texts depict the difficulties endured by Mary 
as she learns to parent the wonderworking son of God. The first of these is 
the Vision of Theophilus, which purports to be the record of a vision of 
Mary seen by Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria from 385 to 412, and 
recounted by Cyril of Alexandria (412-44) on the feast day of her 
Dormition (text and translation in Mingana 1931). The text focuses on 
Egyptian pilgrimage sites and was probably composed in Coptic, from 
which it was translated into Ethiopic, Arabic, and Syriac. According to the 
story, Theophilus visits Qusqam in Upper Egypt and stays in a house where 
the Holy Family once lived. While there, he has a vision in which Mary 
tells him of the family’s time in Egypt and how they were denied the 
hospitality of the townsfolk because the idols in the villages were destroyed 
by Jesus’ presence. The family were pursued by the authorities and priests 
and, later, by the soldiers of Herod. They ended up staying in a house that, 
in time, became a pilgrimage site. In Mary’s recounting, wherever the 
family went in Egypt, the young Jesus cured the sick, exorcized the 
possessed, and created healing springs of water. The text ends with Mary 
describing how she returned to the house later in life with the risen Jesus 
and the apostles to sanctify it as a church and conduct the first mass. The 
story of Mary shifts forward in time to Jesus’ later childhood in the /nfancy 
Gospel of Thomas, composed in the late second century and extant in 
Greek, Syriac, Latin, Old Slavonic, Irish, Ethiopic, and Georgian (text and 
translation in Ehrman and PleSe 2011: 3—23). One story features the six- 
year-old Jesus fetching water for his mother and bringing it back to her in 
his cloak. Mary is amazed at this wonder and, as in Luke 2:19 and 2:51, 
‘She kept to herself the mysterious deeds that she saw him do’ (Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas 11:2). Later, Joseph commands her to not let Jesus out of 
the home because he 1s afraid the boy will murder someone (14:3). But the 
situation improves in Thomas’s retelling of the twelve-year-old Jesus in the 
temple (Luke 2:41—52); in this version the scribes and Pharisees tell Mary: 
“You are most fortunate among women, because God has blessed the fruit 
of your womb’ (19:4). Mary also appears in a prologue added to one version 


of Thomas narrating, once again, episodes set in Egypt (text and translation 
in Ehrman and Pleše 2011: 25—9). Surprisingly, Joseph is mostly absent in 
these tales; even the angel who announces that it is safe for the family to 
return home appears to Mary, rather than to Joseph as in Matthew 2:19. 


MARY, THE DISCIPLE or JESUS 


Considerably fewer apocryphal texts narrate activities of Mary set during 
Jesus’ adult years. But the ones that do are notable particularly for how they 
confuse or conflate Mary of Nazareth with other biblical Marys, particularly 
Mary Magdalene. The Lament of Mary, a text attributed to a certain 
(perhaps fictional) Bishop Cyriacus of Behnesa and extant in Coptic, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic, intertwines the events of Jesus’ passion and 
resurrection with poetic lamentations of his mother (text and translation in 
Mingana 1928). The Lament is one of a number of texts composed in fifth- 
century Egypt that set newly ‘discovered’ apocryphal texts within a 
homiletic framework (Suciu 2017: 85—8); the narrative of Mary is said here 
to be a quotation from the memoirs of Gamaliel the Elder. It opens with 
Mary seeking one of the apostles to accompany her to the cross but all have 
fled except for John. The two arrive at Calvary and Jesus puts Mary in 
John's care, as reported in John 19:26—7. Seeing her son in such pain, Mary 
calls out: *Oh my son, would that I had with you a crown of thorns on my 
head, and would that I could make it as painful as yours' (Mingana 1928: 
190). As Mary is led away, some women say to her: ‘Our vengeance has 
come today on you and on your Son, because it is through you that our 
wombs have become childless from the year in which you brought Him 
forth’ (Mingana 1928: 191). Easter morning comes and Mary goes to the 
tomb and laments that she cannot see Jesus' body. Recalling the scene with 
Mary Magdalene from John 20:11—18, Jesus appears to his mother, but she 
thinks him to be the owner of the garden. Jesus reveals his identity and 
sends Mary to tell the apostles he has risen. This substitution of Mary of 
Nazareth at the tomb for Mary Magdalene is not unique to this text; it is 
found in other Coptic writings and in Syriac tradition from as early as the 
second century (Shoemaker 2001: 561—7; Suciu 2017: 87). 


A figure named Mary also makes frequent appearances in dialogues 
between the disciples and the risen Jesus. Sometimes it is clear that this 
figure is Jesus’ mother, at other times it is not; yet scholars have frequently 
assumed it to be Mary Magdalene. In the Dialogue of the Saviour, 
preserved only in a fourth-century Coptic codex from Nag Hammadi, Jesus 
speaks with Matthew, Judas (presumably Judas Thomas), and someone 
named Mary. No particular identifying features are provided about any of 
the speakers, but Jesus responds to one of Mary's questions by calling her 
‘Sister’ (Dialogue of the Saviour 131, 22; translation in Meyer 2007: 297— 
311), although this does not preclude the woman being his mother. The 
similar Wisdom of Jesus Christ, also in Coptic from Nag Hammadi but 
extant as well in a second Coptic manuscript and a fourth-century Greek 
fragment, again features questions posed by several disciples, including one 
named Mary (translation in Meyer 2007: 283—96). In the same way, the 
Mary of Gospel of Thomas 114, of whom Peter says ‘Mary should leave us, 
for females are not worthy of life’ (translation in Meyer 2007: 133—56) and 
the Mary of the Gospel of Mary, to whom Peter says 'Sister, we know that 
the Saviour loved you more than the rest of women’ (10:1—3; cf. 18:14—15; 
translation in Meyer 2007: 737—47), 1s identified as neither the Virgin, nor 
the Magdalene, nor Mary of Bethany, for that matter. The Pistis Sophia, 
another post-resurrection dialogue preserved in Coptic, is only slightly 
clearer (text and translation in Schmidt and MacDermot 1978). Both Mary 
of Nazareth and Mary Magdalene ask Jesus questions, and sometimes the 
identity of the speaker is made explicit, but sometimes it 1s not. Perhaps a 
precise identification is not the concern of the authors of these texts, who 
may have been content to have the characters blend into one composite 
‘Mary’ (Shoemaker 2001, 2002a, 2005). Such a spirit may lie behind the 
memorable statement from the Gospel of Philip: ‘Three women always 
walked with the master: Mary his mother, [his] sister, and Mary of 
Magdala, who is called his companion. For “Mary” is the name of his sister, 
his mother, and his companion’ (59, 6—11; translation in Meyer 2007: 157— 
86). 

One additional dialogue text unequivocally features Mary of Nazareth, 
and in a fairly prominent role. The third-century Questions of Bartholomew, 
extant in Greek, Latin, and Church Slavonic, features a number of the 
apostles but Bartholomew is often selected from among them to be the one 
to ask Jesus questions (translation in Scheidweiler 1991). At one point, 


however, they have Bartholomew ask Mary a question: *You who are highly 
favoured, tabernacle of the Most High, unblemished, we, the apostles ask 
you, but they have sent me to you. Tell us how you conceived the 
incomprehensible, or how you carried him who cannot be carried or how 
you bore so much greatness’. Mary is reluctant to answer fearing that ‘fire 
will come out of my mouth and consume the whole earth’ (Questions of 
Bartholomew 2.2, 5). But she relents and tells them about an encounter she 
had with God while she was being fed in the temple by angels (recalling 
Protevangelium 8:1). God performed the Eucharist and then announced that 
in three years he would send his Word and she would conceive a son 
(Questions of Bartholomew 2:15—21). Just as Mary finishes talking, fire 
comes out of her mouth, just as she feared, but Jesus makes it cease. Later, 
Peter asks Mary to ‘ask the Lord to reveal to us all that is in heaven’ (4:1) 
and Mary again tries to defer, saying that Peter should ask the question 
since he is the rock of the church and because he is a man (4:2, 5); in the 
end, Bartholomew must step in and speak to Jesus. 

The apocryphal Mary is also a letter writer. In a set of four Pseudo- 
Ignatian epistles composed in Latin around the eleventh century (translation 
in Roberts and Donaldson 1867: 490—3), Ignatius twice writes to the apostle 
John expressing a desire to visit Jerusalem and see Mary, on whom he 
lavishes praise, saying: ‘as we are informed by those who are worthy of 
credit, there is in Mary the mother of Jesus an angelic purity of nature allied 
with the nature of humanity'. A third letter is addressed directly to Mary, 
asking for verification of information about Jesus given to Ignatius by John. 
In her response, Mary calls herself a 'fellow disciple', confirms John's 
report, and promises that she and John will one day visit Ignatius. 


MARY, THE HEAVENLY SOJOURNER 


Mary's life story comes to a close in a textual tradition extant in many 
forms and under many names, although the most well-known is the 
Dormition (or ‘falling asleep’) of Mary. The Clavis Apocryphorum Novi 
Testamenti (Geerard 1992) lists seventy-seven versions of this text, in 
Greek, Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, Georgian, Irish, and Church 
Slavonic. Like the Protevangelium, its contents are represented in art and 


iconography, particularly in life cycles of Mary. The texts essentially reflect 
two approaches to Mary's death: either she dies and after three days she is 
taken body and soul into Paradise, or Mary dies and her body remains on 
earth awaiting reunion with her soul at the end of time. Both approaches 
originated in the fifth century and gave rise, many centuries later, to the 
dogma of the Virgin's bodily Assumption—meaning that Mary ascended 
body and soul to heaven just like her son. 

The standard Greek version, entitled the Discourse on the Dormition and 
attributed to the apostle John (translation in Shoemaker 2002b: 351—69), is 
found in over 100 manuscripts. Despite its obvious popularity, it is a poor 
representative of the original text—it is merely a summary of a much 
lengthier text that survives in a Syriac translation divided into six books 
(text and translated by Wright 1865). In this Six Books Dormition, Mary 
goes to the tomb of Jesus daily to pray but the Jews of Jerusalem have 
forbidden such behaviour, so she returns to Bethlehem, attended by three 
virgins who minister to her. In Bethlehem she falls ill and prays that John 
and all the other apostles, some of whom have died, may attend her in her 
final days. In answer to her prayer, the apostles come to her on a cloud and 
bow down before her. Mary's home becomes the site of miraculous signs 
and the sick and demon-possessed come to her for healing; also noble 
women come from afar with gifts and worship her. Mary has taken on, once 
again, the role of intercessor; this is made most explicit in the apostles’ 
request that she ‘leave a blessing ... that those who make unto you 
commemorations and offerings be delivered from grievous afflictions’ 
(Wright 1865: 151). Mary then prays to Jesus asking for blessings to be 
bestowed on those who honour her or call on her name in times of distress, 
and the apostles institute feast days for her commemoration. After her 
death, Mary’s body is placed on a chariot of light which speeds off to the 
Paradise of Eden. In the final book of the text, Mary is taken on a tour of 
the heavens and shown Gehenna where the wicked will be cast on the day 
of judgement. 

Another early version of the Dormition, represented in the Ethiopian 
Liber Requiei Mariae (the Book of Mary s Repose; translation in Shoemaker 
2002b: 290—350), begins with a lengthy discourse between the resurrected 
Jesus and Mary. He reminds Mary of the time he commanded a palm tree to 
bend down to them so they could pluck its fruit (a story found also in the 
Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew). Jesus reveals that the palm tree was expelled 


from Paradise and then he restores it to its former home as a display of his 
ability to reward ‘also those people who humble themselves before God’ 
(Book of Mary 5 Repose 10). Mary then asks Jesus about the conditions of 
redemption—'what is the sign of those who will be brought?' (11) and 
‘what will we do when we rest our body, because we do not want to 
abandon it on earth?' (12)—to which Jesus responds with esoterica 
reminiscent of demiurgical texts (e.g. ‘and even if a person has gained the 
whole world, and he has been abandoned to the beast with the body of a 
lion and the tail of a snake, what is his profit?' (15). 

Mary's tour of Gehenna in the early Dormition texts was expanded into 
a separate text known as the Apocalypse of the Virgin (translation in 
Shoemaker 2016). A variety of dates have been suggested for its 
composition, all depending on where one places it in the development of 
Marian piety; somewhere in the seventh century seems likely (Shoemaker 
2016: 497—9). The text opens with Mary praying at the Mount of Olives. 
The archangel Michael appears and she asks him: *How many punishments 
are there, by which the human race is punished?’, and says: ‘Tell me of the 
things in heaven and on the earth’ (Apocalypse of the Virgin 1—2). The two 
travel to Hades and witness the punishments being meted out to three 
groups of sinners: 1. unbelievers who did not confess the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and Mary's role as the Theotokos, and other non-Christians 
guilty of various social and sexual transgressions (e.g. not honouring their 
parents, usury, and swearing false oaths); 2. Christian clergy and laypeople 
who have committed ecclesiastical sins (not attending church, blasphemy, 
hypocritical clergy who do not practise what they preach and embezzle 
church funds); and 3. those situated on the ‘left parts of Paradise’ who 
suffer the ‘great punishments’ (Apocalypse of the Virgin 24): torments 
reserved for the Jews, murderers, and sorcerers, and those guilty of incest 
and infanticide. In the same location is a river of fire where Christians are 
punished. Mary is so moved by the Christian sinners' misery that she asks 
to be punished along with them. Michael tells her that it is not possible, so 
she calls upon God to have mercy upon them. She is joined by a chorus of 
voices: the angels, the prophets, and Christian saints (Paul and John). After 
several refusals, God finally sends down his son to the sinners and he 
allows them a period of respite every year during Eastertide—the fifty days 
from the Resurrection to Pentecost. Such intercession is a typical role of the 
seer in these apocalyptic tours of hell—for example, Peter in the 


Apocalypse of Peter, Paul in the Apocalypse of Paul, Ezra in the Latin 
Vision of Ezra and 6 Ezra—but it is particularly appropriate for Mary given 
how frequently she is acclaimed as the mediator between God and humans; 
the Apocalypse of the Virgin was not the first apocryphal text to depict Mary 
this way but it surely contributed to the portrayal. 


LIVES OF MARY 


Many Christians encountered the early apocryphal traditions of Mary in the 
form of compendia aimed at presenting readers with a complete biography 
of Mary (Mimouni 1994; Naffah 2009; Burke 2017). The same biographical 
urge is observable in the West in combinations of the Gospel of Pseudo- 
Matthew, the Infancy Gospel of Thomas, and the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
which together a form a Latin apocryphal life of Jesus. In Mary's case, 
these biographies take the form of two collections in Syriac and several 
others in Greek. The West Syriac Life of Mary combines the 
Protevangelium (divided into two books), the Vision of Theophilus, the 
Infancy Gospel of Thomas, and the Six-Books Dormition into a five-book 
collection. In some manuscripts this Life is combined with homilies and 
miracle stories to create an even more expansive collection of texts devoted 
to Mary. The East Syriac Church created its own History of the Virgin by 
combining the Gospel of the Infancy with a version of the Dormition of 
Mary and, in some manuscripts the /nfancy Gospel of Thomas, to form one 
lengthy text without divisions (text and translation in Budge 1899). 
Something similar occurred in the Byzantine world, beginning with the Life 
of the Virgin attributed to Maximus the Confessor (translation in Shoemaker 
2012). If truly composed by Maximus, then the text originated in the 
seventh century; it exists now only in a Georgian translation. It was so 
influential that it formed the basis of later lives written by George of 
Nicomedia (ninth century), Symeon the Metaphrast (tenth century), and 
John the Geometer (tenth century) (Shoemaker 2012: 21). Maximus's Life 
of the Virgin draws upon both canonical and non-canonical sources, 
including the Protevangelium, the Dormition, and perhaps one of the texts 
that presents Mary of Nazareth as the Mary in the garden (see Life of the 
Virgin 92—3), and adds a large portion of new material that casts Mary as an 


important leader in the Church following Jesus' death. The author declares 
that ‘she was also a co-minister with the disciples of the Lord. She helped 
with their preaching, and she shared mentally in their struggles and 
torments and imprisonments' (97). Mary is portrayed not only as a mediator 
between God and humanity but as a virtual replacement for her son in the 
Christian movement: ‘And she was the model of goodness and the teacher 
of excellence in the place of her Lord and son, and she was a mediator and 
intercessor with him for all the believers, and she asked that her mercy and 
assistance be spread forth for all’ (99). 

The Byzantine lives of Mary demonstrate most effectively the often- 
blurry distinction between canonical and non-canonical traditions in 
Christian literature. These authors felt no hesitation in blending scripture 
and apocrypha and even inventing new stories to achieve their aim of 
honouring Mary. But in doing so, they have made Mary of Nazareth into a 
superwoman who has been stripped of much of what makes her human. 
Together or separately, the Marian apocrypha depict a woman who 
conceives without sex and gives birth without pain; she cures the sick, 
journeys through the heavens, cools the wrath of God, and is worshipped 
like a goddess. Occasionally verisimilitude is achieved through her 
frustrations over raising her powerful child and her lamentations over his 
horrible death, but often the parent-child relationship is overshadowed by 
having Mary kneel before him like any other disciple. The most positive 
aspect of the apocryphal Mary's character is her active engagement in the 
Church after Jesus' death, as both interlocutor with the risen Jesus and as 
leader of the apostles, yet these are the aspects that are the least known to 
readers of the literature, in part because they are so obscured in the texts 
due to ambiguous descriptions of the composite *Mary'. The apocryphal 
Mary is far more than the pure vessel of the Protevangelium and aged 
matriarch of the Dormition. She is as multivalent as the texts that honour 
her, the readers who composed them, and the woman who inspired them. 
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CHAPTER 3 


ANDREW LOUTH 


REFLECTION on Mary in the Fathers is a tantalizing issue for modern 
scholarship. On the one hand there is plenty of evidence, but on the other 
hand it is curiously episodic. Some of this evidence is found in the 
dogmatic reflection of the Fathers; some is rather found in popular devotion 
and prayer. Clearly the relationship between these two is important, but it is 
(at least for the early centuries) often quite difficult to discern now what this 
relationship amounted to. A further important factor concerns the 
intermittent nature of what evidence we have. It is striking—and this is true 
of much in the patristic period—that although modern scholarship is 
concerned to trace development, none of the sources we can consult seem 
aware of any development. It is therefore extremely hazardous to assume 
that the earliest evidence for any doctrine or practice is evidence for the 
earliest occurrence of such a doctrine or practice, indeed it is unlikely that 
this is the case, and it is for precisely this reason that any such doctrine or 
practice is almost invariably presented as traditional. This is very annoying 
for the canons of modern scholarship, but cannot be ignored. 

This chapter is a somewhat general chapter, with more specific areas 
dealt with in other chapters, so it will inevitably encroach on these other 
chapters, namely, most of the chapters in Part I, as well as the later chapters 
on Mary in hymnody, Eastern and Western. This chapter will proceed thus: 
first, a recollection of the biblical sources for Patristic reflection on, and 
devotion to, Mary; secondly, a discussion of the role allotted to Mary in 
second-century theology; thirdly, alongside that, discussion of the second- 


century Protevangelium of James and some consideration of apocryphal 
literature in general, in so far as it impinges on patristics; finally, some 
discussion of developments in the fourth century up to the Christological 
controversies that surrounded the (Ecumenical synods of the fifth century 
and beyond. 


THE BIBLE AND MARY 


This really consists of two kinds of material: first of all, the role Mary plays 
in the Gospels and elsewhere in the New Testament; secondly, the way in 
which the Old Testament is drawn into reflection on Mary. The infancy 
narratives in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke both tell the story of Jesus' 
birth to a young Jewish virgin called Mary. They are, however, very 
different, although it did not prove very difficult to regard them as 
complementary and conflate them. Matthew told a story in which Joseph, 
the betrothed of the Virgin Mary, is central, recounting his doubts, the visit 
of the Magi and their meeting with Herod, the flight of the Holy Family to 
Egypt, and the subsequent attempt by Herod to kill the baby by a massacre 
of all the children of the region under two years old. Luke told the story 
more from the perspective of Mary, beginning with an account of the 
announcement of the conception of John the Baptist to the priest Zacharias 
and his wife Elizabeth from a family related to that of the Virgin Mary. 
Mary receives a visit from the angel Gabriel in the sixth month of 
Elizabeth's pregnancy, announcing to Mary that she, still a virgin, is to bear 
a child named Jesus. Luke's story continues, telling of Mary's visit to her 
kinswoman Elizabeth before the birth of John the Baptist, the birth of John 
the Baptist, then the journey of Joseph and the pregnant Mary to his 
ancestral home, Bethlehem, where Mary gives birth, laying her son in a 
manger, and they are visited by local shepherds. There follows the 
circumcision of Jesus on the eighth day; then the purification of Mary and 
the presentation of Jesus in the Temple, in accordance with the Mosaic law, 
and his encounter with the prophet Symeon, as well as a prophetess Anna, 
before they return to their home town of Nazareth in Galilee. Luke's 
account ends with the pilgrimage of the family to Jerusalem when Jesus is 


twelve years old, and his staying behind among the teachers in the Temple, 
amazing them with his learning. 

Although Matthew is important for the confirmation of Luke, and his 
accounts of Joseph's doubts, the Magi, the flight into Egypt (understandably 
of exceptional importance for Coptic Christianity) and the massacre of the 
innocents, it is Luke’s account which provides most substance for 
subsequent reflection on the role of the Virgin Mary in the Incarnation. This 
is manifest is several ways. First, in the attention paid to the Virgin's 
consent to God's request through the angel—Mary is not just involved in 
God's plan for the redemption of human kind, but actively cooperates with 
God. Secondly the way in which Luke echoes the style of the Greek 
Septuagint in his infancy narrative indicates the continuity between the 
whole history of Israel and the new thing of the Incarnation—Mary is a 
faithful Jewish woman. Her faithfulness is underlined by the role of the 
Temple, both in Mary's belonging, at least collaterally, to a priestly family, 
and to the importance attached to the Temple in the accounts of the 
circumcision, and especially to the encounter between the baby Jesus and 
the aged prophet Symeon who prophesies that a sword shall pierce the soul 
of the Virgin. A further point is emphasized by its being repeated by the 
Evangelist. Mary has a contemplative attitude to the events in which she 
takes part: twice, after the visit of the shepherds and episode in the Temple 
on their visit for the Passover, Luke comments that Mary ‘kept all these 
sayings/events (oruara) in her heart’ (‘pondering them’: Luke 2:19, cf. 
Luke 2:51). Mary is not just caught up in the events subsequent to her 
assent to God, but in some way participates in them, making them inward to 
herself. 

It is not, however, simply the infancy narratives that provided material 
for subsequent reflection. Other events in her life recorded in the Gospels 
are important, too: two events, especially, in the Fourth Gospel. The first is 
her involvement in the Wedding at Cana in Galilee, where she points out to 
her Son the lack of wine, and bids the servants to obey him (John 2:3—5), 
and secondly the episode at the foot of the Cross, where Jesus makes her 
mother to the beloved disciple and gives her the beloved disciple as her son 
in his stead (John 19:26—27). Hoskyns comments in his commentary on the 
fourth Gospel: 


The Church proceeds from the sacrifice of the Son of God, and the union of the Beloved 
Disciple and the Mother of the Lord prefigures and foreshadows the charity of the Ecclesia 


of God. Mary, the Mother of the Lord, becomes the mother of the faithful ..., and the 
Beloved Disciple here seems to denote the ideal Christian convert. (Hoskyns 1940: 631) 


Mary's involvement in the Resurrection of Christ seems passed over in 
silence; various Maries are mentioned, but it seems clear that none of them 
was the mother of Christ (despite later patristic tradition). Nevertheless, it 
was not long before an appearance of the risen Christ to his mother became 
part of the general belief of Christians. The events mentioned in the Fourth 
Gospel gesture to Mary's role as intercessor with her Son and also to her 
becoming in some sense 'mother' to the beloved disciple, perhaps 
understood as the archetypal disciple. The Old Testament itself came to be 
seen as indicating the place of Mary in the divine economy (we shall see 
more of this later). Of particular importance here is the way in which the 
Temple plays such a prominent role in Luke's infancy narrative hints at 
Mary herself as the fulfilment of the Old Testament temple, since she 
became, as the result of her assent to God, a living temple, one in whom 
God physically dwelt, one who discloses God to all humanity. 


MARY IN SECOND-CENTURY CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT AND NARRATION 


One of the ways in which the Apostle Paul expresses the victory of Christ 
over death, a victory that extends in principle to the whole human race, is 
by drawing a parallel between the first Adam of Genesis 2—3 and Christ as 
the second Adam. So, for example, in I Corinthians: ‘Now Christ has been 
raised from the dead, the first-fruits of them that slept. For since death came 
through the human, so through the human came the resurrection of the 
dead. For just as in Adam all died, so in Christ shall all be made alive’ (I 
Cor. 15:20—22), and goes on to contrast the ‘first man Adam' and the ‘last 
Adam' (I Cor. 15:45). In the second century we find this parallel between 
the first Adam and Christ the second Adam extended to embrace the first 
Eve and Mary the second Eve. So in the Dialogue with Trypho, Justin 
Martyr says that the Son of God: 


became man through the Virgin, so that just as disobedience took its beginning from the 
serpent, so in the same way it might be brought to an end. For Eve, being a virgin and 
incorrupt, conceiving through the word, gave birth to disobedience and death; Mary taking 


faith and joy at the glad tidings of the angel Gabriel, because the spirit of the Lord was to 
come upon her and the power of the most high to overshadow her, and thus the one born of 
her is the holy Son of God, answered, ‘Be it to me according to your word’. And so, this one 
was born of her, about whom we have shown so many of the Scriptures to speak, through 
whom God destroyed the serpent and those humans and angels who had become like him. 


(Dialogue with Trypho 100, Opera 1842: 11.336—8) 


This expresses the parallel between the virgin Eve, whose disobedience 
brought death, which was overthrown by the obedience of the virgin Mary. 
The passage also dwells on Mary's response of faith and joy to the message 
of the angel as the cause of this reversal of fortune. The same notion is 
found in other second-century writers, such as Melito of Sardis, Irenaeus, 
and Tertullian. Irenaeus, however, adds a further aspect: 


Just as [Eve] was led astray by an angelic word, so that she fled from God, having betrayed 
his word, so [Mary] received the good news through an angelic word that she might bear 
God, obedient to his word. For if [Eve] was disobedient to God, [Mary] was persuaded to 
obey God, so that the virgin Mary became advocate for the virgin Eve. And just as the 
human race was bound to death by a virgin, so it was saved by a virgin, virginal 
disobedience being equally balanced by virginal obedience. 


(Adversus Haereses V.19.2, 1857: 11.376) 


The idea of Mary as advocate for Eve is found again in Irenaeus' On the 
Apostolic Preaching: 


And just as through a disobedient virgin man was struck and, falling, died, so also by means 
of a virgin, who obeyed the word of God, man, being revivified, received life. ... For it was 
necessary for Adam to be recapitulated in Christ, that *mortality might be swallowed up in 
immortality'; and Eve in Mary, that a virgin, become an advocate for a virgin, might undo 
and destroy the virginal disobedience by virginal obedience. (Apostolic Preaching 33, 
1997: 61) 


This makes clear that, for Irenaeus, Mary shares with Christ the work of 
recapitulation. 

Alongside this explicit reflection on the place of the Virgin Mary in the 
divine economy, we find in the second century reflection about the Church 
as Virgin Mother which, although it makes no explicit reference to Mary, 
can hardly be regarded as without any such reference at all. The beginnings 
of such reflection can be traced back to Paul who, just after his only, 
oblique reference to Mary, when he speaks of God's Son as ‘born of a 
woman, born under the Law' (Gal. 4:4), goes on, in his parable of 
Abraham's two sons, to identify the heavenly Jerusalem as the *barren one' 
of Isaiah's song of the Suffering Servant, who is to break forth into song, 


because of the abundance of sons she has born: those who have been born 
through baptism into Christ's death, the fruits of his passion (cf. Gal. 4:26— 
31). This notion of the Church as Virgin Mother, the barren woman who as 
a result of Christ's passion conceives children of God is picked up by 
several second-century writers. The Church appears to Hermas as an old 
woman, old because 'created the first of all things, ... for whose sake the 
world was established' (Hermas, Vision 2.4.1 [2.8.1], Shepherd 1956: 7) and 
then in successive visions as a younger and younger woman, finally 
‘“adorned as if coming forth from the bridal chamber", all in white and with 
white sandals, veiled to her forehead, and a turban for a headdress, but her 
hair was white’ (Vision 4.2.1 [4.23.1], Opera 1956: 20). This picks up 
another Pauline theme of the church as a spotless virgin that the apostle 
says he will present to Christ (I Cor. 11:2—4). A similar theme is found in Z 
Clement, where the statement in Genesis 1:26 that God made the human 
‘male and female’ is interpreted of Christ and the Church, both having 
existed ‘from the beginning’ (H Clement 14.2, 1970: 77). The same theme is 
picked up again in Tertullian, who asserts that ‘As Adam was a figure of 
Christ, Adam's sleep was a figure of the death of Christ, who was to sleep a 
mortal slumber, that from the wound inflicted in his side might be figured 
the true Mother of the living, the Church' (De Anima 43.10, 1947: 60). 

The most striking illustration of the theme of the Church as the Virgin 
Mother is to be found in the account of the martyrdom of the Christians in 
Lyons and Vienne, preserved in Eusebius' Church History. The central 
figure is Blandina, a young slave girl, an epitome of weakness in the ancient 
world. After countless tortures, Blandina was spread-eagled on a post and 
exposed to the wild animals; she hanged there ‘in the form of a cross’, and 
by her fervent prayer she encouraged other fellow-Christians who were 
undergoing persecution. In her suffering with Christ, Christ is manifest to 
all in Blandina. A day or so later, Blandina is again brought into the arena to 
be tortured for confessing her faith in Christ. The letter comments that her 
sufferings and those of her fellow-Christians: 


were neither idle nor fruitless; for through their perseverance the infinite mercy of Christ 
was revealed. The dead were restored to life through the living; the martyrs brought favour 
to those who bore no witness, and the virgin Mother experienced much joy in recovering 
alive those whom she had cast forth stillborn. For through the martyrs those who had denied 
the faith for the most part went through the same process and were conceived and quickened 
again in the womb and learned to confess Christ ... (Martyrs of Lyon 45, 1972: TT) 


Further torments followed to the final stage when those who remained 
faithful to Christ were to be dispatched by the sword: 


The blessed Blandina was last of all: like a noble (eóyevrjc: well born—and she a slave!) 

mother encouraging her children, she sent them all before her in triumph to the King, and 

then, after duplicating in her own body all her children's sufferings, she hastened to rejoin 

them, rejoicing and glorying in her death as though she had been invited to a bridal banquet 
(Martyrs of Lyon 55, 1972: 79) 


In Blandina, the slave-girl, there is seen Christ, whose sufferings she was 
sharing, but as a noble mother, encouraging her children, she represents the 
Church, as virgin Mother, giving birth to those who had earlier been still- 
born in their apostasy. These evocations of the Church as Virgin Mother are 
silent as to the Virgin Mary, and yet the parallel with her whose soul was 
pierced with a sword, according to Symeon's prophecy, 1s all but tangible. 


THE PROTEVANGELIUM OF JAMES, MARY 
AND OTHER APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE 


The short treatise, called by scholars since the early modern period The 
Protevangelium of James, is a kind of prequel to the canonical Gospels, 
telling the story of the Virgin Mary from her conception to the birth of 
Christ and the massacre of the innocents. It presents a number of paradoxes. 
Among the most obvious are: its early date (second century) combined with 
its highly developed Mariology; its clumsy prose style combined with what 
seems a highly sophisticated philosophical culture; a story consisting of 
artless narrative episodes, which are yet freighted with an elaborate 
symbolism, that is, however, nowhere explained but rather taken for 
granted. These paradoxes seem to be inherent in the work, and bear some 
consideration. The first paradox—its early date and developed Mariology— 
can be made more precise: the themes introduced in the Protevangelium are 
precisely the themes we find developed in the explosion of Marian 
reflection and devotion in the fifth century, notably in homilies of Proklos, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. One might indeed say that the Protevangelium 
represents in narrative form the themes celebrated in encomiastic form by 
Proklos and others. The other two paradoxes mentioned point to something 
remarkable about the work, which may, I suggest, have a bearing on its 


place in the development of devotion to and reflection on Mary. For the 
convergence of such a simple literary style and such evident learning in a 
text that, in virtually each pericope, begs for explanation and development 
seems to require a context that can only be described as esoteric. It is 
esoteric not in the way it is almost universally taken—a secret, whispered 
teaching, to be traced back to Jesus and one or other of the (generally less 
well-known) apostles, which is independent of the public tradition of the 
Church, and indeed intended to undermine it (the sense in which Irenaeus 
took appeal to secret tradition, in which he is followed by most modern 
scholars, most recently by Guy Stroumsa: see Louth 2016). What I envisage 
by ‘esotericism’ is rather that in early Christian circles, as in later circles, 
there were groups of Christians who wanted to enter more deeply into the 
inner meaning of the Scriptures (what would later be called the ‘mystic’ 
meaning). The texts that served their purpose would not yield their real 
meaning to those not initiated; they would need explanation; they would 
contain symbolism, and retelling to familiar events that cry out for 
explanation—and such a text is the Protevangelium of James. Esotericism, 
in this sense, might be thought peculiarly appropriate among Christians 
seeking to understand more deeply Mary’s role in the divine economy, 
given Luke’s depiction of her as one who ‘kept these things, pondering 
them in her heart’ (Luke 2:19): Mary, for them, was not only the part of 
what they sought to understand, but also an example of one engaged in such 
meditation. 

We cannot, however, enter into divining such explanation now; what we 
can do is point to the themes that serve to elucidate the mystery of the 
woman who became the mother of Jesus. The dominant theme is evident 
from the text itself, and gains further support from its pseudonymous 
author, namely James the Lord’s Brother. What we know about him, apart 
from the little revealed in the New Testament, is that he was closely 
associated with the Temple: he was a Nazirite, who was alone ‘permitted to 
enter the Holy Place, for his garments were not of wool but of linen’, that 
he spent so much time on his knees in prayer ‘that his knees grew hard like 
a camel’s’ (all recorded by Hegesippos and preserved by Eusebius: Historia 
Ecclesiastica 2.23.6, 1926: 170). Mary is brought up in the Temple, kept 
preserved from contact with the profane earth after her first seven steps at 
the age of three; ‘danced on her feet’ on the ‘third step of the altar’; only 
leaving the Temple, on the approach of puberty, being assigned by lot to 


Joseph, a wealthy and generous man, when from the rod given him a dove 
flies out and settle on his head (the symbolism here becoming appropriately 
entangled). Another link with the Temple is provided in the account of the 
Annunciation: as Mary receives the angel she is engaged in spinning the 
scarlet and purple thread for the new veil of the Temple. This is the veil that 
will be torn in two at the death of her Son; the veil that, according to Heb. 
10:20, is the flesh, the flesh that is beginning to be fashioned in her womb, 
even as she replied to the message of the angel. It 1s the imagery of the 
Temple that is later plundered in the fifth century to bring out the 
significance of Mary: 'the untarnished vessel of virginity, the spiritual 
paradise of the second Adam, the workshop of the union of natures, the 
market-place of the contract of salvation, the bridal chamber in which the 
Word took the flesh in marriage, the living bush of human nature which the 
fire of a divine birth-pang did not consume ...’ (Proklos, Homily 1.1, 2003: 
137)—all imagery associated in one way or another with the Temple, as a 
place of union between the human and the divine, and a place of sacrifice. 

Another reason for attributing the Protevangelium to James was that it 
seeks to make clear who the ‘brothers of the Lord’ were. Joseph is presented 
as an elderly widower, with a family by his earlier marriage (precisely for 
this reason, the ancient Latin version of the text vanished after being 
savagely attacked by Jerome, for whom Joseph, too, was celibate). Origen 
in his Commentary on St Matthew (10.17, 2018: 1.50) quotes the ‘Book of 
James’ in support of this view for which there is good evidence anyway (see 
Lightfoot 1881). The Protevangelium 1s also early evidence for the doctrine 
of Mary's perpetual virginity: Salome demands proof by inserting her hand, 
which is burnt as with fire—an episode alluding directly to Thomas’ placing 
his hand in the wounds of Christ (John 20:24-9), which Clement of 
Alexandria seems to have known. Later on, when the cult of Mary begins to 
develop, the Feasts of Conception of the Mother of God (9 December in the 
East) her Nativity (8 September), and her Entry into the Temple (21 
November) all are derived from the Protevangelium. 

As already remarked, there seems a curious hiatus in evidence for 
Mariology between the Protevangelium and the developments of the fifth 
century: a gap of two whole centuries and a bit! In truth, it is not as 
dramatic as that: there 1s scattered, and important, evidence from the third 
and fourth centuries (cf. Gambero 1999: 59—230). It is, however, all 
incidental to something else, almost invariably the Incarnation. So, for 


example, Athanasius in De Incarnatione emphasizes the virginal conception 
in connection with the Incarnation: the Word ‘took our body, and not simply 
that, but from a pure and unspotted virgin ignorant of a man, a body pure 
and truly unalloyed by intercourse with men' (De Incarnatione 8, 2011: 66). 
On the one hand, the Word assumed our humanity, he became one of us; but 
the humanity he assumed was from a virgin, ‘pure and unspotted’ [é¢ 
&yp&vrou Kai Giavtov... zopOévoo], since it was God the Word who 
fashioned his humanity from the virgin Mary. This striking assertion of 
Mary's purity and sinlessness is not, however, really concerned with Mary 
herself, but with the Incarnation. If there is any contribution to Mariology to 
be found in Athanasius it is to be found in the way in which he draws the 
Virgin Mary into his promotion of the ascetical way of life in the fourth 
century. It is not that Mary is the cause of the growing popularity of 
asceticism, rather that Mary is enlisted by Athanasius in his promotion of 
the ascetic way of life. However, for Athanasius the prominence of virginity 
is something he traces back to Mary's virginity: it belongs to the New 
Covenant, and is peculiar to it—he claims that ‘Paul himself did not learn 
about it through the Law, but rather through the lifestyle of Mary’ (quoted 
by Brakke 1995: 52). This recruitment of Mary for the ascetic movement 
apart, what we have found with Athanasius is generally true for this period: 
it is difficult to put together what one might call the *Mariology' of any of 
the third- or fourth-century Fathers; there is what one might call 
"Mariological reflection’, but it is usually tangential to Mary herself. 

There are, however, significant glimpses, not least a prayer, preserved in 
a papyrus, now in the John Rylands Library in Manchester, written in a 
third-century hand: ‘Under your mercy we take refuge, Theotokos, do not 
overlook our petitions in adversity, but rescue us from dangers, only holy, 
only blessed one' (The Sub Tuum Praesidium). It is perhaps the earliest 
example of the title, Theotokos (‘one who gave birth to God’), ascribed to 
Mary (it is possible that Origen used it), and its importance is hard to under- 
estimate, for it is not just an example of designating Mary as Theotokos, but 
a prayer, a petition, for rescue from afflictions. The title itself 1s found not 
infrequently in fourth-century theologians, although there its connotation is 
primarily in relation to Christ (for further detail about the title, see Price, I.4 
in this volume). The first of the Fathers to reflect very much on Mary would 
seem to be St Ephrem the Syrian (c.306—73), who initiates what appears to 


be a tradition of prayerful celebration of Mary (cf. Brock 1994), of which 
this is an example: 


Your mother is a cause of wonder: the Lord entered into her 
—and became a servant; He who is the Word entered 
—and became silent within her; Thunder entered her 
—and made no sound; there entered the Shepherd of all, 
and in her He became the Lamb, bleating as He comes forth. 
(Brock 1994, 19) 


Ephrem is important for understanding the development of Marian 
devotion, not that he is typical, nor (so far as one is aware) influential on 
Christianity in the patristic period, but because we know that the context in 
which he composed his verse was a liturgical context: his poems were 
composed to be sung by a group of women whom he trained as a liturgical 
choir—precisely the kind of ‘esoteric’ group I have posited in relation to the 
Protevangelium. 

Recently, Stephen Shoemaker has sought to demonstrate that this hiatus 
between the Protevangelium and Proklos is more apparent than real. He 
explores devotion to, and reflection on, Mary in the apocryphal 
undergrowth of the second to the fifth centuries (Shoemaker 2016). Here, 
he finds a good deal of evidence of the importance of Mary, although 
mostly to groups whom it is difficult to regard as belonging to the 
mainstream of the Church. There he finds ample evidence for regarding 
Mary as the mother/teacher of divine mysteries in works such as the Gospel 
of Mary and the Gospel of Philip, and other works regarded by modern 
scholarship as 'gnostic' (it is important to note that ancient use of the terms, 
yv@oic, yvootikóc, is largely Orthodox, or at least not unambiguously 
heretical). Shoemaker points to the floating connotation of the several 
Marys mentioned in the canonical Gospels, important for the way in which 
later traditions are often significantly plaited (on the conflation of the 
Mary's and its significance, see, too, Behr 2006: 115—40). Much of the rest 
of Shoemaker's book turns to the traditions about the dormition and 
assumption of Mary, contained in works often difficult to date precisely, 
finding a rather different picture of Mary from the figure of the submissive 
virgin in the Protevangelium and the Church Fathers. Instead, this is a view 
of Mary as one celebrated for her knowledge of cosmic mysteries and her 
influence on her son, not so much the Mother of God, as Shoemaker puts it, 
but the mother of the Great Cherub of Light. Shoemaker also discusses the 


growth of a cult of Mary found in the development of the Marian Feasts of 
the Christian Year, virtually all of which have their roots in apocryphal 
literature. Much of this, however, crosses what is often regarded as a kind 
of caesura in the history of Marian doctrine and devotion: the beginning of 
the fourth century and the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 

Before we get there, it is perhaps important to notice developments that 
belong to the end of the fourth century. In an immensely rich paper, that 
sheds much light on the celebration of the Mother of God throughout the 
Byzantine period, Krastu Banev (2014) points to a significant transition that 
took place at the turning of the fourth century into the fifth. Around this 
time, there occurred a change in the way in which the images of daughter 
and queen in Ps. 44: 10-11 were interpreted (‘Daughters of kings are in 
your honour; the queen is present at your right-hand, clothed in many 
colours, shot through with gold. Hear, daughter, behold and incline your 
ear, forget your people and the house of your father’). Throughout the 
fourth century daughter and Queen are regularly interpreted of the Church 
(Athanasius, in his Letter of Marcellinus, is an exception); from the fifth 
century these images were applied to Mary. I would interpret this, less as a 
radical change, and more as the way in which the imagery of the Virgin 
Mother who gives birth to Christians through the passion of Christ began to 
be seen in a synoptic way: what had previously looked like two traditions of 
understanding the image of the Virgin Mother, though each invoking the 
other, by allusion, at least, were now held together. Banev quotes from 
Proklos, ‘the entire miracle of the Virgin birth is hidden in the shadows’ 
(Homily 2.9, cit. Banev 2014: 93): it is as if the shadows no longer obscure 
and divide, but hold together different aspects of the mystery/miracle. 


THE EMERGENCE OF MARIOLOGY 


It is generally agreed that the beginning of the fifth century saw a dramatic 
development in Mariology, witness to which are the homilies of Proklos, 
the Akathist Hymn (fashionably dated to the time of Proklos, although the 
arguments seem to me unconvincing [by Peltomaa 2001], and a sixth- 
century date seems to me more plausible), and the Kontakia of Romanos the 
Melodist (on whom, and his celebration of Mary in particular, see Arentzen 


2017). This was eventually accompanied by the emergence of Feasts in 
honour of Mary. Earlier than the fifth century, there seems to have been a 
feast of ‘Mary Theotokos’ on 15 August, and another feast of Mary 
associated with Christmas, either the Sunday before or after (now, in the 
East, the day after). Feasts commemorating the Annunciation to Mary (25 
March), her Nativity (8 September), and her Purification or Christ's 
Presentation in the Temple (2 February, called the ‘Meeting’ [with 
Symeon], ‘Yzazavrm, in the East), all emerged in the sixth century, at the 
end of which the Emperor Maurice officially made 15 August the date of 
the Feast of the Dormition; these feasts were accepted in Rome in the 
course of the seventh century (Bradshaw and Johnson 2011). With these 
feasts, began a tradition of homilies celebrating these feasts, which 
continued through to the eighth century, when it reached its zenith, although 
there are later Marian homilies (see Daley 1998, Cunningham 2008). These 
feasts are also celebrated in liturgical poetry—kontakia and, from the eighth 
century, canons—such liturgical celebration probably being bound up with 
the emergence of icons of these feasts. (Later on, Tsironis detects what she 
calls a ‘filtration process’, where themes, in this case the theme of the 
Virgin as Christ's tender mother, originated in poetry, then entered 
iconography, before entering the liturgical life of the Church: Tsironis 2004: 
91.) 

It is also generally asserted that this explosion of Marian devotion was in 
response to the proclamation of Mary as Theotokos at the Council of 
Ephesos in 431. Recently, this explanation has been called in question, 
notably by Richard Price, who points out that it is erroneous to say that 
Mary was proclaimed Theotokos at the council, as nothing of the sort took 
place (see Price 2004, and other articles of his). If Ephesos is not the 
council of the Theotokos, then the council cannot have inaugurated a new 
stage in devotion to the Mother of God. There was certainly some kind of 
change as the fifth century progressed, as Banev (2014) indicates, in 
particular a focusing on Mary of the motherly role of the Virgin Church, 
hardly absent in the early centuries, but not located in an individual woman. 
But perhaps it is not very tightly associated with the Christologically- 
inspired title of Theotokos. 

Devotion to Mary certainly became more prominent. The Church Year 
changed its character from the fifth century onwards. The Marian feasts are 
only part of the transition from a Church Year consisting of little more than 


weekly celebrations of the Resurrection on Sundays, coupled with an 
annual celebration of the Christian Pascha. The Church Year became 
increasingly intensely populated (although in the East it never 
overshadowed the ancient Resurrection-Paschal structure as happened much 
later in the West) and the Marian feasts became a prominent aspect of the 
liturgical cycle. In this way, they were bound up with the celebration of the 
Nativity of Christ, and therefore became ‘fixed feasts’ (fixed calendrically, 
as 1s the Feast of Christ’s Nativity), as opposed to the movable feasts 
associated with the Christian Pascha. The Akathist Hymn, that Banev 
memorably calls ‘that veritable cathedral of Marian devotion in sound’, is 
quite unparalleled in its concentrated praise of Mary, and ushers in a 
devotion to Mary that focuses, not so much on her role as Theotokos, but 
her role as virgin bride of God: as made clear in the refrain, Xaipe, Nougn 
avbugevte, “Hail, Bride unwedded!’. As Arentzen has shown in his fine 
study of Marian themes in Romanos' Kontakia, Romanos presents the 
Mother of God in a new light, by shifting attention away from Christ 
himself to focus on Mary as a virgin, but not as an ascetic virgin, rather 
what he calls a ‘civic virgin’, one presented as ‘both a Constantinopolitan 
lady and an exceptional maiden of the divine realm' (Arentzen 2017: 166). 
The addition to the original Akathist Hymn of the prooimion (probably by 
Patriarch Sergios), TA Yzepuáyo Ltpatny@ (‘To the champion leader’), 
hailing Mary as the protector of the Queen City, was not in the least 
incongruous. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE VIRGIN AS 
THEOTOKOS AT EPHESUS 
(AD 431) AND EARLIER 


RICHARD PRICE 


THE most familiar fact about the cult of the Virgin in the Greek Church is 
that at an early date it accorded her the title of Theotokos—God-bearer, or 
Mother of God. The two pieces of evidence most often adduced consist first 
of the occurrence of this title on a papyrus normally dated to the third or at 
least the fourth century, and secondly of a decree of the First Council of 
Ephesus (431). 

In 1938 there was published an Egyptian papyrus in the John Rylands 
Library that was immediately recognized as containing, in a slightly 
damaged form, the earliest known text of the Marian prayer known in Latin 
as Sub tuum praesidium. The restored text runs: 


Under your mercy we take refuge, Theotokos. Do not overlook our 
petitions in adversity but rescue us from danger, uniquely holy one and 


uniquely blessed one.! 


The evidence of the letter forms was taken to point to a date in the third 
century. What was startling about this discovery was less the early use of 
the title than prayer being addressed to the Virgin at this early date; it was 
conceded that it would be prudent to propose a slightly later dating, well 


into the fourth century? More recently, however, the evidence of an early 
date in the letter forms has been subjected to serious questioning. Apart 
from the general point that papyrologists are now more hesitant in their 
dating of letter forms in literary papyri than they used to be, it has been 
argued that the most unusual shape of the letter alpha on the papyrus, as 
well as the curious thickening of the ends of many vertical strokes, have 
their closest parallels in Coptic literary papyri of the eighth and ninth 
centuries (Förster 2005: 106-7). If we add this to the oddity of the early 
dating, since there is no other evidence of the Sub tuum praesidium before 
the sixth or seventh century, it would clearly be imprudent to regard this 
papyrus any longer as reliable evidence for the greater antiquity of this 
prayer. 


Dip EPHESUS DEFINE THAT THE VIRGIN IS 
THEOTOKOS? 


As regards the supposed decree of the Council of Ephesus, defining that the 
Virgin is Theotokos, the earliest text I know that refers to it is Canon 1 of 
the Quinisext Council of 691—2, which states, *We confirm the teaching 
issued by the two hundred inspired fathers at Ephesus ... as we glorify the 
one who gave birth to him [Christ] without seed, immaculate, ever-virgin, 
properly and truly Theotokos.? Now the Acts of Ephesus form a vast 
collection of authentic documents dating to the time of the council—records 
of sessions, letters, and treatises. You can read them from beginning to end, 
and you will find no hint of such a decree. Nestorius, who had criticized the 
use of the Theotokos title, was indeed condemned at the first session of the 
council (22 June 431), but the verdict pronounced upon him, convicting him 
of ‘holding and preaching impiety’, makes no mention of the Virgin and 
simply says that he had ‘blasphemed’ against Christ. 

It is true that the same first session of the council which condemned 
Nestorius also gave its formal approval to Cyril of Alexandria's Second 
Letter to Nestorius, and that this letter states that the ‘holy fathers ... 
confidently called the holy Virgin “Theotokos” (Second Letter 7).? But this 
is not a doctrinal definition. What of Cyril’s Third Letter to Nestorius? This 


asserts more roundly, ‘Since the holy Virgin gave fleshly birth to God 
united to flesh hypostatically, for this reason we declare her to be 
Theotokos’ (Third Letter 11). And the first of the Twelve Anathemas (or 
Chapters) that conclude the letter runs: 


If anyone does not profess that Emmanuel is in truth God and that therefore the holy Virgin 
is Theotokos (for she gave fleshly birth to the Word from God made flesh), let him be 
anathema." 


This raises the question whether this Third Letter was also formally 
approved at Ephesus. During the council the bishops who formed a rival 
council round John of Antioch, and who accused this Third Letter of 
Apollinarianism, did indeed make the claim that Cyril's council had 
approved this letter? But it is in fact doubtful whether it was even read out 
at Cyril’s council: it comes in the acts of the first session of the council, but 
as a clumsy insertion, and certainly there is no evidence that the council 


adopted it as its own teaching.” Now, the Definition of the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) gave formal approval to *the conciliar letters of the blessed 
Cyril’, meaning the two letters by Cyril that were read out at the council, 
namely his Second Letter to Nestorius and the letter he wrote to John of 


Antioch in 433 accepting the so-called ‘Formula of Reunion’.!° These were 
‘conciliar’ in the sense that they were seen to encapsulate the teaching of 
the Council of Ephesus, even if that to John of Antioch had in fact been 
written eighteen months later. However, by the mid-sixth century, the 
standing of the Third Letter to Nestorius had risen to such a height that it 
was generally assumed that it had been formally approved at both Ephesus 
and Chalcedon (Price 2009 I: 66—71). 

It is this that must surely lie behind the assertion of the Quinisext 
Council (cited above) that Ephesus issued such a definition. By the end of 
the ninth century conciliar synopses had appeared that gave an account of 
the work of all the major councils, and here the dominant role of the Third 
Letter and its anathemas becomes explicit. One of the fullest of these, the 
Collection and Account of all the holy ecumenical and local Councils, 
includes in its account of the Council of Ephesus the full text of the Twelve 
Chapters contained in this letter, on the grounds that they were issued by the 
council as a decree. The text of the Chapters is prefaced by the following 
statement: 


For a fuller refutation of Nestorius' blasphemy and a clearer explanation of the faith and 
profession concerning Christ our God, the sacred council drew up and issued [a 
compilation] by Cyril of Twelve Chapters. 

(Hoffmann and Brandes 2013: 84.53-7) 


It is manifest that this ascription of the Twelve Chapters to the Council of 
Ephesus was a myth, which has no support in the authentic conciliar Acts. 
We must still inquire why Ephesus did not in fact issue a formal definition 
that the Virgin is Theotokos, even though such a decree would have 
completed the condemnation of Nestorianism. The reason for the lack of 
such a definition and indeed of any positive doctrinal decree is clear from 


another decree of the council, dated in the Acts to 22 July.!! Nestorius stood 
accused not only of heresy but of imposing on converts being received into 
the Church a new-fangled creed different from that of Nicaea. The reaction 
of the council (meaning the assembly of bishops on the side of Cyril) was to 


issue a canon, later known as Canon 7 of Ephesus, of which the key clause 


runs as follows:!? 


The holy council lays down that no one is allowed to produce or write or compose another 
creed beside the one laid down with [the aid of] the Holy Spirit by the holy fathers 
assembled at Nicaea. 


At Chalcedon in 451, when the officials sent by the emperor to chair the 
council told the bishops that they were required to produce a new definition 
of the faith, they protested strongly (albeit unsuccessfully), claiming that 
this canon ruled out not merely new forms of the creed but any new 
doctrinal definition (Price and Gaddis 2005 II: 11).!° 

The point that Cyril and his council was making was not merely that it 
was against the canons to produce new doctrinal definitions, but that, in 
contrast to the dangerous speculations of Nestorius and his allies, the 
teaching of Cyril remained firmly loyal to the original Nicene faith. His 
most successful and influential contribution to the debate was his Second 
Letter to Nestorius, in which he pointed out that the subject of the second 
clause of the Nicene Creed, which speaks of Christ’s incarnation and 
passion, is ‘one Lord Jesus Christ the only-begotten Son of God ... true 
God from God, begotten not made, consubstantial with the Father’. 
Therefore even the fully human experiences of birth, suffering, and death 
are to be ascribed not to some combination of Godhead and manhood as 
their subject, but directly to the divine Son and Word. It is this, the letter 


argues, that justifies calling the Virgin Theotokos, Mother of God, since the 
one born of her (according to the creed) was the divine Son himself. But 
this claim to strict fidelity to the creed would have been undermined if it 
had been formally defined that the Virgin is Theotokos, since the creed does 
not use this expression. 

Later ecumenical councils, from Chalcedon to Constantinople III (680— 
1), recognized that protecting the Nicene faith required new definitions that 
aimed at clarifying the Nicene Creed. In this new context the restraint 
exercised at Ephesus ceased to be comprehensible. The council was 
understood (not incorrectly) to represent the victory of Cyril and his 
Christology. His Third Letter to Nestorius had proved an embarrassment in 
the fifth century: it had been fiercely attacked at the time of Ephesus and 
was pointedly ignored at Chalcedon. But by the mid-sixth century, in the 
context of a dominance of what we call Neo-Chalcedonianism or Cyrillian 
Chalcedonianism, this letter was regarded as one of Cyril's most important 
doctrinal utterances. It was natural to assume that it was one of Cyril's 
‘conciliar letters’ stemming from the Council of Ephesus and canonized at 
Chalcedon. The first of its ‘Twelve Anathemas’ (or Chapters) with its 
hailing of the Virgin as Theotokos was singled out because of the mounting 
devotion to the Mother of God. We have seen how a presumed approval of 
the Chapters at Ephesus came to be understood as a formal issuing of the 


Chapters by the council, adopting them as its own decree.!^ This is the 
origin of the myth, still frequently repeated today, that the Council of 
Ephesus defined that the Virgin is Theotokos. 


THE THEOTOKOS TITLE AND THE 
NESTORIAN CONTROVERSY 


The term came into prominence and sparked one of the most famous 
doctrinal debates in the history of the Church when the Syrian monk 
Nestorius became bishop of Constantinople in 428. He was soon accused by 
monks in Constantinople and by their ally and abettor Bishop Cyril of 
Alexandria of rejecting the Theotokos title. He certainly criticized the term, 
sometimes in strong terms. Writing to Pope Celestine, he said he had 
employed ‘both anger and leniency’ in dealing with ‘heretics’ who called 


Mary ‘Theotokos’ (First Letter to Celestine 2).? The same attitude, more 
diplomatically expressed, comes in texts he wrote for circulation in the 
East, writing (for example) to Cyril of Alexandria, ‘According to the more 
precise nomenclature the holy Virgin should be called Christotokos [Mother 
of Christ] rather than Theotokos' (Second Letter to Cyril jj^ Did he have 
the Church of Antioch behind him? Early in the controversy, Bishop 
Acacius of Beroea reported to Cyril that Bishop John of Antioch had 
referred to the Theotokos title as an ‘adventitious and unacceptable 


expression’ (Letter to Cyril). But this soon changed. When Celestine 
wrote to John criticizing Nestorius, John wrote to Nestorius urging him to 
accept the Theotokos title, on the following grounds: 


This term has been rejected by none of the teachers of the church; they who have used it are 
many and distinguished, while those who have not used it have not criticized those who 


have. (Letter to Nestorius 4)!8 


How can we account for this change of mind? John says in the same letter, 
‘I have written this letter when in the company of many of the most God- 
beloved bishops and lovers of your piety’. These bishops included the 
learned Theodoret of Cyrrhus (in northern Syria), and we may presume that 
it was Theodoret who had set John right on the previous use of the word.'? 
Nestorius replied to John, sending him a sermon in which he had now said, 
“What we preached before on the blessed and holy Virgin, using a short 
designation [Christotokos], we shall now repeat with the use of more 
explicit names, namely that the holy Virgin is both Theotokos and 
anthropotokos' (that is, both Mother of God and mother of a man). This 
double designation had been used already by both Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(the real author of what we call ‘Nestorianism’) and Theodoret.? That 
Nestorius thought that the Theotokos title, when used on its own, did less 
than justice to Christ's human nature is clear, but at least he no longer 
accused the title of fomenting heresy. 

John's statement that the Theotokos title had been widely but not 
universally used by the fathers was accurate. When had the term first come 
into use? The church historian Socrates, writing in the mid-fifth century, 
tells us that Origen (d. 254) in his commentary on the Letter to the Romans 
‘gave an ample exposition of the sense in which the term Theotokos is 


used’ (Ecclesiastical History VII. 32.17)?! Unfortunately the original 


Greek text of this work is lost. The extant Latin version by Rufinus 
abbreviated the original, partly because he could not lay his hands on the 
complete text; in any case, an excursus on the Greek term *Theotokos', for 


which there was no ideal Latin equivalent? was a natural candidate for 
omission. But the term is not used anywhere in the extant writings of 
Origen, and this must leave us uncertain whether he ever used it. The 
earliest undisputed use in an extant text is by Bishop Alexander of 
Alexandria in 325 (Letter to Alexander of T. hessalonica); only slightly 
later are the occasional uses of the word in Eusebius of Caesarea (d. c. 340) 
and other contemporaries (Lampe 1961: 639). It is, however, striking that in 
all these instances the use of the word is incidental, and it is not explained 
or justified. The implication is that by the time of the Council of Nicaea 
(325) the term was already a generally recognized term, not requiring 
explanation, even if its use was still comparatively infrequent. 

In what contexts did this term appear before the Nestorian controversy? 
Writers from Eusebius of Caesarea onwards use the term as a simple 
equivalent of *Mary the Virgin', without placing any theological weight on 
it. What more significant uses of the term do we find? It was used both in 
contexts which insisted that it was truly God who became incarnate, and in 
contexts that insisted that God truly became incarnate. Examples of the 


former are to be found in Eusebius of Caesarea (Contra Marcellum 11.1)*4 


and Gregory of Nazianzus (Epistle 101:16)? and of the latter in Athanasius 
(Contra Arianos III.33),76 and Epiphanius of Salamis (Ancoratus 75.6),77 
Nestorius’ acceptance of the Theotokos title came, however, too late to 
rescue him from attack. His critics in. Constantinople did not drop their 
campaign against him, and opposition to him throughout the world of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and in Rome as well had already been powerfully 
launched by Cyril of Alexandria. Why was the title so important to Cyril? It 
is striking that he had used the term only once in his earlier writings.’ Add 
to this the fact that Cyril did not discuss or attempt to promote an actual cult 
of the Virgin, involving ritual and invocation, and the charge is invited that 
Cyril had little interest in the doctrinal issue in itself, but leapt at this 
opportunity to discredit Nestorius, just as thirty years earlier Theophilus, his 
uncle and predecessor as bishop of Alexandria, had contrived the deposition 
and exile of John Chrysostom, the previous bishop of Constantinople of 
Syrian origin. This may suggest that the chief anxiety of the see of 


Alexandria was that it might be upstaged in the Christian world by 
Constantinople, which had become the permanent residence of the emperor 
and the court at the end of the fourth century. 

But this would be to do Cyril an injustice. The heart of his concern was 
that casting doubt on the belief that Mary as Theotokos had given birth to 
God was to cast doubt on the most basic tenet of the Christian faith, namely 
that Christ is God. He wrote to Bishop Juvenal of Jerusalem that Nestorius 
‘professed clearly that the holy Virgin is not Theotokos, which is a manifest 
statement that Emmanuel, in whom are our hopes for salvation, is not truly 


God’ (Epistle 16).?? In a letter to the clergy and laity of Constantinople, he 
argued that the Theotokos title is essential to express the one subject in 
Christ, and that therefore it is the Word himself who conquered death by 
dying on the cross (Epistle 18)" 

Cyril’s first contribution to this debate was a substantial ‘letter to the 
monks of Egypt’, in fact intended for general circulation, not least in 
Constantinople itself. Cyril argues that it is customary to treat a mother as 
the mother of the whole child who is born, even though (as Cyril states and 
clearly believed) the mother provides only the matter for the body, while the 


soul is directly created by God (Epistle 1.20)?! But he is well aware that 
this does not take us far enough. Instead he appeals with effect to the 
famous second chapter of St Paul’s Letter to the Philippians: ‘Christ Jesus, 
being in the form of God, did not think it robbery to be equal with God, but 
emptied himself by taking the form of a servant and being born in the 
likeness of men’ (Phil. 2: 6-7, discussed by Cyril, Epistle 1.22-6).? As 
Cyril argues, it was not the manhood that ‘emptied itself’, for it had not 
existed before the Incarnation, let alone been divine; it was rather the very 
Godhead of the Word. The phrase cannot refer to a change in the divine 
nature itself, but must mean that it was truly the Word who became man, 
who as the sole subject in Christ took on himself the humble status of a 
human being, even to the extent of being the one (and not merely in the 
one) who suffered on the cross. And if the Word himself is the one who 
suffered on the cross, it is also the Word himself who was born of Mary, 
making Mary Theotokos, Mother of God. The personal identity of Godhead 
and manhood in Christ was essential for Cyril, since on it depends the fact 
that Christians, through reception of the body and blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist, receive in themselves Christ’s victory over death and participate 


in his Godhead, being made 'gods' by grace (Russell 2004: 191—204). The 
whole scheme of salvation unravels if the Virgin is denied the title of 


Theotokos.?? 


THE SUPREME DiGNITY OF THE VIRGIN 


This theme found notable expression in the sermon that Cyril delivered at 
Ephesus immediately after the condemnation of Nestorius at the first 
session of the council. Since the greater part of the sermon is devoted not to 
the dignity of the Virgin but to a diatribe against Nestorius, it does not quite 
deserve its reputation as 'the most famous Marian sermon of antiquity" 


(O’Carroll 1982: 113)2^ But the opening of the sermon is certainly 
remarkable: 


Resplendent is the assembly I see, with all the holy men eagerly assembled, summoned by 
holy Mary, Theotokos and ever-Virgin. Even though I was in great distress, the presence of 
the holy fathers has changed that into joy. Now is fulfilled in us that sweet saying of the 
psalmodist David, ‘Behold! What is good or what is delightful, compared to brethren 
dwelling in unity?' [Ps 132:1]. Rejoice, therefore, with us, holy and mystic Trinity that has 
summoned all of us here to this church of Mary Theotokos. Rejoice with us, Mary 
Theotokos, the venerable treasure of the whole world, the inextinguishable lamp, the crown 
of virginity, the sceptre of orthodoxy, the indestructible temple, the container of the 
Uncontainable, the Mother and Virgin, through whom in the holy gospels is pronounced 
blessed ‘he who comes in the name of the Lord’ [Mt 21:9]. Rejoice, you who contained the 
Uncontainable in your holy and virginal womb, through whom the holy Trinity is glorified 
and worshipped throughout the world, through whom heaven is glad, through whom angels 
and archangels exult, through whom demons are put to flight, through whom the devil the 
tempter fell from heaven, through whom the fallen creature is received back into heaven, 
through whom the whole creation, caught in the madness of idolatry, has come to the 
knowledge of the truth, through whom holy baptism comes to those who believe, through 
whom is the oil of gladness, through whom churches have been founded throughout the 
world, through whom nations are led to repentance. Why should I say more? Through whom 
the only-begotten Son of God has shone as a light ‘to those seated in darkness and in the 
shadow of death’ [Lk 1:79], through whom the prophets spoke, through whom the apostles 
proclaim salvation to the nations, through whom the dead are raised, through whom kings 
exercise their rule. ... Who among men is able to describe the much-hymned Mary? 


(Cyril, Homily 4)? 


The attribution to the Virgin of the whole work of salvation may rightly be 
seen as the climax in the development of the theme of Mary as Theotokos, 
Mother of God. If she is able to bestow this on her devotees, what is beyond 


her power to bestow? May we not turn to her in all our needs and 
necessities? 

But this raises the question of whether a cult of Mary, involving regular 
recourse to her intercession, is to be found at Ephesus, or in Cyril, or indeed 
in any of the Church Fathers in the patristic golden age from Nicaea (325) 
to Chalcedon (451). The passages standardly cited give evidence of a felt 
need (at least by virgins) to imitate the Virgin, of admiration for her, indeed 
(we may say) of devotion to her, but contain nothing to suggest that prayer 
to the Virgin was already a normal and recognized Christian practice.’ It is 
to be noted that the passage just cited says nothing of the power of Mary as 
intercessor or of our need to invoke her: what it is saying 1s that the whole 
scheme of salvation depends on the Incarnation, on God the Word taking 
flesh, and that in this supreme saving event the Virgin played an essential 
and indispensable role. The great glory of the Virgin is that without her 
contribution Christ would not have been born and no one would be saved. 
In the extensive writings of Cyril you will find nothing on Mary as 
intercessor or on the need to invoke the Virgin Mary in our prayers. This is 
not because he lacked devotion to her, but because his devotion to her was 
of a kind that placed her in a quite different category from that of the saints 
venerated in popular piety, whose role was to provide relief from the 
mundane trials of life, spectacularly through miracles of bodily healing.? , 

This point may be reinforced if we move on many centuries to the 
Miracles of Our Lady, of which there are innumerable collections and 
paraphrases from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. Quite unlike other 
miracle collections, the curing of the body plays no part in them. Equally 
exceptional is the way in which they are devoted to the salvation of souls— 
typically of people quite undeserving of salvation according to the Church's 
rules, but rescued by Our Lady in return for devotion to her. The message of 
these texts is that a modicum of Marian piety makes up for any quantity of 
sin, and can shortcut the Church's penitential system (Price 2001). Of 
course, in the context of later piety these texts stress the invocation and 
intercession of the Virgin. But they link up with Cyril of Alexandria and 
other preachers of his time such as Proclus of Constantinople (Constas 
2003) in the role they attribute to Mary, as virtually Co-Redeemer (though 
this title is not used), certainly as the one who gave us our Saviour. This 
puts her in a quite distinct category from the run-of-the-mill saints who 
were constantly invoked in private prayer, whose shrines were centres of 


pilgrimage, and whose competence was on the humble level of attending to 
the earthly needs that dominate the horizons of suffering mankind in this 
vale of tears. To express embarrassment, as some Mariologists have done, 
on the rarity of reference to the Virgin as intercessor in the Fathers of the 
patristic golden age loses sight of the fact that the Virgin was not accorded 
this lesser dignity because a far greater one was bestowed on her. 
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CHAPTER 5 


MARIAN TYPOLOGICAL 
AND SYMBOLIC IMAGERY 
IN PATRISTIC 
CHRISTIANITY 


BRIAN K. REYNOLDS 


For there is not, indeed there is not, any place in the whole of the 
God-inspired Scripture where, on going about, one would not see 
signs of her scattered about in diverse ways. If you were to lay these 
bare, as best you could, by painstaking effort from the words, you 
would find even more distinctly how great was the glory that she 
embraced from God. Indeed, see how she 1s adorned with names of 
many meanings and revealed very clearly in many places in 
Scripture, as for example, whenever [Scripture] calls her a virgin, a 
young maiden, a prophetess, then a bridal chamber, house of God, 
holy temple, second tabernacle, holy table, sanctuary, mercy-seat, 
golden censer, holy of holies, cherubim of glory, golden jar, tablets 
of the covenant, priestly staff, sceptre of the kingdom, diadem of 
beauty. 

(Andrew of Crete, Fourth Sermon on the Nativity)’ 


To modern sensibilities the claim of the great Byzantine Father, Andrew of 
Crete ( T c. 740), that traces of Mary are to be found in the whole of 


Scripture, may seem exaggerated and exotic, akin to the fervent—one might 
say excessive—cult of the Virgin that arose in the Latin Church in the later 
Middle Ages.” Yet, almost without exception, throughout the Patristic and 
Medieval periods, Marian writings of all kinds in both the Eastern and 
Western traditions are steeped with scriptural quotations and allusions. In 
fact, for well over half of the more than two thousand years of Christian 
history; Mary was viewed as much through the lens of Old Testament 
exegesis as through those brief passages in the New Testament that mention 
her? which is to say that the dominant mode of speaking about and 
understanding her was typological or figural. Epithets such as ‘the new 
Eve’ (Gen. 1-3), *Jacob's ladder’ (Gen. 28:10—16), ‘burning bush’ (Exod. 
3:1-8), ‘fleece of Gideon’ (Judg. 6:37—40), ‘ark’ (II Sam.6.12—23), “bridal 
chamber’ (Ps. 18:6), ‘tower of ivory’ (Song of Songs 7:4), ‘rod of Jesse’ 
(Isa. 11:1), and many more were once deeply significant to all Christians, 
from the most erudite of theologians to the simplest of the faithful. 
Alongside strictly typological imagery, one also finds what might be termed 
allegorical or symbolic representations which are also read at the non-literal 
level as pointing towards God, who is the author of all things (Brock 1992: 
23-57; López Pérez 1995). It might be tempting to think that Marian 
enthusiasts such as Andrew had recourse to such imagery because they 
could not find enough material on the Virgin in the New Testament, but 
although this was certainly a side benefit, the reality is that all forms of 
Christian discourse made extensive use of typological and symbolic 
interpretation. 

Even today, although few may be aware of their original significance, 
typological images are to be found in the liturgy, in litanies, in hymns, and, 
of course, in numerous works of art. Indeed, the main statement of the 
Second Vatican Council (1962—65) on Mary declares that, *The books of the 
Old Testament describe the history of salvation, by which the coming of 
Christ into the world was slowly prepared. These earliest documents, as 
they are read in the Church and are understood in the light of a further and 
full revelation, bring the figure of the woman, Mother of the Redeemer, into 
a gradually clearer light’ (Lumen Gentium 55). It then goes on to describe 
her as the ‘new Eve’ who showed ‘an undefiled faith, not in the word of the 
ancient serpent, but in that of God’s messenger’ (Lumen Gentium 63). More 
recently, a certain disquiet with the limitations of the historical-critical 
method (see Ratzinger 1993), along with new developments in theories of 


language and reading, and the application of philosophical hermeneutics to 
the Bible (Reynolds 2016: 2—4), have resulted in a new openness to the 
possibility of a plurality of meanings in the text, and a greater willingness to 
accept a dynamic relationship between reader and text, thereby offering the 
possibility of a certain rapprochement with Patristic and Medieval modes of 
reading and engaging with the Bible. 

Based on the elaborate imagery that surrounds Mary, there is a common 
misperception, even among some academics who should know better, that 
this is proof that the Virgin is somehow heir to pre-Christian goddess cults, 
whether those of Rhea, Tyche, and Cybele in Constantinople, Isis in Egypt, 
etc., or that her image is heavily influenced by feudal and courtly constructs 
in the Medieval West? While it is undeniable that social, cultural, and 
religious factors played an important role in forming Mary’s image, 
especially in the popular mind, and it is true that she did take over some 
roles previously assigned to goddesses and empresses, it is essential to 
understand that the original and central significance of virtually all Marian 
imagery is based on the typological exegesis of Scripture, or sometimes on 
symbolic readings. The Fathers and their Medieval counterparts do not 
impose non-literal significance willy-nilly on Scripture, nor do they draw 
on pagan imagery (in those relatively rare instances where this may be so) 
with the express intent of replacing one goddess cult with another. Rather, 
one must always take account of the framework in which they were 
operating (Peltomaa 2001: 122-3). The essential hermeneutic principle, 
therefore, in determining the true meaning of Marian types and symbols is 
to establish how they relate to the nexus of the faith (‘nexus mysteriorum 
inter se': Dei Filius, Denzinger and Schónmetzer 3016) centred on Christ, 
since it is in his person that all meaning ultimately lies. One cannot separate 
Mary from Christ, the Church, or any of the other mysteries of the faith 
without losing view of who she is as a person and what her role is in the 
economy of salvation. Where such a separation does occur, whether through 
the exaggerated exegesis or excessive sentimental piety of certain Patristic 
and Medieval authors, or the sloppy academic practice of some 


commentators, then one indeed may speak of *mariolatry' * 


WHAT IS TYPOLOGY? 


If language is to signify God, then in some way it must be capable of 
containing the divine within itself. Here, an analogy may be made between 
the manner in which Mary clothed the Word with flesh, so that, attenuating 
his divinity, he becomes visible and audible to us. Both Mary and Scripture 
must and do have a real, historical existence, but at the same time they are 
transparent to the infinite, capable of communicating the divine.’ This, in 
brief, is what Christian exegesis is all about. 

In Patristic Christianity, the reception and exegesis of Scripture was a 
dynamic and complex process that brought together author, text, and reader 
in a dimension that we may describe as sacred. Patristic exegesis emerged 
out of the interaction between Christianity and two sophisticated intellectual 
worlds, the Jewish midrash tradition, which demanded a thoroughgoing 
knowledge of the literal texts of Scripture and their allegorical possibilities, 
and of the theoretical approaches of the highly-developed philosophical and 
rhetorical schools of Hellenic culture (see Young 1997: 49—76). It was only 
after the acquisition of all the necessary philological skills, as well as the 
achievement of a mature spiritual disposition, that one could endeavour to 
delve into the deeper meaning of Scripture. Nor was exegesis ever purely 
the fruit of personal effort or reflection, rather the exegete operated within 
the ecclesia, the living community of the Church, on the basis of the ‘rule 
of faith’ (the symbols and creeds which authoritatively laid out the 
fundamental Christian truths, themselves derived from Scripture), which 
was the guarantor that any given interpretation truly came from God. It was 
in this space that the hermeneutical ‘gap’ between God, the symbolic 
system of the text, and the reader was bridged by the Spirit, so that there 
was a Horizontverschmelzung or ‘fusion of horizons’, to repurpose 
Gadamer’s term, allowing the divine to reveal itself. 

For the Fathers (who were followed by their Medieval counterparts), the 
primary mode of practising exegesis that emerged from this complex 
encounter of cultures and spiritual values involved interpreting the people, 
events, things, and institutions of the Old Testament as in some way 
foreshadowing the coming of Christ, in whose person they find their full 
meaning. This is an exegetical approach that today is generally described as 
typological, although there is still a lack of consensus over the precise 
meaning of these terms as we now apply them to the Fathers, and as the 


Fathers themselves originally employed them.? In the New Testament, there 


are many examples of reinterpretation of the Old as pointing towards 
Christ. Much of the earliest Christian exegesis concentrates in particular on 
showing how Christ fulfils the prophetic vision of Hebrew scripture, an 
exercise that intrinsically demanded exegesis of the New Testament in order 
to show how that prophetic vision continued to unfold, through the Spirit, in 
Christ ever present in his Church. It is crucial here to emphasize that such 
typological readings were not merely prophecies whose sole value was that 
they pointed towards the Christ-event. Rather, given that Christ is the 
ground of all Creation, one must think of meaning radiating out from him in 
all directions, bound neither by time, place, people, nor culture, although 
mediated through these realities. A type, then, is not emptied of meaning by 
being reinterpreted in Christ, rather it is filled with new significance at both 
the literal and allegorical levels. Types and antitypes are in a dynamic 
relationship that does not cease to signify in new ways with the end of 
Christ's historical time on earth, since they lie both within and without 
history. Thus, while the triad of author, text, and reader exists within linear 
time, implying the need for a diachronic interpretation, rooted in history and 
employing the exegete's philological and historical skills to the full, all 
three can also, as it were, exist outside time in an eternal present, by 
recognizing that the ground of their being lies in God. For this reason, any 
given passage of Scripture may yield multiple meanings in the hands of 
different exegetes, who are influenced by diverse personal, historical, and 
cultural circumstances. 


The facets of His word are more numerous than the faces of those who learn from it. God 
depicted His word with many beauties, so that each of those who learn from it can examine 
that aspect of it which he likes. And God has hidden within His word all sorts of treasures, 
so that each of us can be enriched by it from whatever aspect he meditates on. ... Anyone 
who encounters Scripture should not suppose that the single one of its riches that he has 
found is the only one to exist; rather he should realize that he himself is only capable of 
discovering that one out of the many riches which exist in it. (Ephrem the Syrian, 


Commentary on the Diatesseron I. 18-19)!° 


By the early Middle Ages, this complex way of viewing Scripture as both 
rooted in history and signifying beyond itself had been formalized into a 
system known as the guadriga or fourfold exegesis, in which Scripture 
could potentially be understood at four levels, the literal or historical, the 
allegorical or spiritual, the tropological or moral, and finally the anagogical, 


which referred to fulfilment at the end of time, the eschaton.!! 


MARIAN TYPOLOGY 


Any discussion of Marian typology must begin with mention of the most 
fundamental typological relationship of all, that of Mary and Eve, which 
parallels the Pauline recapitulation of Adam in Christ (Rom. 5:14), first 
suggested by Justin Martyr (fc. 165) (Dialogus cum Trypho 100.4—5).? 
The same view was then developed by Irenaeus (f c. 202) (Adversus 


Haereses 4.38.1 and 5.16.2), ? who writes of how Jesus, with the co- 


operation of Mary, the new Eve (Adversus Haereses 3.22.4),'* recapitulated 
humanity and brought Creation to its planned telos in the Father through his 
incarnation, death, and resurrection (Reynolds 2012: 109—13). This 
Irenaean typological exegesis places the Virgin at the centre of the economy 
of salvation, because her openness to God's plan allows the Word to take on 
human nature, so that she becomes, as Anselm of Canterbury (T 1109) will 
later put it, *Mother of the restitution of all things' (Oratio 52 (5 Td If she 
has restored the whole of creation in its right relationship to God, then all 
created things, including Scripture, are also, in some sense, summed up in 
her. This may be one reason why the Fathers (and Medieval writers) came 
to perceive her presence in so much of Scripture and also saw her 
symbolized in the *book of nature', just as they did her Son. 

I shall begin this section with a brief examination of Mary, the ‘virgin 
earth', as representative of how the Fathers made use of a type that could 
easily be mistaken for a pagan symbol. I shall go on to look at some 
passages that contain what might be termed concatenations of Marian types, 
in order to illustrate how typological and symbolic imagery offered authors 
the opportunity to weave allegorical filigrees of extraordinary variety and 
beauty while at the same time conveying fundamental truths of the faith 
through a universally acknowledged shorthand. For reasons of space it will 
not be possible to provide analysis of a more extensive range of types or 
texts, but I hope that in this way I can at least give some insights into how 
to navigate the world of Marian typology and symbolism (see Gambero 
1991; Ladouceur 2006; Peltomaa 2011; Reynolds 2016). I should also point 
out that as I concentrate here on objects, I shall not discuss the many 
biblical women who have been considered types of Mary (see Serra 2006), 
other than some brief comments on Eve, nor shall I dwell on more well- 


known types such as the bride of Canticles (and Ps. 44), the daughter of 
Sion (Zech. 9:9), and the virgin of Isa. 7:14. Finally, I should add that since 
this is a text-based study, I shall be making only passing reference to art 
(but see Schiller 1971). 


The notion that Mary is the new Garden of Eden, from whom the new 
Adam, Christ, was generated seems to originate with Irenaeus as part of his 
theory of recapitulation in which he compares Adam's birth from the virgin 
earth with Christ's birth from the Virgin Mary: 


And as the first-fashioned Adam received his substance from the earth uncultivated and still 
virgin (‘for God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was no one to till the 
ground’ (Genesis 2.5) and was fashioned by the hand of God (Psalms 119.73), that is, by the 
Word of God, for ‘all things came into being through him’ (John 1.3) and ‘then the Lord 
formed man from the dust of the ground’ (Genesis 2.7), thus the Word, recapitulating Adam 
in himself, from Mary still virgin rightly received the generation that is the recapitulation of 


Adam. (Adversus Haereses 3.21. 10)!° 


Hippolytus (t 263), expanding on the idea of Mary as the unploughed earth 
of prelapsarian Eden, connects this reading with that of the bedewed fleece 
(Judg. 6:36—40), which was a type of the Incarnation (the Word, who 
descends like dew into Mary’s womb): ‘As is said [by Isaac], “God give 
thee the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, abundance of corn 
and wine” (Gen. 27:28), it is most clear that with this term he is designating 
the Word, who came down from heaven like dew, while earth is the flesh 
that he took on from the Virgin’ (Benedictiones Isaac et Iacob 1). Ephrem 
(tc. 373) 1s fond of using the earth typology in a variety of ways in order to 
show that Jesus and Mary recapitulate Adam and Eve. Here, he hints both at 
the parallel that was sometimes drawn between the womb of Mary/birth and 
the tomb of Gethsemane/resurrection (cf. Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum 


1.31),!8 linking it to the Pauline notion of the death of the old man, who 
rises again in Christ: 


The virginal conception teaches us that he who brought Adam into the world without bonds 
of the flesh, drawing him out of the virgin earth, also formed the second Adam without 
carnal union in the womb of the Virgin. The first Adam returned to the womb of his mother; 


instead through the work of the second Adam, who did not enter into the womb of the earth, 
he who had been buried in the womb of his mother was drawn out of it. (Diatessaron 


22" 


John Chrysostom (f+ 407) draws a parallel between the birth of Christ from 
the Virgin and the formation of Adam from the soil of Eden, a name he says 
means ‘virgin earth’ in Hebrew (Expositio in Psalmum 44.7; De mutatione 


nominum 2.3), while his Western contemporary, Maximus of Turin ( 
after 408) uses the same typology: 


Adam was born of the virgin earth and Christ was generated by the Virgin Mary. The 
maternal soil of the former had not yet been tilled by ploughs and the intimacy of the 
Mother of Jesus had never been violated by concupiscence. Adam was formed out of the 
mud by the hands of God; Christ was formed by the Spirit of God in the maternal womb. 
Both have God as Father, both have a virgin mother; both, as the Evangelist says, are sons of 
God. But Adam is a son by creation while Christ is [a Son] according to his substance. 


(Sermo 19.2)! 


In these two authors, one sees a strong emphasis on the importance of 
Mary’s virginal intactness, which is linked both to the fierce doctrinal 
disputes that were taking place on the divinity and humanity of Christ 
(which would come to a head at the Councils of Ephesus, 431, and 
Chalcedon, 451), and to the increasingly enthusiastic embrace of virginity 
as a ‘white martyrdom’ to replace the blood sacrifice of the early Christians 
as the persecutions of the Roman emperors began to fade (Brown 2008; 
Reynolds 2012: ch. 2). Augustine (T 430) links the symbolism of Mary as 
the earth both to her virginal conception and to Christ’s recapitulation of 
Adam: 


The Word of God “became man’, as I just said, ‘formed from the seed of David, according to 
the flesh’ (Romans 1.3), as the Apostle says, that is, as it were, from the mud of the earth, 
while no man was yet working the earth, since no man had sexual relations with the Virgin, 
from whom Christ was born. ‘A spring rose out the earth, watering all the face of the earth’ 
(Genesis 2.6). The ‘face of the earth’, that is, ‘the splendour of the earth’, is quite rightly 
understood to be the Virgin Mother of the Lord, watered by the Holy Spirit, who is called 
‘spring’ and ‘water’ in the Gospels; it is almost as if that Man who was placed in paradise to 
guard it had to be formed of that mud; placed, that is, in the will of the Father in order to 
fulfil and observe it. 


(De Genesi contra Manichaeos 2247)? 


Here, in his polemic against the Manicheans, who saw the material world as 
inherently evil, Augustine, in the characteristic manner of a good exegete, 
draws together different passages from the Old and New Testaments to 


show how the Holy Spirit watered (which recalls both the impregnating 
dew of Judges 6 and the purifying water of baptism) the humanity of Mary 
so that she could give flesh to the Word, a flesh that he divinized, thereby 
fulfilling its original telos according to the will of the Father. 

As a final example of the earth type, let us look at Proclus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (+ 446), of Syriac origin, and a key figure in the dispute 
with Nestorius at the Council of Ephesus, who addresses Mary thus: ‘O 
Seedless Earth, which blossomed with the fruit of salvation! O Virgin, who 
opened paradise for Adam! Rather she is more glorious than paradise, for 
paradise was merely the planting of God (cf. 1 Cor. 3:9) but she cultivated 
God himself in the flesh’ (Homily 4: On the Nativity of our Lord Jesus 


Christ). Here, although the rhetoric is more elaborate, the essential points 
are the same, that Mary conceived virginally, and that he who was born of 
her was truly God and man. 


ENCOMIA 


Proclus brings us to what was to become a standard practice, first in the 
Eastern Church, and later in the Latin West, namely the use of doxological 
strings of epithets for the Virgin, which relied heavily on typological and 
symbolic imagery, to which the Marian litanies of today, the liturgies, 
especially of the Eastern Churches, and many hymns, are heirs. Not by 
chance, nearly all of these texts were composed as sermons (some of which 
were intended to be sung or chanted), and therefore should be thought of in 
terms of a congregation that is participating in the liturgy of the Mass, 
which includes both the word of God and the Eucharist, which like Mary, 
are visible signs of God. Their purpose is not merely praise, but also 
doctrinal and didactic. The sermons of Proclus, which are replete with Old 
Testament typologies, and typical of the Byzantine rhetorical style of 
homiletics, played a key role in consolidating the use of Old Testament 
typologies for Mary in the Greek Church, and indirectly influenced the 
Latin tradition, which drew on the East for much of its Mariological 
doctrine and imagery (Constas 1995: 177). Most important is the sermon on 
the Theotokos that he delivered at the Council of Ephesus against Nestorius, 
who wished to deny the Virgin this title on the basis that she was the mother 


only of his humanity. This was vigorously opposed by the side that 
eventually prevailed, which included Proclus, on the basis that it divided 
Jesus into two different persons. Behind the masterly rhetoric and luxuriant 
imagery, one can still feel something of the passion with which it must have 
been composed and delivered: 


She who called us here today is the Holy [Theotokos] Mary; the untarnished vessel of 
virginity, the spiritual paradise of the second Adam (see Rom. 5:14; I Cor. 15:21-22, 45-9); 
the workshop for the union of natures; the market place of the contract of salvation; the 
bridal chamber (Ps. 18:6) in which the Word took flesh in marriage; the living bush of 
human nature, which the fire of the divine birth-pang did not consume (Ex. 3.2); the 
veritable swift cloud (Is. 19.1, LXX) who carried in her body the one who rides upon the 
cherubim; the purest fleece drenched with the rain which came from heaven (Jg. 6:37—38), 
whereby the shepherd clothed himself with the sheep [ewe] (see Jn. 10.11); handmaid and 
mother (Lk. 1:38, 43), virgin and paradise; the only bridge for God to mankind; the 
awesome loom of the divine economy upon which the robe (Jn. 19:23) of union was 
ineffably woven. The loom-worker was the Holy Spirit; spinner the overshadowing power 
from on high (Lk. 1:35). The wool was the ancient fleece of Adam; the interlocking thread 
the spotless flesh of the Virgin. The weaver's shuttle was propelled by the immeasurable 
grace of him who wore the robe; the artisan was the Word who entered in through her sense 
of hearing. 


(Homily 1: On the Holy Virgin T. heotokos y^ 


In this magnificent display of Christian rhetoric, delivered in the Great 
Church of Constantinople in the presence of Nestorius, the Patriarch 
seamlessly brings together the Old Testament and the New to make the 
point that the entire Trinity worked together, with the co-operation of Mary, 
to bind divine and human natures together. First, we find the references to 
Pauline recapitulation, which Justin Martyr and Ireneaus had first used, then 
a reference to the bridal chamber, a favourite of Ephrem (Hymns on the 
Nativity 17.6), which, alongside extensive exegesis of the Song of Songs 
in a Marian key, will become a favourite in Medieval Mariology. Next, the 
use of the burning bush type, which goes back at least as far as Ephrem 
(Diatessaron 1.25),*° and is also found in other Syriac hymns (Brock 2010: 
72) both to express wonder at how a finite creature could contain the 
infinite God without being destroyed, and also to make the doctrinal claim 
of Mary’s virginitas in partu, the belief that she remained intact in giving 
birth, which was held to be a sign of the divine origins of the child. The 
swift cloud, again found in Syriac sources (Brock 2010: 4) as well as in 
Ambrose (Expositio in psalmum 11853)" indicates the flesh that the 
Word takes from Mary, which is light and luminous, recalling in particular 


the cloud that covered the tabernacle (Exod. 40:34), and the cloud in which 
the Lord hid himself when he went into Egypt (Isa. 19.1). Both in Mary and 
in the Old Testmament types, God hides himself, above all in order to 
attenuate his brilliance so that those who behold him will not be overcome, 
but in the case of Mary, ‘the untarnished vessel’, in other words the new, 
living Ark of the Covenant, another favourite Patristic type, the Lord issues 
forth from the tabernacle to meet his people. The type of the fleece we have 
come across before, but here Proclus uses it with extraoridinary imagination 
to convey how the Incarnation united humanity to God in the Virgin's 
womb. Throughout this passage, there is the unmistakable mark of Syriac 
imagery, nowhere more so than in figuring the body as a robe, which, of 
course allows Proclus to play with Jesus' self-denomination as shepherd. Of 
course, a further layer of typological symbolism here is the contrast 
between Adam and Eve, who are ashamed at their nakedness after the fall, 
and Mary who ‘weaves’ a body for Christ. Perhaps there are also echoes 
here of the apocraphyl Protoevangelium of St James, which recounts that 
Mary, only recently betrothed to Joseph, was summoned by the High Priest 
to take part in the weaving of the veil of the Temple, and received the 
purple bolt by lot, symbolic of her royal status (see Exod. 25:3-4) 
prefiguring the rending of the veil when Christ yields up his spirit (Luke 
23:44). Mary brings the bolt home and is described as weaving at the time 
of the Annunciation (subsequently transformed into a spinning wheel in 
many Annuciation scenes). In some ways, dissecting a passage like this 
takes away something of its impact, like Sherlock Holmes explaining how 
he has deduced something. One must not get too bogged down in the 
technicalities but also admire the overall effect, as no doubt some of the 
congregation did, although probably not Nestorius. 

By far the greatest and most influential hymn of praise to the Virgin to 
emerge from the Greek Church was the Akathistos Hymn, an anonymous 
composition of 144 salutations, which is divided into two sections of twelve 
strophes, the first being more narrative and the second predominantly 
doctrinal, probably dating from sometime between Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
although there is still no consensus as to date and author (see Peltomaa 
2001: 113—14). I do not have the space here to do it anything like the justice 
it deserves, not least because it continues to play a central role in Orthodox 
liturgy, and, as Meersseman's (1958—60) monumental study has shown, had 
a profound impact on Western Mariology after it was translated into Latin 


in the ninth century. Fortunately, however, we have some excellent 
translations and studies of the hymn, not least Peltomaa's from which I 
quote: 


As we sing in honour of your giving birth, 

we all praise you as a living temple, O Theotokos. 
For the Lord who holds all in his hands 

dwelt in your womb— 

made you holy, made you glorious, and taught us all to cry to you: 
Hail, tabernacle of God and the Word; 

Hail, greater than the Holy of Holies; 

Hail, ark gilded by the Spirit; 

Hail, inexhaustible treasury of life; 

Hail, precious diadem of pious kings; 

Hail, holy exaltation of devout priests; 

Hail immovable tower of the Church; 

Hail, impregnable wall of the kingdom; 

Hail, through whom trophies are raised up; 

Hail, through whom enemies fall; 

Hail, healing of my body; 

Hail, protection of my soul; 

Hail, bride unwedded. 


(Akathistos 23.1—18y/5 


This penultimate strophe gives a good taste of the overall tone of the hymn, 
which is unique in the richness of its metaphorical language and abundance 
of typologies. To speak of Mary as a type of the Temple was still relatively 
rare at this time, although it suits the writer's purpose of emphasizing 
Mary's sacred status, and also fits in with the later architectural images of 
the Virgin as a fortress. The early Fathers wrote of Christ's body or human 
nature as the temple of his divinity (Tertullian Tc. 230, Adversus Marcionem 


3.17.3)? on the basis of Proverbs 1:9, but by the third century, the type was 
also being applied to Mary. Origen ( t c. 254) is perhaps the first of the 
Fathers to suggest that Mary received the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit 
(Homilies on Luke 8),? while Gregory Nazianzen (+ 390) interprets the 
seven-pillared temple both as Christ's human nature and as Mary's womb, 
which contained the Incarnate Word. According to Gregory, the Holy Spirit 
sanctified the Virgin and prepared her womb so that it might become the 
temple of Christ, capable of conceiving virginally, while Jesus himself may 
also be called the temple, since he contained the Word, that is, Christ's 


divine nature (Poemata 7)?! The following lines capture the awe in which 
Mary is to be held, greater even than the Ark of the Covenant, which 
commanded both fear and acclamation on the part of the ancient Hebrews. 
The first recorded use of the ark with reference to Mary that I have been 
able to find 1s in Hippolytus of Rome (T 235), who draws a parallel between 
the incorruptible wood of the ark and the flesh that Christ received from the 
Virgin (In Danielem 4.24 and In Ps. 22),° while in the following century 
Athanasius of Alexandria (+ 373) writes of the Virgin as the ark that 
contained the true manna (Homily of the Papyrus of Turin).°> Ephrem also 
speaks of Mary as the Ark of the Covenant, in defending her virginity: ‘O 
Ark of the Covenant that was closed and empty! And although it remained 
sealed it permitted the great seal of the King of kings to shine through from 


within? (Hymns on the Nativity 12.3).?^ Here, instead, it is her sacredness 
that is emphasized: she is holy and untouchable, and perilous for those who 
do not recognize her as Theotokos. In the Old Testament account, Huzzah is 
struck down for touching the ark (2 Sam. 6:6-11), a story that is reworked 
in a number of apocryphal Dormition stories, where the High Priest's hand 
is withered because he dares to touch Mary's funeral bier, and restored only 
when he believes in Christ (see Shoemaker 2002: 789—90). The message is 
clear: Mary is impregnable to the wiles of the enemy. As Theotokos, 
guarantor of the true doctrine concerning her Son's humanity and divinity, 
she is the Defender of Orthodoxy, who will strike down all foes. Yet, the 
strophe ends on a gentle note, reminding us that for those who adhere to the 
true faith, hers is a gentle power that heals and protects: we too can be 
temples of divinity, and rise to eternal life, as Mary already has. 

What Janaro calls a ‘hermeneutic of doxology’ (2006: 49, n.5) continued 
to dominate Eastern Mariology to the end of the Patristic era and beyond, 
while in the Latin Church, it was only after the turn of the millennium that 
such rich typological imagery began to flourish. Let me conclude as I 
began, with a passage from one of the trio of great Byzantine Fathers whose 
writings on the Virgin marked the high watermark of Patristic Marian 
typology, John of Damascus (t 749). I leave it to the reader to seek the 
aletheia, or higher meaning so beloved of the Fathers: 


You are the royal throne which angels surround, seeing upon it their very King and Lord. 
You are a spiritual Eden, holier and diviner than Eden of old. That Eden was the abode of 
the mortal Adam, whilst the Lord came from heaven to dwell in you. The ark foreshadowed 
you who bore the seed of the new world. You brought forth Christ, the salvation of the 


world, who destroyed sin and its angry waves. The burning bush was a figure of you, and 
the tablets of the law, and the ark of the testament. The golden urn and candelabra, the table 
and the flowering rod of Aaron were significant types of you. ... Did not that flame 
foreshadow you, its burning fire an image of the divine fire within you? And Abraham's tent 
most clearly pointed to you. By the Word of God dwelling in you, human nature produced 
the bread made of ashes, its first fruits, from your most pure womb, the first fruits kneaded 
into bread and cooked by divine fire, becoming his divine person, and his true substance of a 
living body quickened by a reasoning and intelligent soul. I had nearly forgotten Jacob's 
ladder. Is it not evident to everyone that it prefigured you, ... so are you placed between us, 
and have become the ladder of God's relations with us, of him who took upon himself our 
weakness, uniting us to himself, and enabling humankind to see God. You have brought 


together what was parted. (First Homily on the Dormition 8-0) 
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CHAPTER 6 


ZEKI SARITOPRAK 


MARY IN THE QUR’AN 


For many Muslims, Mary is considered the most important woman to have 
ever lived. The Qur'an, the Holy Book of Islam, gives paramount 
importance to her and her story is one of the central narratives in it. Mary is 
the only woman mentioned by name in the Qur'an. The Qur'an describes 
her as chosen and purified and elevated above all women of the worlds (Q 
3:42). Her own life, her relationship with Jesus, and that with her mother 
are key elements in the Islamic understanding of what it means to be 
virtuous and her story has been used as an example for Muslims, both men 
and women, since the beginning of Islam. The story of Mary can be found 
in various places in the Qur'an, but most prominently in chapters 3 and 19, 
the latter of which is named *Maryam', the Arabic name for Mary. 

The Qur'anic story of Mary can be divided roughly into three parts: her 
family and mother up to her birth, her early life, and her adulthood which 
includes the story of her giving birth to Jesus. The first part consists of three 
stages. The first stage 1s a Divine choice of her family. Mary is known to 
come from the family of "Imran. ‘Al 'Imran', the second longest chapter in 
the Qur'an, is named after the family. Alongside Adam, Noah, and the 
family of Abraham, the family of Imran, is chosen by God according to the 
Qur'an (Q 3:33). According to the fourteenth-century Qur'an commentator 
Ibn Kathir, Imran here is referring to Mary's father. *The family of Imran is 


chosen and what is meant by this Imran is the father of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus' (Ibn Kathir 1999: 2.33). The second stage is about the wife of Imran, 
who is known in the Islamic tradition as Hannah. In the Qur'an she prays to 
God: ‘My Lord, surely I have vowed unto You that which is in my belly and 
consecrated it [to You]. Accept it from me. Surely You are the All-Hearing, 
the All-Knowing' (Q 3:35). This is generally regarded as pointing to the 
birth of Mary. Interestingly, there are no stories of midwives which occur in 
some infancy gospels such as the Gospel of James. Apparently, she was 
expecting a boy, but she gave birth to a girl and she was astonished. The 
third stage is the naming of the child. Mary is born, but who will name her? 
What should be the name of this child? Again the Qur'an gives an 
important role to her mother. Her mother is the one who gave Mary her 
name. She is not just giving Mary her name though; she is concerned about 
her future and her offspring. Mary's devout mother asks God to protect 
Mary and her offspring from Satan. On the surface, it seems that as Mary's 
mother was expecting a boy and she gave birth to a girl, her prayer was not 
accepted; however, as the Qur'an states, her prayer was accepted in the 
most beautiful way. God accepted her earlier prayer when Mary was born 
and her later prayer after Mary was born. Thus, both she and her offspring 
were protected from the touch of Satan. The Qur'anic verse says: *when she 
gave birth to her she said, "My Lord, I have given birth to her, a female". 
And God knows better about what she had given birth to. “The male is not 
as the female. And I have named her Mary, and I surely seek refuge in You 
for her and her offspring, to protect them from Satan, the cursed one” (Q 
3:36). 

The story continues into the early life of Mary. The Qur'an describes 
Zachariah's care for her. Here, the Qur'an does not mention how it became 
Zachariah's job to take care of her, although in a later verse it recounts a 
story suggesting that potential caretakers were casting their pens— similar 
to the story found in the Gospel of James which describes these lots as pens. 
In any event, it is clear that it was the pious servant of God, Zachariah, who 
became her guardian. Whenever Zachariah entered the sanctuary where she 
was, he would find food with her. With great surprise he said: ‘O Mary! 
Where did this (food) come from? She answered: It is from God. Surely 
God provides sustenance without measure to those He wants to bless' (Q 
3:37). With this verse, the Qur'an responds to a possible question about 
Mary's food. She is alone and she needs food but how will this food come 


to her? The verse is clear that although Zachariah will perfectly take care of 
her and bring food to her, she was blessed by God by receiving her food 
miraculously from God. Also, the verse shows Mary's great trust in God. 
She believes in God and she believes that if God wants to bless someone 
God will provide food and sustenance without measure. 

At this point in the story, Mary is grown up and angels visit her and 
inform her of her status. ‘And remember when angels said: “O Mary! 
Surely God has chosen you and purified you, and has preferred you over the 
women of the worlds ”’ (Q 3:42). Now she is chosen; she is no longer a 
regular woman. She is elevated above the women of all nations. She is also 
purified by God. This purification is known as the quality of the pious and 
in the Qur'anic language God loves those who are purified (Q 2:222). In 
other words, Mary is purified and God loves her because she is purified. As 
indicated in this verse, being chosen does not mean to be exempt from 
worshipping God. Even the most chosen person in Islam, the Prophet of 
Islam, one of whose names is Mustafa, that is ‘the chosen one’, would still 
worship God. In the next verse, God distinctly addresses Mary and says: ‘O 
Mary! Obey to your Lord. Prostate and bow down with those who bow 
down before God’ (i.e. worship God with the worshippers) (Q 3:43). 

The Qur'anic narrative suggests that Mary encountered angels several 
times. It seems that the above visit is about her status. There was also an 
apparently separate visit to give Mary good news about her pregnancy. The 
Qur'an says: ‘Remember when angels said to Mary: “O Mary! Surely God 
gives you good news with a word from Him whose name is the Messiah, 
Jesus, son of Mary, illustrious in this world and in the Hereafter. And he is 
among those who are close to God’” (Q 3:45). The angels are giving Mary 
further information about the child who will be born. According to the 
Qur'an, the birth of this child itself is a miracle since Mary was not touched 
by any human being and he will be the recipient of more miracles after he is 
born. One of his miracles will be his speech from his cradle. In fact, this 
episode in her life can be considered a miracle of both Jesus and Mary. 
When this new born child speaks miraculously, he speaks on his mother's 
cue. It is as if Mary says to her new born baby, ‘speak and declare my 
innocence'. Jesus speaks with a powerful statement. It is evident that Mary 
is both frustrated and confident because angels told her what would happen 
to her. The Qur'an says: ‘He will speak to people in his cradle and when he 
is grown up, and he is among the wholesome’ (Q 3:46). It is interesting to 


compare this to the Gospel of Luke which suggests that Jesus showed a 
miracle when he was in the womb of his mother: ‘When Elizabeth heard 
Mary's greeting, the baby leaped in her womb, and Elizabeth was filled 
with the Holy Spirit’ (Luke 1:41). When the angel gave her good news that 
she would become pregnant, she found it incredible and a marvel because 
she was chaste and not touched by any human being. Mary said: '*My 
Lord, how can I have a child while no man has touched me?" God said, 
"Even so, God creates whatever He wants. When He decrees a thing, He 
just says to it: Be! and it becomes" (Q 3:47). 

This then leads up to the third episode of Mary's life as narrated by the 
Qur'an, her giving birth to Jesus. In chapter 3, there are no negative 
reactions to Mary's pregnancy. It is in chapters 4 and 19 where we find 
most of this portion of the story of Mary. In chapter 4 we first see that her 
people slandered her by accusing her of a great calumny (4:156). The 
Qur'an also says here that Mary received a Word from God, that 1s, Jesus. 
But unlike the Holy Scriptures that prophets received which were 
‘revealed’, the Word received by Mary was planted or more literally, ‘God 
threw [it] to Mary’ (Q 4:171). Thus it is clear that this Word is not like the 
scriptures directly, but it is also clear that Mary did receive this Word. This 
is important because it makes a distinction between Jesus and the scriptures. 

There is no doubt that the most elaborate version of the story of Mary as 
an adult is mentioned in Surah Maryam, chapter 19 of the Qur'an. The full 
story is fascinating, and tellingly shows Mary's frustrations because 
something unusual occurs to her. According to the Qur'anic story, she 
isolated herself from her people to the eastern part of the chamber. Here 
God sent her ‘His spirit’, that is, the angel Gabriel in a full human form (Q 
19:16—17). In the story, spirit is used in the singular not in the plural. In this 
situation, Mary takes refuge in God from anyone who would have bad 
intentions (Q 19:18). In other words, when Gabriel appears to Mary in the 
form of a human being, Mary says to him, ‘If you are pious, you will not 
harm me. I take refuge in God from such a person that could harm me’. In 
his commentary on this verse, one important commentator Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi (d. 1210) says: ‘Sending angel Gabriel to her was an honour for Mary’ 
(al-Razi 1420H: 1.522). In this episode, we see a remarkable conversation 
between Mary and the angel Gabriel. Mary is afraid but Gabriel calms her, 
by giving her Divine good news that the purpose of his presence is to give 
her a boy that is pure (zaky) (Q 19:19). 


It is here that the Qur'an begins to describe the birth of Jesus. While the 
Qur'an does not give details related to her pregnancy, her relationship with 
Zachariah, his wife or her family, some of these can be found in other 
sources, such as the Infancy Gospel of James and it seems as if the Qur'an 
assumes that the audience will know the details from these sources. One 
element the Qur'an does describe is Mary's frustration. After conceiving 
and retiring, Mary says 'I wish I had died before this and that I would be 
totally forgotten’ (Q 19:23). Her frustration is understandable. This is a 
woman of chastity and honour and such a woman with such an important 
place in her society is now facing a social dilemma. She is unable to explain 
her situation, a situation which had never before happened. This is why the 
Qur’an speaks of her grievance and as commentators have pointed out, 
Mary is perplexed. She is searching for Divine guidance, yet God never left 
her alone. 

While describing Mary’s pregnancy, the Qur’an again relates the 
miraculous nature of food that sustained her while she was in seclusion. 
God asked her just to shake a palm tree near where she was resting. This 
tree would provide her with fresh dates (Q 19:25). This again shows how, 
throughout her life, Mary was under Divine protection. Then God says to 
her, ‘Eat and drink and let your eyes become happy [with your new child. ] 
If you ever see a human being say, “I have vowed to the Most-Merciful a 
fast. I will not speak to any human being today" (Q 19:26). According to 
Qur'anic commentators, during this time of frustration she was hearing the 
voice of angels giving her good tidings for the birth of Jesus. In fact, not 
only angels, but Jesus himself talked to her. With this she became confident 
that this was a Divine intervention and all of this was through the Divine 
order (al-Tabari 2000: 18.185). 

Commentators likewise note that when Mary brought her child to her 
community, she had already received a faithful confidence that God would 
help her. In fact, she even received a revelation that she should not speak 
verbally, but only through signals such as pointing. This is why, when she 
came to her people and the child was in his cradle, the people said, ‘Mary 
this is a terrible thing you have brought to us'. Relating her to Aaron who 
was believed to be one of the pious people of her society they said: *O sister 
of Aaron! Your father was not a wicked person nor was your mother an 
adulteress' (Q 19:28). Through this, people were suggesting that her father 
and mother were honest and kind people and how could such a thing 


happen to a woman who was raised in this pious family. Mary who is filled 
with confidence now did not respond. Mary had been instructed by God to 
remain silent and not respond to any accusation. So in this case, when they 
accused her of such a sinful action, asking her where she got the baby from, 
Mary pointed at the baby Jesus as if she said: ‘Don’t ask me, ask the baby’. 
We see again in the Qur'an the puzzlement of her people when they ask her, 
‘How can we talk to one who is in the cradle, a young boy?’ (Q 19:29). It is 
at this point that the baby Jesus starts speaking: 


Surely, I am the servant of God. He gave me the Book [the Gospel] and appointed me a 
prophet, and He has made me blessed wherever I am, and He has commanded me to pray 
and give charity so long as I live, and He [has commanded me] to honour my mother, and 
He did not make me arrogant and disobedient. Peace be upon me on the day I was born, the 
day I die, and the day I shall be resurrected alive. (Q 19:30-33) 


It is here where we see the first miracle of Jesus; just eleven days old, he 
speaks and declares the innocence of his mother. 

Mary 1s beloved by God but she should be considered neither a deity nor 
an object of worship. Despite the Qur'anic verses which praise Mary and 
her elevated status, she is still a human being and not divine. To indicate 
this, the Qur'an presents a theoretical possibility by saying that ‘If God 
wanted to destroy Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and even all the people on 
earth, who could prevent God from doing so?’ (Q 5:17). This is to indicate 
that God is the owner of everything and there is no deity other than God, 
the Creator of the heavens and the earth. Neither Mary nor anyone on earth 
can be a partner of God and it 1s only God who can be worshipped. 

Along the same line, while these theoretical possibilities are presented, 
Mary is also described as the righteous one or siddiqa, a title that is given in 
its masculine form to Abu Bakr the first caliph and the highest Muslim in 
rank after the Prophet in the Sunni tradition of Islam. Despite this piety and 
high spiritual level of Mary, she and her son, according to the Qur'an were 
‘eating food’ (Q 5:75). This is to indicate that eating food is a human need 
and anyone who eats cannot be God. God is exalted from any need. 


MARY IN ISLAMIC THEOLOGY AND 
SPIRITUALITY 


The story of Mary has been used in popular Islamic culture, especially 
among mystics. Because the Qur'an frequently presents her as an example 
of piety for male and female believers, Muslims would name their children 
after her in anticipation that they would live a life like Mary, one in piety 
and trust in God. Also some would take a lesson from the mother of Mary 
and dedicate their children to the life of God. In a sense, a free person is 
already free and cannot be physically free again, but spiritually one can be 
freed from the bondages of worldly life. As Mary was dedicated by her 
mother to the service of the Temple, some mystics would have similar 
dedications. One Qur'an commentator in his commentary on this verse 
about Mary narrates the story of a Sufi who said to his mother: ‘O mother! 
Dedicate me to God so that I will worship Him and learn knowledge'. His 
mother agrees to dedicate him. After sometime away he returns home and 
he knocks on the door; when his mother asks who it is, he responds that her 
son has returned, but his mother was so dedicated in her promise to God she 
said, ‘We left you for God and we will not take you back’ (al-Qurtubi 1964: 
4.66). Further, in the mystical tradition dreams may have important 
implications. A famous dream interpreter known in the Islamic tradition as 
Ibn Sirin (d. 729) recorded that 1f someone sees Mary in his or her dream, 
surely that person will receive a high position and all his or her needs will 
be fulfilled. He continues and says that, if a woman who is pregnant sees 
Mary in her dream, she will give birth to a wise child. If she is accused of 
calumny, she will be free from these accusations and God will show her 
innocence (Ibn Sirin 1940: 1.55—6). 

In popular Islam, especially among those who draw inspiration from the 
spiritual and mystical tradition of Islam, Mary's piety plays an important 
role as a model for all people, not just women, to follow. In this tradition, 
Mary and Mary's piety are often closely connected to that of the Prophet of 
Islam's first wife, Khadija. She was older than the Prophet and the first 
convert to Islam. She bore all but one of the Prophet's children, and while 
he would take other wives later, this only occurred after Khadija died. 
Khadija is considered the most important woman in Islam and is often 
compared to Mary. Similarly, Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, is an 
exemplary personality in the Islamic tradition. The Prophet says that Fatima 
is the highest of all women of Paradise except Mary. Umm Salama, the wife 
of the Prophet and step-mother of Fatima, narrates that the Prophet called 
his daughter Fatima and told her something and she cried. Then he told her 


something and she laughed. Umm Salama says after the Prophet's death, 
she asked Fatima why she cried and then laughed. Fatima responded: *The 
Messenger of God told me that he would die and I cried. Then he said: 
“You are the master of all women of Paradise except Maryam, the daughter 
of ‘Imran”. Then I laughed’ (al-Tirmithi 1975: nos. 3873, 3893). During the 
ascension of the Prophet, the Mir 'aj, the Prophet saw many personalities 
and one of these was Mary. The Prophet said, ‘I saw Mary in Paradise that 
God has given her seventy palaces made of pearls. And also I saw the 
palaces of the mother of Moses, seventy palaces made of diamond. And 
also I saw the seventy palaces of Asiya the wife of Pharaoh made of 
precious coral. And also saw seventy palaces of my daughter Fatima made 
of green emerald’ (al-Saffuri 1283H: 2.108). While this is not among the 
major hadith sources, it is widely recited in public performances in the 
mystical tradition as its name, meaning roughly Joy of Gatherings, 
indicates. A similar story is about Khubayb, one of the companions of the 
Prophet who submitted himself to God and became a Muslim before being 
captured and chained by the pagan tribe, al-Harith. One day a girl from the 
tribe enters when he is captive and she sees a bunch of grapes in his hand 
and he is eating them. Since he was chained it would have been impossible 
for him to go and get these and his captors would not give him such food; 
indeed, there was not even this type of grape in Mecca where he was 
captured. When the narrator speaks of this story, he says that he has no 
doubt that this was Divine sustenance that God gave him. ‘Yes God gives to 
a pious servant of Him what He had earlier given to Mary when she needed 
it as the Qur’an describes’. When people asked Abdullah Ibn Abbas, one of 
the youngest of the companions of the Prophet about fasting, he describes a 
number of dignitaries’ fasts. Among those who fasted, he describes the fast 
of Mary showing how her fasting could be imitated as a form of piety. He 
said of her fast, ‘Mary would fast a day and then break her fast for two 
days’ (Ibn Kathir 1968: 2.279). Another famous story found in the hadith 
sources having to do with Mary’s piety notes that, while Satan touches all 
children when they are born, causing them to cry, for two people this did 
not occur: Mary and Jesus. They were spared this because of the prayer of 
Mary’s mother seeking refuge in God for her and her offspring (Q 3:36) (al- 
Bukhari 1422H: 4.164, no. 3431). 

Given Mary’s piety and her status as the mother of Jesus, it should come 
as no surprise that there is a large body of literature on Mary in the Islamic 


tradition in which she is considered the highest of women both in this world 
and in Paradise. Literature in this vein includes both popular work as well 
as more scholarly and theoretical treatises (see e.g. Ozak 1991; Schleifer 
2008). Various elements of Mary's life are often discussed including her 
birth, her worship of God, her prayer life, her chastity, and even her 
miracles. While there is certainly an element of mythology or perhaps a 
projection of wider Islamic values onto Mary in some of this, much of it is 
based on the Qur'anic narratives, as well as the hadith sources and early 
Qur'anic commentators. In any event, Mary's importance as a spiritual 
figure and as a woman to be emulated by all people cannot be minimized. 

Because of Mary's and Khadija's importance in the Islamic tradition, it 
is suggested that Mary is the best of her time and Khadija is likewise the 
best of her time, this despite Fatima being considered to be of higher 
spiritual rank than Khadija. It is also debated among Muslim theologians as 
to whether Mary was or was not a prophet. If she is a prophet, then 
axiomatically she is higher because prophets are higher than non-prophets. 
Along the same lines, she would be higher than any male who is not a 
prophet. 

In the Islamic tradition, it is generally understood that Mary did not have 
a husband and thus was not married to Joseph. Indeed, Joseph is not 
mentioned in the Qur'an, although certain commentaries do mention him. 
In these, he is described as a pious person who helped to take care of her. 
There is, however, at least one source which does narrate that Mary married 
Joseph. Notably though, even in this source, Joseph married her only to 
accompany her and Jesus to Egypt. According to Ismail Haqqi bin Mustafa 
al-Khalwati (d. 1127H): ‘As for Mary, it has been said that she married her 
cousin Joseph the carpenter, but Joseph never approached her. He married 
her only to accompany her to Egypt when she wanted to go to Egypt with 
her son Jesus, peace be upon him’ (Haqqi n.d.: 6.386). After twelve years in 
Egypt, they returned to Damascus and eventually settled in Nazareth. It is 
notable though that even in this account Joseph, who is described as her 
cousin, does not touch Mary and only acts as her helper and protector. 

Another commentary which describes Joseph says that both Mary and 
Joseph were servants in the same temple and that they were the most hard 
working and pious people of their time. According to this source, when 
Joseph learned of Mary's pregnancy, he was at first angry and wanted to 
accuse her for this. On reflection though, he remembers her piety and that 


they were together almost all the time. He then says to her: ‘Something 
about your situation came to my heart and I was afraid of it. I wanted to 
keep it in myself and not disclose it, but I could not. I thought that speaking 
about it would be much healthier for my heart’. Mary responded: ‘Then say 
a beautiful word’. Joseph said: ‘I was not going to tell you except with 
beautiful words. Tell me, can grass grow without a seed?’ Mary said yes. 
Joseph said: ‘Can a tree grow without the touch of rain?’ Mary said yes. 
Joseph said: ‘Can a child be born without the male?’ Mary said yes and she 
continued by saying: ‘Don’t you know that God, blessed is He and 
Almighty, grew the grass when he created it without any seed. And the seed 
on that day came from the grass that God planted without seed. Also, don’t 
you know that God through His power grew the tree without rain? And He 
made, with the same power, rain as the life of that tree after He created both 
the rain and the tree separately’. She then continued: ‘Do you believe that 
God does not have power to grow the tree without getting help from water 
and if there is no water he cannot make it grow?’ Joseph said to her: ‘I am 
not saying this. And I know that God, blessed is He and Almighty, is 
powerful over everything and when He says “Be!” over something it 
happens’. Mary said: ‘Don’t you know that God, blessed is He and 
Almighty, created Adam and his wife without female and male’. Joseph said 
yes. After hearing this from Mary, it occurred to Joseph that what was 
happening with Mary is something from God and it is not up to him to 
question her about it. Joseph continues his service to the temple and helps 
Mary with any of the work that she used to perform. Later, according to this 
commentator, God revealed to Mary that Joseph would take her from the 
land of her people and Joseph took her to Egypt on a donkey (al-Tabari 
2000: 18.169—70). Although some commentators such as Ibn ‘Atiyya (d. 
1151) have seen the details in this story as weak, the story has a strong 
theological argument between Joseph and Mary which in fact inspires 
Muslim commentators to argue for Mary with the same arguments that 
Mary uses when Joseph has hesitations. 

In Islamic literature, one of Mary's titles is a/-Batul. This 1s a title which 
means literally ‘the Virgin’ or ‘the Chaste’ and alludes to the fact that Mary 
dedicated herself to God. This title is given to Mary because she had no 
connection to men. No man touched her and she remained forever chaste. 
The same title is also given to Fatima the daughter of the Prophet of Islam. 
In her case, even though she was married to Ali, she was called a/-Batul 


because she was unique among the women of her time and in the history of 
Islam there is no woman who would be compared to her in honour. 
Therefore, the title that is given to both of them has a connotation of purity, 
chastity, and honour. 

In the mystical tradition of Islam there is something called karama (pl. 
karamat). These are certain types of extraordinary acts of the Divine given 
as a favour to His servants based on their need. These acts occur for saints, 
whereas most miracles are only performed by prophets. Often Mary is 
given as an example of karamat. One important mystic al-Mutawalli (d. 
1086) describes Mary's relationship to karamat in the following way: *The 
evidence for the truthfulness of karamat of saints [al-Awliya] is the story of 
Mary, peace be upon her. She was privileged with some karamat. Of them 
was that Zachariah would find with her in winter the fruit of summer and in 
summer the fruit of winter. To the extent that he said: “From where is this 
coming to you?” And she said: “It is from God” (al-Mutawalli 1987: 152). 
It shows that when God wants, He gives sustenance to those who need it. 
Often verse 3:37 in the Qur'an is used as textual support for the mystical 
ideal of Divine favouring of His servants. 

Not only is Mary herself considered pure, but her family and lineage are 
considered pure as well. She was from a line of prophets and exemplary 
individuals of the children of Israel who are examples of purity and 
kindness. As the commentator Ibn Kathir (d. 1373) describes her, ‘She grew 
up among the Children of Israel, with the best of upbringings. She was one 
of the worshippers and the devotees, famous for her great adoration, 
asceticism, and persistence' (Ibn Kathir 1999: 5.219). 

Among later scholars and those outside the tradition, there has been 
some question of the association of Mary with Aaron in Qur'an 19:28. It is 
true that there are two Mary binti Imrans, Mary and Miriam, the sister of 
Moses and Aaron. However, there 1s a hadith which discusses this and 
shows that in fact the reason why Mary is called the sister of Aaron here is 
not because of confusion, but instead due to the naming practices of Mary's 
people. When a companion of the Prophet was sent to a group of Christians, 
they asked him about this and he was unable to answer them. He then 
returned to the Prophet and told him of this at which point the Prophet 
responded: ‘Didn’t you tell them that they were naming with the name of 
their prophets and their pious people before them’ (quoted in Ibn Kathir 
1999: 5.227-9). 


According to the tafsir of Abdullah bin Abbas, one of the earliest 
commentators of the Qur'an and a cousin of the Prophet, as compiled by the 
lexicographer Firuzabadi sometime in the late fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century, as well as in other important commentators, like Ibn Kathir, Mary 
is the niece of Zachariah's wife. In his commentary of the verse in which 
Zachariah says, ‘My Lord, surely my bones have weakened, and my head 
has become grey with age, and never have I been disobedient in my prayer 
to You, my Lord and I am afraid of [a lack of] inheritors after me [because 
my wife is barren] grant me from your presence a child’ (Q 19:4), he 
describes Zachariah's wife as Hannah who is the sister of the mother of 
Mary (al-Firuzabadi 1992: 254). This is parallel with the story found in the 
Gospel of Luke. 

Elsewhere in the mystical tradition of Islam, Mary is given as an 
example and someone to be emulated. In this regard we find the story of the 
early Muslim saint Ibrahim bin Adham (d. c.782). It is narrated that he had 
some companions who stayed with him for two months and they had 
nothing to eat. Once, Ibrahim asked them to enter a garden, wherein they 
found a tree with peaches on it. One of the companions filled his container 
with peaches and Ibrahim asked him what he had and told him, ‘O you of 
little faith. If you were patient enough, you would have seen fresh dates 
coming to you as Mary received fresh dates' (Ibn Kathir 1988: 10.147). The 
idea here is that Muslim mystics have to have a strong faith in God similar 
to that of Mary. Thus Ibrahim is suggesting that if they have enough faith, 
they will receive sustenance just as Mary received it. Thus Mary is being 
held up as an example of piety and faithfulness. 


MARY AND INTER-FAITH DIALOGUE 


When Muslims and Christians look to figures who can be a point of 
dialogue, Mary is, rightly, often seen as such a figure. As has been 
mentioned above, from an Islamic perspective she is not a deity and 
therefore cannot be worshipped, but she is the woman of highest rank in 
human history. It can be argued that despite the points of difference on 
Mary, Muslims and Christians have many commonalities in regards to their 
understandings of the virtues of Mary and her miraculous pregnancy. For 


Muslims and Catholic Christians, despite the largely historical arguments 
by elements within Catholicism that Muslims dishonour Mary by not 
considering her the mother of God, recent dialogue efforts are more focused 
on commonalities rather than differences. While Mary is a critical figure in 
dialogue between Catholics and Muslims, in Muslim-Protestant dialogue 
Mary generally plays a less important role. While Muslims and Protestants 
might have more agreement regarding that non-deific status of Mary, on the 
whole, Muslims give much more reverence to Mary and her concomitance 
in the realm of spirituality is probably greater than that of most Protestants. 

In less sophisticated dialogue efforts, Mary is sometimes thought of as a 
stepping stone or a bridge. Theologically speaking, Mary is not a stepping 
stone, but a common value that is shared by both Muslims and Christians. 
The idea of a bridge or stepping stone has been useful, but in Islam, Mary is 
not a tool. She is eternally valued and revered. Yes, Mary in Islam is not the 
mother of God. However, she is the mother of the miracle of God since in 
the Qur'an Jesus's birth is presented as a Divine miracle. As the Nostra 
Aetate document from Vatican II rightly emphasizes, ‘Muslims venerate ... 
his virgin mother, Mary' (para. 3). It is no doubt that, with her devotion and 
prayers, Mary is a model for believers, both Muslims and Christians. In 
other words, the spirituality of Mary can play a significant role in Muslim- 
Christian dialogue. Dialogue based on Mary can be used to not only 
increase the spiritual well-being of various communities, but it can also be 
used as a means of improving the quality of life for those at the margins of 
society and to rescue and comfort the oppressed. By focusing dialogue 
efforts on the personality of Mary, Christians and Muslims will be better 
positioned to know each other and to bring enrichment to the lives of all 
those who believe. 
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CHAPTER 7 


MARY IN THE HYMNODY 
OF THE EAST 


JOHN ANTHONY MCGUCKIN 


THE hymnal elements visible in the New Testament (Luke 1:46—55, 2:29— 
32; Rev. 15:3-4, 19:1-8; Phil. 2:5-11; Col. 1:15—20; 1 Tim. 3:16) are 
among the earliest levels of sources still remaining there. When Paul quotes 
a hymn the Corinthian Christians were singing in the mid-forties of the first 
century, he does so in order to appeal to the theology present in what he 
considers a ‘traditional’ element of a church he wishes to instruct. This 
being so the Christological hymn must surely be among the very first 
genres of theology ever written down and practised for community 
catechesis. Despite years of the neglect of the implications, it has also 
become more and more unarguably evident, that Christian ‘interest’ in Mary 
the Mother of Jesus (which means theological interest given the nature of 
all the New Testament texts) was prominent from the outset too. The highly 
charged theological narratives in which Mary appears conform to the 
general character of the texts, that is, they are primarily Christological in 
nature. So, for example, the infancy narratives with their stress on the 
‘virgin who is with child’, fulfilling in Mary the typology of Isaiah (Matt. 
1:18, 23; Isa. 7:14), show Jesus as the fulfilment of prophetic hopes; the 
encounter of Mary with Elizabeth (Luke 1:39—56) shows how a greater 
‘lord’ than the greatest of all prophets (John the Forerunner) can make Israel 
leap for joy; the Cana episode shows Mary hieratically initiating the 
revelation of the glory of the Saviour (at her word ‘he allowed his glory to 


be seen', John 2:1-12) and the Calvary scene depicts her as Christ's 
ultimate legacy, symbol of the Church whose care he passes on to his 
Beloved Disciple (‘Son behold your mother’, John 19:25-27). Each time 
she appears she bears a theological weight in relation to Christology. In 
short she fulfils in all her appearances her own words of self-witness to the 
angel of Annunciation: ‘See—the Handmaid of the Lord’ (Luke 1:38). In a 
New Testament environment where all characters with the exception of 
Christ himself are two dimensional, the Marian appearances add up to a 
phenomenally significant weight of importance for Mary in the primitive 
Church; much greater than anything comparable attributed to the Apostles, 
even though their respective struggle for pre-eminence and authority in the 
early communities did much to shape the redaction of the different 


evangelical accounts and the Pauline literature.! 


THE MAGNIFICAT 


It is no surprise, then, that Mary too is given one of the earliest hymns in 
the New Testament. This is the prayer of Hannah (1 Sam. 2:1—10) reset on 
her lips, and known ever since as the Magnificat, from its opening words 
‘My Soul glorifies the Lord’. 


And Mary said, ‘My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior, for 
he has regarded the low estate of his handmaiden. For behold, henceforth all generations 
will call me blessed; for he who is mighty has done great things for me and holy is his name, 
and his mercy is on those who fear him from generation to generation. He has shown 
strength with his arm, he has scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts, he has 
put down the mighty from their thrones, and exalted those of low degree; he has filled the 
hungry with good things, and the rich he has sent empty away. He has helped his servant 
Israel, in remembrance of his mercy, as he spoke to our fathers, to Abraham and to his 
posterity for ever.’ 


(Luke 1:46-55) 


This is a show-piece already in the Lukan text designed to place the birth 
story in the seamless woven cloth of scripture and its fulfilment. Hannah 
had been barren for many years and now had conceived a son (Samuel) who 
would be a great prophet. It is, we may notice, exactly an appropriate text 
for Elizabeth; but no, Luke breaks the symmetry of the scriptural 
‘appositeness’ in order deliberately to refer this hymn to Mary. He strongly 


makes the point at this part of his Gospel that it 1s John, Elizabeth's child 
who is the prophet, like David leaping for joy before the Ark of the 
Covenant (2 Sam. 6:14) and in this ‘new life’ proves she is no longer 
barren. Jesus is no prophet, Luke tells us, through Elizabeth, for she greets 
Mary with the title ‘Mother of my Lord’ (Luke 1:43). To this Mary responds 
with the Magnificat. So if we slow things down here, we can see that in a 
very rich set of allusions to the Old Testament, Luke has not simply been 
making careless allusive citations. He signals this first of all by not putting 
her Magnificat on Elizabeth's lips at all, even though he has characterized 
her, by and large as Hannah the mother of a new Samuel who shall ‘go 
before' the Lord 'to prepare his way'. But before we read the Magnificat 
text, he signals to us a theological context: Mary is the Ark of the Covenant 
bearing within her, secret to all human eyes, but not hidden from his 
prophets (such as Hannah and Symeon in the Temple at the time of the 
circumcision and in this instance Elizabeth and John) the presence of the 
Lord. This title of Mary as Ark of the Covenant is one the Early Church 
picks up very quickly and it appears many times in different Marian hymns. 
Secondly, by changing the speaker of the hymn from the expected parallel 
of Hannah/Elizabeth to Hannah/Mary the evangelist throws dramatic light 
on something that his narrative is moving on towards as the next major 
show-piece—the Birth narrative of the Saviour. In other words Mary, when 
she opens her prayer with ‘My Soul glorifies the Lord’ is teaching the next 
set of characters their lines: namely the angels who sing the second stanza 
of that same song in the heavens: ‘Glory to God in the Highest’. Just as in 
the Holy Holies of the Tabernacle/Temple, the Ark is the locus where angels 


congregate to glorify the Lord’ and testify to the Doxa-Kabod, so too, Luke 
is telling us, Mary is that earthly locus of the Shekinah, which John 
recognizes from the womb and Elizabeth testifies to in giving the title 
Meter Kyriou to Mary. This is a high ‘Christology of Presence’ rooted in 
one of the most important aspects of the Hannah—Eli meeting (which Luke 
is presupposing here and which explains why he makes the original and 
creative redactive changes to the scriptural parallels that he does) and that is 
the fact that it transpires around the holy place at Shiloh—‘type’ of the 
temple. Mary then, as the new Ark of the Covenant, emerges as something 
greater than prophet or priest in terms of witnessing to the identity of her 
Son. She 1s, as the Blessed One, first and foremost, the *Teacher of the 
Angels'. This aspect has not been largely noticed in the modern 


commentators. It was seen by the ancients very clearly? and is reflected in 
what is perhaps the most commonly used of all the Marian hymns in the 
Eastern Church: 


Itis truly meet to bless you O Theotokos 

Ever blessed, most pure, and the Mother of our God. 
More honourable than the Cherubim, 

And beyond compare more glorious than the Seraphim, 
Undefiled you gave birth to God the Word. 


Truly the Mother of God (Theotokos) we magnify you. 


From the opening words this is known as the Jt is Truly Meet. One sees the 
deliberate allusion to the Magnificat within it, especially the last line. If 
Mary is the angelic instructor (Paidagogos) first and foremost in the Lukan 
episode of the Hypapante (or The Meeting of Elizabeth and Mary as it is 
called liturgically), she is also shown to be the instructor of those on earth. 
It is why Luke continues the text of the Magnificat with the exultant song of 
how God has lifted up the Anawim, the poor and humble of this earth to be 
the recipients of his favour, and how he passed over the rich, the powerful 
and the proud. Modern readings of this Lukan passage have often been 
moved by the icon it presents of Mary as champion of the poor (something 
that the other great Marian hymn of the Eastern Church, the Akathist Hymn, 
also stresses). This is something the Johannine episode of the Cana 


narrative also suggests," and it chimes in with Luke's own extensive use of 
the motif of holy poverty throughout his Gospel. But here in the Magnificat 
episode, his stress is that Mary first teaches the heavenly orders to sing of 
the glory, and then exemplifies how earthly creatures can manifest that 
glory, by initiating God's compassion for the poor and simple of the earth. 
As such, it is an exact synopsis of her son's Gospel which he shall 
eventually preach: the twofold command: to Love the Lord God with all 
one's heart and all one's soul, and to love one's neighbour as oneself. That 
Mary carries such theological weight here as Pedagogue of angels and 
humankind is a major evangelical motif that commands attention. The 
Magnificat must stand, therefore, as the first and one of the greatest of all 
the Church's Marian hymns; although it is one that needs to be interpreted 
from the standpoint of her title as *Teacher of the Angels' and witness to the 
Church. 


UNDER YOUR PROTECTION 


With the so-called Sub tuum praesidium (the original Greek reads: Yrò tyv 
onv &0OzAQGyyVÍavV) we come to the next most ancient Marian hymn. Its 
Greek title means Under your Protection or Beneath Your Mercy in the 
sense of sheltering there. It will grow in later centuries of the Eastern 
Church into the theme of the Protecting Veil of the Mother of God (her 
mantle spread out protectively over the faithful—a theme one also finds 
extensively in Latin Church iconography). The Latin variant of the title 
introduces praesidium—the concept of protective care derived from the 
notion of a strong defensive fort. The hymn is first found in a surviving 
Egyptian papyrus of the third century? lodged, since 1917, in the John 
Rylands Library of Manchester University. It probably arose as a liturgical 
hymn for the Feast of Theophany, and has been recorded in a classically 
formed script in what was once a significant manuscript sometime in the 
middle of that century when the Theotokos title (literally, ‘She who gives 
birth to God") which appears within it, was being used by the Church as a 
missionary displacement of the cult of Isis ‘Mother of the god’ (Horus). 
The text is elegant in its simplicity and classicism, and reads: 


We take refuge beneath your mercy’ O Theotokos. 
Do not despise our prayers in our need 
But deliver us from all danger; 


Only Pure, Only Blessed One.? 


This short and succinct prayer? has all the hallmarks of a genuine cry for 
help. It would not take us far afield to see it having special use in Egypt in 
the time of the several and remarkably savage church persecutions there; 
especially those of Valerian or Decius. Three titles of Mary are presumed 
here: the Mother of God, the Only Pure One (which in context reflects the 
doctrine of her Perpetual Virginity since the term is not merely moral in its 
usage) and her special status as the One who is Blessed among all women, 
derived from the Gospel account of Elizabeth's acclamation of Mary in 
Luke 1:42. The prayer has enjoyed an enduring popularity in the Eastern 
Church, and has served as a matrix for other similar invocations. Perhaps 


the hymn most widely used today that is indebted to it is the invocation to 
the Theotokos Open to us the Gates: 


Open to us the gates of your compassion O Blessed Theotokos. 
In that we have placed our hope in you, may we never be confounded 


Through you may we be delivered from all adversity; 
10 


For you are the salvation of the race of Christians. 
Here again the Theotokos title has come to be predominant and the opening 
stanza's image of Mary is as a protecting fortress that, opening its doors— 
like widely embracing arms—gives safe harbour to those in danger. The 
prayer offers to her hopeful trust (pistis—the New Testament virtue of faith) 
as a gift of allegiance for her suzerainty; and moves from the opening title 
of Theotokos—the Mother of God who sheltered the Christ in all his 
vulnerability—to that of Mary as the Salus Populi, the safety (salvation) of 
the Christian Race; demonstrating no fear whatsoever in associating her 
work of mercy to the Church as part of the unique salvific energeia of her 
Son and Saviour. 


THE CHAIRETISMOI HYMNS 


Proklos 


Proklos, the fifth century archbishop of Constantinople, an elegant 
rhetorician and poet, probably originated the genre of Marian hymns which 
came to be called Chairetismoi. These take their name from the greeting 
‘Hail’ (Chaire) given to Mary by the Archangel Gabriel. The genre is a 
series of 'salutations'—derived from civic praises of the Emperor, or the 
cries of praise given to a military hero in the field. As a liturgical device 
they were thus comparable in form to the style in which, even to this day, 
Spanish believers cry out greetings and praises to the statue of the Madonna 


as it passes through the streets in Holy Week.!! In this new genre of Marian 
Panegyris these Byzantine Chairetismoi hymns represent a whole series of 
praises of Mary in her varied roles as provider of intercession (Deisis) for 
the Church. Apart from Proklos other notable composers of the 
Chairetismoi were Cyril of Alexandria, Basil of Seleucia, Chryssipos of 


Jerusalem, and Theodotos of Ancyra.^ As Limberis (1994: 85—97) has 
demonstrated, the Panegyreis of such salutation hymns make a significant 
connection of the tropes of imperial rhetoric (part of a long tradition of 
Epiphania acclamations rotating around the emperor's court and civic 
processions) with the cultus of the Virgin. Those of Proklos are among the 
most skilfully worked. Here is a short extract: 


And so we now acclaim Mary the Virgin Theotokos. 
She is the unstained treasure of virginity. 

She is the paradise of the Second Adam. 

She is the workshop of the union of natures, 

The festival of the covenant of salvation. 

She is that bridal chamber wherein the Logos married all flesh. 
She is the living thorn bush of our nature 

Which the flame of divine birthpangs did not consume. 
She is the refreshing rain-cloud, emitting Him bodily, 
And is higher than the Cherubim. 

She is the purest fleece, heavenly endewed, 

Whereby the Shepherd clothed the sheep. 

Mary: Servant, Mother, Virgin, Paradise. 

The only bridge from God to humankind: 


Awe-inspiring loom of the whole wide world 
13 


On which the robe of Union was ineffably woven. 
Proklos' images are frequently striking and vivid. He was a theologian 
intimately involved with the great Christological controversy of the fifth 
century, that clash between Cyril of Alexandria and Nestorius of 
Constantinople.!^ The latter had denied the validity of the title Theotokos to 
Mary. He had said that, ‘strictly speaking’,!> Mary was not the Mother of 
God, but the Mother of Christ, or Jesus, for God had no mother, being 
unoriginate. To call her God's Mother, he argued, was a dangerously loose 
devotion of the unlearned. Cyril of Alexandria's defence of this title made it 
into an official dogma of the Church, when it was validated at the Council 
of Ephesus in 431. Cyril's riposte to Nestorius was that 1f Mary is not 
‘strictly speaking’ the Mother of God, then it follows that ‘strictly speaking’ 
the one who was born from her is not God. Cyril took Nestorius' reluctance 
to affirm the Marian title as the give-away sign that Nestorius could not 
accept that the Incarnation meant a full union (Aenosis) of Godhead and 
humanity in Jesus. The Incarnate union, in other words meant that the 
Divine Eternal Word became flesh in time, and that Jesus was none other 


than God-the-Word-enfleshed. This idea is beautifully encapsulated in 
Proklos' image of the Virgin being the womb that weaves together divinity 
and humanity in Jesus—the seamless garment of the High Priest. His other 
strikingly vibrant images cascade her high titles together to produce a sense 
of excited ‘accumulation’ in the hearers. She is the be-dewed fleece of 
scripture (Judg. 6:38), the typological sign of salvation to come. She is a 
workshop (the image evokes the Byzantine enamellers who fused elements 
together inseparably), the cloud that gives the rain of the presence of God, 
the marriage chamber where humanity and divinity were united in love, the 
thorn bush the flames could not consume (evoking the bush in which Moses 
saw the theophany of his God). After Proklos most of these titles were 
commonly used of her, and several appear in the iconographic tradition 
related to Mary, especially that notion of her as the Unconsumed Thorn 
Bush. 


Mary in the Hymns of Romanos the Melodist 


Romanos, a native of Syrian Emesa, flourished as the leading 
hymnographer and cantor of Constantinople around 540, moving to the 
capital as a deacon from Beirut, renowned for his musical and poetic gifts, 
and dying there sometime after 555. He is one of the greatest poets of the 
Byzantine tradition and a leading exponent of the Syrian ‘Kontakion style’ 
of hymnody, which was a religious sermon expanding on biblical ideas, and 
chanted musically. An expansion of the biblical idea or story was drawn out 
literarily so that the greater narrative could serve as an ongoing 
commentary. Basically the Kontakion (metrical sermon) was a musical 


midrash on the text: similar to the manner of Ephrem's earlier exercises in 


metrical theology. Romanos has eighty Kontakia in his surviving opera.!o 


Some of his poems are considered masterpieces of world literature.!’ The 
following extract from his great poem On the Nativity of Christ will give a 
flavour. The prelude and first stanza are still sung today as part of the 
Eastern Church's Christmas offices. For many years after its composition it 
was sung at the Imperial Christmas Day banquet in Constantinople. Most of 
the poem takes the form of a dialogue between The Mother of God and the 
Magi, whose visit to the newborn Child is celebrated in the Byzantine rite 


on 25 December, rather than 6 January which is when the Western Church 
celebrates the visit. The basic Gospel text behind all of this is, of course, 
Matthew 2.1—14; but the additional details fill out the story in the manner of 
an ancient mystery play. The Virgin often voices the deeper aspects of the 
‘Mystery’ of the Incarnation (because of her prophetic insight) and in her 
articulation of them she becomes the pedagogue of the Church for the 
significance of her Son. 


The following gives seven stanzas out of the original twenty four: 


On the Nativity: Prelude 

Today the Virgin gives birth to One who is above all being, 

And Earth offers a cave to One who cannot be approached. 

Angels with shepherds give glory, 

And Magi journey by a star, for to us there has been born 

A little Child, who is God before all ages. 

Bethlehem has opened up Eden, 1 
Come, let us see; we have found delight in secret, 

Come, let us receive the joys of Paradise within the cave. 

There the unwatered root! blossoming forgiveness has appeared. 

There is found the undug well!’ from which David once longed to drink. 
There a virgin has borne a child— 

And this has straightway quenched both Adam's and David's thirst. 

And so, let us hasten to this place where there has been born 

A little Child, who is God before all ages. 

The Father of the Mother gladly becomes her Son. 2 
The Saviour of children is laid as a child in a manger. 

She who bore him muses on him, and says, 

"Tell me, my child, how were you sown, and how were you planted in me? 

I see you, my flesh and blood, and yet I am amazed, 

Because I give suck and yet am unwed. 

And though I see you in swaddling clothes, 

I know still that the flower of my virginity is sealed, 

For you preserved it when you chose to be born, 

A little Child, who is God before all ages." 

As she spoke such words in secret, 4 
Praying to the One who knows all secrets, 

She heard the Magi looking for the child. 

At once, the Maiden cried to them, ‘Who are you?’ 

And they answered her, ‘And who are you, that you have borne such a Child? 
Who is your father? And who is she who bore you? 

That you have become mother and nurse of this son without a father. 

On seeing his star we understood that there had appeared 

A little Child, who is God before all ages. 


For Balaam laid before us precisely the meaning of his prophecy 5 
When he said that a Star would dawn; 

A Star that quenches all prophecies and auguries; 

A Star that resolves the parables of the wise, 

All their teachings and their riddles; 

A Star more brilliant far than any star 

That has ever appeared, since He is the Maker of all the stars, 

of whom it was written of old, that from Jacob, there dawns 

A little Child, who is God before all ages." 

When Mary heard these astounding words, 6 
She bowed down and worshipped the child of her womb. 

With tears, she said, ‘My Child, how great is all that you have done 

For me in my poverty; for see, Magi are outside seeking you. 

Kings of the East seek your face, and the wealthy of your people beg to see you; 

For truly your people are those to whom you have been made known as 

A little Child, who is God before all ages. 

Because these are your people, my Child, 7 
Bid them enter under your roof, 

That they may see rich poverty, luxurious penury. 

I have You as my glory and pride, and this is why I am not ashamed. 

You are the grace and beauty of my dwelling and myself. 

Nod and let them enter. My poverty does not worry me; 

I hold you as the treasure that these kings have come to see, 

For kings and Magi know that you have appeared as 


A little child, who is God before all ages.’?° 


The style of Romanos, as we can see above, typically combines immense 
pathos (the Virgin’s tears, her feelings of anxiety before hosting the visitors) 
with strong and striking paradoxes juxtaposed together for greatest effect: a 
helpless infant who is God before all ages; power in weakness, riches in 
poverty, glory in lowliness. The closely played antitheses explicitly 


illustrate the Cyrilline Christology of the Incarnate Union of God-in-Man 


and Man-in-God, where all the properties of each nature are made as one?! 


in the one and selfsame personal subject of the Word of God: Godhead 
incarnated in time and suffering no loss, and manhood deified yet not taken 
away. Throughout the hymn Mary appears as a strong and resourceful 
thinker, a reflective theologian, who having ‘seen the mystery’ becomes the 
Psychopompos (or ‘Initiator into mysteries’) of the Church who will hear 
this song chanted at the liturgy. The poem’s stress is regularly and 
insistently on the manner in which Mary informs the people of Christ that 


they are, through the Christ mystery, truly made into the ‘people of the 
Lord’, the Church of the redeemed. 


The Great Akathist Hymn 


Perhaps the most famous example of Chairetismoi hymns known today is 


the anonymous Great Akathist (Akathistos Hymnos)? a long and beautiful 
hymn which begins with the dramatic conceit of the Logos commanding the 
Archangel Gabriel to descend to earth to announce Chaire! (‘All Hail’) to 
the Virgin. The poem develops on the Annunciation story.” The angel 
travels quickly to earth, but the Logos, without informing him of his plans, 
makes his way even more speedily into the womb of the Virgin where he 
begins to assume flesh; and when the angel arrives and begins his rehearsed 
greeting, he is astounded to 'see through' Mary's body and witness the 
amazing act of his Lord's apparently surprise decision to materialize within 
a womb. At this point, instead of continuing with his well-known biblical 
‘lines’ of ‘Hail Mary’ the angel of the Akathist stammers out a massively 
long series of: ‘All hail to you who are ...’ and so forth. A long series of 
titles and attributes are rehearsed and explored within the Akathist, and 
there is a recurring refrain, celebrating the paradox of the ‘Unwedded 
Bride’, which suggests a relation of this type of literature to the 
Epithalamium motifs of early Byzantine secular song related to the Bridal 
passage to a new home. The regular emphasis throughout the Akathist on 
Mary's warrior-virtues as Promaches (her protection of the race of 
Christians and of the capital of New Rome in particular) show how much 
the genre of imperial court panegyric has also influenced the hymn. The 
concept of the Mother who protected the vulnerability of the Lord of AII, 
seemed naturally to extend to her 'glorious' (en doxa, or eschatological) 
protection of the flock of that Lord, the Church. 

The term ‘Akathist’ derives from the Byzantine Greek, meaning ‘Not 
sitting down’. In other words it started off life as a processional hymn. It 
was composed sometime around the sixth century. Some have tried to list it 
as a work of St Romanos the Melodist, but there are stylistic differences to 
his work. It may be from the century after him. The original poem received 
the addition of an elegant proemium composed by Patriarch Sergius of 


Constantinople in the seventh century. He wrote this to celebrate the 
occasion he led the hymn in a procession around the great walls of the city 
while a siege was raised against them by Slavic tribes and the Emperor was 
elsewhere with his armies. The Patriarch brought out the Veil (Maphorion) 
and other relics of the Holy Virgin that were kept (up to the era of the 
Fourth Crusade) in the Imperial Church at Blachernae, and circled the 
battlements singing the Akathist with all the people. The invading armies 
withdrew without offering battle, and from that time this has always been a 
favoured hymn for times of trouble. To this day the Feast of the Virgin's 
Protecting Veil (Pokrov) is celebrated with much attention in the Slavic 
Orthodox lands. The Byzantine Greek Orthodox world sings the Akathist to 
the Virgin on the Fridays of Lent, and many Eastern Christians recite it 
regularly in private prayer. It has thus become one of the most well-known 
prayers of the Orthodox. It features, as a kind of illustrative sub-text, in 
countless frescoes and icons of the Virgin, throughout the Eastern Christian 
world. This immense popularity has led to the Akathist becoming a literary 
matrix for several other types of long hymnic prayers: Akathists, for 
example, to Christ, or to the angels and saints. The poem is too long to do 
other than offer a short example here: 


(Proemium of Sergios) 

Our grateful thanks, O Mother of God, 
I dedicate to you: our city's songs 

Of victory, to our Unconquered Champion, 
Who has redeemed us from such woes; 
Whose power is invincible, 

Freeing us from all distress 

That we may cry to you: 

Hail Unwedded Bride! 

Oikos P^ 

An angel of the highest rank 

Was sent from heaven above 

To say to the Virgin: ‘All Hail!’ 

But at his bodiless salutation, Lord, 
He saw you slip into the body's form. 
He stood astounded and amazed, 

And cried out to her saying: 

Hail The Cause of radiant joy 

Hail The Ending of the curse. 

Hail Lapsed Adam's restoration. 
Hail Redemption of the tears of Eve. 


Hail Height Unscaleable, beyond our grasp. 

Hail Depths Profound, beyond angelic sight. 
Hail Imperial Throne. 

Hail Bearer of the One who bears all things. 

Hail Star heralding the Sun. 

Hail Womb of God's own enfleshment. 

Hail Through whom creation is renewed. 

Hail Through whom the Creator himself became a child. 
Hail Unwedded Bride. 

Kontakion IT 

The holy maid, knowing her own purity, 

Spoke brusquely to the angel in reply: 

"This strange thing you have to say 

Is hard for my soul to comprehend! 

What can you mean by virginal conception; 

Crying out like this?" Alleluia. 

Oikos II 

And the Virgin said to the ministering angel, 
Trying to grasp knowledge beyond knowledge: 
*How can a son be born from a womb that is chaste. 
Tell me that?" And the angel himself was filled with fear 
And this he cried out in reply: 

Hail Initiate of the secret council. 

Hail Faith demanding silence. 

Hail First miracle of Christ. 

Hail Pinnacle of all his teachings. 

Hail Ladder of Heaven, by which he descended. 
Hail Bridge that carries us to heaven. 

Hail Outstanding Miracle of the angels. 

Hail Scourge of lamentation for the demons. 
Hail Ineffable Mother of the Light. 

Hail Guardian of the secret mystery. 

Hail Wisest among all the wise. 

Hail Enlightener of faithful hearts. 

Hail Unwedded Bride. (McGuckin 2011: 35-7) 


The poem, by its end, lists hundreds of titles of Mary, outlining in the 
process the entire Marian theology of the Eastern Church. It joins together 
acclamations of Mary's great role in salvation history, with appreciations of 
her moral purity and mystical apprehension. She is seen as having a specific 
and most elevated role as intercessor for the Church on earth and in heaven: 
an eschatological Deisis that places her higher than all the angels, even the 
Seraphim who circle the throne unceasingly. The Incarnation of God which 


is beyond the conception of a human mind because of the divine self- 
humbling it evokes, is mirrored in the poem by Mary's courage to be an 
Unwed Bride. This kenosis on her part is matched by God's exaltation of his 
most faithful servant to undreamed-of heights: greater than all the angels, 
all the prophets, all the Kings and Queens of Earth: the humble Maid of 
Nazareth who treasured the Word in her heart (Luke 2:19) and by whose 
obedience the salvation of the world was made active. 


MARY IN THE HYMNS OF THE BYZANTINE 
LITURGICAL OFFICES 


Innumerable other hymns in honour of the Virgin Mary are found within the 
offices of the Eastern Church, so that as each day passes, through every 
single office of prayer the Mother of God is praised and prayed to many 
times in each service. Here, to end, are a few of the more renowned hymns 
that are in daily use. The first will be recognized, certainly by all Catholics, 
as the Greek equivalent of the Hail Mary, but in the Eastern Church it is 
known as Virgin Theotokos Rejoice and has a slightly different ending. 


Virgin Theotokos rejoice, Mary full of grace, 
The Lord is with you, blessed are you among women, 
And blessed is the fruit of your womb, 


For you have borne the saviour of our souls.” 


One of the praises, used in the daily prayers of the laity, and drawn from the 
Divine Liturgy of St Basil, is the lovely hymn A// Creation Rejoices in You: 


All creation rejoices in you, who are full of grace, 
The assembly of angels and the race of men, 

O holy temple and spiritual paradise, 

The boast of virgins from whom God was made flesh 
And became a child; our God before the ages. 

He made your body into a throne 

And your womb he made wider than the heavens. 
All creation rejoices in you, who are full of grace. 


Glory to you, glory to you, glory to yous” 


Once again the exaltation of Mary as the glory of the heavens and the earth 
is set within the liturgical context of her drawing together the Church 
around the mystery of the Incarnation of God. She herself is the temple and 
the paradise: both Ark and Eden, wherein both angels and humans 
encounter the Divine Word. The final images raise the idea of her as a 
throne. This was adopted first in the Egyptian Church to be an apologia 
against Isiac religion. Here the statues of Isis often showed her in the form 
of a throne—sitting with the god Horus on her lap and showing the child to 
his worshippers in her role as the regent mother of the divine Pharaoh. The 
Christians wrested this iconography away from them and applied it to Mary, 


to show that she was the throne of Christ; the true ‘Shower of the Way?! 
for one who was the only *Way and the Truth and the Life' (John 14:6). The 
notion that she is wider than the heavens (Platytera) reflects the biblical 
texts that speak of God as the ‘One whom the heavens cannot contain’, let 
alone any earthly temple (1 Kgs 8:27; 2 Chr. 6:18). Mary, in conceiving the 
Divine Word, Maker of all the earth, is thus proven to be ‘Wider than the 
heavens’ for she contains within the small space of her womb the One who 
is greater than those heavens. Her greatness, once again, is a reflection of 
her servant role in facilitating the Lord’s humble kenosis in his saving 
Incarnation. 

In the same Liturgy of St Basil and at Pascha, the Theotokion hymn after 
the consecration gives a vivid account of the angel who personally 
announces to Mary the news of the Resurrection of her Son. It is always 
sung to a very joyful melody in the Eucharist: 


The Angel cried to the Lady full of grace: 

“Rejoice! Rejoice! O Pure Virgin, and again I say: Rejoice! 
Your Son is risen from his three days in the tomb, 

And with himself he has raised the Dead. 

Rejoice all you peoples! Shine! Shine! you New Jerusalem, 
For the glory of the Lord has shone upon you. 

Now exult, exult and be glad O Zion! 


Be radiant most pure Theotokos in the Resurrection of your Son. ?? 


The vast amount of other hymns and verses chanted or recited in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin in the liturgical, patristic, poetic, and prayer books of the 
Eastern Church would take up many hundreds of pages to expound: so great 
is the devotion to Mary the Mother of God in the Eastern tradition. These 
examples, however, are among the most famous of the prayers and hymns, 


and we can see in all of them a strong focus on Mary's exalted role as the 
hieratic priestly intercessor for the Church, the sign (in her exalted 
humility) of the saving power of the Incarnation, and the glorious witness of 
the joy of the Resurrection. 

Let us finish this short introduction with one of the most refined pieces 
of poetry (4wed by the Beauty) that is used in the daily night prayers of the 
Eastern Church and which simply rests in the conception of Mary's radiant 
loveliness. The angel Gabriel is here imagined as being sent to a virgin of 
the house of Israel, and coming to earth he prepares to deliver his message 
to this unknown maiden. But when he actually sees her, her loveliness of 
soul (which his bodiless eyes see first and foremost) staggers him (just as 
the angel of the Akathist Hymn 1s staggered by the encounter with Mary into 
a series of stammered ‘All Hails’) and so he sings this little hymn as a 
testimony to her holiness, a midrashic expansive exegesis really of that 
foundational evangelical testimony to her status as ‘Full of grace’. It will be 
a good piece to end with: 


Awed by the beauty of your virginity 

And the exceeding radiance of your purity 

Gabriel stood amazed and cried out to you O Mother of God: 
*What praise can I offer you that is worthy of your beauty? 
With what title shall I address you? 

I am at a loss and bewildered 


And so I shall greet you as I was commanded: 


Hail you who are full of grace.'?? 
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' Paul and Mark show something of a negative edge against Mary's influence (doubtless 
reflecting the issues they had with the Church at Jerusalem over the gentile question) while Matthew, 
Luke, and John more plainly show that she was a highly venerated figure in the first generation and 
afterwards. See Maunder's chapter (1.1) in this volume. 


? His Kabod comprised of the Cherubim and Seraphim, surrounding the earthly settlement of his 
Shekinah. 


a Hippolytus of Rome (commenting on Exod. 15:10) already calls her the true Ark of the 
Covenant made of incorruptible wood, and containing the divine presence within. The idea forms the 
central recurring motif of the great Ethiopian Hymn Enzhira Sebhat, cf. McGuckin 2010. 


4 The undated hymns in this chapter are of uncertain date, probably (but not definitely) before the 
time of John Damascene. Cited from Vaporis 1991: 79. 


5 Mary is anxious the wedding couple might not be shown up for their inability to make the wine 
last at the feast (John 2:3—4). 


d Papyrus Rylands 3. 470; F. Mathewes-Green has a photograph of it on: 


*http://frederica.com/gallery/places-and-things/1067611 [http://frederica.com/gallery/places-and- 
things/1067611]*, accessed 31 August 2018. For issues of dating see Förster 2005. It has been placed 
in the fourth century on the grounds that the Theotokos title was not prevalent in the third century— 
but this clashes with its known use in Origen: see Socrates’ Church History 7.32 (PG 67.812) and 
Dionysios of Alexandria’s Letter to Paul of Samosata. 


7 svondayyviav. Latin versions of the hymn sometimes prefer praesidium to misericordiam. As 


noted above, Praesidium is the strong fortress of help that can be afforded to those in danger. This 


corresponds to the opening lines of the Greek Akathist which also sees Mary as a defending warrior. 


8 The Theotokion of Vespers in Lent. My translation but cf. Mother Mary and Archbishop Ware 
1978: 90. 


? An excellent article as to its enduring liturgical usage is provided by de Villiers 2011. 


10 Theotokion of Great Compline. cf. Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese of North America 1989: 
87. 


11 They are called saltas, arrows of praise and sung, in Sevilla, in a flamenquista style to the Virgin 
Macarena. 


12 Cf. Caro 1972; For Proklos’ Chairetismoi see: PG 61.737—8; Cyril, PG 77.1033—6; Chryssipos, 
PO 19.19. 218—9; Basil of Seleucia, PG 85.444, 448; Theodotos PG 77.1389—1412. 


13 PG 65.681. A series of explicit Chairetismoi are found in his noted Christmas Homily (formerly 
attributed to Ps. Chrysostom), PG 61.737-8. cf. Limberis 1994: 89 for an excerpt in English. 


14 Further see McGuckin 1994. 
15 akribos: the precision required of exact theological utterance in dogmatic matters. 
16 English Translation by Fr. Ephrem Lash 1997. 


17 Especially Kontakion I, On The Nativity; Kontakion 4, On the Presentation in the Temple; 
Kontakion 29, On The Resurrection; and The Virgins Lament at Calvary. 


'8 Tsa. 11:1. In the Virgin's conception, the root of Jesse blossoms into flower without the 
intervention of man. 


19 9 Sam. 23:15. The ‘well of Bethlehem’ which David thirsted for but did not drink. 
20 Cf. the original text in Maas and Trypanis 1963: 1-3. 
?! The antidosis idiomaton or communicatio idiomatum of the fifth-century Conciliar 
Christological settlement. 

22 Translated in McGuckin 2011; also in Limberis 1994: 149-58. 

23 [n the Eastern Church called the evangelization of the Theotokos (Evangelismos). 


?* Oikos is a stanza-head that sums up the tone and content of what comes in the stanza or the 
Kontakion following. 


25 Orthodox Vespers, cf. Holy Transfiguration Monastery 1997: 193. 


26 Orthodox hours (Small Compline). My translation. cf. Holy Transfiguration Monastery 1997: 
231. 


27 The Hodegitria. This becomes a major feature of the painted iconography of the Theotokos. 
= Megalynarion of the Liturgyof Pascha. cf. Holy Transfiguration Monastery 1990: 33. 
?? Orthodox Compline, cf. Holy Transfiguration Monastery 1997: 233. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE VIRGIN MARY 
THEOTOKOS IN ORTHODOX 
PIETY 


CHRISTINE CHAILLOT 


INTRODUCTION 


THE Virgin is present in all the prayer life of the Orthodox Church (Kniazeff 
1961: 21). A deep devotion/veneration is given to the Ever Virgin 
(Aeiparthenos) Mary, the Mediatrix par excellence, which is expressed in 
Orthodox liturgy and spirituality. In Orthodox devotion Mary is constantly 
termed ‘all-holy’ (panagia), ‘without blemish’ (panamomitos) and ‘without 
spot’ or ‘immaculate’ (achrantos). 

The first or Christological aspect is summed up in the title Theotokos, 
usually translated *God-Bearer' or (more elegant if less literal) ‘Mother of 
God’ (Ware 1982: 170). In the Orthodox Church tradition the Virgin Mary 
is always called Theotokos, not only Mary, praising her role in the mystery 
of Incarnation of Christ, fully God and fully Man without separation or 
mixture. On icons, the Virgin is mostly represented with Christ, presenting 
Him as He is the sole Saviour or Redeemer of the world. In fact, the Greek 
term ‘Theotokos’ should be translated as ‘Birth-giver of God’, known 
especially after the Council of Ephesus (431), and not quite as ‘the ‘Mother 
of God’ (Meter Theou). But Mary was presented increasingly as mother 


(meter), which makes her image concrete (Peltomaa 2001: 135, 218). 
Through her intercession, Mary acts as a mother. She is the Mother of 
Christ but she is also the Mother of the Faithful. Mary is most commonly 
called the Protectress of Christians, an epithet celebrated by the feast of the 
Protection of the Mother of God, celebrated under the title Pokrov 
Bogoroditsi by the Slavonic Churches, and Hagia Skepé by the Greek 
Church (Kniazeff 1990: 184—5). Other examples will be given below. 

From the time of the Councils of Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon (451), 
the veneration of the Theotokos at Byzantium experienced a substantial 
growth which placed the Virgin in the foreground of the piety of the 
Church. The veneration of the Theotokos has retained the same magnitude 
in the present piety of the Orthodox Church. There are numerous Marian 
feasts in the Menologion (calendar cycle of feasts with fixed date) and in 
the 7riodion (changeable calendar of feasts which move with Easter). Those 
in the Menologion are devotional feasts or intercessional feasts which 
commemorate the apparitions of the Virgin, miraculous deliverance 
attributed to her prayers, and manifestations of her miraculous power 
accomplished through her icons which are especially venerated. Certain 
feasts are celebrated in common throughout the Orthodox Churches, for 
example the Synaxis of the Virgin (26 December), while others are local 
(Kniazeff 1963: 123—5). 

Marian feasts, icons, and hymns are often combined, for example the 
‘wonder-working’ icons are used for veneration on their own feast days. In 
the Orthodox Church tradition, one finds an intermingling of Orthodox 
culture, history, religion, and spirituality, including the veneration of the 
Virgin. The veneration of the Virgin could be studied at various levels 
which are all connected from the perspective of the Orthodox Church: 
theology, liturgy, iconology, and the fundaments of Marian popular piety, in 
communion with a heritage both secular and apostolic (Behr-Siegel 1986: 
28). Historically and up to the present day, this veneration to the Virgin 
Mary permeates the entire life of the Orthodox Church. Therefore, the 
Orthodox countries have wished to connect their history to the Mother of 
God: not only Mount Athos in Greece and the Great Monastery of the 
Caves in Kiev, but also Georgia. These have been called the *domain' of the 
Mother of God. In imitation of Constantinople, other Orthodox countries 
were able to claim the title of country dedicated to the Virgin, for example 


Greece, Romania, Bulgaria, Serbia, Egypt, and Russia (Salaville 1949: 
306). 

The Virgin can play a symbolic role in all countries of Orthodox 
tradition and beyond, as will be shown below. One must underline that this 
piety never stopped throughout the centuries. One cannot dissociate past 
and present piety/veneration. In the Orthodox liturgical celebrations of the 
great feasts, the faithful come to participate in the events that are being 
celebrated and they can return to them again and again, especially for the 
yearly festivals, so that by grace they are re-presented and re-actualized. 
The incarnate memory not only of Christ but also of the Virgin sanctifies all 
places where they are remembered and venerated; some Orthodox churches 
have become places of pilgrimage (Harrison 2006: 152, 160). While the 
piety towards the Mother of God has not known change over the centuries, 
miraculous events and external upheavals have caused this veneration to 
increase at certain points in history. These events could be miracles, for 
example, the perfumed oil (myrrh) which exudes from an icon, political 
changes, or other events. Devotion to Mary is also expressed with specific 
prayers such as the Magnificat and the Akathistos, or fasts. The profound 
piety of the Byzantine people towards the Virgin moved them to sanctify by 
a preparatory fast the most solemn of the Marian feasts, the Assumption, a 
fast which existed since the ninth century (Grumel 1933: 189), but which 
was disseminated by the fourteenth (Getcha 2010: 224). 

In Orthodox monasteries, some customs are related to the Virgin such as 
after the monastic meal at noon on feast days, when a rite is performed 
called *the elevation of the Panagia', the raising on the fingertips of a loaf 
of bread accompanied by exclamations: the first extolling the Trinity, the 
second imploring the Virgin for aid, and the third calling for God's help 
through the Virgin's intercession (Yiannias 1972: 227). 

'Love and veneration for the Virgin is the soul of Orthodox piety, its 
heart, that which warms and animates its entire body' (Bulgakov 1935: 
137). How has this living heart of Orthodox piety been understood, and is 
still understood? The name of the Virgin is constantly on Orthodox lips, her 
face in the holy icons as she is honoured, revered, and loved as witnessed 
by the worshipping life of the faithful (Ware and Mother Mary 1984: 79— 
80). This Marian veneration was renewed after perestroika since the 1990s 
in the Orthodox countries/places of Eastern Europe and it can also be found 


through miraculous icons of the Virgin in unexpected faraway places where 
Orthodoxy is not prominent such as Hawaii and Montreal. 

Nowadays the role of the media, especially the Internet, helps the 
dissemination of the knowledge of this Marian veneration, and also helps 
numerous faithful to come to the famous Marian pilgrimage places. 


FROM THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE (STH 
CENTURY AD-1453) UNTIL TODAY 


In the Byzantine period, the civilization was wholly Marian, the Theotokos 
being the protectress of the Empire. In the course of its history she 
unceasingly held a growing importance in both public and private piety 
(Wenger 1958: 925). At Constantinople in the time of its splendour, there 
were more than 200 shrines and other cultic sites consecrated to the Virgin. 
The Orthodox Church venerated there one icon of the Virgin in particular, 
the Hodegetria (Wortley 2009a: 172), and the two following relics which 
were believed to be the cause of miracles. Her Tunic was deposited at the 
Blachernae church in 473, remembered on 2 July (Macaire 1996: 19). Her 
Girdle was deposited around 530 in the Chalkoprateia church not far from 
the Cathedral of Hagia Sophia, the second Marian sanctuary in 
Constantinople; the feast of the Deposition of the Girdle is 31 August 
(Macaire 1996: 573; Wortley 2009a: 174). These two feasts continue to be 
celebrated in the Greek and Slavonic Orthodox Churches. 

Other feasts of the intercession of the Mother of God emerged, one of 
the most venerated being that known as the Hagia Skepé in the Greek 
Church (the Slavonic feast is Pokrov Bogoroditsi) (Wortley 2009b: 149— 
50). This commemorated an apparition of the Virgin in the Blachernae 
church: the Virgin appeared to Andrew the Fool-for-Christ, originally a 
Slavonic saint who lived at Constantinople, probably in the ninth century 
(Macaire 1996: 19; Kniazeff 1986: 135, 143). The Virgin approached the 
shrine praying for the people present, then she raised her veil and extended 
it above her people for several hours; she disappeared but left the grace of 
her presence with the faithful. Apparitions of the Mother of God are 
numerous, discreet, often secret. The Feast of the Veil was introduced in the 
twelfth century in the Russian calendar (1 October in the old calendar), and 


in the Greek calendar (28 October) to commemorate liberation after the 
Second World War (Bobrinskoy 1973: 106—7). The feast was transferred in 
1960 to 28 October in memory of the protection of the Virgin for Greek 
troops resisting the Nazi invasion on the Albanian front in 1940 (Macaire 
1987: 214). In the Slavonic office for 1 October, the Orthodox Church 
praises the Mother of God as 'the magnificent protection for the whole 
world’ and prays to her to protect us through her ‘omophorion of mercy’. A 
relic of the Girdle can be found at the Vatopedi monastery on Mount Athos, 
and the Veil in the cathedral at Chartres where, during an annual Orthodox 
pilgrimage, a liturgy is celebrated. 

At Blachernae today the pilgrims visit a miraculous spring of water 
situated there. Furthermore, the feast of the Vivifying Source (celebrated on 
the first Friday after Easter) is a feast once again very popular in the church 
of this name at Balouki in Istanbul. Due to many miracles and cures 
claimed also in modern times, the place could be called the Byzantine 
Lourdes (Kniazeff 1961: 30). Close to Phanar, at Vefa, there is another 
miraculous source of water (agiasmo). Many Muslims also witness these 
miracles, having made vows which are fulfilled at these sites of ancient 
churches or at the springs of miraculous water. 

The offices of veneration of the Mother of God are popular throughout 
the Orthodox world, for example the Akathist hymn (sung especially during 
the Great Lent) or the canon known as the ‘Paraclitic’ (sung especially each 
evening during the two weeks preceding 15 August in the new calendar in 
the Greek tradition). It is in the Blachernae church that the Akathist was 
sung for the first time. The Akathist hymn (meaning ‘not sitting’ as the 
faithful stand during these prayers for an all-night service of thanksgiving), 
an acrostic poem of twenty-four strophes, is associated with the history of 
one of the sieges of Constantinople, seemingly that of 626 when the town 
was said to have been miraculously saved by the intervention of the Virgin. 
On this occasion the people sang to the Virgin as the Protectress of 
Christians. Very soon, at Constantinople, the hymn became the most direct 
prayer to the Virgin, the cry of Orthodox Christians in distress, in order to 
gain her perpetual succour (Craciun 1986: 80). The Constantinopolitans 
thereafter expressed their gratitude for deliverance from many other 
threatening situations. And so, in the course of the centuries, it became the 
Greeks’ thanksgiving hymn of victory. This prayer to the Virgin is very 
much loved by the Orthodox until today. In the festal calendar of the 


present-day Orthodox Church the main occasion for the Akathist is the eve 
of Saturday (i.e. the preceding Friday evening) of the fifth week in Lent. At 
that time it is chanted in its entirety in all Orthodox churches throughout the 
world (Peltomaa 2001: 21—2; Getcha 2012: 199). 

In Turkey today, some Marian places are still active in Istanbul and also 
elsewhere, for example in the original Soumela monastery in Trabzon on 
the Black Sea, founded in AD 386, a place of prayer dedicated to the Virgin 
and very important to the Greeks based for a long time on the coast of the 
Black Sea but abandoned in 1923, following forced population exchanges 
between Greece and Turkey. From 15 August 2010, Orthodox divine 
liturgy, celebrated by the patriarch, was allowed to take place in the 
monastery compound. As of 2012, the Turkish government is funding 
restoration work; the monastery is enjoying a revival in pilgrimage from 
Greece and Russia. In 1930, a monk secretly returned to Soumela and 
retrieved the icon, transferring it to the new Panagia Soumela Monastery on 
the slopes of Mount Vermion, near the town of Naousa, Macedonia, Greece 
(92 km west of Thessaloniki). On 15 August, for the feast day of the 
Dormition of the Theotokos, thousands of pilgrims from around the world 
travel to this Monastery at Mount Vermion to venerate the holy icon. 


Today in Asia Minor there are hardly any traces of the Christianity which 
once flourished there abundantly. However, in modern Greece, everywhere 
there are churches consecrated to the Virgin to whom people display 
devotion and attachment. In effect, in 1453 Greek Byzantium disappeared 
but Christianity in the Greek Orthodox tradition and its Marian faith did not 
abate. The Feast of the Annunciation on 25 March was chosen and 
remembered as the historic date of the beginning of the rebellion against the 
Turks in 1821, the date which became from that time the national feast day 
of Greece (Marangos 1956: 814—20). 

In Greece, Marian pilgrimages take place in a number of places: on 
Amorgos (Cyclades island), the monastery of Panagia Hozoviotissa was 
built in 1088 in order to protect an icon of the Virgin, which dates from the 
ninth century (the feast is 21 November, the Presentation of the Virgin in 


the Temple), from intruders. On the island of Paros, in Parikia, the church 
Panagia Ekatontapyliani (the *Church of a Hundred Doors") is a renowned 
Marian pilgrimage with a miraculous icon of the Virgin Mary and feast day 
on the Dormition (15 August). Apart from a good number of Marian shrines 
in Athens, Piraeus, and Thessaloniki, the most important pilgrimage centre 
in Greece is that of the Panagia Evangelistria at Tinos in the Cyclades 
(Salaville 1949: 306). Tinos is subtitled ‘the island of the Virgin’ with its 
reputedly miraculous icon of the Virgin claiming healings and attracting 
thousands of pilgrims all year round, especially on the 15 August and 25 
March. For Greece, this is the pilgrimage equivalent of Lourdes in France. 
Many pilgrims make their way along the 800 metres (2,600 feet) from the 
ferry wharf to the church on their hands and knees as sign of devotion 
(orthodoxie.com 1; orthodoxie.com 2). 

In Greece, a number of Orthodox monasteries are consecrated to the 
Mother of God. The most notable are those of the ‘Holy Mountain’ of 
Mount Athos (the monastic republic of one thousand years) named ‘The 
Garden of the Most Pure Virgin’. The Virgin is believed to protect it. 
Asceticism and constant praise/s are the means by which the monks purify 
themselves and cultivate virtues, following the example of the Theotokos, 
the Mother of God. The oldest church, the Protaton at Karies, is dedicated 
to the Dormition of the Virgin. In the sanctuary, a miraculous icon of the 
Virgn dating from the tenth century is preserved, the Axion Estin. The 
monastery of Philotheou is consecrated to the Annunciation as is the 
monastery of Vatopedi, which contains a relic of the Belt of the Theotokos, 
venerated until today. This relic is carried in procession at the time of the 
Great Entry during the liturgy. Small cloth belts are distributed to women 
who wish to have a child. 

In the monastery of St Gregory there is an icon of the Virgin called 
Acheiropotai (not made by human hands) which has survived several fires. 
In the Serbian monastery of Hilandar a miraculous icon of the ‘three- 
handed Virgin’ is one of the most venerated of Athos (its special feast day is 
the Presentation of the Virgin, 4 December in the Old Calendar) (Jean 1991: 
19, 23, 69, 73, 85). This icon commemorates the healing of the amputated 
right hand of St John Damascene (eight century) and testifies to a long 
history of interventions of the Virgin in the life of the monastic community. 
The traditions of Mount Athos around the interventions of the Virgin are 
rich and varied (Bobrinskoy 1973: 198, 109). The Girdle of the Mother of 


God of Vatopedi has travelled through the major towns of Russia, where the 
queues of devotees often formed for hours in order to venerate her. During 
this time, some of the faithful read the Akathist hymn (orthodoxie.com 3; 
orthodoxie.com 4). Another example is the ‘departure’ of the Axion Estin 
icon of Mount Athos to Thessaloniki, on the occasion of the centenary of its 
liberation from the Ottoman Empire (orthodoxie.com 5; 
lessonsfromamonastery.wordpress.com). 

On Athos, many other churches are dedicated to the Virgin, for example 
the church at the St Panteleimon monastery, dedicated to the Protection of 
the Mother of God (feast day, 14 October). In 2016, roughly 500 pilgrims 
from different countries across the world and three hierarchies of the 
Russian Orthdox Church gathered there. On this day each year, the 
monastery commemorates the miraculous apparitions in the church which is 
dedicated to her, a church associated with many miracles and apparitions of 
the Mother of God, for which reason it is called ‘the Miraculous Church’ in 
likeness of the principal church of the Great Monastery of the Grottos of 
Kiev. It is believed that on two occasions, 1862 and 1863, the Most Holy 
Mother of God re-enacted in this church the same miracle of the Blachernae 
church (orthodoxie.com 6). According to a number of testimonies of 
witnesses which have been preserved, on the day of the feast the Mother of 
God has been seen by numerous people in the church with her veil 
manifest. The memory of this event has been recorded in the personal 
diaries of a number of monks, including Jerome the Elder (Solmentsov). 

On Mount Athos is also found the original icon called *Gate-Keeper' 
(Panagia Portaitissa), said to be painted by Luke the Evangelist, in the 
Georgian Iviron monastery where it is believed to have been since the year 
999, [t is a thaumaturge icon meaning that numerous miracles have been 
attributed to the intercession of the Theotokos by persons praying before it. 
Through copies, its influence went to Russia and beyond. Several of the 
numerous copies themselves have been known to be *wonderworking', one 
of the most famous of which is the myrrh-streaming icon from Montreal in 
Canada. For the period of fifteen years (1982—1997) that myrrh continued 
to flow from the icon, Brother Jose Mufioz-Cortes devoted himself to its 
care, accompanying it on numerous trips to parishes all over the United 
States and Canada, to South America, Australia, and Europe. In 2007 a new 
copy of the Montreal Iveron icon began streaming myrrh at the Russian 
Orthodox Church in Hawaii. Several feast days during the liturgical year 


celebrate its miracles (orthodoxhawai1). In June of 2008, the ‘Hawaiian’ 
Myrrh-Streaming Iveron icon was officially recognized by the Russian 
Orthodox Church as miraculous and worthy of veneration, and was given 
the blessing to travel to the various Orthodox churches. Since then, the icon 
has been to over a thousand churches in North America of all canonical 
jurisdictions, and has been venerated by an estimated one million people 
throughout the United States and Canada. In many cities, the holy icon is 
taken from one parish to another, being venerated by all the Orthodox. 
Numerous miracles have been attributed to the Theotokos through these 
icons: accounts are only just being collected. The physical and spiritual 
healings reported have included the healing of blindness and eye disease, 
cancer, demonic possession, paralysis, kidney disease, chronic pain, and 
debilitating viruses. People have commented on their experience of love 
and joy by being in the presence of these icons (orthodoxhawaii.org). 


RUSSIA 


In Eastern Europe in the twentieth century, with the exception of the Greek 
Church, the majority of the Orthodox Churches found themselves under 
communist rule. The result of this was that almost no cultural or religious 
activity could take place, including that associated with the Virgin Mary. 
Yet, in Slavonic countries, miraculous icons are very numerous. In Russia, 
there is a strong devotion to the Mother of God and her holy icons are 
fervently venerated as miraculous (Salaville 1949: 307). 

In Russia, icons are venerated as much and perhaps more than amongst 
the Byzantines and, in this respect, they are a point of departure in 
understanding Russian piety. Many Marian icons that are highly venerated 
originated in Constantinople and Mount Athos. During the Christianization 
of Russia, the icons played a decisive role. The apparitions of such 
miraculous icons led to an awakening or reawakening of the spirituality of 
the locality or region where these images enjoyed an intense devotion 
(Rouét 1952: 447-8), and this is the case up to the present day. The Russian 
Church celebrates the greatest number of Marian feasts, most of them being 
associated with particular icons, some of them miraculous. The 
ecclesiastical calendar of the patriarchate of Moscow publishes each year a 


list of not less than 196 feasts, of which nine are principal and are 
celebrated solemnly throughout the country with ritual offices, mostly using 
the Akathist hymns (Donadeo 1990: 6). After the fall of communism, a 
number of churches were reconstructed, the safeguarded icons were 
restored, and the pilgrimages and processions resumed. For example, the 
Chapel of Our Lady of Iviron, situated at the entrance of Red Square, was 
rebuilt with a new copy of this icon painted on Mount Athos in 1995, and 
offices are currently taking place there with a flood of pilgrims. Our Lady 
of Iviron is the source of a great number of miracles wherever she is found. 
She is considered the protectress of Moscow. A second copy of the icon of 
Our Lady of Iviron has been situated since the seventeenth century in the 
monastery of Novodievitchi in Moscow where, on 6 May 2012, hundreds of 
faithful gathered to welcome solemnly the oldest copy of this icon given to 
the patriarch Cyril by President Vladimir Putin. 

In Russia, the first church likely to have been consecrated to the 
Intercession of the Mother of God, the Cathedral of the Dormition of 
Vladimir (180 km north-east of Moscow), is dated to the reign of the pious 
and holy prince Andrei Bogolyubsky (c. 1111—74). In Moscow, the Kremlin 
Cathedral (fifteenth-century), dedicated to the Dormition of the Virgin, was 
the first church in stone to be built in the city. The Tsars were crowned there 
and married there, and also the heads of the Russian Church were elected 
and buried there (Alfeyev 2008a: 129-31). Among the Russian icons of the 
Mother of God (Bogoroditsa), the celebrated Virgin of Novgorod (twelfth- 
century) was revered as a palladium of the city (Koehler 1977: 446). 

The incalculable number of prayers to the Mother of God bears witness 
to the fact that she has been the inexhaustible source of inspiration for 
Orthodox poets and hymnographers. She has remained so throughout all the 
generations. The Russian Church keeps many feasts in honour of the icons 
of the Mother of God: the icons of Vladimir, of Kazan, of Smolensk, of 
Tikhvin, to mention only the best known. The veneration of the Mother of 
God proceeds from the heart of the life of the Orthodox Church (Alfeyev 
2008b: 383). We have to credit a great number of original works to St 
Dimitri of Rostov (1651—1709), including The Fleece covered with Dew, 
dedicated to the miracles of the icon of the Mother of God of Tchernigov 
(Alfeyev 2008a: 167). In 1992, the monk-priest Philadelphia published 77e 
Fervent Protectress (Zastupnica Userdnaja), which printed 50,000 copies, 
showing the Mother of God as Protectress of Russia, and attributing a 


special association with the defence of such and such a territory to different 
icons of the Mother of God: the icon of Tikhvin for the north, Iviron for the 
south, Potchaev and Smolensk for the west, Kazan for the east, and 
Vladimir for the centre (Semenoff-Tian-Chansky-Baidine 2006: 100). 


MIRACULOUS ICONS IN RUSSIA 


Miraculous icons have presided over the destiny of the Russian people and 
indicate the particularly crucial interventions of the Virgin and the grace of 
God in difficult times. The monthly liturgical books (Menalogia) published 
at the monastery of St Serge (near Moscow) categorize 700 types of 
miraculous icons of the Mother of God, with healings and other individual 
miracles. One should speak of a ‘secular fervour’ of the people with respect 
to these icons which still continues today in family and personal devotion. 
Added to that, there are contemporary experiences attested to by a number 
of popular reports of miraculous interventions of the Virgin: conversions, 
revelations, even chastisements (Bobrinskoy 1973: 115). One icon named 
‘Joy of all Afflicted people’ can be found in the Church of the 
Transfiguration in Moscow on Ordynka street, one of the rare churches to 
remain open under communism, and very dear to the Russian faithful; 
sufferers of all kinds find comfort, safety, and joy in the Virgin. The first 
miracle which caused the renaming of this icon occurred in Moscow in 
1648 with the healing of Euphemia, sister of the patriarch Joachim, who 
was on the point of death but was healed (feast day: 24 October) (Donadeo 
1990: 27). 

In the monasteries, one of the great founders of Russian monasticism, St 
Sergius of Radonege (d. 1392), after having prayed before an icon of the 
Virgin, saw her in an apparition surrounded by an indescribable light. She 
told him not to worry as his monastery would not lack anything even after 
his death and that she would protect and look after it (Bobrinskoy 1973: 
110). She would give it everything it needed and defend it, and this is still 
believed today (Alfeyev 2008a: 132). In Russia, the spiritual elders (startzy) 
who led so many faithful, have always paid special devotion to the 
Theotokos. St Seraphim of Sarov (d. 1833), a monk and saint, was singled 
out by the Virgin saying that ‘he was of her race’. This is a category of 


holiness which one may define as ‘motherly protection’. St Seraphim said 
that the first quality of a staretz is motherly love for the ones he directs 
(Evdokimov 1994: 266). He was graced seventeen times with the vision of 
the Mother of God (Kniazeff 1969: 19). St Seraphim left for the use of the 
nuns and the faithful rules of daily prayers with invocations to the Virgin 
(Bobrinskoy 1973: 115). St Ambrose of the monastery of Optina (d. 1891) 
had an ardent confidence in the Mother of God and gave his blessing for the 
painting of an icon of the Mother of God ‘which multiplied the harvest’ 
(feast: 15 October), thus indicating that the Theotokos ‘helps the people in 
their work to acquire their daily bread'. The first miracle of this icon was 
reported in 1891, whilst famine raged due to bad harvests. However, in the 
district of Kaluga, and in the fields of the monastery of Shamordino, the 
harvest was plentiful (Editions du Monastére de Korssoun 1999: 117). 

In Russia, therefore, the Mother of God and her icons are strongly 
venerated; she is the subject of singing in the liturgy that Russia inherited 
from Byzantium as well as of private prayers. The veneration of the icons of 
the Mother of God has been developed with a particular force. The 
innumerable accounts of miracles show that the Virgin seems to protect 
Russia against its enemies and accompanies its territorial expansion. Russia 
is described as ‘The House of the Mother of God’ or ‘The Appanage of the 
Mother of God’ (Semenoff-Tian-Chansky-Baidine 2009: 12) throughout the 
long history of Russia, even during the Soviet epoch, and in particular 
during the Second World War (Semenoff-Tian-Chansky-Baidine 2008: 49). 
After perestroika, interest in religion grew. The icons of the Virgin as 
famous as those of Tikhvin, Kazan, and Kursk or their copies, regained their 
places, with great processions and many faithful. For example at Kursk, the 
procession was restored in 2004, from the cathedral in Kursk to the 
monastery Korennaya Pustyn (15 km on foot) with 25,000 people from 
different social groups. This icon became the most important in the Russian 
Church outside Russia after its evacuation due to the 1917 Revolution 
(Semenoff-Tian-Chansky-Baidine 2008: 49, 58). It can be found today in 
New York in the expatriate Russian Orthodox cathedral. 

At the private level, nearly all Russians own an icon in their houses or in 
their cars and place a candle in front of it. The most popular are those of the 
Mother of God of which there are 400 different denominations, according to 
the preference of the parish, the family, or the individual, and they are 
venerated for different reasons: for their place in the life of the parish, or of 


an individual, and for praying for specific petitions (illness, voyage, 
childbirth, harvests, fires, alcoholism, etc.). There are particular icons for, 
so to speak, all cases. Approximately 260 have their own liturgical feast, 
with their proper offices of intercession or of praise, and Akathist hymns. 
These feasts are frequented today and were during the Soviet period, 
accompanied by miracles including bodily and spiritual healings, and those 
involving personal problems or arising from work. In daily life an icon 
(especially that of Kazan, see Semenoff-Tian-Chansky-Baidine 2006) is 
placed in workplaces to bless them, on public transport, at the entrances of 
certain shopping malls (for example in Red Square), and even in police 
stations and other public buildings. The icons help the faithful to pray 
(Semenoff-Tian-Chansky-Baidine 2008: 50—4). Since 2005 the icon was 
brought back to its monastery in Kazan (feast on 4 November in the new 
calendar, the same day as the liberation of Moscow). If this little icon was 
thought to intervene in the life of the nation, it is because it was believed to 
have the capacity to intervene in the life of the world in general (Semenoff- 
Tian-Chansky-Baidine 2006: 95—102). The national myth of the Mother of 
God Protectress of the Russian Fatherland was forged upon a powerful base 
of personal piety among great swathes of the population, and was inspired 
by a particular conception of the world and a corresponding theology. The 
interventions of the Mother of God in the intimate life of individuals were 
numerous and, without this context of individual belief, no account of the 
Mother of God active in the life of the nation would be possible (Semenoff- 
Tian-Chansky-Baidine 2006: 102). 


OTHER ORTHODOX NATIONS 


In other countries of Orthodox tradition you can find the same 
veneration/devotion to the Virgin with many similar Marian icons, 
pilgrimages, miracles, etc. In Cyprus, a miraculous icon was brought from 
Constantinople to the monastery of Kikkos. Throughout the centuries locals 
have revered the icon and have attributed miracles to its presence. Some 
years ago there had been a drought affecting Cyprus, in response to which 
the fathers took the icon to her throne, and read special supplications for 
rain (Kokkinoftas and Theoharidis 1995: 9). In Georgia, the Virgin icon of 


Gelati is famous (Sendler 1992: 230). In ancient Serbia, there are two 
famous miraculous icons: in Pec (now in Kosovo) and in the monastery of 
Lepavina (now in Croatia) with personal testimonies of miraculous 
healings and a book, The Miracles of Theotokos of Lepavina by 
Metropolitan John Pavlovic (manastir-lepavina.org). 

In the Ukraine, its first monastery, that of the Grottos of Kiev founded in 
1051 by a monk returned from Mount Athos, is dedicated to the Dormition 
of the Virgin. At the monastery of Potchaiev, an apparition of the Virgin 
occurred in 1340. In 1675 the Turks besieged the monastery and the Virgin 
protected it from destruction (feast days: 23 July and 8 September). 
Christians gather there for a number of pilgrimages to the miraculous icon 
(Donadeo 1990: 21). In Bulgaria, the miraculous icon in the Church of the 
Dormition at the monastery in Bachkova worked many miracles with 
inexplicable healings. Christians gathered there for a number of pilgrimages 
(Donadeo 1990: 21). Romania, also named ‘The Garden of the Mother of 
God', possesses a number of miraculous icons. On every occasion, people 
pray to the Virgin to intercede and to obtain the graces of God. In many 
houses you find the icons of the Virgin before which candles and night- 
lights often burn. During pilgrimages, certain large icons of the Virgin 
precede the crowd who pray to her. Among the places of pilgrimage, Marial 
Nicula is one of the most important sites dedicated to the Virgin with her 
miraculous icon attracting a huge number of pilgrims (Gherman 1956: 788, 
791). 

At Jerusalem, for the feast of the Dormition of the Virgin, there is a local 
ceremony called the office of the burial of the Mother of God (28 August, 
Old Calendar). This service takes place with variants in certain large 
monasteries in Russia (Kniazeff 1961: 42). In Lebanon and Syria, a number 
of churches and monasteries are dedicated to the Virgin, the most famous 
being the convent in Saydnaya (20 miles north of Damascus), a previous 
seat of the ancient Patriarchate of Antioch; because of its miraculous icon of 
the Virgin, pilgrims from all over the world gather there, Christians and 
non-Christians including many Muslims, and healing stories are 
documented (Nasrallah 1956: 879). 


ORIENTAL ORTHODOX CHURCHES 


The veneration of the Virgin ‘Mother of God’ (as they also call her) 
described in this chapter is similar in the Oriental Orthodox Churches of the 
Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, and Ethiopian traditions present in their 
homelands in Armenia, Egypt, Ethiopia, the Middle East, India, and in their 
large diasporas around the world. Here are some specific examples. 

In the Syriac Orthodox tradition, those who are familiar with the 
Byzantine tradition will find much of what Syriac writers say on the subject 
of the Virgin. For the Syriac Orthodox church the Feast of the Annunciation 
(celebrated on whichever day of the week the 25th falls) 1s the beginning 
and source of all other feasts, as it is the crucial starting point for the events 
of the Incarnation: without Mary, the Incarnation would not have taken 
place (Brock 1982: 183). The liturgical year is divided into seven seasons of 
seven weeks each, the first being the Annunciation. The six Sundays before 
Christmas are dedicated to the annunciations to Zechariah and the Mother 
of God. There are seven feasts of the Mother of God: the Annunciation 
recalling the Incarnation and the redemption of mankind (25 March), the 
Dormition of the Virgin (Shunoyo) when the twelve Apostles gathered 
around her death bed (15 August) her Birth (8 September), her 
Glorification at the Lord's Birth (26 December), the Virgin as our Lady of 
the Sowing (15 January), for the blessing of the Harvest (15 May), and the 
feast of the first church built in Yathrib named after the Virgin (15 June). 
The feast of the Virgin's Belt (Zunoro) is celebrated in Homs where it is 
kept in the cathedral on the day of her Dormition. In Hah in Tur Abdin 
(south-east Turkey), there is a great pilgrimage to the Virgin on 15 August 
(Chaillot 2011: 69, 72, 79). 

In the Armenian tradition, there are seven yearly feasts of the Virgin or 
Mother of God (Astvadzadzin in Armenian), with her Dormition celebrated 
on the Sunday closest to 15 August. The two minor feasts are related to the 
discovery of the box containing her Veil (5th Sunday after Pentecost) and 
the Discovery of her Belt (3rd Sunday after the Assumption). A relic of the 
Virgin's belt is kept in the Museum of the Catholicosate in Etchmiadzin 
(Armenia). Three Armenian monasteries have claimed her veil: Khatoun 
Tiramor, Angla, and Hzarou. There are pilgrimages in honour of the Virgin, 
for example in Bikfaya (Lebanon) for the Assumption and in Kesab (Syria) 
(Chaillot 2011: 169—70, 178-80). At the Incarnation, the Virgin, the 
mediatrix between God and the human race, exercises the role of bringing 
together before God all holy and human sinfulness. She prays and 


intercedes in favour of the human race (Dasnabedian 1995: 133-4). In the 
Armenian Hymnary (Sharakmoc), the Marian texts are rightly said to fill 
three-quarters. The  Mariology is  eminently  Christological and 
Christocentric. The Armenian liturgy derives everything it sings about the 
Virgin from its faith in Jesus, true God, and true man. Thus one cannot 
worship the Son without honouring the Mother (Dasnabedian 2008: 54—6). 

In the Coptic Orthodox tradition, the Copts call the Virgin Mary ‘God- 
bearer' (Theotokos), a term which was championed by Cyril of Alexandria 
and has remained the Coptic Orthodox doctrine (Pellegrino Roncaglia 1991: 
2255). The Coptic hymns in praise of the Mother of God (Theotokia) are 
used both in the Canonical Hours and in the service of Psalmodia and 
explain the mystery of Christ's Incarnation and His miracoulous Nativity. 
The Theotokia include a specific hymn for each day of the week. In the 
month preceeding Christmas (Kiyahk), special prayers to the Virgin are 
sung in church and monasteries, with sets of Theotokia (Maher 1991: 2254— 
5). These prayers are also made daily in the monasteries and in the parishes, 
mainly from Saturday evening until dawn, but possibly also on other days 
(Chaillot 2011: 254). The seven major feasts of Christ include the 
Annunciation or Feast of the Incarnation (29 Baramhat/7 April) (Chaillot 
2011:254). The Copts celebrate seven feasts for the Virgin: the 
Annunciation (7 Misra/ 13 August), her Nativity (1 Bashans/9 May), 
Presentation at the temple (3 Kiyahk/ 12 December), Dormition (21 
Tubah/29 January), Assumption (16 Misra/22 August), the Feast of the 
Theotokos the Iron-Dissolver and day of the consecration of the first church 
to be dedicated to the Theotokos at Philippi (21 Ba’una/28 June), and the 
Apparition of the Virgin at Zaytun (24 Baramhat/2 April) (Gregorios 1991: 
2256). 

The most famous recent apparition of the Virgin happened in the church 
of the Virgin in Zaytun (Cairo) on 2 April 1968 and later, and were seen by 
many Christians and Muslims. Also in Cairo, on 25 March 1986, other 
apparitions of the Virgin began in the church of St Demiana in Shubra 
(Cairo). In both cases official declarations were made, miracles occurred 
and medical reports collected to attest them. Other apparitions took place in 
Egypt in Idfu (1982), Dronka (1980—90), Minya (1999), Asyut (2000), and 
in other places. Many people continue to visit these places. Some icons 
effect healings and miracles, for example in the church in Ibiyar (18 km 
from Tanta in the Delta), on April 15 1996 oil began to flow on an icon 


coming from the mouth, neck, and eyes of the Virgin. In 1990, oil also 
appeared on two modern Coptic icons in the Church of the Virgin in 
Cleveland, Ohio, USA. Through such apparitions, miracles, and healings, 
the faith of many people is strengthened (Chaillot 2011: 269, 273). 

There are more than sixty centres of Coptic pilgrimage in Egypt, of 
which the main ones include some of the Virgin, for example at Musturud 
(north Cairo), Misra Daqadus near the town of Mit Ghamr, Gabal al-Tair 
near Samalut, in Ma'adi, and some monasteries such as al Muharraq and 
Dronka near Asyut. Two important monasteries in Wadi al Natrun are 
dedicated to the Virgin, Deir Suriani and Baramus (Meinardus 1977: 155-6, 
384, 627; Viaud 1991: 1968—70, 1973, 2022). 

In the Ethiopian Orthodox Táwahedo Church (EOTC), the Virgin 
Mother of God has a very special place in veneration and devotion as their 
protectress. She is Ethiopia's guiding star in peace and war and her last 
resort in everything (Wondmagegnehu and Motovu 1970: 105-8). In the 
fifteenth century King Zara Yaqob instituted the celebration of thirty-three 
annual (Marian) feasts but only five main ones are kept: the Falling Asleep 
(Erafta, 21 Terr), the Covenant of Mercy (Kidanà Mehrat, 16 Yakkatit), the 
Nativity (Leddta, 1 Genbot), the Consecration of her Church at Philippi 
(Qeddase Beta, 21 Sane), the Assumption (Falsáta, 16 Nahase). 

There are a great number of Marian prayers existant in Ethiopia, of 
which the best known are without doubt the three following offices: (a) the 
‘Praise of Mary’ (Weddase Maryam), a translation of an Arabic version of 
the Coptic Theotokia (for every day of the week, attributed to St Ephrem 
the Syrian according to Ethiopian tradition); (b) ‘The Door of Light’ 
(Anqasa Berhan), a short form of the office preceding; and (c) the Arganon 
of St Abba Giyorgis Saglawi. ‘The Door of Light’ is learnt by heart in the 
traditional schools and many Ethiopians recite it each day. The ‘Hymn of 
the Flower’ (Mahelet Sege) is also very popular and is sung during the 
liturgy known as ‘the Flowers’. The Lamentation of the Virgin (Saqoqawa 
Dengel) is often recited during the fast of Qusqwam in commemoration of 
the flight to Egypt of the Holy Family (Stoffregen-Pedersen 1990: 75—84). 

Other very popular prayers to the Virgin include the ‘Hail Mary’, the 
‘Magnificat’ (Sálotà Maryam), the ‘Salutation to Mary’ (Salam Leki), ‘The 
Angels Praise her’ (Yewedesewa Mala’ekt), and the ‘portraits’ or melkes to 
the Virgin (Melke’a Maryam). Most of these prayers are published 
separately, and are also collected in one book (Mezgebe Tsalot) from which 


the faithful select their favourite prayers. The Virgin is recognized as 
Theotokos, in Ge'ez Weladite Amlak, literally ‘the one who gives birth to 
God'. The Virgin is often called *Covenant of Mercy' (Kidane Meheret, a 
feast specific to Ethiopia on 16 Yakkatit/Yakatit/24 February), that is, a 
mediatrix through her intercession for those who invoke Christ through her 
name, as Christ made a promise (meheret) to his Mother to save all those 
asking her intercession. Many churches bear this name. Many churches and 
monasteries are dedicated to the names of the Virgin and pilgrimages are 
made to sanctuaries dedicated to her, for example in Gishen Maryam, west 
of Dessie, in Maryam Sion in Addis Alem west of Addis Ababa, in Adadi 
Maryam south of Addis Ababa, and in the south, in Berber Maryam in 
Chencha. The main sanctuary church of the country in Aksum, Aksum 
Seyon, is dedicated to the Virgin as well as the Bete Maryam church of the 
famous Lalibela complex (Chaillot 2011: 140, 365—9, 376—8). 

In liturgy, the Anaphoras of Our Lady Mary are rich in faith, theology, 
and piety (Kidane 2003: 251a-253b). Six anaphoras exist dedicated to the 
Virgin. Over the centuries, Marian veneration in Ethiopia underwent an 
extraordinary development, particularly from the fifteenth century (Zanetti 
2007: 811b—814a). The nucleus of the Marian literature was adopted from 
the Coptic Orthodox Church, with a few original Ethiopian compositions. 
King Zara Yaqob (d. 1468) made the Marian feasts compulsory. The reading 
of the Miracles of Mary (Ta’ammerd Maryam) during church services 
became important and today the clergy read and interprete them for the 
faithful. King Naod (d. 1508) established additional Marian feasts, monthly 
commemorations of Mary's Nativity, Assumption, and Transition, and brief 
entries were added in the Synaxary (Haile and Nosnitsin 2007b: 814a, 815b, 
816ab, 817a). 

The lives of the saints also recount the interventions of St Mary on their 
behalf. (Balicka-Witakowska and Bausi 2010: 791a). Pictures of Mary 
appear in devotional images, that is, icons and illuminations. Some icons 
with Christ and the Virgin are miraculous (Spencer 1972). As intercessor, 
her icon is venerated (Heldmann 2007: 819a) and incensed with the faithful 
prostrate in front of it (Balicka-Witakowska and Bausi 2010: 790b, 789b). 
In churches, on the right side of the sanctuary entrance, there is an icon of 
the Virgin and Child. Scenes from the Miracles of the Virgin are depicted in 
ancient churches on the south wall, where the women stand (Chaillot 2011: 
368-9). 


In prayers, Mary is approached directly since it is believed that she is the 
most powerful intermediary between God and the faithful, their intercessor, 
for example in obtaining the mercy of God on Judgement Day as is reported 
in the stories of the Miracles of Mary (Colin 2004). She is a source of grace 
revealed in her miracles. Mary's kidan is the most long-standing and 
powerful Marian prayer (Haile and Nosnitsin 2007a: 3.810a, b). 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, one can state that the Mother of God has been venerated in 
all ages in the Orthodox world, and the renewal of this veneration is due 
principally to actual circumstances, political, and other, which allow it. She 
is the Mother of the Saviour, from whom God the Word took His humanity. 
She is regarded above all as a model and paradigm of what each Christian 
hopes to be. She is the most perfect member of the redeemed community, 
but in that same perfection we are all of us called to share (Ware 1982: 
170). The apparitions and icons (sometimes miraculous) of the Virgin have 
the same function: to lead to faith and passion for Christ, and to signify and 
make tangible the outpouring and lavishness of the Spirit, touching 
therefore the resources of faith, hope, and the most profound love of the 
heart where grace abides. The function of her apparitions and icons is 
therefore to introduce us at the same time to the gift of the Spirit, to the 
taste of prayer, and to the mystery of the permanent presence of Christ in us 
(Bobrinskoy 1973: 116, 117). In the ecumencial dialogue with the Orthodox 
Churches, questions have been too seldom asked about the Virgin Mary at 
the level of dogma, theology, liturgy, and popular piety (Behr-Siegel 1986: 
28). 
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CHAPTER 9 


MARY AS INTERCESSOR IN 
BYZANTINE THEOLOGY 


BRONWEN NEIL 


BYZANTINE piety is known for its focus on the mother of God as intercessor 
for sinners before God and her son, Jesus Christ. Mary's growing 
intercessory role in the ninth to eleventh centuries reflects broader trends in 
the literature and art of the Middle Byzantine period. These texts and 
images reveal a growth in affective piety, whereby Mary's motherhood and 
compassionate nature were emphasized, making her a natural object for 
personal devotion. Such an accessible figure was believed to be uniquely 
placed to intercede between sinful believers and God or his son, Jesus. The 
development of affective piety in the Byzantine cult of Mary as intercessor 
prefigured the same trend in the medieval West by several centuries. 

In this chapter, I present the evidence for the Byzantine cult of Mary as 
intercessor according to genre, and according to the chronological 
development of the cult. The genres discussed here include hymns, 
sermons, hagiography or saint's lives, apocryphal texts pertaining to the life 
of Christ and his mother which had quasi-scriptural status, litanies used in 
the Orthodox liturgy, and artistic representations, including frescoes and 
icons. There was considerable regional and social variation across the 
Byzantine Empire in the early development of the cult of Mary the 
Theotokos, or God-bearer (Allen 2011: 85), and this too must be taken into 
consideration. The Byzantine portrayal of Mary's powers of intercession is 
divided here into five genre groupings: (i) Syriac and Coptic Dormition 


Apocrypha; (11) Greek and Syriac hymnography and homiletics; (111) Middle 
Byzantine apocalypses; (iv) Orthodox icons and litanies that are used to this 
day; (v) Lives of the Virgin in Greek and Georgian versions. A recurring 
theme in the majority of these literary, liturgical, and artistic portrayals is 
the anti-Judaism that characterized the Marian cult from the sixth century 
onwards. The links between Mary’s access to God and her condemnation of 
the Jews will be explored in each section (Neil 2016). 


DORMITION APOCRYPHA 


Stephen Shoemaker has recently proposed that the doctrine of Marian 
intercession seems to have arisen in Dormition Apocrypha, fictitious 
accounts of the events surrounding Mary’s death, composed in Palestine at 
the beginning of the sixth century (Shoemaker 1999: 777), or even as early 
as the third (Shoemaker 2015). According to the tradition of these 
apocryphal texts, Mary did not die in the usual way, but ‘went to sleep in 
the Lord’. Whatever their date, the Dormition texts first appeared in Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt, and present the story of Mary’s falling asleep and 
being taken up to heaven, where she interceded with God the Father and the 
Son (her son) on behalf of sinners: Christians, but not Jews. 

Mary’s virginity at the birth of Christ, based on the Christian reading of 
Isaiah 7:14 (‘therefore the Lord himself will give you a sign: Behold, the 
virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and shall call his name Immanuel’), 
was bitterly disputed by the Jews, increasing the mutual distrust between 
Jews and Christians (Peltomaa and Kiilzer 2015: 13 n.1; see further Kulzer 
1999: 261-2). This controversy provided perfect grounds for anti-Judaism 
in the Marian cult, a phenomenon which is usually characterized as having 
Western rather than Eastern origins. Stephen Shoemaker has shown that 
early versions of the Dormition of the Virgin were also radically anti- 
Jewish, portraying Jews as enemies of the state, deserving of divine 
punishment to be exacted by the state (Shoemaker 1999: 777, 823). 
Although the fictitious narratives of Mary’s death often differ greatly in 
detail, they are almost unanimous in their identification of the Jews as fierce 
enemies of both the Virgin, in particular, and the Christian faith more 
generally. With only one exception, the Dormition narratives indulge in 


anti-Jewish harangues and depict the Jews as harassing and attacking the 
Virgin, actions which invariably met with violent divine punishment. The 
association of Mary with eternal divine punishment of one group—the Jews 
— served to emphasize her potential for influencing the eternal salvation of 
another group, namely Byzantine Christians (Dehandschutter 1989). The 
Christian-Jewish conflict in the late-antique and Byzantine cults of Mary 
was naturally reflected in the emerging doctrine of Mary as intercessor, as 
we will see. 


MARIAN INTERCESSION IN BYZANTINE 
HYMNOGRAPHY AND HOMILETICS 


While the early apocryphal tradition depicts Mary as clearly biased towards 
her Christian children, a rather different picture of Mary the intercessor is 
presented in the hymns of Romanos the Melodist, writing in 
Constantinople. Romanos was the official liturgical voice of the imperial 
administration of Justinian (518—65), in whose reign an increasingly 
apocalyptic mindset possessed his Byzantine subjects. Amid rising fears 
that the end times were fast approaching, Mary was increasingly valued as a 
potential intercessor on the terrible Day of Judgement (Peltomaa 2015: 
135). The orthodox could expect deliverance ‘by the prayers of the holy 
Theotokos and Virgin’, while the non-orthodox had no hope at all: ‘the 
villains who dilute Thy holy wine with water / the ones who always water 
down Thy dogma / are condemned to Hell fire’ (Hymn 34.21.2-9).! 

Although the prayers of Mary usually occur in the final verse of 
Romanos’ hymns and follow a set formula (Barkhuizen 1991), two 
examples stand out from the rest. The first occurs in his hymn entitled On 
Mary at the Cross, when Mary agrees to intercede for Adam and Eve, who 
are stuck in Hades. The Crucified Jesus himself gave her the task of 
interceding for her ancestral parents, which she accepted: '[S]o do not 
weep, mother / but rather cry this: *Have mercy on Adam / and take pity on 
Eve / my son and my God" (Hymn 19.9.7—10)2 

In Romanos' second hymn On the Nativity, a weeping Mary undertakes 
to intercede with her son for *her ancestors', the lamenting Adam and Eve, 


‘for the mother shone forth in pity, being compassionate’ (Hymn 2.10.1—8).? 
These kontakia make a strong case for Mary the mother and God-bearer as 
universal intercessor, and are based on the idea that only Mary (the second 
Eve) could advocate for the first Eve (Peltomaa 2015: 132). 

Many scholars have looked to Syriac homiletics to explain the influence 
on Romanos of the idea of Marian intercession, rare in Greek homiletics. 
The question of Syriac influence on Romanos is much debated, but some 
influence from the homilies of Jacob of Serug (d. 521) seems beyond doubt 
(Gador-Whyte 2013: 85 and n.25). Jacob's 700 verse homilies offer some 
particularly striking examples of Mary's compassionate intercession. 
Jacob's lengthy festal homily for the feast of Christ's Nativity contains 
twelve couplets, sung in the voice of Mary, who calls for people to celebrate 
the new creation that was introduced by the Nativity (Jacob of Serug, On 
the Nativity D? Adam and Eve are among those whom she summons to 
give praises to God, and with them people everywhere: *On this day let the 
people in all confines [of the world] give thanks because they were 
scattered among all kinds of religions [or: all forms of idolatry] but they are 


gathered by you’ (Jacob of Serug, On the Nativity 1, lines 993-4)? Next, 
the Houses of David and Adam, the dispossessed heir, are singled out for 
special mention. This is not, strictly speaking, Marian intercession but it is a 
universalizing call by Mary to recognize God's creative power and majesty, 
with no exclusivity or anti-Jewish rhetoric about it. Marian intercession is 
more evident in other homilies of Jacob and the Syriac Passing of Mary 
(Horn 2015: 160—8), which shows the same universalizing spirit, even 
though it conveys some anti-Jewish details in its portrayal of Mary's 
lamentation at the cross, where the Jews are said to have been looking to 
kill her. In the large corpus of Syriac translations of the Greek homilies of 
Severus of Antioch, patriarch of the city from 512 to 518, Mary is a 
persecutor of heretics. As a virulent opponent of the Council of Chalcedon 
(451), Severus believed these to include Manichees, Apollinarians, 
Nestorius, Eutyches, and others (Severus, Sermons 14, 36, 63, & 94).6 
There are also several instances of anti-Jewish polemic. First, ‘the Jews’ 
disbelieved Mary's virginity; although he may mean by this the 
Chalcedonians, whom he calls Jews elsewhere in his homilies (Sermon 
83).’ Second, the ‘bloodthirsty’ Jews would have killed Mary if they had 
known of her conception by the Holy Spirit (Sermon 94)? or if they had 


recognized her as the mother of Christ at the foot of the cross (Sermon 77)? 
Third, the wine of Cana is interpreted as the Jewish teaching in the 
synagogues, which was ‘running out’ (Sermon 119). There are only two 
occasions of Marian intercession in Severus’ homilies, while there are many 
more in the hymns of the same author, a difference which Allen rightly 
attributes to the demands of genre: hymns were more amenable than 
homilies to an immediate approach to the Theotokos (Allen 2015: 187). 
Severus the hymnographer is then an exponent of affective piety, while 
Severus the preacher is much less so. 

A century before Severus, Proclus of Constantinople (d. 446) was the 
first known preacher to emphasize Mary's identity as the human mother of 
the human Jesus, in contrast with the divine paternity of Jesus’ divinity. 
Somewhat surprising is the fact that literary images of Mary as intercessor, 
as indeed the use of the epithet ‘Theotokos’, are virtually absent from sixth- 
and seventh-century Greek homilies (Allen 2011). There is a notable 
exception to be found in a sixth-century homily on the Feast of Mary’s 
presentation of the eight-day-old Jesus at the Temple, known as the 
Hypapante. This exceptional homily comes from the pen of Abraham of 
Ephesus and contains a single reference to Mary as Theotokos (On the 


Hypapante 2).!! In the genuine part of Abraham’s second surviving homily, 
the author also attacks Jews and heretics. At the end of Abraham’s second 
homily is a passage devoting lavish praise to Mary, which stands in stark 
contrast to the sober language used earlier in the homily. In this passage, 
which some scholars believe to be a later addition to the homily (e.g. Allen 
2011: 81), Mary is assigned an intercessory role. The logical connection 
between two concepts, that of the Theotokos as intercessor, and the 
culpability of the Jews, was recognized by the redactor of Abraham's 
homiletic collection, who placed his first and second homilies side by side. 
In Constantinopolitan preaching of the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
especially after the restoration of icons in 843, there are an increasing 
number of instances of Mary as Theotokos and intercessor (Cunningham 
2015: 142-7). A prime example from the early eighth century is found in 
the first and second homilies on the Dormition of Mary by Germanos, 
Patriarch of Constantinople (Homily land Homily 2).'* Germanos’ homily 
On the Consecration also calls on Mary to intercede for sinners, calling her 
the ‘consolation of Christians’ and ‘the breath and life of Christians. ... 


Who, after your Son, cares for the human race as you do?' (On the 


Consecration, 9—10).? Similar themes occur in the hymns on the Nativity 
of the Theotokos by Andrew of Crete (d. 712 or 726), John of Damascus, 
and Pseudo-Germanos.'* The ninth-century bishop George of Nicomedia 
was also an occasional preacher on the human virtues and sorrows of Mary 
(Tsironis 1998). So how and why did the intercessor on behalf of all 
humanity become the exclusive intercessor for the tormented souls of 
Christians by the ninth or tenth centuries, when the first surviving 
Apocalypses appeared? 


MIDDLE BYZANTINE APOCALYPTIC TRAVEL 
LITERATURE 


Psychagogic literature, or guided tours of a soul through the next world, 
flourished in the Middle Byzantine period, from the ninth to eleventh 
centuries. Jane Baun reminds us that the Greeks entertained no notions of 
descent or going down to a world under this one; it was rather a case of 
going outside this world to the ‘other world’ (Baun 2007). Before the 
Christian tradition, beginning with the Apocalypse of Saint Paul in Late 
Antiquity, there was a strong Jewish tradition of psychagogy in the 
pseudepigrapha. In the late-antique texts, equal attention was given to the 
reward of the righteous as to the punishment of sinners. By contrast, the 
medieval Byzantine tradition dwells on the punishments, and thus 
exaggerates the need for the Theotokos to intercede between God and 
humanity. The new perception of God as capricious and remote made 
Mary’s intercession all the more necessary. Baun maintains that medieval 
visions placed a greater emphasis on intercession ‘because they construe[d] 
the Other World almost exclusively in terms of the grim realities of 
judgement, purgation, and punishment’ (Baun 2007: 97). Let us turn now to 
the presentation of Marian intercession in two apocalyptic visions from the 
Middle Byzantine period. 


The Apocalypse of the Theotokos 


The first vision—although not perhaps first chronologically, the date being 
impossible to determine more precisely than the ninth to eleventh centuries 
—is the Apocalypse of the Theotokos Concerning the Punishments. The text 
presents the Theotokos’ journey to the other world, where she acts as an 
intercessor for Christian souls in torment. She specifically excludes Jews 
from her intercessions, however. The other, The Apocalypse of Anastasia, is 
from the mid-tenth century, and tells a nun's vision of heaven and the 
punishment of sinners there, for whom ‘prophets and apostles and martyrs’ 
entreated (Homburg 1903, translated by Baun 2007: 416). In this text, the 
Theotokos was one of many intercessors for the sinful. 

The sins punished in the Theotokos vision range from the serious to the 
trivial: ‘eavesdropping, slandering, quarrelling, fornicating, ploughing or 
reaping beyond their furrow, weighing falsely, or taking interest’ (Tonning 
2008: 740). Those guilty of failing to wake on Sundays were punished by 
being seated upon clouds of fire, and those who failed to rise on the entry of 


the priest were relegated to fiery benches (Apocalypsis Theotokou).'> The 
only excuse for not going to church on Sundays was if one’s house was on 
fire on all four sides. Eternal punishments awaited those who committed 
incest with their close relations or godparents, those who consorted with 
demons, denied Christ or their baptism, women who killed babies, and ‘the 
Jews who crucified our Lord Jesus Christ’, all of whom were consigned to 


the everlasting ‘outer fire’ (Apocalypsis T heotokou).'° There are clearly two 
classes of person here: redeemable Christians in the dress circle suffering 
intermediate, temporary punishments, and those beyond the pale. Mary 
views the former group, the Christians, as ‘her children’, and calls upon the 
Archangel Michael to ‘command the armies of the angels and raise [her] up 
to the height of Heaven and break [her] through into the presence of the 
invisible Father’ (Apocalypsis Theotokou §26), where she sways a reluctant 
‘Master’, first not to forsake those who call upon her name (Apocalypsis 
Theotokou §26), and then to grant respite to all souls in torment during the 
fifty days of Easter (Apocalypsis Theotokou §29). This is a God who is, as 
Tonning observes, angry, distant, and imperial (Tonning 2008: 741). Baun 
argues for an Eastern provenance for the Theotokos text at some remove 
from the centre of imperial administration, possibly central Greece, Crete, 
Macedonia, or Cappadocia (Baun 2007: 233-5). 


The Vision of Anastasia 


In contrast to the Vision of the Theotokos, the Vision of Anastasia 
(Apocalypsis Anastasiae $42) is very pro-Emperor Nicephorus II Phokas 
(963—9), who was murdered by John Tzimiskes. The power of Mary to 
intercede is no less successful here than in the previous text, but here, her 
intercessory power seems to lie in the fact that she was Jesus' virgin mother, 
‘wholly undefiled’. Jesus sends Anastasia back to earth with the message: ‘I 
wanted to destroy you utterly from the earth, but through the entreaty of my 
wholly undefiled mother ... I was reconciled’ (Apocalypsis Anastasiae 


848). In a reminder that not all shall be saved, Christ adds, that 
‘whosoever does not believe these things, and blasphemes, shall have the 
curse of the 318 God-bearing Fathers, and his portion shall be with Judas 
and with those who cry out, ‘Away with him, away with him, “crucify 
him!" (Apocalypsis Anastasiae $50).!5 Here the power of the *God-bearing 
fathers' at the First Ecumenical Council of Nicaea (325 CE) to impose 
curses is opposed to the God-bearer's power to intercede. Judas, the 
ultimate traitorous Jew, remains beyond redemption. 

Important questions have been raised over whether the punishments 
witnessed by the Theotokos and the nun in the Vision of Anastasia were 
eternal or temporal, and whether they took place in Hell, Hades, or some 
sort of purgatory (Tonning 2008: 740). The idea of purgatory is not now 
accepted in the Eastern Orthodox Church since the matter was settled at the 
Council of Florence in 1438 to 1439, after some 200 years of debate. Little 
has been studied about Byzantine attitudes to purgatory before the 
discussions with the Latins began in the thirteenth century (Morris 2002: 
128). However, it may well have leaked across from the West where it was 
instigated by Gregory the Great at the end of the sixth century. Certainly in 
Paul Evergetinos' Synagoge there were many borrowings on this subject 
from Gregory's Dialogues, especially Book 4 (Collins 1990; Laggis 1992— 
93: 1.343-58; Louth 2013). Cunningham suggests that the different 
audiences may explain the difference between the ‘heterodox’ presentation 
of Mary in the popular genre of apocalypses, which were read privately, and 
other, more orthodox, public genres such as homilies and hymns, which 
were more likely to have been used in church liturgies, although she admits 
this hypothesis remains to be tested (Cunningham 2015: 151). 


The Western doctrine of purgatory developed in parallel with a popular 
belief originating in Egypt in tax posts where government tolls were 
collected on goods for trade (felonai) The soul had to pass through a 
number of these (up to 22 by the tenth century) on its way to heaven, each 
being a reckoning for a certain set of sins. In the fifth century Cyril of 
Alexandria once preached in terrifying detail on the five toll-gates where 
the sins of each of the five senses were interrogated, from one's youth to the 
moment of death (Cyril of Alexandria, Homily 14!?)2? On the day of 
judgement, fierce, monstrous, and merciless demons ‘as black as 
Ethiopians' would accuse those souls who had committed sins of the tongue 
either knowingly or carelessly (e.g. those guilty of lying speech or gossip or 
false oaths or ribald laughter or gluttony or bold kisses or cheeky songs), 
while good angels defended those souls who were to be rewarded for right 
speech, singing psalms of praise, etc. At the Council of Florence, some 
Greek theologians—such as Gennadios Scholastikos—were happy to accept 
that these stages of interrogation were the equivalent of purgatory (Constas 
2001: 105-9). However the differences between the East and West 
prevailed in the end. 

Christian apocalyptic literature was generally anti-Jewish, with its 
emphasis on the anti-Christ who would present himself as the new messiah, 
the one for whom the Jews were waiting. Apocalyptic literature like that of 
Pseudo-Methodius, his Apocalypse being only the best known of a dozen 
examples from western Syria, flourished in the sixth and seventh centuries 
as a response to the many crises that beset the Byzantine world, both 
internally and externally. 


MARY'S INTERCESSION THROUGH ICONS 
AND LITANIES 


It has been suggested by Averil Cameron that the cult practice of inducing 
Mary's intercession via icons arose in the sixth century as a desperate 
response to desperate times (Cameron 1978: 101—2). During the attempted 
siege of Constantinople by combined Avar-Slav and Persian forces in 626, 
Mary was the intercessor par excellence (Cameron 1978: 79—80, 104). The 
Marian cult certainly received a boost on that occasion from the 


perambulations of the people, who were led by Patriarch Sergios (610—38) 
around the walls of the besieged city. Until recently, it was commonly held 
that Sergios carried aloft an icon of the Theotokos, the protectress of the 
city. However, pointing to the absence of any contemporary historical 
witnesses, Pentcheva argues that such use of Marian icons in litanies did not 
occur until the second half of the tenth century (Pentcheva 2002: 9-12, 15— 
22; 2006: 37-8). The feast of Mary's Nativity was celebrated in 
Constantinople on 8 September. Early hymns used on that feast were a 
kontakion (hymn) by Romanos and another attributed to Patriarch 
Germanos I of Constantinople. The earliest, eleventh-century manuscript of 
Pseudo-Germanos' hymn (kanon) for this occasion ends with a prayer 
linking Mary's power to intercede with her proximity to the Incarnation: 
‘[May she] pray without ceasing for her servants, because God the Logos 


dwelled in her and was ineffably born in flesh from her’ (Simic 2018)! 
The inclusion of this hymn reveals that the cult of the Virgin included a 
strong element of requesting Marian intercession in the celebration of this 
feast, at least in Constantinople. 


LIVES OF THE VIRGIN 


Pentcheva's findings are in line with those of Vassilaki and Tsironis, just 
two of the scholars who have noted the emergence of an increasingly 
affective devotion to Mary in the eighth to eleventh centuries (Vassilaki and 
Tsironis 2000; Tsironis 2005). This affective piety promoted the idea of a 
more compassionate and humanistic Virgin, as witnessed in the literature 
and art of the Middle Byzantine tradition. An example is the Georgian Life 
of the Virgin that is attributed to Maximus the Confessor by Shoemaker 
(2005, 2012), following Michael van Esbroeck (1986). The attribution of 
the Life to the seventh-century monk Maximus has now been conclusively 
dismissed in favour of composition in the post-iconoclast period some 250 
years later (Booth 2015). Greek Lives of the Virgin by John the Geometer 
and Symeon the Metaphrast also appeared between 900 and 980 (Booth 
2015: 186-90). 

The Georgian translation of the Life of the Virgin was made by 
Euthymios the Athonite in the early tenth century, and is the earliest witness 


to the original Greek text. At the end of chapter 5, Mary's power to 
intercede for her friends, ‘the souls of the saints’, is second only to that of 
Jesus, who entered the Holy of Holies first as a forerunner on behalf of 
humanity (cf. Heb. 9:12). ‘So also,’ the author concludes, ‘the all-holy 
mother of the Lord entered into the heavenly resting place before all, and 
the other souls of the saints are led there subsequently by her intercession' 
(Shoemaker 2012: 40). The text, like the other Lives of the Virgin, was used 
liturgically, with the above passage being read in the Monastery of Mar 
Saba near Bethlehem on 8 September, the Nativity of the Virgin, according 
to an eleventh-century guide to liturgical readings in that monastery 
(Shoemaker 2012: 163) and also on 25 July, the Dormition of Anna, the 
mother of Mary, and on 21 November, the feast of the Presentation of the 
infant Mary in the Temple. 

Such written and artistic sources emerged in the Middle Byzantine 
period as a direct result of the iconoclastic controversy. Before the 
condemnation of icons in the reign of Emperor Leo III, representations of 
the Virgin emphasized her queenly status and pictured her gazing 
imperiously at the viewer. An example is the encaustic icon of the Virgin 
and Child from St Catherine's Monastery on Mt Sinai, dating to c. 600 and 
therefore one of the few icons to have survived the destruction of icons 
during the iconoclast period from the mid-eighth to mid-ninth centuries. 
The Virgin is seated on a throne with the Christ child on her knee, guarded 
on each side by the warrior saints George and Theodore Stratelates, with 
angels standing behind them. The Triumph of Orthodoxy, when icon 
veneration was restored by Empress Theodora II in 843, spawned a new 
generation of icon-writers who imprinted Mary as ‘the Lamenting’, gazing 
lovingly at her son as a baby, or sorrowfully contemplating the Crucified 
Jesus on the Cross. These images were useful visual reminders of the basis 
for the doctrines of both Marian intercession and the Incarnation. It was 
Christ's circumscription in human flesh that justified his depiction in 
material images, according to the triumphant iconophiles. The late ninth- 
century patriarch of Constantinople, Photios, gave a homily on the mosaic 
of the Virgin in the great church of Hagia Sophia in which he describes her 
as gazing tenderly at her son, even though the surviving fresco shows that 
her gaze was directed towards the viewer (Photios, Sermon 10).?* The 
Virgin of Tenderness had not yet appeared in Byzantine iconography but 
was to proliferate in the tenth century (Tsironis 2005: 96), based on the 


written authority of Photios' tenth homily. In the Late Byzantine period, the 
Mother of God embracing her son (Glykophilousa) became a popular icon, 
and from the eleventh century ‘the most dramatic and intense images’ of the 
bond between the human mother and her human son were selected for 
inclusion in the Orthodox liturgy (Tsironis 2005: 99). 

Although this affective piety *prefigured parallel developments in the 
Marian and Christological devotion of the high medieval West’ (Booth 
2015: 200), that is not to say that the medieval West eschewed anti-Jewish 
rhetoric; rather they adopted it with great enthusiasm, and with tragic 
consequences for later generations of Jews. It should be noted, however, 
that the Gospel of the Birth of the Virgin Mary, an apocryphal Latin text 
probably from the ninth century, does not display any such bias against the 
Jews, but this may be explained by the fact that its narrative of Mary’s 
career stops soon after the birth of Jesus, and did not deal with his death 
(De Nativitate Mariae)? 

One could consider Mary's selective intercession as characteristic of her 
humanity, her prejudices an endearing aspect for Byzantine readers. 
Certainly in the climate that dominated in Constantinople at the time of 
writing, anti-Judaism would not have been worthy of note. The Byzantine 
sense of being besieged only increased with the pressure of Islamic military 
victories from the 630s onwards, a context in which the cult of Mary as 
intercessor flourished in Constantinople and beyond. In this context, 
religious identity boundaries inevitably hardened, and there was a series of 
attempts to impose baptism on Jews in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
Maximos the Confessor was one who opposed Heraclius' moves towards 
the forced conversions of Jews in c. 632, claiming that compulsory baptism 
would dilute Christian purity, hastening the advent of the Antichrist 
(Maximos, Epistle gem As Shoemaker observes, *The late sixth and early 
seventh centuries bear witness to increasing violence between Jews and 
Christians in the East, in the context of generally increasing social and 
religious unrest in the region’ (Shoemaker 1999: 782). The emphasis on 
eternal punishment of the Jews in psychagogic literature, and in general in 
apocalyptic literature from the seventh century onwards, seems to have 
been an inevitable development. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has focused our attention not just on Mary's role as mediator 
of the prayers of the faithful, but also on Mary's role as a selective 
intercessor for souls in torment. In answer to the question of whether her 
discrimination against Jews in the texts reflects a standard anti-Judaism to 
be found in other Marian hymns and homilies of the Early and Middle 
Byzantine periods, or whether it is characteristic of the apocalyptic genre 
per se (Alexander and Abrahamse 1985), we have discovered that the anti- 
Jewish tendency, although more pronounced here, was also found in early 
Marian literature. There may also have been significant differences over 
time within a single text tradition. For example, the four different versions 
of the Greek of the Apocalypse of the Theotokos gave varying emphases to 
Christ's anger towards the Jews and the imminence of the Eschaton, an area 
which would repay further study (Baun 2007: 59). 

In the original tradition of the oriental churches, as represented by Jacob 
of Serug in Syria and Romanos in Constantinople, the God-bearer was a 
generous and inclusive intercessor on behalf of those of all other religions, 
and especially the ancestral religion of the Jews. In sixth-century Asia 
Minor, by contrast, two current ideas—anti-Judaism and the Theotokos as 
intercessor—sometimes came together in preaching, as we have seen in 
Abraham of Ephesus' homily on the Hypapante. In summary, we can say 
that the theme of Marian discrimination in intercession reflects an anti- 
Judaism found in some Marian hymns and homilies of the Early and Middle 
Byzantine periods, such as sixth-century Ephesus, but is not the standard in 
the hymns and homilies of John of Damascus, Andrew of Crete, or 
Germanos (or Pseudo-Germanos) of Constantinople. 

The Theotokos of Anastasia’s other-world tour and of the Apocalypse of 
the Theotokos seems to have taken her exclusionist cues from the tradition 
of Byzantine apocalyptic literature that flourished in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, anti-Judaism being a common feature of the genre. It is 
impossible to generalize on the basis of only two surviving witnesses, but 
their edifying descriptions of Christian souls being punished with temporary 
torments in the Byzantine apocalypses were made more powerful when 
contrasted with the negative exemplar of Jewish and other souls whose 
judgement was final and everlasting. 


We have seen that there is considerable variation across the genres of 
Byzantine cultural production surveyed here: Mary is a frequent intercessor 
in Byzantine hymns, but rarely in homilies of the same period; she is on 
occasion a universal intercessor in Syriac liturgical poetry, but an anti- 
Jewish judge of humanity in Greek apocalyptic three or four centuries later. 
The related ideas that the Theotokos could intercede with her son for sinful 
Christians, and that she would not have wanted to intercede for his so-called 
murderers, the Jews, seem to have reinforced each other to justify 
discriminate intercession by the Byzantine Mary. This is merely the shadow 
side of the emergence of affective piety in the Byzantine devotion to Mary 
the compassionate mother and intercessor that flourished first in the Middle 
Byzantine period, and later in the high Middle Ages in the West, in both 
written and artistic sources. 
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CHAPTER 10 


BYZANTINE FESTAL 
HOMILIES ON THE VIRGIN 
MARY 


MARY B. CUNNINGHAM 


BYZANTINE homilies that focus primarily on the Virgin Mary or Theotokos 
(‘God-bearer’) survive from about the beginning of the fifth century CE 
onwards. These are liturgical orations, which were usually delivered in 
offices or Eucharistic services that celebrated the memory of the Virgin or 
(from about the middle of the sixth century onwards) feasts that honoured 
events in her life. The festal homilies combine praise, dramatic narrative, 
and supplication in their approach to the holy subject. Although such works 
may originally have been delivered extempore, they were edited (either by 
their authors or perhaps by scribes) and largely transmitted in liturgical 
collections that began to be compiled during the Middle Byzantine period 
(Ehrhard 1936—52). According to later typika (‘rules’), these orations 
continued to be read aloud in churches and monasteries in the course of 
services such as orthros (the morning office) or in all-night vigils. The 
Marian festal homilies may also have served as devotional reading for pious 
believers, both clerical and lay, who had access to manuscripts in 
patriarchal or monastic libraries. 

Marian festal homilies are important not only in the context of 
Byzantine doctrine and devotion to the Theotokos, but also with respect to 
the wider Christian tradition. Eastern Christian preachers, who addressed 


their congregations in Greek, Syriac, Coptic, and other languages— 
depending on where they were located within Byzantine or Byzantine- 
influenced territories—demonstrated Mary's centrality to Christological 
doctrine: she was the human being who willingly gave her consent to God 
and provided him with the physical body that he assumed in his Incarnation. 
Byzantine preachers thus emphasized both the humanity of the Virgin Mary, 
as evidenced in her normal (although miraculous) conception from Joachim 
and Anna and actual death, but also her purity (in both physical and moral 
terms), which made her eligible to conceive and give birth to Christ, the 
Logos and Son of God. In addition to propounding this theological message 
by means of narrative, typological exegesis, and poetic imagery, Byzantine 
preachers increasingly invoked Mary as intercessor and protector of 
orthodox Christians. A growing belief in her role as defender of the imperial 
city of Constantinople from about the middle of the sixth century onwards 
—but especially after the Avar siege of 626—inspired direct invocation of 
this holy figure, especially in homilies that celebrated her relics or recent 
military victories. These texts offer unique theological and spiritual insights 
concerning the Mother of God that merit much wider appreciation than they 
have so far received. 

Problems remain, however, with regard to the accessibility and 
reliability of the surviving Byzantine festal homilies. Although translations 
of texts into modern languages are increasing (see, for example, Daley 
1998; Constas 2003; Cunningham 2008), the majority can still only be 
accessed in their original versions. Some texts, especially from the Middle 
and Late Byzantine periods, also remain unedited (Antonopoulou 2011, 
2013). And, of those that are published, the editions are frequently defective 
(being based on just one of the numerous surviving manuscripts) and 
attributions to individual preachers sometimes remain uncertain. 
Nevertheless, work on all of these issues continues, as more scholars 
(including historical and dogmatic theologians, Mariologists, and 
philologists) have become interested in the field in recent years. 

For the purposes of this article, I will limit my scope to the Marian festal 
homilies that were delivered in Greek—either in Constantinople, 
Byzantine-ruled territories, or Palestine—that date roughly to the period 
between the early fifth and fifteenth centuries. I shall focus on three main 
features that are central to Byzantine festal preaching, including the 
dogmatic teaching of Mary's Christological importance, the narrative of her 


legendary birth, life, and death, and the invocation of her intercessory 
power. It is likely that homilies had a profound effect on Christians’ 
relationship with the Mother of God throughout the Byzantine period and 
beyond—not only because of their direct impact on congregations or 
readers, but also because they influenced other liturgical genres, including 
hymnography and hagiography. 


DOGMATIC TEACHING 


From the early fifth century onwards, preachers used their sermons on the 
Virgin Mary as opportunities to teach congregations about her important 
role in the Incarnation of Christ. They taught that the Theotokos (‘God- 
bearer’) enabled the Son and Word of God to enter creation ontologically as 
‘God-man’; not only did she provide him with his human nature, but she 
also contained within her womb the uncontainable God. Nestorius, who 
sought to defend a more literal and historical understanding of the 
Incarnation, preached against the use of the term Theotokos for Mary after 
he was appointed archbishop of Constantinople in 428. However, his 
opponents, including Cyril of Alexandria and Proclus of Constantinople, 
drew on a doctrinal position that had already been expressed in homilies 
composed by contemporary bishops including Hesychius of Jerusalem and 
Atticus of Constantinople when they defended Mary's conception and birth- 
giving of God (Constas 2003; Price 2008). Once Nestorius had been 
condemned—and the Theotokos title upheld—at the council of Ephesus in 
431, both preachers and hymnographers continued to celebrate Mary's role 
as the human guarantor of the simultaneous divinity and the humanity of 
Christ. 

The Marian homilies that were composed in this formative period 
expounded the Incarnation of Christ, the God-man, as well as the Virgin's 
important role in this process, especially with the help of typological and 
poetic imagery. Hesychius of Jerusalem, for example, chose images for the 
Virgin that were suggestive of her virginal fecundity, as we see in his use of 
such epithets as ‘unseeded, fertile, and uncultivated garden’, ‘lamp without 
an orifice’, ‘ark of life’, and others (Aubineau 1978: 1.158—60). Several 
decades later, when preaching in honour of the feast of Mary’s Memory 


(probably celebrated on 26 December in Constantinople), Proclus of 
Constantinople famously compared her to a loom on which the ‘robe’ of the 
Incarnation had been woven: 


[She was] ... the awesome loom of the divine economy upon which the robe (cf. Jn 19:23) 
of union was ineffably woven. The loom-worker was the Holy Spirit; the wool-worker the 
overshadowing power from on high (Lk 1:35). The wool was the ancient fleece of Adam; 
the interlocking thread the spotless flesh of the Virgin. The weaver's shuttle was propelled 
by the immeasurable grace of him who wore the robe; the artisan was the Word who entered 
in through her sense of hearing. 


(Constas 2003: 137; for extra commentary, see Constas 1995) 


Proclus used other poetic epithets in order to describe the Virgin's 
instrumental role in the Incarnation, including *workshop for the union of 
natures’, *market-place of the contract of salvation’, ‘bridal chamber in 
which the Word took the flesh in marriage’, and ‘only bridge for God to 
mankind'. 

The role that Marian homilies played in official discussions of 
Christology has not yet been fully explored by scholars. We know, for 
example, that Cyril of Alexandria preached his famous homily on the 
Virgin, in which he described her as ‘the inextinguishable lamp, the crown 
of virginity, the sceptre of orthodoxy ... °, at the cathedral of Ephesus, 
several days after Nestorius's condemnation (Price 2008: 98). And Proclus's 
first homily on the Theotokos was appended to the Acts of Ephesus, thus 
receiving transmission in manuscripts relating to the council—as well as in 
collections of liturgical sermons (Constas 2003: 127). However, the latter 
anthologies, which were inspired by the liturgical needs of Byzantine 
churches and monasteries, remained the more usual vehicle of homiletic 
transmission. Based around the liturgical year, which began on 1 
September, such collections reveal not only the ongoing didactic function of 
Marian festal homilies, but probably also their original settings in the 
calendar. 

Byzantine preachers, who could include not only bishops, but also some 
presbyters, monks, and even lay people such as the early tenth-century 
emperor, Leo VI, continued to inform their congregations of Mary's 
Christological role throughout the Byzantine centuries. They also continued 
to use the rich typological and poetic imagery for the Virgin that had been 
initiated in the early fifth century; however, later preachers tended to prefer 
well-known biblical examples (such as ‘burning bush’, *Gideon's fleece’, 


‘the shaded mountain’, etc.) to the everyday metaphors that their fifth- 
century predecessors invented (Cunningham 2004). It remains unclear why 
Byzantine Marian homiletics and hymnography employed metaphorical 
language for the Theotokos more than for any other holy subject, including 
Christ. It is possible that this form of discourse expressed the mystery that 
surrounds her person—since she played an essential role in the Incarnation 
but is mentioned only fleetingly in the New Testament—better than 
discursive language could. 

The addition of Marian feasts to the Constantinopolitan church calendar 
from about the middle of the sixth century onwards provided preachers with 
more opportunities to expound their Christological teaching in relation to 
her. The feast of Mary’s Annunciation (25 March) was added during the 
reign of Justinian I (527—565) (Van Esbroeck 1968; Allen 2011: 72). The 
theme of the Annunciation had in fact received homiletic treatment at least 
a century before its introduction into the liturgical calendar (Leroy 1967: 
298-324; Caro 1971); however, its formal celebration in the Church 
inspired many more homilies. Preachers perceived this event as the 
inauguration of a new creation, as the ‘Second Adam’ (Christ) recapitulated 
God's good work with the help of the ‘Second Eve’ (Mary) and restored the 
hope of salvation for humankind. For example, Andrew of Crete, who 
flourished in the early eighth-century, opened his homily on the 
Annunciation with the following words: 


Universal joy has arrived today, releasing the previous curse. He who is everywhere has 
arrived that he may fill all things with joy. ... God is on earth, God is from heaven, God is 
among human beings, God is carried in the womb of a Virgin ... 


(Translated in Cunningham 2008: 197)! 


Many preachers, including Andrew, employed dramatic dialogue, based on 
the rhetorical device of ethopoiia (the depiction of human character by 
means of invented dialogue), in order to bring biblical (or even apocryphal) 
scenes to life for their congregations. One of the most developed examples 
of this device appears in Germanos of Constantinople's sermon on the 
Annunciation; this work was also composed at the beginning of the eighth 
century. Germanos devotes two long sections of dialogue, composed of 
forty-eight speeches each which are arranged according to alphabetical 
acrostics—first between the Virgin Mary and the archangel Gabriel (based 
on Luke 1: 26—38) and next between Mary and Joseph (Matt 1: 18—25). 


Scholars have remarked on the way in which Germanos shows the Virgin's 
intellectual journey from doubt to understanding and acceptance by means 
of these dialogues; the archangel and Joseph are treated in similar ways 
(Kazhdan 1999: 61—3; Cunningham 2003: 111—12; Arentzen 2019). As in 
the case of earlier Syriac dialogue poems (Brock 2012: 13-14), which may 
have influenced the Greek homilies on the Annunciation, dramatic dialogue 
reinforced the dogmatic teaching contained in these works. It emphasized 
the cosmic importance of Christ's Incarnation by allowing congregations to 
experience dramatically this encounter between the divine and created 
realms. But above all, dialogue served to emphasize the human qualities not 
only of the historical figures, including Mary, who surrounded Jesus Christ, 
but also those of the Son of God himself. 

Feasts celebrating Mary's Conception, Nativity, Entrance into the 
Temple, secondary relics (a robe and a belt), and Dormition (‘falling asleep’ 
or death) were added to the Byzantine liturgical calendar between about the 
middle of the sixth and beginning of the eighth centuries (Cunningham 
2008: 19-28; Krausmüller 2011: 220—3; pace Panou 2018: 41-8). The 
homilies for these feasts, which were mostly composed between the 
beginning of the seventh and the end of the ninth centuries (although later 
preachers continued to add to this corpus), continued to place Christological 
teaching at the core of their didactic efforts. Some preachers composed 
series of sermons (usually three) to be preached in the course of one all- 
night vigil preceding a feast (Chevalier 1937). The biblical types that evoke 
Mary's role as the meeting-place or container of God in creation often 
appear in the context of praise or even invocation of the holy subject. As in 
the case of Middle Byzantine hymnography that dealt with the Theotokos, 
certain types began to be associated with particular feasts: for example, 
Mary's identification with the Jewish tabernacle or temple, along with its 
furniture (such as the jar that contained manna or the table on which this 
stood), were used especially in homilies on her Entrance into the Temple 
(21 November) (see Ladouceur 2006: 10—11, whose findings concerning 
Marian hymnography also apply to homiletics). Dramatic dialogue could 
also be employed, but now in connection with other scenes involving 
encounters, such as Anna's meeting with Zacharias, the high priest of the 
temple, or that of Mary with Symeon in the scene of Christ's Presentation in 
the Temple. The dogmatic purpose of such rhetorical treatment remained 
the same as that described above in relation to the feast of the Annunciation; 


it is worth noting, however, that preachers treated apocryphal narratives, 
such as the Protevangelium of James, in the same way that they used the 
New Testament when they expanded the brief dialogic scenes that occur in 
all of these sources. 

Homilies on the Dormition of the Virgin Mary began to proliferate after 
the emperor Maurice added the feast (celebrated on 15 August) to the 
calendar at the end of the sixth century. Preachers drew on various 
traditions concerning Mary's death and assumption into heaven, which had 
been circulating in the Eastern Christian world since the end of the fifth or 
beginning of the sixth century (Shoemaker 2002). The surviving homilies 
focus especially on two aspects of the Virgin's departure from earthly life: 
first, the holiness and purity that equipped her not only to give birth to God 
but also to escape the corruption that accompanies the deaths of all other 
human beings, and second, the resemblance of her experience to that of 
Christ. In order to demonstrate the parallels between Mary's birth-giving 
and passage through death into eternal life, Byzantine preachers 
deliberately juxtaposed her virginity in partu and the incorruption of her 
body after death, as we see in the following homily by the eighth-century 
preacher, John of Damascus: 


But even though your holy and blessed soul was separated from your privileged, immaculate 
body, and your body was committed to burial, as custom demanded, still it did not remain in 
death, nor was it dissolved by corruption. For she whose virginity remained undamaged in 
childbirth also kept her body undamaged in her passage through death. (Homily I on the 
Dormitiony 


Although Byzantine preachers did not always agree on how long the 
Virgin's body remained in the tomb or whether it was resurrected (that is, 
reunited with her soul) before or after its assumption into heaven, they 
universally accepted the reality of her death (Jugie 1944: 213-68, Mimouni 
1995: 13-17, pace Shoemaker 2002: 16). Although these orators were keen 
to celebrate Mary's glorious position in heaven, following her death and 
assumption, they preferred to adopt a ‘cultivated vagueness’ when it came 
to describing the exact nature of this state (Daley 1998: 27). 

Secondly, in order to demonstrate the resemblance of Mary's experience 
to that of Christ, Byzantine preachers emphasized the annunciation that 
took place (both before the birth of her Son and before her own death), the 
typological link between the carrying of her body to the tomb, and the 


transfer of the ark of the covenant to the holy of holies in the Jewish temple 
(with Christ being the antitype of the manna that was within the ark) (1 Kgs 
8: 1-8 LXX), and above all, Mary's repose for three days in the tomb and 
subsequent assumption into heaven. Such teaching reinforced the idea that 
the Virgin's body, having contained the uncontainable God, was in some 
sense comparable—or even assimilated—to his in its deified purity. She 
remained the 'container' (as implied in the type of the ark of the covenant) 
but—in the same way that a holy space takes on the sanctifying power of 
the divine figure who inhabits it—Mary's incorruptible flesh was imbued 
with Christ's divine nature. 

Although Byzantine preachers strove to maintain a balance between 
Mary's (and Christ's) human and divine qualities, this was pushed to the 
limit when they dealt with subjects such as the Dormition. Their concern 
with this issue, which is visible throughout the Byzantine period, 
manifested itself in different ways at different times. Another important 
development, which probably took place following the iconoclast 
controversy of the eighth and ninth centuries, was preachers’ increasing 
emphasis on the Virgin Mary’s ‘maternal’, or more emotional, qualities 
(Kalavrezou 1990; Tsironis 1998, 2010, 2011). This appears, for example, 
in George of Nikomedia’s two homilies on Mary’s lament at the foot of the 
cross and at the tomb (delivered on Good Friday and Holy Saturday, 
respectively). Inspired by Symeon’s prophecy that a sword would pierce her 
soul (Luke 2:35) and probably by Romanos the Melodist’s kontakion on the 
same subject, George describes the Virgin's emotional and even physical 
agony as she watches her son die on the cross. Here the homilist juxtaposes 
Mary's painless and virginal birth-giving with her visceral pain at this 
violent death (Constas 2014: 127). The separate moments in time illustrate 
once again—and in a vivid manner that would have engaged the emotions 
of the audience—the paradoxical divinity and humanity of Christ. And once 
again, this central Christian doctrine is reflected in the person of his mother. 


MORAL TEACHING 


There is another strand in Byzantine Marian preaching which deserves 
discussion even if it manifests itself less prominently than does the 


Christological element. This is the celebration of the Virgin Mary as a 
model of ascetic piety: she is described as virtuous, devoted to her prayer 
and studies, and always striving to become closer to God. The theme 
appeared first in a non-homiletic genre, namely, the fourth-century 
Athanasius of Alexandria’s First Letter to Virgins in which he provided a 
description of the Virgin Mary and exhorted his readers to follow her moral 
example (Brakke 1995: 276-9). And, although not taken up in festal Marian 
homilies of the fifth century, the theme re-emerged in a few later Marian 
orations. John of Damascus, for example, described Mary as follows in his 
homily on her Nativity: 


Hail, Mary, sweetest little daughter of Anna! ... How shall I portray your most pious 
bearing, your robe, your gracious countenance? [You possessed] mature judgement in a 
youthful body. Your modest dress escaped all softness and delicacy. Your gait was pious and 
undisturbed, free from foolish ostentation. Your manner was austere, but mixed with gaity 
... [you were] docile and obedient towards your parents, while your humble mind was 
engaged in the highest contemplation ... 


(Homily on the Nativity of the Most Pure Theotokos)? 


It is worth noting that both Athanasius and John visualized the youthful 
Virgin Mary as growing up at home with her parents, rather than in the 
precincts of the Jerusalem temple. It is possible that they both viewed the 
Protevangelium of James more as a theological—and especially 
Christological—narrative than as an historical account. 

Reflection on Mary's asceticism and piety surfaced once again in 
monasteries of the Middle Byzantine period. Four surviving Lives of the 
Virgin, which probably emerged from this context, stress her commitment to 
prayer both during the time of her sojourn in the temple and after the 
ascension of Christ (Cunningham 2016). Although these texts cannot be 
classified formally as *homilies', some of them show signs (especially in 
their manuscript transmission) of liturgical use in connection with the main 
feasts of the Mother of God (Shoemaker 2012: 2—3; Wenger 1955: 186). 
The possibility that these monastic Lives of the Virgin influenced some later 
preachers is reinforced by such works as the fourteenth-century Gregory 
Palamas's homily on the Annunciation. This is a masterpiece of late 
Byzantine spiritual reflection, as Gregory describes the Virgin adopting a 
‘holy stillness’ that led her on ‘a new and secret road to heaven, the road— 
if I may so express it—of noetic silence’ (Ware 1990: 39; cf. Veniamin 
2009: 437-8). It is possible that such meditation on the Virgin's hesychastic 


practices, which became more common during the late Byzantine centuries, 
led to her adoption as the chief patroness of monastic centres such as Mt 
Athos. 


NARRATIVES: BIBLICAL AND APOCRYPHAL 


It should be evident by now that Byzantine preachers employed not only 
biblical, but also apocryphal, sources when they celebrated the Virgin 
Mary's life, death, and assumption into heaven. The term 'apocryphal 
refers here to the non-canonical but widely disseminated texts concerning 
Mary's conception, infancy, and childhood in the temple as well as those 
that treated her final years, death, and assumption. For the first part of the 
Virgin's life, the main source in the Greek-speaking Christian world was the 
second-century text known as the Protevangelium of James (Elliott 1993: 
57—67). The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, which was composed in Latin 
sometime after the end of the fifth century, did not circulate widely—if at 
all—in the Byzantine empire (Elliott 1993: 84—99). The accounts of the 
Virgin Mary's Dormition were transmitted in two main versions, which are 
known as the ‘Palm of the Tree of Life’ and ‘Bethlehem’ traditions 
(Shoemaker 2002: 32—57). The main sources on which Byzantine preachers 
drew for this part of Mary's legendary life and death were an early seventh- 
century homily on the Dormition by John of Thessalonica (Daley 1998: 47— 
70) and a discourse on the same subject that was attributed to John the 
Evangelist (Shoemaker 2002: 51). 

The use of the term 'apocryphal' for this important corpus—which 
circulated widely and was translated into many languages—is questionable. 
Simon Mimouni suggests that existing scholarly classifications, such as 
‘apocryphal’ and ‘canonical’, are unhelpful (Mimouni 1995: 37-42), while 
Sever Voicu argues that such texts were read aloud in liturgical contexts 
throughout the early Christian and Byzantine periods (Voicu 2011). 
However, it is clear that Byzantine preachers were aware of the extra- 
canonical nature of these works and only gradually began to cite them 
openly. The introduction of the main Marian feasts from the middle of the 
sixth century onwards seems to have loosened such inhibitions; it is from 
this period onward that we find preachers openly quoting and commenting 


on the Marian apocryphal corpus. Even so, there are signs in the homilies 
themselves that such freedom with the Virgin's story may sometimes have 
attracted criticism. The eighth- and ninth-century Constantinopolitan 
preachers, Germanos and Photios, both attacked ideological opponents 
whom they accused—albeit in rather vague terms—of disbelieving aspects 
of Mary’s apocryphal story. It is also noticeable that certain preachers, 
including Andrew of Crete and Photios, were more circumspect in their 
referencing of such sources, although they clearly did use them 
(Cunningham 2016: 145). 

Those preachers who embraced the apocryphal tradition treated texts 
such as the Protevangelium of James in the same way that they interpreted 
the New Testament. To take one example, Germanos of Constantinople 
retold the story of the Virgin’s presentation into the temple in two homilies. 
The second of these provides a dramatic re-enactment of the encounter that 
took place between Mary’s mother Anna and the high priest Zacharias. 
Anna describes the events that led up to her miraculous conception of the 
child and her decision to dedicate this long desired daughter to the temple. 
The high priest responds by celebrating the arrival of this holy child, whom 
he immediately recognizes as the fulfilment of prophecy and the ‘light of all 
those who lie in darkness’. The whole account is embellished with 
intertextual allusions to the scriptures (especially Psalm 44 LXX/45) and 
imagery that evokes Mary’s role in the forthcoming Incarnation of Christ 


(translated in Cunningham 2008: 166—9).^ Gregory Palamas would later 
develop the image of Mary as the ‘bride of Christ’, in her ascetic and 
prayerful way of life within the ‘holy of holies’ of the Jewish temple, even 
further, as we saw above. He connected the apocryphal story of the Virgin's 
upbringing within this sanctified space with a hesychasm that allowed her 
to leave all material concerns behind and to enter fully into a divine way of 
life: 


... She constructed a new and indescribable way to heaven, which I would call silence of the 
mind. Intent upon this silence, she flew high above all created things, saw God's glory more 
clearly than Moses (cf. Ex 33:18—23), and beheld divine grace, which is not at all within the 
capacity of men's senses, but is a gracious and holy sight for spotless souls and minds. 
Partaking of this vision, she became, according to the sacred hymnographers, a radiant cloud 
of the truly living water, the dawn of the mystical day, and the fiery chariot of the Word. 
(Veniamin 2009: 441—2) 


The apocryphal narratives thus provided inspiration for some of the most 
high-flown reflection on Mary, the Mother of God, that appears in 
Byzantine festal preaching. Those preachers who accepted these legendary 
accounts interpreted them, as they did the Old and New Testaments, with 
the help of both literal (or historical) and allegorical methods of exegesis. 
The latter approach was in fact more congenial to most preachers, since 
they celebrated the Virgin Mary above all for her theological role in the 
mystery of the Incarnation. 


INTERCESSORY INVOCATION 


Supplication to the Virgin Mary, as chief intercessor and protector of 
orthodox Christians, does feature prominently in festal preaching. However, 
it is noteworthy that such invocation was somewhat slow to develop in the 
homiletic tradition and, when it did emerge, was confined mainly to the 
concluding paragraphs of most sermons. It is also worth emphasizing that 
invocation of the Theotokos was somewhat different from that which was 
addressed to saints in panegyrical homilies or hymns. She was viewed as 
the intercessor par excellence, owing to the fact that she had conceived and 
given birth to the Son and Word of God—more than because of her dignity 
as a holy person in her own right. Legends about Mary’s dormition and 
assumption into heaven also contributed to her power as intercessor. From 
about the end of the fifth century onwards (when such narratives began to 
circulate in written form), the Virgin was visualized by many preachers as 
sitting at the right hand of Christ, the Righteous Judge, in heaven. 

Although fifth-century Marian homilies celebrated her Christological 
importance, as we have already seen, they did not invoke her as intercessor. 
This general rule applies not only to the works of Hesychius of Jerusalem, 
Proclus of Constantinople, and Cyril of Alexandria, but also to earlier or 
contemporary Syriac liturgical writers, including Ephrem the Syrian. It 
suggests both that Christological dogmatic teaching dominated Marian 
discourse in this period and that she was not yet being invoked as 
intercessor—at least in liturgical contexts. Stephen Shoemaker nevertheless 
argues that devotion to the Virgin Mary was strong in the Early Church, 
suggesting that literary manifestations of the cult were more often 


hagiographical or sometimes even heterodox (Shoemaker 2016). 
Intercessory language began to appear in sixth-century liturgical works, 
including especially the kontakia of Romanos the Melodist—which have 
been described by some scholars as “sung homilies’ but which in fact follow 
a strict metrical hymnographic form (Arentzen 2017: 11). Many other 
homilies that probably belong to this period, such as (Ps.-) Basil of 
Seleucia’s Homily 39 on the Annunciation, contain intercessory material, 
but remain uncertain in their dates and attribution (Caro 1971). 
Nevertheless, on the basis of homilies that can firmly be situated in the fifth 
or sixth century, it is clear that a shift towards invoking Mary as intercessor 
and advocate for Christians occurred during this period. 

The language that Middle and Late Byzantine preachers used to address 
the Mother of God as intercessor reflects the Christological foundations that 
had been established in the earlier centuries. The late ninth-century preacher 
and patriarch, Euthymios, for example, adopts the acclamation, ‘Rejoice’ or 
‘Hail’, as used in the famous Akathistos Hymn, as he prays to the Virgin for 
help on behalf of all Christians: ‘Rejoice, protection of those who are your 
supplicants, through whom we are delivered from dangers; rejoice, obedient 
ear, which swiftly hearkens to our prayers ...' (Jugie 1990: 455, my 
translation). And Michael Psellos, who was active in the eleventh century, 
used his homily on the Annunciation to call Mary ‘the undamaged wall, the 
defence against enemies, the refuge of the faithful, and the joy of all who 
have faith in you ...’ (Jugie 2003: 532). 

Such invocation of Mary’s intercessory power could be collective, as in 
the above examples, or more personal—when preachers assumed the voice 
of individual Christians with their weight of sinfulness and desire to be 
saved (Krueger 2014). Some scholars have noted a development, especially 
during the iconoclast period (c. 730—843 cE) from primarily Christological 
or military images of the Virgin towards a more feminine and maternal one 
(Kalavrezou 1990; Tsironis 1998, 2011). They attribute this change to 
iconophile emphasis on the Christ's true humanity in opposition to the 
iconoclast belief in God's transcendence and immateriality. Such emphasis 
appears especially in homilies on the Crucifixion of Christ, probably 
delivered on Good Friday, in which preachers including George of 
Nikomedia provided dramatic accounts of Mary’s grief at the foot of the 
cross. 


The intercessory content of Marian festal homilies is usually confined, 
however, to the concluding sections of these panegyrical works. This 
reflects the formal requirements of this rhetorical form, according to which 
the holy subject receives theological treatment in the body of the text and is 
invoked for collective or personal help only at the end. These sections do, 
however, reflect growing devotion to the Virgin Mary in the Byzantine 
world. As patroness and defender of Constantinople, she occupied a central 
place in every Christian's spiritual world. Mary, the Mother of God, served 
as advocate for the faithful before Christ and guaranteed at least that their 
prayers would be heard. 


CONCLUSION 


Although Byzantine Marian festal homilies thus require further work, 
especially in the form of translations and commentary, enough of this 
material is now accessible for it to be taken seriously by Mariologists, 
historians, theologians, and interested lay readers. Byzantine preachers 
developed a distinctive Christological vision of Mary, the Mother of God, 
which stressed equally her humanity and exceptional holiness. The latter 
quality resists systematic study in the Byzantine context, since concepts 
such as ‘original sin’ or ‘Immaculate Conception’ are not strictly applicable 
to this tradition. The best way to sum up Byzantine teaching on the Virgin 
Mary, as it is expressed in festal homilies, is that it was predominantly 
Christological—but that it also expressed growing devotion to her as 
intercessor. The Christological emphasis, however, ensured that Mary 
continued to be viewed as the human, but also holy and pure, mother of 
Christ, the God-man. She embodied his human nature, which included 
lineage from Jewish priestly and royal lines, but also bore witness to his 
divinity by means of her virginity—which included all three stages (before, 
during, and after the birth). Above all, however, the Virgin Mary stood for 
the Church itself, as she willingly—and perpetually—embraced her 
Bridegroom, Christ. The Byzantine feasts that honoured the Theotokos 
offered Christians a chance to engage with this theological narrative, as they 
identified with her and entered into the Christological mystery. 
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CHAPTER 11 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
THEOTOKOS IN 
GREGORIOS PALAMAS 


CHRISTIAAN KAPPES 


THE LIFE OF GREGORIOS PALAMAS 


FORTUNATELY, for the purposes of the present disquisition, Philotheos 
Kokkinos (d. 1379)—first a Hesychast monk and then Patriarch of 
Constantinople—penned Gregorios’ biography in great detail. Within its 
pages the piety of Palamas’ family comes to the fore as the foundation for 
Gregorios’ religious trajectory. While Byzantine hagiographers often made 
recourse to tropes to fill in unknown aspects of saints’ lives, Kokkinos’ 
biography of Gregorios represents the research of a monastic companion 
who accessed many contemporary and authentic materials. On this account, 
Gregorios’ parents served as his youthful paradigm leading him to invoke 
the Theotokos regularly. An outstanding example is Gregorios’ adolescent 
custom of making three prostrations before an icon of the Theotokos before 
his school lessons in order to overcome difficulties inhibiting his oral 
reading and exposition of his materials (Vita 10.1—10, 436). This early 
experience of Marian patronage readily accounts for his lifelong association 
of the Theotokos with philosophical and theological studies (Bianchi 2012: 
174). Not only was Gregorios trained in the trivium and quadrivium, typical 


of the Byzantine enkyklios padeia, but he also underwent studies in the 
philosophical wisdom of various schools from antiquity, for example, of 
Stoics and Skeptics (Vita 3.1—27, 429-30). Later, he directly engrossed 
himself in logic and philosophy from the corpus Aristotelicum (Erismann 


2015: 131—5; Ierodiakonou 2006: 225!). His interest in Aristotelian science 
will become surprisingly relevant to Palamas' mature characterization of 
Mary as a metaphysician who abandoned ‘first philosophy’ for a superior 
contemplation of the divine light. At twenty years old Gregorios embraced a 
vocation to the Hesychastic life on Mount Athos (Meyendorff 1974: 28— 
32). While he is mainly known for his prolific writings in defence of 
monastic practices on the Holy Mountain (scripsit 1335—57) against a series 
of Byzantine opponents over a period of more than two decades, his 
homiletic material presents a goldmine for his teaching on Mary. Of course, 
Byzantine piety necessarily included liturgical hymns, offices, and icons in 
honour of the Theotokos. In addition to these normal means of encountering 
the Theotokos, Palamas became more profoundly affective in Marian piety 


after an experience of a vision of the Theotokos in his first years on Athos.” 
As Kokkinos records, Mary appeared directly to Gregorios while he was 
awake and in the same manner as the austere artistic depictions of her in the 
icons of Athos. She was described as one who took special care of Palamas’ 
physical and communal needs in *the abundance of her providence'. She led 
him to be protected from all bodily illness in response to his prayer to 
overcome the annoyances of the body in order to devote himself to spiritual 
things without bodily distraction (Vita, 34.26—42). Clearly, Gregorios’ 
spiritual formation was heavily indebted to his personal experience of the 
Theotokos in prayer. What is more, Gregorios’ very first work—a biography 
of Peter the Athonite—portends the Marian flavour of his future theological 
works by emphasizing the traditional account of the monastic foundation of 
Mt. Athos. Therein, the Theotokos personally chose and blessed the Holy 
Mountain, securing for it future graces (Bianchi 2012: 173). As the 
Theotokos was to the fore of his spirituality, Palamas presented Mary to his 
fellow Christians as the proto-Hesychast after whom all monastics are 
modelled (Bianchi 2012: 176, 181—5). 


THE MARIAN WRITINGS OF GREGORIOS 
PALAMAS 


As with patristic writers of the first millennium who wrote in Greek, 
Palamas expounded his Marian reflections in sync with the Byzantine 
liturgical cycle. His extant Marian discourses are reducible to the following: 
Homily 14 (On the Annunciation), Homily 18 (On the Sunday of the 
Myrrhbearers), Homily 37 (On The Most Venerable Dormition), Homily 42 
(On the Saving Nativity of Mary), Homily 52 (On the Entry I), Homily 53 
(On the Entry ID, and Homily 57 (On the Assembly of the Fathers). 
Scholars have taken much interest in Palamas' aforementioned homiletic 
material (Jugie 1952: 225-40; Dvornik 1958: 87—112; Spiteris 1996: 553— 
84; Toniolo 2008: 333-96; Bianchi 2012: 171—86; Gambero 2012: 299— 
318). Reviewing the literature to date, there is general agreement that quite 
a number of Palamas' Marian doctrines reflect traditional Byzantine piety. 
In this chapter, however, I will explore reflections that appear to be peculiar 
to Palamas. 

First, Palamas' earliest discourse On the Entry I (scripsit c. 1341) was 
probably an elaboration of a shorter homily written c. 1333 (Bianchi 2012: 
175). Occasioned by a controversy involving a celebrated anti-Palamite, 
Nikephoras Gregoras, some Byzantine humanists began denying the 
historicity of Mary's entry into the Jewish temple of Jerusalem in order to 
serve its cultic ritual. In response, Palamas addressed challenges to the 
facticity of Mary's prepubescent life according to the Protevangelium of 
James (Gambero 2012: 300). While this first- or second-century life of 
Mary had proved controversial since patristic times, it nonetheless served as 
the incontestable foundation for much of Byzantine hymnography for feasts 
of Mary. Recently, however, contemporary archaeological and Jewish 
studies have managed to call into question a number of unfair criticisms 
levelled against the Protevangelium that were typical of the twentieth 
century. Some scholars have begun to argue for the plausibility of a 
surprising number of claims within the text, effectively reopening the 
question of authenticity of the Jewish institutions attested in this early 
Marian text (Nutzman 2013: 551-78). For his part, Palamas employed his 


rhetorical skills to defend the hymnographic, patristic, and iconographic 
tradition that was firmly rooted in the basic narrative of the Protevangelium. 


THE MARIAN DOCTRINE OF GREGORIOS 
PALAMAS 


While scholars are generally agreed on Palamas’ enthusiastic embrace of 
the Virgin in her role as ‘Mediatrix’ of all graces to humanity, this has not 
often led to the discussion of what Kokkinos describes as Mary’s 
‘providence’ (Spiteris 1996: 168—9; Likoudis 2007: 142-3). This doctrine 
begins with what is sometimes Scholastically proposed as 'the absolute 
primacy’ of Mary in the divine mind, but is more descriptively delineated 
by Palamas as Mary's predestination to the highest graces and greatest glory 
(Homily 52.6). In this scenario, the divine mind prioritized Mary as first 
creature in the actual, if only contingent, economy of creation. In this role, 
she serves as primary and exemplary cause (airía) of human nature and as 
its final cause (Homily 14.15). As such, she is the woman for the sake of 
whom creation operates according to the plan of the divine mind. AII 
humanity is predestined in a manner whereby it participates to a lesser 
degree than Mary in the divine light, mysteries, and charisms of the Holy 
Spirit. Nonetheless, all the baptized can still participate in the divinity 
"through her', which is visibly symbolized by her exclusive mediation of 
human flesh to the immaterial Word so that he might partake in humanity 
(Homily 37.18). Still, this dignity cannot be awarded to her in isolation, but 
only under her designations of *God-mother' and ‘Virgin-mother’, implying 
the inseparability of Mary's identity from her vocation to bear Jesus 
according to the divine economy. In this vein, Palamas elaborated the 
burgeoning tradition of what is termed 'absolute primacy' or the primacy of 
the Incarnation in the divine plan apart from any consideration of Adam's 
fall and human sin.? 

In the contingent order of creation, divine motherhood predestined Mary 
to be the point of moral (viz., her fiat at the Annunciation) and physical 
(viz., the substance of her flesh) mediation between creature and creator 
(Homily 52.8,13-14; Jugie 1952: 236—7). Wherefore, iconic images of 
Mary (e.g. the burning bush) appropriately prefigure Marian mediation of 


the divine light (Homily 14.14—15). Being a divinized creature, she 
mediates to the world the uncreated light of Tabor whose very subject dwelt 
in her physical womb (Homily 14.14—15). Paradoxically, in accord with a 
common patristic axiom, the uncontainable God was contained in utero and 
clothed within Mary's flesh (Homilies 37.17—18; 53.40). Furthermore, 
Palamas makes explicit the implication of this privileged role, namely, it 
demands that Mary always enjoyed every virtue possible to human nature 
so as to be worthy of such participation in divine life. This reflection even 
leads Palamas to suppose Mary to be someone supernaturally capable of 
rational acts from the time when she was conceived in Anna’s womb, 
saying: ‘The virgin had the most discerning judgment even before her birth’ 
(Homily 53.26). 

In contemporary literature such speculations have led to numerous 
discussions of Gregorios’ doctrine of original sin in relation to Mary’s 
conception in the womb of Anna. On this score, we can bypass older 
discussions that incorrectly presumed Palamas to be ignorant of Augustine’s 
De trinitate. Instead, a number of studies have demonstrated that Planudes’ 
Greek translation of Augustine served as a principal source for Palamas, 
forcing Gregorios to confront Augustinian references to the physical 
transmission of sin via male seed in concupiscent acts of reproduction 
(Adyovotivov lepi Tpiáóog 1:lv; Flogaus 1996: 275-97; Demetracopoulos 
1997). Augustine held that parents somehow physically passed on original 
sin to soul and body in coitus. In Palamas’ epoch, coeval Latins had majorly 
abandoned such physicalist explanations of original sin in the academic 
literature of the schools. What is more, Schoolmen under the influence of 
Ambrose of Milan and Ps.-Augustine or Fulgentius of Ruspe assumed that 
Augustine employed the term ‘guilt’ (cu/pa) to describe the status of infants 
in utero, whereas the highly legalistic Augustine opted to use only the 
Roman legal term reatus to designate someone legally (but not necessarily 
morally) liable for a violation of law. For his part, Palamas ignored a similar 
confusion of terms in Planudes’ mistranslation of an Augustinian passage 
wherein Adam allegedly passed on ‘guilt’ (culpa or évoyn) to his progeny 
through physical seed.* Instead, Palamas reformulated the Greek passage of 
Augustine to affirm that Adam passed on extrinsic ‘liability’ for the familial 
debt that he had incurred to God by his transgression of a covenant (Homily 
16.16—17,34). Yet, instead of summarily rejecting Augustinian imagery of 
original sin as a genetic disease, Palamas repurposed Augustine’s biological 


explanation by changing it into a metaphor. In this vein, he maintained the 
idea that Adam is the root of some viral infection in the human race. The 
metaphor was employed to speak about a satanic poison (7óc) of original 
sin, as something passed down through human generation, which was 
selectively and gradually cleansed in the genetic branch of Mary’s ancestors 
(Homily 52.2—3). Palamas described this kind of purification as a 
burgeoning sanctification of Mary’s lineage from sin. This primary or 
lexical notion of purification obviously signifies the cleansing of persons 
from some impurity. In the case of Adam’s progeny, the purification of 
Mary’s lineage from sin intensified as generational reproduction neared the 
historical conception of the Virgin in Anna’s womb. Nevertheless, this 
lexical sense of purification from impurity proves inapplicable to Mary. For 
their part, John the Baptist, Joachim, and Anna were the most purified 
human beings until the conception of Mary. In Mary's case, Palamas 
revived a theologoumenon of Gregory Nazianzen describing the Theotokos 
as one who underwent an equivocal kind of cleansing that was a species of 
grace. 

Because the textus receptus of Luke’s Gospel reported that both Jesus 
and Mary were together 'purified' in the temple (Luke 2:22), Nazianzen 
proffered an exegesis to explain how Jesus was able somehow to be 
cleansed. Like Fathers before him, Nazianzen knew of a kind of 
metaphorical cleansing of the Spirit that indicated an intensified 
participation in grace along with external glory (light, miracles, etc.). He 
applied this second kind of purification, bereft of sinful implications, to the 
human nature of Mary and Jesus equally, implying that their humanity 
enjoyed total holiness and purity without further qualification. These 
diverse definitions of purification were rigorously distinguished from each 
other in patristic literature (Candal 1965: 241—76; Kappes 2014: 17—169). 
Elsewhere, in the Greek East, a subsequent development occurred by means 
of Pseudo-Dionysian expansion of the term to apply to immaculate angels 
purifying one another by the act of passing on supernatural knowledge 
(Pseudo-Dionysios 1991: 3.2; 13.4). Subsequent to medieval translations of 
the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus into Latin, medieval Schoolmen took up this 
description of purification from the Areopagite to explain the manner by 
which Mary had been purified at the Annunciation. 

For his part, Palamas applied the Ps.-Dionysian sense of purification 
from divine light for the angels as key to interpreting the purifying of the 


apostles (on Tabor) and all just persons (by mystical participation in this 


experience), after which human beings become purified in their hearts." 
However, like Ps.-Dionysios, such purification implies an equivocal action 
wherever it touches upon sinful beings, namely, cleansing them of their 
moral defects. Conversely, Jesus' and Mary's privileges rest on separate 
foundations, where the former enjoys sinlessness due to the hypostatic 
union and sinlessness by nature (xarà Qóotv), while the latter participates in 
these same attributes of human holiness in a relative sense according to 
grace (kata yapiv) (Homily 44.4). These distinctions provided a solid basis 
upon which Jesus' and Mary's purifications by the divine light could be 
built, as if both were functioning in an angelic manner. Conversely, this 
very same light diversely purifies sinners unto justification. The purification 
of sinners begins to take place through asceticism and prayer, culminating 
in the liturgical rite of baptism, which is a sacrament participating the 
initiate in the divine light seen at the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan. 


Palamas’ theology includes Ps.-Dionysios’ doctrine of purifying rites in his 


De ecclesiastica hierarchia. Given these distinctions, Palamas was 


capacitated to confront the challenges of Augustinian traducianism and 
sinful flesh (caro peccati) that describes bodies and souls ‘infected’ by 
original sin, especially since this might be thought to affect Mary. Like 
Augustine, the Greek patristic tradition employed metaphors that implicate 
male seed as a carrier of sin in utero.? Christ's exemption therefrom was 
due to his seedless conception. Christ's unique status in this regard is 
especially emphasized in Scripture (2 Cor. 5:21) and Byzantine hymnody, 
wherein Palamas would have been accustomed to hear Jesus called 'the 
only sinless one’ (uóvoc dvapdptytoc) (Homily 14.5).!9 

Yet, what can be said of Mary in this regard? While citing Augustine’s 
De trinitate, Palamas argued that Mary was devoid of ‘desire for the flesh’ 
when conceiving Jesus, but continued: ‘For he was the only one neither 
shapen in iniquity nor conceived in sin (LXX Ps. 50:5), that is to say, in the 
fleshly pleasure, passion and unclean thoughts that belong to our nature 
defiled by transgression’ (Homily 16.5). While Palamas clearly refused to 
associate any taint or imperfection with Mary during the whole of her 
existence, it is nonetheless true that he never systematically resolved the 
tension between inherited liability to passions and death—in some way 
related to natural copulation—and Mary’s privileged existence. The most 


obvious place to locate such a resolution would have been in On the Saving 
Nativity of Mary. Curiously, this festal sermon of Palamas is bereft of 
citations from John Damascene's magisterial homily for the same feast. At 
the outset of Byzantine speculations (and perhaps liturgical celebrations) on 
the conception of Mary, Damascene had managed to overcome 
presuppositions that pleasurable coitus and conception must convey original 
sin by contrasting such ‘ancestral fornication’ to Joachim's deposit of ‘all- 
pure sperm’ into the womb of Anna.!! For his part, despite Palamas’ theory 
of the gradual purification of male seed in Mary's ancestors before her 
conception, his sermon lacks the relevant citation from Damascene. An 
initial analysis of the sermon suggests that Palamas composed it using 
oblique citations from memory (perhaps lacking access to a library). 
Whatever the case, Palamas' problem was very different than that of coeval 
Schoolmen. Palamas directly confronted purely Augustinian traducianism 
and physicalism, while Schoolmen were always engaging an amalgamation 
of authentic and pseudepigraphous texts, mainly derived from Fulgentius of 
Ruspe or Ps.-Augustine. While misattributions to Fulgentius had taken 
place centuries prior, authentic works of Augustine were also combined 
with such pseudepigraphy only to be filtered through the more advanced 
theories of original sin in the works of Anselm of Canterbury. In the Latin 
West, with such complex readings, competing theories of original sin arose 
involving complex treatments of will, intellect, and flesh. A number of these 
questions fall entirely outside the scope of Palamas’ interest. 

Next, I turn to what is sometimes presented as a peculiar doctrine of 
Palamas on Mary and the Resurrection. While modern and contemporary 
authors have highlighted Palamas' doctrine of Mary as the first witness of 
the Resurrection, they are sometimes unaware of how often this tradition 
was attested in medieval patristic authors, Byzantine biographies of Mary, 
and liturgical texts.'^ For example, Palamas’ doctrine parallels numerous 
statements and arguments from 77e Life of Mary attributed to Maximus the 
Confessor. On this score, Palamas attempted to smooth out competing 
traditions. At present, a definitive assessment of Palamas' sources must be 
delayed until the publication of an edition of John Geometer's (tenth- 
century) biography of Mary, which could prove to be another of Palamas’ 
sources for this theme. Still, Palamas' sermon is unique for a number of 
reasons. First, his homily exegetes the Gospel read at the Divine Liturgy on 
the second Sunday after Easter, while older literature mentions Mary's 


primary witness to the Resurrection in relation to the Triduum and Easter. 
Second, Palamas incorporates his celebrated penchant for angelomorphic 
themes into his description of Mary who saw the resurrected Christ along 
with divine light and an angel at the tomb. Pre-Nicene Christians 
interpreted Angel of the Lord appearances in the Scriptures, along with 
visions of cloud, light, overshadowing mountains, and other 
overshadowings, as encounters with the presence of the divinity, often the 
pre-Incarnate Jesus. Palamas chose to discuss Mary's life, as 
commemorated in the liturgical calendar, linking her vision of the 
Resurrection to the divine light that is a typical feature of theophany. While 
medieval authors, such as Nikephorous Choumnos, might have mediated 
angelomorphic exegesis to Palamas, he could have just as easily 
rediscovered this exegesis during his own patristic studies undertaken to 
defend Athonite Hesychasm from Barlaam the Calabrian, Gregory 
Akindynos, and Nikephoras Gregoras (Makarov 2017: 343-60). 

Finally, in preparation for exploring Mary’s vocation as metaphysician 
or philosopher par excellence, Palamas appears to take his point of 
departure from Origen’s angelomorphic exegesis of Scripture in relation to 
Mary. Origen connected the Tabor experience to Mary, in that she had been 
the prototype for overshadowing experienced by Peter, James, and John at 
the Transfiguration (Mark 9:7). Ingeniously, this nebulous overshadowing 


(vevédn émioxiacovoa) of persons at the Transfiguration symbolizes for all 


Christians their chance to participate in Mary's prototypical experience.!4 


When comparing the divine overshadowing of Mary's womb (Luke 1:35) to 
the theophany on Mt. Tabor, Mary's overshadowing and conception is 
interpreted to constitute the prototype for human  metamorphosis, 
anticipating Tabor and even the Resurrection (Homily 37.5). Palamas noted, 
like Origen, that the Apostles on Tabor participated in Mary's 
overshadowing by the divine cloud. Mary is the prototype of all 
overshadowing, as well as the fulfilment of Old Testament prefigurements 
thereof, as with the example of two divinely overshadowing angels (i.e. the 
Son and Spirit) on the Ark of the Covenant (Homilies 35.9-12; 53.44—5; 
58.7).!° Palamas’ reference to Mary as the Ark undergoing overshadowing 
draws on Jewish and Christian angelomorphism which noticed that the 
exclusively divine activity of overshadowing was attributed to the two 
angels on the Ark who ‘overshadow’ the place where Yahweh becomes 
present. Palamas’ Marian exegesis of Hebrews simply develops the implicit 


liturgical emphasis on overshadowing angels upon the Ark in the 
lectionary's festal epistle for The Entry (Heb. 9:1—7). 

In the same vein, Patristic discussions of Moses, in line with Philo, 
Clement, and Origen of Alexandria, developed the notion of Moses as 
‘lawgiver’ (ézomtnc) in the Septuagint along philological and philosophic 
lines, with the result that Moses constituted the most highly initiated priest 
(igp0gavtns) into the mysteries with power to see divine things 
(éxonteia).'!° Taking his cue from St Paul's angelomorphic exegesis of 
Moses passing through the cloud (Exod. 19:19, 24:15-18), as a type of 
baptism and divine vision (1 Cor. 10:2), Palamas writes that Paul described 
himself to be one of the guardians (£zóztc) of the mysteries of God (1 Cor. 
4:1). Thereafter, Paul experienced a divine vision of the third heaven (2 
Cor. 12:2) (Homily 11.14). Accordingly, Palamas' development of Mary 
within the context of angelophanies and the light of Tabor dynamically 
develops pre-Nicene exegesis of Scripture, where the prophets are styled 
practitioners of prefigurative liturgical and ascetical purification, of 
purifying liturgical rites, all of which result in divine vision (O&ozría) 
(Homilies 13.3—4, 37.4). For Mary's part, as one higher than Moses and the 
apostles, she is the locus par excellence wherefrom divine light radiates. 
Hence, she is the maximal source of liturgical and Hesychastic grace as one 
who sees divine things (¢zdateia) beyond even the philosophical science of 
metaphysics (Homily 53.52—3).!? 

Accordingly, Palamas’ concerns about Hellenic learning enter here. In 
his early debates with his first theological opponent, Barlaam the Calabrian, 
the first stage of discussions touched upon Hellenic and Hellenistic notions 
of apodictic and dialectical syllogisms, as well as on the nature of 
knowledge in the true wise man (6 cogdc).'? On the first issue, Palamas 
endorsed the usefulness of syllogistic reasoning against Barlaam, whereby 
theological propositions of the saints serve as certain premises to arrive at 
infallible conclusions. This novel position among Byzantines argues that 
premises formed from saintly wisdom may function as certain and 
necessary knowledge to form syllogistic premises. On this score, in his 
Triads, Palamas uniquely cited the liturgical Akathist hymn in honour of the 
Theotokos, identifying her as the very source from which Hesychasts gain 
their wisdom over and above Neo-Platonic theurgy and metaphysics 
(Triads, 2.2.1). Palamas, obliquely referring to Mary’s womb, interprets St 


Paul to pit the wisdom of God in Mary against the philosophical *wisdom of 
the flesh’. Palamas cited key stanzas, which run thus: ‘Hail, vessel of 
wisdom. Hail, storehouse of wisdom’s providence! Hail, you who 
apodictically demonstrate so-called lovers of wisdom (viz., philosophers) to 
be unwise’. Below, we explore Palamas’ development of this ‘Marian 
metaphysic’ further. There, Palamas will again cite the Akathist, expanding 
these same arguments in his Homily 53 (On the Entry II). For his part, 
Barlaam rejected Palamas’ endorsement of syllogistic theology, since he 
understood the syllogism in its originally Aristotelian presentation, where 
the apodictic nature of syllogistic reasoning depended on premises 
reflecting naturally known propositions by the human intellect from first 
principles (Fyrigos 2015: 205-13). As the subject of debate changed, 
Palamas and Barlaam also disputed on their theories of pagan knowledge 
and learning. For his part, throughout his 7riads, Palamas emphasized the 
errors of the various philosophers, mired as they were in material and 
changeable beings, in contrast to the spiritual knowledge of the Fathers and 
Hesychasts who obtain knowledge conveyed in vision of the divine and 


uncreated light.?! 

Towards the end of this phase of the debate, Palamas became a bishop 
and his pastoral work provided him with a relatively irenic context for 
considerations on the Hellenic and Hellenistic traditions of philosophy. To 
develop this more nuanced teaching, he presented youthful Mary as 
someone created with all the theoretical knowledge of the metaphysician 
and with every natural virtue of the Stoic sage. Athhough excelling 
philosophers, Mary surpassed, by her own choice, their virtues, for she was 
satisfied only with a theory and praxis of what is beyond even the highest 
science of first philosophy, ‘even though the purpose of the most excellent 
part of philosophy is knowledge' (Homily 53.51). Also, while Palamas 
concentrated on the traditional monastic endorsement of divine vision 
(Osonmtikn), he explained this to convey the idea of going beyond every 
lower science in order to behold the distinct attributes and the light of God. 
Palamas, not unlike his predecessors, grafted this Christian version of Neo- 
Platonic contemplation onto the prophets, who had additionally seen 
theophanies, but had also been 'prepurified' by asceticism in order to see 
the divine light?? The purifications of these patriarchs reach their 
culmination in Jesus who was purified in the Jordan and who then passed 
this purification on to the rest of humankind via the Holy Spirit descending 


onto the baptismal waters (Homily 52.7). The action of the prophets equally 
prefigures Mary ‘the (pre)purified' super-visionary who is imitated by the 
apostles and all Christians through their baptismal 'prepurification' in 
preparation for vision at Holy Communion (Homilies 38.10; 53.44; 57.6). 
Consequently, Mary becomes the sacramental prototype of Hesychastic 
participation in the mysteries, for the patristic tradition designates her 
infusion of overshadowing grace, too, as prepurification followed by the 
Incarnation (Homily 18.10). In this interplay between philosophy and 
liturgy, we clearly detect the Proclean undercurrent of theurgy as the means 
for going beyond the world of sense and discursive reason and for 
contemplating things beyond the world of matter. 

In this vein, returning to philosophy, Mary’s supernatural vision inspires 
Palamas to draw attention to Mary’s religious science of theoptics or divine 
vision in relation to metaphysics. For Palamas, Mary’s initial gifts of grace 
quite literally perfected all of her human faculties, whereupon she 
investigated the nature of her virtues by means of purely human 
ratiocination. In this, she served as an icon of everything that pagan sages 
sought to become. However, unlike the Stoic wise men, whose right reason 
and justice turn them into inerrant kings and lawgivers among humans, 
Mary abandoned this purely natural and imperfectly blessed state of 
philosophy in order to embrace the higher science of theoptics (exemplified 
by the experience of the light of Tabor) (Homily 53.49). In irenic style, 
Palamas seems to suppose that—like Mary—the Hesychast is not someone 
opposed to metaphysics, but rather a ‘purified’ philosopher who knows that 
metaphysics or first philosophy is not the highest science of the human 
mind and heart. Instead, Mary leads the Hesychast towards non-discursive 
contemplation of the divine energies and to obtain supernatural virtues 
unavailable to the purely natural sage (Homily 53.50—2). Palamas’ point of 
departure for this philosophical reflection on Mary is unmistakably the 
Akathist hymn to the Theotokos: 


Hail, o sacramental-initiator (uéoti¢) of the ineffable will. Hail, o faith (ziotc) of those 
[aforesaid sacramental] things requiring silence (o:yfjg)! ... Hail, you who surpass the 
knowledge (yv@o1v) of wise men. Hail, you who shine brightly into the minds/hearts of the 


faithful. ... Hail, you who apodictically demonstrate so-called lovers of wisdom to be 


unwise ...2° 


Understanding the Neo-Platonic and Stoic implications of this liturgical 
masterpiece, Palamas uniquely supplemented the Hesychastic science of 
theoptics by recourse to the Proclean theme of ‘noetic silence’ (vont) oyy) 
when describing Mary's Hesychastic contemplation of the energies 
(éxonteia) (Homily 53.59).?^ Palamas repurposed Proclus’ theurgic system, 
especially his so-called 'concluding act of the principal Chaldean 
sacrament', so very dear to Neo-Platonic commentators. The well-known 
Chaldean Oracles supplied a point of departure for Proclus to investigate 
the unspeakable contemplation in the supra-celestial realm of silence. As 
Fyrigos has already pointed out, the principal virtue for Palamas, especially 
in his Triads, is faith (ziotic) for obtainment of divine vision and salvation 
(Fyrigos 2015: 209-10). Unsurprisingly, this exactly mirrors Proclus who 
requires ‘faith’ for someone to obtain the non-discursive experience of 
Truth and Love upon unification with the gods in surrender to the divine 
light.?? Like the Proclean sacramental signs and symbols that lead one to 
the immaterial world, Mary's intellect moves from the sacramental 
economy in Christ towards a condition of noetic stasis, wherein the intellect 
is empty of all rational inquiry and in possession of the divine light beyond 
the heavens in the purely noetic realm. The metaphysicians and Stoic sages 
of old were unable to possess such blessedness. In the end, Mary stood out 
for Palamas as the Hesychast par excellence, for she was the fulfilment of 
prophetic asceticism and vision and the prototype for the Apostles’ 
experience on Tabor, while simultaneously she abandoned philosophic 


knowledge for the sake of participation in the higher science of true 


blessedness and salvation.° 


CONCLUSIONS 


One cannot help marvelling at the ingenious recasting of Ps.-Dionysios in 
Palamas' homiletic material to accommodate Mary's operations among the 
various hierarchies. There is no doubt that she acts as someone who 
transcends the purifying functions of the angels and the sacraments. 
Palamas' Mary is herself a sacred sign and symbol and thus brings about 
salvation of the faithful by participation in her life, which is literally the 
God-man Jesus Christ. On one hand, Palamas showed himself unafraid to 


make a cautious, if positive, use of the thought of Augustine. On the other, 
he boldly incorporated themes from Neo-Platonism into his homiletic and 
Hesychastic material going beyond Dionysian limits to form a creative 
synthesis of theurgy with liturgy, Proclean mysticism with Hesychasm, and 
Proclean contemplation of the divine with Mary's interior life of mind and 
heart. Certainly, the Incarnate Christ is central to understanding Palamas’ 
Hesychastic system, for contemplation of the light of Jesus is the end term 
of all beatitude. What is more, Palamas concentrates on Mary’s life and 
actions in a way that underlines her fiat as a more salvific and deifying 
action than any theoretical or practical life of Neo-Platonic metaphysics or 
Stoic ethics. What is more, basing himself on his experience of the 
Theotokos in personal prayer and liturgical prayer of the Akathist, Palamas 
argued for the logic of divine wisdom, first contemplated by the heart of 
Mary. This provides the Hesychast with a gnosis far superior to the 
philosophical ‘gnosis of beings’ or metaphysics. In the end, Palamas sought 
to commend his intercessor and intimate friend of his youth to each 
Hesychast and to every Christian in order for them to excel in supernatural 
virtue and to obtain the blessedness of the saints in their vision of the 


Taboric light.’ 
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' The latter highlights Palamas’ argument against Barlaam, where Palamas considered 
Aristotelian logic an ‘antidote’ to heal the wounds inflicted by serpent-philosophers who bite 
theologians with (bad) logic. For Palamas’ peculiar theory of the eternal principles validly employed 
in an apodictic syllogism in theological argumentation, see especially Fyrigos 2015: 205-13. 
Additionally, Palamas adjudged the form of the apodictic syllogism a valid tool for theological 
demonstration. Cf. Nikephoros Gregoras, Nicephorae Gregorae historiae byzantinae libri postremi, 
30.15. 


2 See also Gambero 2012: 302 for Palamas’ second Marian vision. 


3 For the list of influential Fathers (especially Pseudo-Dionysios and Maximos Confessor), who 
embrace this doctrine, see Bucur 2008: 199-216. 


4 See Augustine 1968: 13.12.16. Cf. Adyovot. llepi Tpiáó., 2:737. I provide an exhaustive 
treatment of this subject and provide comparison of the various passages in Kappes 2017: 217-32. 


? Gregory Nazianzen, In theophania (PG 36.325); De testamentis et adventu Christi (PG 37.462). 


é Numerous Latins of the thirteenth century may be cited, but Aquinas serves as the relevant 
author for our purposes (cf. Summa Theologiae, 111.27.3). C£, e.g., Ps.-Dionysios, De coelesti 
hierarchia, 8.2. 


7 The origin of this purification is the overshadowing and divine light per Pseudo-Dionysios, 
Epistulae, 5.3. Cf. Hom., 35.10; Triads, 1.3.26-37, 39. For one example of the apostles’ purification 
of heart, see Triads, 1.3.43. 


8 E, g., Homily 57.16. Cf. Pseudo-Dionysios, De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 2.1; 2—Theoria 1. 


? This exegesis was universally inspired by LXX Ps. 50, starting with Origen, Homily on Luke, 
9:88—90. Posteriorly, Athanasius of Alexandria, Basil the Great, and Cyril of Alexandria developed 
Origen's exegesis in their own explanations of the passions and sin in the process of conception when 
interpreting LXX Ps. 50:5: *Behold, for I was conceived in lawlessness and my Mother conceived me 
in sins’. Cf. Homily 16.5. 


10 Cf. the hymn of orthros: Avéotacw Xpiotov, in Anthologion, 44. 


11 See Damascene'sOratio in nativitatem 8.31, for *zpoyovikij mopveia’, and ibid., 2.14 for 
"Toaxeiu ... kateBAnOnonépua zaváucouov'. NB: besides the theologically inspired adjective ‘all- 


pure’, Damascene otherwise employs a technical phrase in Byzantine medicine meaning: ‘sperm was 
deposited’. 


l2 E, g., see JTevikootápiov yapuócvvov trjv àzo tod Háoya. u£ypi THS TOV &ylov návvov Kopiakijg 
á&vrkoucav abt@ axolovGiav (Rome: s.n.: 1884), 11. The megalynarion for paschal season, taken 
from the eirmos of the ninth ode at orthros, speaks of Mary's experience of the resurrected Lord in 
the metaphor of the sun shining on her as the prototype of Zion. This hymn is interpolated into the 
Eucharistic anaphora after the epiclesis during this season along with an introductory remark 
suggesting that Mary's experience of light was at break of day on the morning of the Resurrection. 


I? For the two leading scholarly treatments of this text relevant to my comments, see van Esbroeck 
1986 and Shoemaker 2012. 


14 See Origen, Commentarium in evangelium Matthaei (1937: Vol 10.2, 12.42). 
15 Cf. LXX Exod. 25:20, 40:34-9; Heb. 9:5. 


16 Such references from Philo of Alexandria are ubiquitous. For the patristic adoption of this 
theme, see Clement of Alexandria, Stomata, 5.11.67.3; Le protreptique, 2.25.1; Origen, Fragmenta 
evangelium Joannis (in catenis), fragment 32; Contre Celse, vol. 1, 5.25—7, 7.48. Palamas applies the 
office of hierophant or priest to Fathers (Gregory Nyssa, Dionysios, and Maximus) for their doctrine 
of the essence and energies of God as successors to Moses by seeing the light of Tabor. 


17 Palamas associates Zzozteía with ‘initiation’ of baptism reflecting an exegetical tradition as old 
as Clement’s Le protreptique, 12.120.1, which culminates in Byzantine hymnody. Palamas’ 
association of Paul's lexical term for a steward (bznpétyc) of the mysteries with divine energies and 
*epoptic' eyes can be traced to Origen, as discoverable in Turner 1923, 1-15. See Anthologion, 774, 
786-88, for examples of how this tradition is ubiquitously received in Byzantine liturgy. For 
example, the Apostle Thomas is called guardian (anpétnc) of mysteries of the Word, acting as 
guardian (ézoatebav) of divine mysteries in the prosomoia stichera of his festal vespers. Elsewhere, 
the eksaposteilarion of the Apostle James describes him the ‘initiator’ (uoc) and custodian of 
Christ’s mysteries just after the prosomoia of vespers commemorate James’ spiritual vision of the 
divine light of Sinai via grace from the Spirit. The prosomoia are a dramatic anticipation of the hymn 
Phos hilaron sung as the last beams of light shine in the evening, which are symbolic of the light 
radiating from the risen Christ (equated by Palamas to the radiating light of Christ at Tabor). 


'8 Epoptic vision of the divine light is the outstanding characteristic of Christ the ‘hierophant’, in 
whose light the sacraments initiate the neophyte into epoptic vision. Cf. Pseudo-Dionysios, De 
ecclesiastica hierarchia, 1.1; 3. Subsequently, the term is ubiquitously used in Byzantine liturgy, 
especially referring to apostles, as priests and theologians. 


I? Fora summary of Palamas' early philosophical position, see Fyrigos 2015: 205-13. 
sid Akathist, stasis 3, oikos 17, stanzas 1—2. 


?! Palamas partially coincides with Summa Theologiae 1.1.2, where theological doctrine proceeds 
*from clear principles known by the light of a superior science, which is the science of God and of 
the blessed’. Aquinas, like all major Schoolmen of the period, elsewhere held that Paul had (and 
potentially others) beheld the beatific vision on earth. Similarly, throughout his works, Palamas 
supposes Paul's vision (2 Cor. 12:2-4) to be beatific. Unlike Schoolmen, Palamas’ Triads and other 
works are convinced of unreliability of knowledge derived from material being, but similar to 
Aquinas, he holds that the blessed obtain the science of theology and that theology is derived from 
experience. Aquinas remains ultimately unreconcilable, however, by connecting the wayfarer's 
theology to that of the blessed in heaven—just as a science such as music is subordinated to 
mathematics—Palamas develops a commonly agreed premise so that the blessed and wayfarer may 


equally enjoy a theology of experience, instead of a wayfarer science subordinated to that of the 
blessed. 


2n Homily 13.4: *Moses having fasted on the mountain for forty days, flew up to the height of 
divine vision (Ocoztíac), he too received tablets of divine service. ... Elijah too was a visionary of 
divine light (@ed6zty¢), but he was first prepurified (zpoxaOapG@eic) through fasting’. 


23 See Akathist, stasis 1, oikos 3, stanzas 1—6; stasis 3, oikos 17, stanzas 1—2. 


Ce Proclus, Procli Diadochi in Platonis Timaeum | commentaria, 3:222; Théologie 
platonicienne, 4:31. 


25 For the Proclean interplay between theurgy, noetic silence, and divine light, see Van Den Berg 
2017: 223-40. 


26 See Triads, 2.2.1, where Palamas innovately cites the last stanza of the Akathist above in his 
exegesis of Paul's diatribes (1 Cor. 1:20, 2 Cor. 1:12) against human wisdom, i.e., Hellenic 
philosophy. 


?7 All English translations are mine unless otherwise noted. 


CHAPTER 12 


THE RUSSIAN SPIRITUAL 
VERSES ON THE MOTHER 
OF GOD 


RICHARD PRICE 


INTRODUCTION 


Wnuar are the Russian Spiritual Verses—or dukhovnye stikhi?! They are 
religious songs, handed down predominantly in an oral tradition. Some, 
however, came to be written down, creating a culture in which both oral and 
written sources were drawn upon (Nikitina 1993: 50-2). They circulated 
throughout Russia, and some as far as Bulgaria. 

Their date of original composition is a matter of speculation. A few find 
echoes in Old Russian literature, notably the ‘Lament of Adam’, of which 
Daniel the Recluse shows knowledge in the twelfth century, but the bulk of 
these songs are likely to be much later. Some may go back to the late 
Middle Ages, specially those in narrative form, akin to the secular lays 
celebrating heroes, but the most sober dating for the ones I shall be citing, 
at least in their final or near final forms, would be the seventeenth century, 
the period of the explosion of devotion accompanying the Old Believer 
schism. Indeed the Old Believers (a schismatic group that rejected the 
liturgical reforms of Patriarch Nikon of Moscow) were particularly active in 
circulating these songs (Nikitina 1993: 48, 57). 


The systematic collection and publication of these songs began in the 
mid-nineteenth century. My source is the collection of these songs 
published by Pyotr Bessonov (originally spelt Bezsonov) in six fascicles 
from 1861 to 1864. He made use of written sources, but principally of songs 


heard and written down by himself and other collectors.” His collection has 
the great merit of printing a large number of variant versions of the songs he 
includes. The variations reveal the scope for individual modifications, in 
most cases within quite strict limits. If these songs were originally centuries 
older than their recording in written form, one would expect the degree of 
variation in content and style to be greater than it is. 


PERFORMERS AND PERFORMANCE 


Although the written texts were used for reading, these hymns were in the 
main composed to be sung, by a single singer or by a group of singers (from 
two or three to a dozen) singing in harmony. Who were these performers, 
and where did they perform? Bessonov entitled his collection Kaleki 
Perekhozhie—a phrase meaning wandering minstrels. These were often 
blind or otherwise disabled, and typically performed these songs in 
monasteries or shrines at times when there was a concourse of pilgrims. 
They lived on the donations they received from their hearers. 

One song they used when directly soliciting alms is particularly 
expressive of their standing in society and in the Church: 


These are the reasons for my poverty: I have no village, I dig no vineyard, I do not make sea 
voyages, I do not make purchases from visitors, I do not serve a prince, I am not tied to 
boyars, I am not needed for service. I am forgetful of the teaching in books, I do not hold to 
the Church of God, I transgress the commandments of my spiritual father. Thereby I anger 
God, I do not hold in my memory any good thing. But before the end, O God, grant me 
repentance! (Bessonov $7) 


It would be a mistake, of course, to take this self-deprecation literally. But 
the humble status of these minstrels is not to be doubted, and I shall give 
examples that illustrate the limits of their acquaintance with official church 
teaching. 

In another text the minstrel intercedes for his hearers and invokes the 
Mother of God. 


Mother of God, God-bearer,? swift helper, warm-hearted intercessor! Come, save, and take 
pity on this master's house. Save it from burning by fire and flooding by water. (Bessonov 
$16.1—7) 


This is followed by similar prayers to the *Lord God' (meaning Christ) and 
then to various saints. The song concludes: 


And we, God-carriers, walk over the land, wander along the water, as we acclaim the 
Mother of God, the God-bearer, [exclaiming] ‘Christ has risen!’ 


The word ‘God-carriers’ (bogonostsy) did not have the more exalted 
meaning of the equivalent Greek word (theoforoi), meaning ‘inspired’, but 
meant people who took part in religious processions with an icon on their 
chests (Dal’ 1903—9 I: 254). 

The references to the ‘house’ in this last text points to the singing of 
Spiritual Verses in a domestic setting as well as in monasteries or shrines, 
and indeed they were sung not only by wandering minstrels, but also by 
peasants and in particular peasant women, Old Believers and members of 
the established Orthodox Church alike, who derived their repertoire from 
the minstrels. Indeed through singing in houses and teaching their repertoire 
the minstrels could make a good living. Peasants who learnt their songs 
could themselves augment their income by performing locally. In a 
domestic setting these songs were sung on feast-days or the eves of feasts, 
but also on other days, often as an accompaniment to indoor work, notably 
spinning and weaving. Folklorists collecting this material encountered 
wandering minstrels until collectivization in the 1930s; domestic singing of 
them has been taken down in recordings as recently as 1998 (Fedorova 
2004: 4). 


THE VIRGIN WEEPING AT THE CROSS 


But what of the content of these songs? It should be said at once that they 
are not predominantly Marian. A great number of them relate stories from 
the Gospels, or stories or legends taken from hagiography. Just as the songs 
were transmitted orally, so many of them betray a knowledge that had 
likewise been orally acquired and not in immediate contact with literary 
texts. 


There are Marian hymns, predictably, that treat the familiar Gospel 
episodes relating to the birth of Christ—the Annunciation, the Nativity, the 
Flight into Egypt. These contain little that is unexpected, or which express 


anything distinctive in the way of Marian devotion.^ Predominantly, 
however, the Spiritual Verses concentrate not on the Madonna and Child, 
despite the dominance of this theme on icons of Our Lady, but on the grief 
of the Virgin at the foot of the Cross. 

This we find in the Kniga golubinaya (‘The Book of the Dove’), which 
appears to be one of the earliest of these texts, and which claims to derive 


from a book that came down from heaven.? This poem devotes only a few 
lines to the Virgin, but these are strikingly distinctive: 


The plakun-trava [= plant of weeping] is the mother of all plants. And why is the p/akun- 
trava the mother of all plants? The Mother the all-pure God-bearer was weeping tears over 
her Son, over her beloved Son, and dropped all-pure tears on the ground. And from these 


all-pure tears there was born the plakun-trava, the mother of plants.° (Bessonov §77.107— 
14) 


Plenty of these songs, naturally enough, treat Christ’s Passion, and in 
most of these there is a dialogue between Christ and the Virgin, in which the 
Virgin laments and Christ consoles her with a prophecy of his Resurrection 
(Bessonov $8356-88). This is a familiar theme, but many of these songs 
contain unusual elements. For example, in one of them the Virgin is not 
consoled by Christ, but herself calls on him to rise from the dead: 


I know not now how to calm my distress, for my Son is dead. Rise up, [my] child, give joy 
to one weeping, renew in her heart the sweetness of a mother! 
(Bessonov $8357.19—22) 


A particularly notable song is the Dream of the all-holy Virgin, of which 
Bessonov wrote, ‘There is no composition that is more widely and more 
universally known' (Bessonov VI: 174). Let us follow one version of it. 
Note the way in which the time sequence jumps about, in a way confusing 
for the rational minds of modern readers. 


*My mother, mother Mary, Virgin all-pure, all-holy, where did you, mother, pass the night?" 
‘I was in the mountains, in a cave, in the cathedral church. Not long had I fallen asleep, 
when I dreamt a dread dream, as if I gave birth to Christ, conceiving through the Holy Spirit, 
and wrapped him in swaddling-clothes’.’ 
Then Christ himself prophesied in the womb: ‘My mother, mother Mary, Virgin all-pure, 
all-holy! No dream did you dream, mother, but you saw a dread vision. You dreamt of a flow 


of blood, that I, Christ, will be crucified by the murderous Jews’.8 

At Christmas Christ was born, at the Feast of the Baptism Christ was baptized, John the 
Baptist baptized him, Simeon took him in his arms.’ By that river Jordan, on that beautiful 
steep bank there grew a cypress tree. On that cypress tree there appeared a wondrous Cross, 
there a wondrous Cross to give life. There on that life-giving Cross the Jews tortured and 
crucified Christ ... 

There accompanied him Mother Mary, the Virgin all-pure, all-holy: ‘O Lord God, 
heavenly king! You were said to be immortal; you receive a pointless death, you pour forth 
innocent blood, you leave me, your mother, alone. Who will look after my old age, who will 
put my remains to rest, who will take my soul into the kingdom?’ 

Christ prophesied on the Cross: ‘My mother, mother Mary! I do not leave you alone, I 
leave with you a saint, John the Precursor, the Baptist, the friend of Christ, to take the place 


of your son’.!° 


‘O Lord God, heavenly king! John the Precursor is not the one I hope for’.!! 

‘Wait for a short time, mother. When the Jews take me down from the Cross, they will 
place my body in a shroud, close a tomb of stone and lower it into [our] mother the damp 
earth, and cover it with yellow sand. Here a great passion will come to pass ... when I, 
mother, will come to life at the brilliant resurrection of Christ. ... At that time I shall not send 
angels to you, but I myself shall come to you the all-holy one, I myself shall draw out your 
soul [and take it] with me into the kingdom of heaven. I shall paint your face on a icon, and 
place your image in God’s church, in the church of God and behind the glorious altar of 


Christ.!? I myself shall pray to your face; I myself shall kiss you,? the all-holy one.'^ Then 
there shall come to you, mother, honourable people, patriarchs and kings, princes and boyars, 
and all orthodox Christians, to venerate you with honourable prayers, and put up bright 
candles. You, mother, they will magnify, and me, the Son of God, they will praise’. 

He who knows this Dream and cherishes it at home ... will be protected from all 
misfortune, protected from fire, protected from flood, saved from everlasting torment, and 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. (Bessonov $605) 


Several details in this poem deserve comment. ‘Mother the damp earth’ is 
an expression of Russian folk culture, related to the ground as not only the 
feeder and provider, but also a living power that sympathizes with the 
sorrows of men and at the same time deplores their sinfulness. There was a 
peasant custom of confessing one's sins to the earth, rather than to a priest. 
‘Mother Earth’ and ‘the Mother of God’ were closely associated, at times to 
the point of an imaginative identification (Nikitina 1993: 104-6). 

The ‘cathedral church’ where the dream is located is the Holy Sepulchre. 
Indeed in one version of this hymn the Virgin is described as having the 
dream when asleep ‘in the sanctuary on the altar’ (Bessonov §609.6). Its 
location here facilitates the switch in time and place from the Virgin’s 
dream to the Mother of God at the foot of the Cross. 

In all versions of the poem it is taken for granted that Christ will return 
to take his mother into the life to come at his resurrection, in contrast to the 


standard narratives of the Dormition. Universal too is the statement that 
Christ will take his mother's soul. Some versions are quite specific that her 
body will remain on earth, for instance (Christ is addressing his Mother): ‘I 
shall bury your remains with the saints, in God's church behind the altar. I 
shall bid farewell to you, mother, I shall kiss your remains, and as I leave 
them I shall perform a prostration’ (Bessonov $615.55—9). The doctrine of 
the bodily assumption of the Virgin into heaven is virtually absent from the 


Spiritual Verses. Georgy Fedotov in his book on the Spiritual Verses 
attributes this to a desire on the part of the faithful to keep her relics with us 
on earth (Fedotov 1991: 52). 


IN SEARCH OF HER SON 


A number of songs place the Virgin's lament in the context of her going 
about looking for Christ just after his Passion. Here is one example 


(Bessonov §381):!° 


In the last days of the month of March, on the fifth day of Passion Week, in the holy city of 
Jerusalem the holy Virgin was weeping and wandering; with her were three women carrying 
myrrh. In the city two Jews came to meet them. The holy Virgin broke into tears and asked, 
“Where were you, Jews, where are you going?’ 

The two Jews replied to the Virgin, ‘We now live in Jerusalem, and we have beaten and 
tortured Jesus Christ, beaten and tortured him, cast him into prison. On Friday at the sixth 
hour we crucified him, knocking nails into his legs and hands, placing a crown on his head, 
inflicting torments and wounds beyond counting. We pierced Jesus’ ribs with a lance, and the 
earth was stained red by his blood.’ 

On hearing their words, the holy Virgin lost consciousness for more than an hour. She fell 
to the ground, scarcely alive; the women looked on and stayed near her. She broke into tears 
and groans, exclaiming in her grief: “Woe is me, damp earth, take me to yourself! My 
beloved Son, my hope, why did you not obey your mother? ... Why do you leave me here 
alone? Would that I had tasted death with you! Who will comfort me now from bitter tears? 
... In great fear and horror all the apostles have fled into hiding, leaving me to weep alone. 
... My joy has sunk into the grave.’ 

Then the Lord spoke to his mother: ‘On the third day I shall arise and glorify you, and 
your joy will have no end.’ 


A related song, which likewise starts with the Virgin wandering in search 
of Christ, is the Khozhdenie (or Wandering) of the holy Virgin (Bessonov 
§392): 


The holy Virgin was going and seeking, going and seeking Jesus Christ. To meet the Virgin 
there came two Jews. 


‘Was it not you, Jews, accursed Jews, was it not you who crucified Christ?’ 

‘It was not us, Virgin, it was not our fathers, it was our forefathers who crucified 
Christ!”’. 

On Mount Sion three trees are standing, three trees are standing, cypress trees.!® From 


these trees they cut beams, and from the beams they made a cathedral church.!? In this 
cathedral there stand three tombs. In the first tomb is Jesus Christ himself, in the second 


tomb is John the Precursor;?? in the third tomb is the holy Virgin. Above Jesus Christ candles 
are warming; above John the Precursor lamps are burning; above the holy Virgin a vine has 
grown up. On this vine three birds are sitting, three birds are sitting. Piteous their song, 
piteous their song, as of parting they chant. 


In contrast to the melancholy end of this hymn, a variant version concludes: 


In the third tomb is the holy Virgin. Above Jesus Christ they chant prayers, above the 
Precursor they burn candles, but above the holy Virgin flowers have burst into flower, 
flowers have burst into flower, azure flowers, and on these flowers sit birds, singing 
cherubic versicles. (Bessonov $395.17—23) 


In this version of the poem the Virgin wanders looking for Jesus ‘in holy 
Russia (Rus’)’ ($395.1). This does not mean Russia according to some 
narrow geographical specification. Note how in one version of the Kniga 
Golubinaya (*The Book of the Dove"), one of the earliest of these hymns, 
‘Holy Russia’ is defined as the land where the crucified God is worshipped 


(Bessonov $80.101—7). The implication is that all lands where Christ is 


worshipped count as holy Russia.?! 


Is not only the Virgin, but Christ himself still in his grave? There are 
Spiritual Verses that treat the Ascension, but the texts that think in other 
terms remain striking. The various versions of the Kniga Golubinaya are 
particular rich on this theme. In one of them we find: 


Why is the cathedral church the mother of all churches? Because there stands in it a stone 


tomb, where repose the remains? of Christ himself, Christ himself, the heavenly king. 
(Bessonov $83.78-81) 


The tomb is sometimes imagined as floating in the air: 


In the city of Jerusalem stands a devout cathedral church. In this cathedral church there 
hangs in the air a white stone tomb, and in this white stone tomb repose the remains of 
Christ himself, the heavenly king. (Bessonov §88.87—93) 


How are we to account for this? It is to be noted that none of the Spiritual 
Verses take Christ's resurrection as their main subject (Fedotov 1991: 44); 
and those that refer to it do so in inconsistent ways. Alongside songs that 
treat the ascension and indeed confuse it with the resurrection on the third 
day, we find one group of songs on the theme of the Last Judgement in 
which Christ's resurrection is said to occur immediately before it (Bessonov 
$8497—502). To quote the opening of one to them: 


The heavenly king will rise? his right hand will be lifted up, yes, to the highest heavens. 
When the dread judgement occurs, the angels will blow trumpets ..., the books will be 
opened, all our deeds will be read out, all our sins revealed. 


(Bessonov $497.1—15) 


Songs which celebrate Christ in heaven coexisted with songs that speak 
of him as still in the tomb. The same is true of the hymns on the Virgin. 
Christ and the Virgin are assimilated to the saints, thought of as being 
simultaneously in heaven and in their shrines, and alive in both. The same 
could be true of the third tomb, that of John the Divine, if we remember the 
passage in the Gospel of John (21:223) where Jesus says to Peter, ‘If it is 
my will that he [the beloved disciple] remain until I come, what is that to 
you?', and the evangelist continues, ‘So the saying spread abroad that this 
disciple was not to die.' In this context the location of the tombs in 
Jerusalem, on Mount Sion, is significant, for it was thought of as both the 
centre and the apex of the world, and therefore a suitable place from which 
Christ, perhaps suspended in the air, may look down and reign (Nikitina 
1993: 107). 


THE ViRGIN'S INTERCESSION 


Where now is the Mother of God, and where is she accessible? The answer 
given in these songs is that she is accessible to her devotees in her icons in 
every church—as mentioned in Christ's consolation of the Virgin after his 
Crucifixion in the Dream of the all-holy Virgin cited above in the section 
‘The Virgin weeping at the cross’. 

One song that again has come down in a variety of versions tells of an 
unexpected episode in the life of St Basil of Caesarea, starting with his visit 
to a church (Bessonov $$572-8). To cite one of them: 


Basil prayed to the Lord God out of the desire of his heart with burning tears ...: ‘Forgive 
me, all-holy God-bearer!’ A voice replied to him from the holy icon from the Mother the all- 
holy God-bearer: ‘Basil the Great, miracle-worker of Caesarea, if you wish to be an intimate 
of Christ, you must cease to drink strong drink, and then the all-holy God-bearer will protect 
you every hour.’ For twenty-five years alcohol had not entered the mouth of Basil, but on 
one occasion he drank and did not confess it; and then for thirty-five years the evil roots 
[therefrom] did not leave his head.  (Bessonov $576.2-16) 


There follows a long denunciation of drunkards, particularly among the 
clergy. We then return to St Basil (here I cite a slightly variant text of this 
poem): 


St Basil the Great, the miracle-worker of Caesarea, stood in the church porch and uttered a 
prayer, like thunder out of his lips ...: *When you forgive me, Lord, then I shall leave this 
church, but if you do not forgive me, I shall remain in this porch till death." The all-holy 
God-bearer herself came down from the sanctuary, stretching out her all-holy hands: ‘Basil 
the Great, miracle-worker of Caesarea, God forgives and absolves you. (Bessonov 
572.80—92) 


The Virgin's patronage of those devoted to her was thought of as 
extending also into the realm of liturgy. In a song on the battle of Kulikovo 
(in 1380), celebrated ever afterwards as the decisive event in the freeing of 
Russia from the Mongol yoke, the Virgin is depicted as heading a 
procession of archangels and apostles over the field of battle after the 
victory, while they sang the funeral service and she herself, as the chief 
celebrant, waved the censer (Bessonov $156.23-9). 

In some of these songs the Virgin's power extends well beyond the 
forgiveness of sinners, and as far as aiding the continuing work of creation. 
One hymn relates how in the third year after Christ's resurrection a stone 
descended from heaven, containing a scroll on which was inscribed a long 
message from Christ. In the course of this message Christ speaks of his 
Mother as follows: 


The first mother is the all-holy God-bearer; the second mother is the damp earth; the third 
mother has pain in childbirth. If the all-holy God-bearer does not give her aid, nothing on 
earth can be born alive, neither beast nor bird, nor human being. But if the holy God-bearer 
gives her aid, then every creature on earth can be born alive, beast and bird, and human 
being. (Bessonov §564.162—73) 


Here the Virgin's ‘motherhood’ extends beyond her divine Son to the whole 
animate creation. The Virgin’s unique closeness to God is sometimes 
expressed with a notable lack of caution. In a song on Dives and Lazarus, 


who in this version are brothers, Lazarus in paradise replies to his brother's 
entreaty as follows: 


I am not angry with you, that you persecuted me with savage dogs. I would wish to rescue 
you from the deep furnace. But it is not my will [that counts] but the will of God himself, of 
the all-holy Virgin the God-bearer. (Bessonov §25.138—43) 


This is not far from a line in a folk version of the Life of St Alexis, which 
says of the saint's journey from Rome to Edessa (entirely by sea!): ‘Alexis 
was conveyed by the Holy Spirit, the all-holy Mother the God-bearer’ 
(Adrianova-Peretts 1917: 266). 

The importance of the Virgin's intercession is increased by the extreme 
rarity in these hymns to Christ himself responding to prayer (Fedotov 1991: 
47). That task is entirely delegated to the saints and supremely to the 
Mother of God. 


THE LAST JUDGEMENT 


A number of songs attribute a decisive role to the Mother of God at the Last 
Judgement. Bessonov’s collection contains a series of hymns on the Last 
Judgement where sinners repeatedly appeal to the Virgin as, hopefully, a 
sympathetic intercessor (Bessonov $$476-86). But the roles assigned 
respectively to Christ and his Mother do not correspond to the simple 
distinction, familiar in many Western sources, between Christ as the 
spokesman for retributive justice and the Virgin as the advocate for 
boundless mercy. 

In one song Christ pronounces, in accordance with Matthew 25, the 
traditional rewards for those who have fed the hungry, clothed the naked 
and the rest, and the traditional punishment for those who have failed to do 
so (Bessonov $478). The condemned appeal to the Virgin, who intercedes 
on their behalf. But Christ replies, ‘I can for your sake forgive sinners from 
eternal torment, from the unquenchable fire, all for your sake, Lady and 
God-bearer. But can you bear to see me, mother, crucified anew?’ To this 
the Virgin responds, ‘I cannot forget your former torments, I cannot drink 
that cup or weep with bitter tears. It is not for such a sinful people that I feel 
pity, but for the Son I bore.’ And Christ repeats his condemnation. 


In a variant hymn in this group, again echoing Matthew 25, the Virgin 
takes the place of Christ himself, welcoming the righteous into the bliss of 
heaven and consigning the wicked (who appeal to her mercy) to 
unquenchable fire (Bessonov $486). Here the ascription to the Virgin of the 


role of the eschatological judge deprives her of her more traditional and 


distinctive role of being the advocate for the defence.7^ 


But surely more important is the fact that in this group of songs it is 
regularly the Virgin to whom sinners appeal for mercy. The message of the 
hymns is that devotion to the Virgin must not be allowed to become an 
alternative to obeying the commandments. Here we hear the voice of the 
Church, with these songs serving ecclesiastical authority. The mass of the 
faithful are likely to have continued to place their hopes in the Virgin's 
compassion. And as regards these songs we can at least say that they 
attribute the Virgin's refusal of mercy not to a stern regard for justice, but to 
her distress over her Son, whom sinners crucify anew. It is Mary at the foot 
of the Cross that remains the focus of the Spiritual Verses. 


CONCLUSION 


Researchers have shown that the Spiritual Verses have as their foundation written stories, 
more or less of church production. In almost all cases their sources are to be found in Holy 
Scripture, saints’ lives or various apocrypha. It follows that the original authors of the verses 
must have been men who were either bookish or at least familiar with ecclesiastical 
literature. (Fedotov 1991: 14) 


This was the judgement of the noted religious philosopher Georgy Fedotov 
(1886-1951), written in reaction to those who saw in these hymns the 
expression of a folk culture ignorant of, and indifferent to, church teaching, 
and with pagan beliefs just beneath the surface. Certainly these singers will 
have had contact with monks and priests, and a poem like the tale of St 
Basil's taking to the bottle is in support of church discipline—in this case, 
the discouragement of drunkenness among the clergy. But we have seen that 
these hymns contain elements that are startlingly at variance with standard 
Christian belief, such as locating the remains of both Christ and the Virgin 
in the Holy Sepulchre, and describing Christ as praying to images of the 
Virgin. In addition, the recurrent confusion between John the Baptist and 
John the Divine does not suggest any direct knowledge of the Bible. Of 


course there are wide variations, and some of the Spiritual Verses show a 
good knowledge of stories from hagiography; but the songs I have cited on 


the Virgin give evidence of a piety and poetic creativity unhampered by 


written texts and ecclesiastical norms.?? 


It may be suggested that many of the departures from standard items of 
Christian belief are to be attributed to a combination of, on the one hand, a 
lack of catechetical instruction and, on the other, a dependence on icons. As 
for the first, it was an innovation in the middle of the seventeenth century 
when Patriarch Nikon instructed priests (at least those educated enough) to 
preach sermons; the Old Believers were horrified at this innovation and 
condemned it as a ‘heresy’. The ‘priestless’ Old Believers had in any case 
no clergy at all. As for the influence of icons, the standard Orthodox icon of 
the Resurrection depicts Christ rescuing Adam and Eve from Hades, but 
does not directly represent his departure from the tomb. And once Christ 
was located in the Holy Sepulchre, it was natural to think that the Mother of 
God and St John (with the Precursor and the Divine being constantly 
confused) accompanied him there— because of the familiar representations 
of the Deesis, where the Virgin and John the Baptist stand one on each side 
of Christ. As for lack of belief in the bodily assumption of the Virgin, the 


standard icon of the Dormition represents Christ taking the Virgin's soul 


from her body, but not her bodily assumption into heaven.?Ó 


One feature that appears in a number of songs is a promise that those 
who sing and hear them will receive protection from the dangers of life. A 
classic example is the close of the Dream of the all-holy Virgin (cited above 
in the section *The Virgin weeping at the cross"): 'He who knows this 
Dream and cherishes it at home ... will be protected from all misfortune'— 
and a variety of misfortunes are then listed. The very wording of such 
promises betrays the influence of magical texts that had been circulating in 
folk culture for centuries (Nikitina 1993: 52)?" 

In all, the Spiritual Verses are a striking example of how a popular cult 
to the Virgin can develop, in touch with the official Church, tolerated by the 
Church, but certainly not under her control, and able to use the imagination 
to fashion poetic images—ones that are capable of bringing fresh life to 
themes that can become hackneyed in the preaching of the clergy. 
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! See the introductions to the fascicles of Bessonov (Moscow, 1861—4), Fedotov (1991: 11-9) and 
Selivanova (2004: 5-27). 


? For Bessonov and this work, and his substantial and inadequately acknowledged debt to other 
collectors, see Hackel's introduction in the 1970 photographic reprint. I am not aware of any previous 
translations of this material. My references with § give the numbers of the texts, which are 
consecutive through the six fascicles. 


3 The Russian word is Bogoroditsa, equivalent to Theotokos. I reserve ‘Mother of God’ to 
translate Mati (Mat’) Bozh ya. 


^ Note, however, the knowledge shown in Bessonov 8226 of what is narrated of the Virgin and St 
Anne in the Nativity Gospel of St James. 


? The variant versions of this song (Bessonov II: 269—378) vary considerably in length. 


^ [n one version (876.116) the plant is called mati-plakun-trava, where mati (mother) relates to 
‘the mother of plants’ but also to the weeping Mother of God. 


7 Note that the word used here (peleny) can also mean a shroud. 


8 In another version of this poem the Crucifixion is attributed at this point to ‘the Jewish prince 
Pilate’ (Bessonov $608.35). 


? The implication is that Christ was baptized as an infant, according to later Christian practice. In 
another version the Virgin herself performs the baptism: ‘[I dreamt] as if I gave birth to you, Christ, 
covered you with swaddling-clothes, wrapped you in bands, took you to the church of God, and 
baptized you in the holy river Jordan’ ($609.9—13). 


10 Confusion between John the Baptist and the beloved disciple John the Divine occurs constantly 
in the Spiritual Verses. 


11 Tn another version, which names the right John, the Virgin is more blunt: ‘John the Divine 
means nothing to me!’ ($607.50). 


12 Other versions specify that the Virgin’s image will be in every church (e.g. $607.75). 


13 The verb here (prilozhit sya) was used specifically of kissing icons or relics, Dal’ 1903-9 III: 
1106. 


14 [n one version Christ promises, ‘I myself shall come to you, Mother, I myself shall hear your 
confession and give you communion’ ($607.68—70). 


'S There is a group of hymns on the Assumption at Bessonov §§431-6. On stylistic and metrical 
grounds I would date them late, and only one (§435) is specific about the Virgin’s bodily assumption. 


16 | omit a few lines of introduction at the beginning, and a conclusion that narrates the prodigies 
marking Christ’s death in the gospel accounts and urges the listeners to repent. 


17 The rest of the song is printed as a continuation of the speech by the Jews, both in Bessonov and 
in Selivanova (2004: 104). This seems inappropriate. 


'8 In one version the trees are distinguished: one is a cypress, one rowan, one a silver birch (§ 
391.19—24), the latter two being characteristically Russian. 


1? This ‘cathedral church’ (tserkov’ sobora) is clearly the Holy Sepulchre. 


20 Most of the versions given by Bessonov name John the Precursor (or Baptist), but a few more 
plausibly give John the Divine. 


al Cp. Bessonov §400d: ‘In a city in Rus stands a cathedral church. ... In this church Christ was 
crucified.’ This unambiguously places the Holy Sepulchre and Jerusalem in ‘Rus’. And Old Russian 
piety was firmly centred on the holy places; see Price 2000. 


22 The Russian word is moshchi, which was not used of secondary relics (in this case they would 
be Christ's grave-clothes): it is defined as ‘the imperishable body of a saint’ in Dal’ (1903-9 II: 872). 
Other versions of this poem (8876-88) avoid this, replacing the remains of Christ most often by his 
‘robes’. In one of them the tomb contains the ‘books’ of Christ (876.122), and in another the remains 
of Christ are replaced by those of St Clement of Rome (§88.116—19). 


23 The verb used is voskresnet, which refers specifically to resurrection from the dead and not just 
to Christ's appearance in glory. See Dal’ 1903—9 I: 607. 


24 In a different group of hymns on the last judgement ($8497—502) the Virgin is less prominent, 
but note $500.54—6: *There will be a truthful judgement by the heavenly king and the Mother the all- 
holy God-bearer.' Here again the Virgin shares Christ's role as the just and awesome judge. 


25 Stylistic variations should also be taken into account. The moralistic poems I have cited on 
drunkenness or the Last Judgement echo moralizing sermons, repetitive and educational, while the 
songs on Mary at the foot of the Cross have the vividness and appeal to the softer emotions 
characteristic of much Russian folk poetry. 


26 The influence of frescoes and icons on the songs describing the Last Judgement is noted by 
Nikitina 1993: 47. 


27 One should beware, however, of referring to such practices as a survival of ‘paganism’, for they 
were fully integrated into a Christian culture. See Rock 2007. 


CHAPTER 13 


THE MOTHER OF GOD IN 
FINNISH ORTHODOX 
WOMEN’S LIVED PIETY 


Converted and Skolt Sami Voices 


ELINA VUOLA 


FINLAND is one of the most Lutheran countries of the world: over 70 per 
cent of the population belongs to the Evangelical-Lutheran Church, even 
though the membership rate has been declining especially among urban 
youth. At the same time, the Orthodox tradition has a long presence in 
Finland, which is geographically and historically between the East and the 
West. 

In this chapter, I analyse two groups of Orthodox women in Finland and 
their relationship to the Mother of God (Figure 13.1).! The analysis is based 
on sixty-two ethnographic interviews and nineteen written narratives. The 
research was realized in 2013-14 in different parts of Finland. Within the 
larger data, the two groups analysed in this chapter are first, women 
converted from the Lutheran Church, and second, the indigenous Skolt 
Sami women in northeastern Lapland, all cradle Orthodox. My interest is 
guided by the perspective of lived religion, which enables a close 
understanding of the faith of ordinary adherents. The focus on gender (all 
my informants are women) is based on the fact that in the Orthodox 
tradition women are always, by definition, lay people. It is thus through 
ethnographic methods, especially interviewing, that their voices and 


theological thoughts can be made known. Further, my analysis of these two 
groups is informed by my interest in women's devotion to the Mother of 
God in two marginal contexts within Orthodoxy. Both contexts reflect a 


broader ethno-cultural process of identity formation. 


FIGURE 13.1 The village chapel of Kovero, North Karelia. A woman is decorating the icon of the 
Mother of God of Valaam 


Photo: Elina Vuola. 


ORTHODOX TRADITION IN FINLAND 


Like many other areas between competing superpowers, the borders of 
Finland have been constantly changing over the centuries and the region has 
formally belonged both to the West (Sweden) and the East (Russia), while 
managing to maintain its distinct culture and language. The area which is 
now Finland belonged to Sweden until 1809. After that, Finland was 
formally an autonomous part of the Russian Empire until 1917, when it 
gained its independence in the aftermath of the Russian Revolution. 

The Orthodox tradition has been present in the southeastern parts of 
today's Finland ever since it was first Christianized. A few years after 


Finland's independence, the Finnish Orthodox Church decided to change its 
jurisdictional position and became autonomous under the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople in 1923. The Orthodox Church acquired the status of a 
national church alongside the Lutheran Church. Today, the Orthodox 
Church has about 62,000 members, accounting for 1.1 per cent of the 
population of Finland (Trostyanskiy 2011; Kupari 2016). The Orthodox 
Church of Finland enjoys the legal status of a national church alongside the 
Lutheran Church. 

Before the Second World War, a great majority of the Orthodox citizens 
of Finland were living in Ladoga Karelia, Border Karelia, and North 
Karelia. During the period when the Grand Duchy of Finland was part of 
the Russian Empire, the religion of Orthodox Karelians was a fusion of 
Russian Orthodox and older ethnic traditions, with many pre-Christian 
features surviving up to the twentieth century (Kupari 2016). 

After the war, Finland lost significant parts of its easternmost territories, 
including most of Karelia, where the majority of Orthodox lived, to the 
Soviet Union. Over 400,000 Finnish Karelians became internally displaced 
people who were evacuated and resettled in other parts of Finland. Among 
them were about 55,000 Orthodox Christians, two-thirds of the Finnish 
Orthodox population at the time. The Orthodox Church lost about 90 per 
cent of its property (Laitila 2006; Kupari 2016). Its monasteries were 
evacuated and some of them refounded in Finland. The best-known is the 
monastery of Valaam (Valamo in Finnish), which today functions both in its 
old locations on the Russian side of the border and in Heinävesi, Finland, as 
the monastery of New Valaam. At least half of the members of the Finnish 
Orthodox Church continue to have some Karelian ancestry (Figure 13.2). 


FIGURE 13.2 A panikhida (memorial service for the departed) celebrated at the Pórtsámó forest 
graveyard, North Karelia, after a procession by boat, August 2015 


Photo: Elina Vuola. 


The Finnish evacuees included 500 Skolt Sami (sá'mmlaz in Skolt, 
kolttasaamelaiset in Finnish) from Pechenga (Petsamo). The Sami are an 
indigenous people who have historically inhabited northern Scandinavia 
and the Kola Peninsula. They are divided into several tribes of which the 
Skolt Sami is one. The traditional home area of the Skolt Sami, which 
includes Pechenga, is situated in northwestern Kola Peninsula. The Skolts 
are traditionally Orthodox by religion, Christianized in the sixteenth century 
by Russian monks. This, besides language, customs, and history, sets the 
Skolts apart from the rest of the Sami. The Skolts are a small minority both 
within the Orthodox Church (linguistically and ethnically) and among the 
other Sami (linguistically and religiously). They are thus a minority within 
two minorities in contemporary Finland. It is estimated that there are about 
1,000 Skolts, of whom around 600 are in Finland and the rest in Russia and 


Norway. Of the Finnish Skolts, today only a little more than half speak 
Skolt Sami as their mother tongue (Kolttasaamelaiset).* 

The postwar period was difficult for both Orthodox evacuees and the 
Church as a whole. Their religion was often regarded with suspicion. At 
least until the 1960s, the public image of the Orthodox Church in 
predominantly Lutheran Finland was stereotypically and openly negative: 
"The Russkies’ church’ (ryssánkirkko) points to both postwar Russophobia 
and the view of Orthodox Christians as ‘image worshippers’. Besides 
marriages to Lutherans, this is one reason why many Orthodox Karelian 
evacuees converted to the Lutheran Church (Kupari 2016). Since the 1960s 
and 1970s, the tide has almost been reversed: there are more and more 
(mostly Lutheran) converts to the Orthodox Church. In a short span of time, 
the Orthodox Church has changed from the despised Other to the favorite 
Other in the Finnish cultural and religious landscape. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC RESEARCH ON WOMEN’S 
DEVOTION TO THE VIRGIN MARY 


This chapter is based on semi-structured interviews, which I conducted in 
2013 and 2014 altogether with sixty-two Orthodox women in different parts 
of Finland, including North Karelia—close to the Russian border, the 
stronghold of the Orthodox faith in Finland—and northeastern Lapland 
among the Skolt Sami. The women were born between 1917 and 1986. 
Twenty-six of them were born and raised Orthodox, seventeen were 
converts, mostly from the Lutheran Church. Nineteen of my informants 
belong to the Skolt Sami people, all cradle Orthodox. Of that entire dataset, 
I concentrate here on the converted (seventeen interviews and nineteen 
narratives) and the Skolt Sami (nineteen). I published a call for interviews 
in all major Orthodox media, both printed and on the Internet. I also 
expressed the possibility of writing instead of being interviewed. I ended up 
receiving nineteen written narratives, some short, some longer—all from 
converted women, born between the years 1939 and 1986. Further 
informants came to me through my contacts with local parishes and some 
key informants, especially among the Skolts. Most of my informants were 


married and mothers, but there were also single and divorced women and 
those who did not have children. 

All the interviews were conducted in Finnish, and all translations from 
Finnish to English are mine (of both the recorded interviews and the written 
narratives). All the names of the informants have been changed into 
pseudonyms and no other information that would reveal their identity is 
presented. In the case of the Skolt Sámi, I do not even mention the exact 
age, because the community is so small, and many knew whom I had been 
interviewing. By the youngest generation, I refer to those born in late 1970s 
and 1980s; by the middle-aged, to those born in the 1950s and 1960s and 
early 1970s; and by the oldest generation, to those born before the 1950s. 

In the call for interviews, I stated that I am interested in how Finnish 
Orthodox women experience their relationship with the Mother of God. I 
found about half of my informants through this call: the women contacted 
me directly expressing their willingness to be interviewed. 

My main question was: What does the Mother of God mean to you? 
Other questions included: Is the Virgin Mary somehow linked to the 
position of women in the Church? Do you think Mary is more important for 
women than for men? Have there been situations or times in your life in 
which Mary was of special importance or when your relationship with her 
has changed? The first two issues in particular came up often in one way or 
the other without me directly asking. The third question proved to be 
crucial, because it elicited the most personal and emotional answers—often 
related to difficult pregnancies and deliveries, infertility, abortion, divorce, 
social hardships, issues of health, and stress about income. 

Geographically, I interviewed women in Southern Finland, in both cities 
and rural areas, several of them in the larger Helsinki region. I spent time in 
North Karelia on two occasions when I conducted several interviews in 
different locations. I spent several weeks in northeastern Lapland among the 
Skolt Sámi in 2013. I also participated in the pilgrimage of St Tryphon of 
Pechenga, the patron saint of the Skolts, twice (2013 and 2017). The 
traditional centre of Skolt culture is Sevettijärvi (Ce ‘vetjdu ‘rr in Skolt), 
where the Orthodox Church is dedicated to St Tryphon. There are other 
smaller Skolt villages on the other side of the vast Lake Inari. The 
pilgrimage visits them all every mid-August. 

In this chapter, I concentrate on two groups among my informants. First, 
I will look at the role the Virgin Mary plays in the lived piety of my 


converted informants, especially as related to the conversion process. 
Second, I will discuss the Skolt Sámi women in relation to the Virgin Mary. 
I have published on my research in other contexts (Vuola 2016, 2019; 
Kalkun and Vuola 2017) but in those I have left the converted and the Skolt 
Sámi informants out of my analysis. Of the Skolt Sámi, I have written in the 
context of pilgrimage (see Kalkun et al. 2018). 

Both groups are marginal within the larger tradition of Orthodoxy. First, 
Orthodoxy in Finland is culture- and history-specific in itself, and within it 
the growing amount of converts from the majority Lutheran church forms 
another interesting case. My converted informants articulated the Orthodox 
understanding of the Virgin Mary in terms of their Lutheran past and the 
Lutheran tradition in general. Second, the Skolt Sámi women described the 
presence and role of the Mother of God in terms of their minority ethno- 
cultural identity, one which pertains to the minority position of a small 
indigenous group within Finnish society, an ethnic minority within the 
Orthodox Church, and a linguistic and religious minority within the larger 
indigenous Sámi minority. Finally, women form an important group of their 
own in both contexts. In the Orthodox tradition, women are always 
laypeople and there are gendered practices, which affect especially women. 
My interest, guided by the approach of lived religion, is to present their 
thoughts and experiences as a normative part of the contemporary Orthodox 
tradition. 

In both *background cultures' of these two groups of Orthodox women, 
the Lutheran Church and culture for the converts, and the Skolt Sámi 
culture in the case of the Skolt women, the figure of the Mother of God 
herself is marginal. The lived, liturgical, and theological meaning of the 
Virgin Mary is meagre—if not non-existent—in the (Finnish) Lutheran 
church in spite of much shared Marian theology with the Catholic and 
Orthodox churches. It is against and in relation to this Lutheran marginality 
of Mary that my converted informants reflected their thoughts. In the Skolt 
Sámi culture, the patron saint of the Skolts, St Tryphon of Pechenga, is the 
most valued and loved figure, and not so much the Mother of God. 

Theoretically, my approach is that of lived religion, especially as it is 
employed in the analysis of the lived piety and experiences of women. 
However, the field of lived religion has tended to focus on certain 
geographical, cultural contexts and religious traditions (Ammerman 2016). 
There is very little original research on lived religion in the Orthodox 


tradition from any perspective, and gender research on Mary in religious 
studies tends to concentrate on the Catholic tradition (e.g. Gemzóe 2000; 
several articles in Hermkens et al. 2009). 

The understanding of religion as everyday practices and lived (e.g. Hall 
1997; Orsi 2002, 2005; McGuire 2008) covers different aspects of religious 
experience, questioning the dichotomy between formal and informal, 
institutional and ‘popular’, textual and ‘experienced’. My interest in my 
research was to be attentive to the theological thinking of my informants, 
understanding also theology as something that is lived and produced in the 
relation between religious institutions and the ordinary faithful. In this 
chapter, I will not focus on this part, but I have written about it elsewhere 
(Vuola 2019). 


CONVERSION, GENDER, AND THE MOTHER 
OF GOD 


There were more responses from converts than I had expected. As stated 
earlier, conversions from the Lutheran Church to the Orthodox Church have 
grown steadily in Finland. In the process of doing the interviews, I started 
asking the converted women somewhat different questions from those I 
asked women who were born and raised Orthodox. For some converted 
informants the presence of Mary in the Orthodox tradition had been a 
pulling factor. For others, the rich Marian devotion in liturgy, prayer, 
iconography, and Orthodox theology had come as a surprise, which they 
slowly embraced. A few of them recounted how the centrality of Mary in 
the Orthodox Church had been a source of suspicion even as they felt drawn 
to convert for other reasons. This was accentuated in the narratives of those 
women who had been active participants and believers in the Lutheran 
church, in which the absence of Mary is notorious. 

Some of my informants had returned to the faith of their grandparents or 
one parent. Without exception, they were descendants of Karelian Orthodox 
evacuees who had converted to Lutheranism after the war or who had raised 
their children Lutheran. Conversion is not a correct word to describe these 
interviewees, but rather return. In the case of these women, embracing 
Orthodoxy at some point in their lives was a process of very concrete return 


to family history, extended family, and religious customs they were familiar 
with, at least to some extent. I will mention this when quoting these 
informants. 

Some informants contrasted their Orthodox faith with their previous 
Lutheran identity rather strongly. This contrasting was sometimes expressed 
in terms of seeing the Lutheran Church as anti-feminine and the Orthodox 
Church as more ‘feminine’ in spite of the former ordaining women. This 
view was expressed also by some cradle Orthodox, but mostly by converts, 
which is natural because they have lived experience of both churches. In a 
country like Finland, the surrounding society and the majority Lutheran 
Church are the mirrors in issues of gender equality for the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. Most of my informants were educated, working women, who also 
sometimes perceived me as the mirror representing the ‘outsiders’ who, 
according to them, often stereotypically think of the Orthodox tradition as 
especially patriarchal. The centrality of the Mother of God, the importance 
of a variety of female saints, and the overall more sensuous, embodied 
liturgy of the Orthodox Church were contrasted with the wordiness, the 
meagreness of emotion, warmth, and the senses and the lack of Mary in 
Lutheran liturgy and spirituality. 

For example, Anna (b. 1943, Orthodox for over thirty years) said: ‘I had 
a negative relationship to the Lutheran Church. (...) I was tired of it always 
looking for something new, something refreshing. (...) My conversion was 
probably also a protest against Protestantism.' For her, the figure of the 
Mother of God did not play any role in her conversion. Also Beth (b. 1948, 
Orthodox for about twenty years) expressed very critical views of the 
Lutheran Church: ‘It is too superficial, often. For example, you accept same 
sex unions. Rock concerts in the church. The church is not at all a holy 
place for Lutherans. I have experienced it so many times.' Tina (b. 1958, 
Orthodox for about thirty years) similarly expressed her frustration with the 
Lutheran Church: ‘I didn't have any experience of the Lutheran church 
touching me. It touched my intellect, my outside, but I was not an atheist.’ 
She brought up the issue of women's positions in the two churches: *There 
are women pastors in the Lutheran Church, but do women really have a 
position in the Lutheran Church? (...) I would argue that in the Orthodox 
Church we do. (...) Women and femininity are present through the Mother 
of God. (...) I have experienced this wisdom, feminine wisdom, more in the 


Orthodox Church. (...) It is easier to be a woman there, because we have 
Mary and all the female saints." 

For her part, Martha (b. 1952, Orthodox for five years) who defined 
herself as a feminist, said: ‘I pondered whether I can join the Orthodox 
Church as a feminist. There are no female priests. Then I thought that, well, 
it is much more important for me that the Mother of God is there, all the 
feasts and texts and songs for her. She is so respected. (...) It is, like, a 
woman has a central place in the religion, at its heart.’ 

Thus, both those women who consider the Lutheran Church too liberal 
and those who are feminist and support women's ordination in the Lutheran 
Church, convert. The former seek stability and what they perceive as an 
unchanging tradition, which they did not experience in the Lutheran 
Church. The latter are conscious of the tension between their feminism and 
their conversion to a more patriarchal church—at least if women's 
ordination is the yardstick, which it was not for most of my informants. 
They also struggled socially: women like Martha described how they had to 
justify their conversion not so much spiritually but because of the perceived 
sexism and conservatism of the Orthodox Church. 

The Mother of God seemed to bridge this tension for some of these 
women. Because of her—and other female saints—the Orthodox Church 
was experienced as ‘more feminine’ in spite of the lack of women priests. 
This may not have been a pulling factor, as it was not for most of my 
converted informants, but possibly something they learned later—both as a 
reality and an argument for those who questioned their conversion. 

Furthermore, the sensuousness and beauty of the Orthodox Church and 
liturgy were considered by some interviewees as reflecting the 'more 
feminine' character of Orthodoxy. For example, Hanna (b. 1957, Orthodox 
for seven years), who also considered herself a feminist, said: ‘My daughter 
questioned my choice: “how can you as a feminist join a church where 
women cannot be priests?" (...) I see the Orthodox Church as much more 
feminine [than the Lutheran Church]. (...) The Orthodox churches are like a 
mother's uterus, round; the cupolas like a woman's breasts. (...) Orthodoxy 
is a religion of beauty, it nourishes your senses.' Later she said: 'The 
presence of womanhood comes through the God-Bearer. There is something 
quite masculine and militarist in the Lutheran Church.’ She was not against 
same-sex marriages or women's ordination in the Orthodox Church and was 
well aware of patriarchal elements in it, but besides the beauty and 


sensuousness, it was the Mother of God, more than anything, that offered 
her a feminine aspect in the divine. 

For some of my converted informants, the Mother of God had been a 
clear pulling factor to the Orthodox Church. Dora (b. 1972, conversion as 
an adult—no exact date given) is one of those who wrote to me but whom I 
did not interview. She writes: ‘The Virgin Mary is extremely important for 
me. I love and respect her. (...) She is a strong protector, leader in the battle, 
who dares and can approach God directly. (...) When I was young, I had no 
contact with the Catholic or Orthodox Churches. However, something in 
Mary was attractive already then.' She, too, commented on the lack of 
feminine presence in the Lutheran Church from which she converted: 
‘Orthodoxy is very equal and even idealizes women. Mary is actively 
present in the liturgical year and prayers. (...) In Protestantism, nothing is 
said about women, and ordination does not change it, if at the heart and 
values of faith the most important woman, mother of Jesus, is absent." 

Ella (b. 1950, Orthodox for thirteen years) wrote: ‘I was led to the 
Orthodox Church by the Virgin Mary. She guided me to a good path, and I 
think it is due to her that I have remained in the Church. (...) She led me to 
the Church and was my only and most important contact to it for a long 
time. It took me years to dare and be able to approach Christ. (...). By being 
led to the right path I mean the words of the Virgin Mary, “let it be 
according to your will"—an incomprehensible surrender for and acceptance 
of something one does not understand.' Miriam (b. 1978, Orthodox for 
about a year), whose maternal family is Orthodox from Karelia and who has 
‘always felt Orthodox’, wrote about a difficult event in her life: ‘I was 
afraid, but the face and hands of the Virgin Mary appeared in front of me, 
and she said, “be not afraid of anything". I understood that she protects me, 
and my mind became calm and strong. No human being can break that 
protection and come between me and her. (...) It was a pivotal moment in 
my life. The Virgin Mary invited me to where my heart had known to 
belong (...)' (Figure 13.3). 


FIGURE 13.3 Orthodox women during a procession by boat in Hoilola, North Karelia, August 
2015 
Photo: Elina Vuola. 


For some, the Virgin Mary played no role in their conversion and she 
even formed an obstacle, since most of them converted from the Lutheran 
Church and may have been raised with the idea that devotion to Mary is 
something heretical or at least non-Lutheran. Pia (b. 1972, Orthodox for 
nine years) wrote: 'At first, the Virgin Mary felt foreign. She was not 
important for me when I was a child. (...) After becoming Orthodox, I took 
up the habit of lighting a candle in front of the icon of the Mother of God 
and praying there. (...) The fact that she was mentioned continuously in the 
liturgy made me think about her and approach her in a totally new way. (...) 
Through the prayers, the Virgin Mary has become a second mother for me. 
(...) She is the kind of mother we all should have. (...) Through her, I 
experience that also we ordinary women are respected in the Church.’ 

Kati (b. 1984, joined the Orthodox Church as an adult—no exact date 
given) wrote in her narrative that ‘I experience the Mother of God both very 
close to me and very holy. (...) When I was for the first time in an Orthodox 


vigil, I was startled and found it odd when it was said “the Most Holy God- 
bearer, save us through your intercession”. Slowly my relationship to her 
changed. (...) First it was the songs and prayers and texts, but finally I 
dared to approach her myself, cautiously at first. But I started to experience 
her love and care.’ 

Finally, Helena (b. 1939, Orthodox for about thirty-five years) wrote that 
the Virgin Mary did not mean much to her when she was still Lutheran. 
Helena, too, has Orthodox roots in her family and used the term ‘return’ 
instead of conversion. She wrote about her doubts about Orthodoxy in 
general and about the Virgin Mary in particular. It was strange for her that 
the Mother of God held such importance in the Orthodox Church. She was 
advised by an Orthodox bishop to pray, take part in the Eucharist, and read 
Orthodox literature—that is how she would mature and also understand the 
love of the Mother of God. ‘That is more or less what happened, to some 
extent at least’, she wrote. ‘It is very fulfilling to sing with others, to praise 
the Holy Mother who loves us all (also me).' 

In sum, for my converted informants, the Mother of God was both a 
pulling factor to the Orthodox Church and something they learned to love 
and trust even when Mary was not important for them at the moment of 
conversion. Sometimes they first had to overcome feelings of strangeness. 
The process was mostly described either as a sudden experience of 
protection and presence (in some cases) or as something gained through the 
practice of prayer, singing, attending liturgy, and the icons (on iconic piety, 
see Shevzov 2000, 2007). Even when the (main) reason for conversion was 
not the Virgin Mary, for all my converted informants she was an important, 
even central, and intimate part of their faith at the moment of my research. 
The formation of their Orthodox identity was largely contrasted with the 
majority Lutheran tradition and the perceived lack of Mary—and other 
female figures—in it. 


SKOLT SAMI WOMEN AND THE VIRGIN 
MARY 


The Skolt Sami are a small linguistic and religious group within the 
indigenous Sami of northern Scandinavia. At the same time, they are also a 


linguistic and ethnic minority among the Orthodox minority in Finland. 
They thus form a minority within a minority in two different contexts. 

After Finland ceded Pechenga to the Soviet Union, the Finnish Skolt 
Sámi were resettled in three villages situated on different sides of Lake 
Inari. The Skolts lost access to their ancestral fishing and hunting grounds, 
which resulted in the disintegration of their traditional way of life. The 
Skolt Sámi culture has suffered severely from Finnish national assimilation 
policies. For instance, Skolt children were placed in boarding schools, far 
away from Skolt villages, in which speaking the Skolt Sámi language was 
prohibited. The second-generation displaced Skolts, born in the 1950s and 
1960s, experienced these measures most harshly. They lost the ability to 
speak Skolt Sámi fluently and in the process learned to feel ashamed of 
their Skolt identity. Starting in the 1970s, the assimilation policies were 
gradually lifted. Over the course of the past few decades, intensive 
measures have been taken to revive the Skolt Sámi language, which is still 
severely endangered. Third-generation displaced Skolts, who are by and 
large more educated than their parents and grandparents, have been most 
active in the preservation and revitalization of Skolt culture. 

Skolt Sámi culture is intimately connected with the Orthodox faith 
(Figure 13.4). Eastern Christian influences set Skolts apart from other 
Scandinavian Sámi groups, a difference that has historically been a source 
of discrimination within the wider Sami community. 
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FIGURE 13.4 The Orthodox church of Nellim, one of the Skolt Sámi villages in Finnish Lapland. 
August 2014 
Photo: Elina Vuola. 


However, it has also facilitated the maintenance of a distinctive Skolt 
identity. The Orthodox Church and tradition are important for the Skolt 
Sámi. For many older interviewees, it was difficult to separate religion and 
culture, for ‘to be Skolt Sami is to be Orthodox’. Among the younger 
generations, there is more variation. The more general trends of 
secularization and detachment from religious institutions are also noticeable 
in the Skolt community. However, even those Skolts who are not religiously 
active and are critical towards or feel distanced from the Church do not 
usually leave it altogether. As one younger informant stated, ‘Orthodoxy is 
the glue that holds the Skolt culture together". 

St Tryphon of Pechenga (Páá 'ss Treeffan in Skolt, 1495—1583) preached 
the Orthodox religion to the Skolt Sámi in the sixteenth century and 


founded the Pechenga Monastery. He is considered the patron saint of the 
Skolts. The Skolts' deep reverence for St Tryphon is evident, for example, 
in the presence of his icons in Skolt homes, churches, and chapels. Several 
of the latter have also been dedicated to him (more in Kalkun et al. 2018). 

Since my broad interest was in women's lived devotion of the Virgin 
Mary, it is something I asked the Skolt Sámi informants as well. However, I 
noticed quite soon that I did not get many responses beyond statements of 
the general importance of the Mother of God in Orthodoxy. Given that the 
contemporary religious identity of the Skolts has been little researched (for 
an exception, see Rantakeisu 2015), the interviews took a form in which my 
informants either talked about the history and present-day Skolt culture or, 
as part of that, of the meaning of the Orthodox faith for them more 
generally. Thus, one of my results among the Skolt Sami is that the Virgin 
Mary seems to have less (gendered) meaning for the Skolts than for my 
interviewees in other parts of Finland, whether they have Karelian roots or 
not. Whereas I heard personal, even passionate, narratives about the 
importance of the Mother of God especially for women among the latter, 
both converted and cradle Orthodox (see Vuola 2019), the Skolt Sámi 
women reflected more on their Orthodox faith in general and on St 
Tryphon, specifically. 

An important aspect to be taken into account is that the Skolts as 
indigenous people have been studied and interviewed by researchers in a 
variety of disciplines. The older ones especially are tired of researchers— 
something that I heard several times. Related to that, there may be aspects 
of their culture which they are not willing to share with outsiders. I have to 
respect that and be limited in my conclusions to what I received. Some of 
my informants said, however, that they were pleased that someone is 
interested in their contemporary religious identity, and not just their 
language, ethno-cultural habits and customs, history, or music. 

Reading the transcriptions of my Skolt interviews now, I notice that I 
have sometimes 'pressed' my informants about the Mother of God, 
especially in the first interviews, in order to have comparable material with 
the rest of the interviews. At some point, I decided that I would ask about 
Mary—as I did in all my interviews—but let my Skolt informants take a 
stronger lead in the interview. 

By and large, the Orthodox faith is very important for the Skolt Sami, 
even to the extent of it being the cultural glue that holds them together, and 


that ‘to be Skolt is to be Orthodox’. There was some variation in the 
younger generation, but even among them, the relationship to the Orthodox 
tradition was strong and mainly positive. I learned about specific Skolt 
habits and beliefs, which most probably stem from their lifestyle before the 
war and their relationship with nature. For the sake of this chapter, I will 
next present excerpts from my interviews in which the Virgin Mary (Nijdd 
Mà rjj in Skolt) plays a role—remembering what I said above about her 
meagreness in the data. 

I did most of the interviews at my informants' homes. There was an icon 
corner in practically all of them. Most often there were icons of St Tryphon 
and the Mother of God. Women are, by and large, more active than men in 
the Church and the revitalization processes of the Skolt culture. 

Several women told me that they have received an icon of the Mother of 
God at birth or at some other important life event. Icons of the Mother of 
God were considered women's icons and those of St Tryphon more as 
men's icons, even when he is important to women as well. For the Skolt 
Sami women, the Mother of God is above all someone for whose 
intercession one prays, which is a standard Orthodox way of thought. My 
informants prayed in front of their Virgin Mary icons. Only a handful of 
them responded in the affirmative when I asked if there are any specifically 
Skolt beliefs or practices related to the Mother of God. The Orthodox faith 
has been internalized at a young age, through example, and for many 
interviewees it was difficult to verbalize their faith. ‘I don’t know why one 
does this’ was something I heard often when I asked my ‘why’ questions. 
One middle-aged interviewee said she had asked her parents the same, but 
the response had been ‘that is how it is, that is what you are supposed to 
do’. 

Tyyne (oldest generation) told me of a habit she learned from her mother 
and other older women: when baking bread one should not scrape the 
dough from the table by knife, because ‘it is like scraping a mother’s 
breast’. She herself linked this also to Mother Mary’s breast. 

Other Skolt informants said, for example that ‘how I have thought about 
it is that Mary is the one who gave birth. What about the father? How come 
God became the father when Mary gave birth? Who did it to Mary? (...) If 
she had not been with men, how did she then get the child in her? (...) So it 
is Mary that one could worship [the informant used the word to worship, 


not to venerate] because she made God (...) who came to the world through 
her. Otherwise we would not have God.’ (Anastasia, the oldest generation.) 

The oldest informants still remembered the times and the traditional way 
of life before the war, especially of those who lived far away from the 
Pechenga monastery, which meant a meagre presence of the formal Church 
and priests. The customs and beliefs were learned at home, often with very 
little formal religious education. The Skolts in the Pechenga area lived in 
closer relation to the monastery and the institutional church. 

Anni, middle-aged, interpreted her icon of the Mother of God as 
depicting motherly love and tenderness. The Mother of God is a source of 
comfort. She was an exception among my Skolt informants when she 
explicitly said that the Mother of God is more important for her than St 
Tryphon, although acknowledging his importance for her tribe. Most of my 
informants valued St Tryphon more, either saying it explicitly or just 
talking more about him and not having so much to say about the Mother of 
God beyond the custom of having an icon of her or acknowledging her 
general importance. However, when I asked more, most of them said that 
the Virgin Mary is the one they pray to and feel closer to, especially at times 
of crisis. Whether there is tension between ethnic and gender identity is 
difficult to say. Possibly the combination of St Tryphon and the Mother of 
God—the two whose icons I saw at most informants’ homes—is what 
supports both ethnic and gender identity. 

Anni started to talk about the position of women in the Orthodox Church 
and Skolt Sámi culture. She even asked why the Church has only male 
priests. According to her, women are respected as volunteers. Nevertheless, 
the Church for her is ‘the mother and the father’, and you can go to them as 
you are, man or woman. The traditional Skolt way of Orthodoxy, which 
consisted of big festivals such as weddings, is not a reality anymore. 

Anni told me that, in the Skolt Sámi culture, men are traditionally more 
valued than women, but that it is women who have been more persistent: 
working hard, which includes fishing and reindeer herding. Even as 
recently as her mother's generation, young women were married away 
without their permission. She did not link this to the Orthodox tradition, but 
rather to old habits of the Skolt Sámi culture. 

As for the Virgin Mary, she said that her icon of the Mother of God is 
important for her: ‘It is a window to prayer. If you are really sad or even 
bitter, by looking at the icon you get strength, and the bitterness fades away. 


Lighting a candle [in front of an icon], when I am too tired to pray, I feel 
that the smoke gives you strength and faith. When my mother was about to 
die, I opened the window and had a candle lit all the day, because I knew 
she was about to leave. The candle was lit all the time. (...) For me, the 
candle is important.” 

A younger woman, lida, stated how her only icon is that of St Tryphon, 
since ‘he is the one who baptized us.’ She continued: ‘We don't get any 
religious education from men. It is mothers who raise their daughters. The 
man is often absent anyway. I don’t think young men put icons on their 
walls. I doubt they would.’ She also described how her older female relative 
had said that “women have the Mother of God and men have Tryphon’ and 
that is why there are men’s and women’s icons. 

Some informants were critical of what they perceived as male 
dominance in the Orthodox Church. Kaisa, of the youngest generation, said 
when I asked her about icons: ‘I prefer an icon of the Virgin Mary. It has 
always been confusing for me that most persons in Orthodox icons are tall 
blond men. How come, didn’t they look a bit different in the Middle East? 
(...) I prefer an icon of the Virgin Mary. (...) In the Orthodox Church, there 
are Jesus and these others; it is very male dominated. There are very few 
visible women. Maybe that is why it [Mary] calls my attention and gets my 
sympathies.’ 

According to middle-aged Siina, Mary is more important for women 
than for men. ‘I think it is because she is the mother of baby Jesus. (...) 
That you sort of see your own mother in her ... their relationship or 
something like that. She kind of brings that forward.’ For her, the Virgin 
Mary is someone to resort to, even though she is in the background, 
compared with Jesus and God. ‘She is in the behind, around us. She is like a 
wall.’ 

Another younger informant, Katrina, was very critical of the Orthodox 
Church even though she also acknowledged its positive meanings for the 
Skolts. She paralleled her critique with the role of the Lutheran Church 
among the other Sami groups: religion has been a major reason for the loss 
of traditional beliefs, habits, and music (banning the traditional yoik, for 
example, now revitalized) of the Northern Sami, the biggest Sami group. 
The Orthodox Church was not as strict on the traditional culture of the 
Skolts, but that history is not without problems either. 


Katrina said that those Orthodox priests who serve in the Skolt areas 
should learn the language. She considered herself typical of her generation 
of Skolts in that she is rather secularized and even critical of religion, but at 
the same time belongs to the Church and would not leave. As for the Virgin 
Mary, Katrina pointed to the fact that, in Skolt Sámi language, her name 
means ‘Maiden Mary’ (Nijdd Mà rjj), which emphasizes her age and not 
her sexual inexperience. In spite of all her criticism of the Church, she said 
that she does have an icon on her wall. When I asked which one, she 
laughed and said: ‘Well, in fact the Virgin Mary! (...) Those old dudes with 
their beards don't exactly attract me, 1f I say it straight. Maybe that is why 
Mary.’ 

There are thus generational differences in relation to the Orthodox 
Church among the Skolt Sami, but this should not be exaggerated. The 
young Skolts tend not to leave the church, as so many of their generation in 
Finland do, and they also acknowledge positive elements in the meaning of 
Orthodoxy for the Skolt Sami culture and identity. Centuries of Orthodox 
faith, practices, and habits have set the Skolts apart from the other Sami 
groups, which is probably why it remains a part of the distinct cultural 
identity of the Skolts, not only in relation to the majority Finnish culture but 
also to the other Sami groups. 

For the oldest generation, the source of their knowledge of Orthodoxy in 
general and the Virgin Mary specifically is by and large oral tradition. The 
Orthodoxy of the Skolts before the war and the relocation was formed in 
relation to their traditional way of life, the culture, and its beliefs and 
practices.” The younger generation, more educated and less tied to the Skolt 
tradition—also through living outside the Skolt autonomous area—than 
their older relatives, is affected by the same trends of secularization and 
critique of religious institutions as their generation in general. The middle 
generation is the one most affected by the loss of language and culture. 
Thus, for them, the Orthodox tradition is not so much related to its prewar 
meanings but to its importance as a source of continuation and identity in a 
context which threatened the very existence of the distinctive Skolt culture. 
These generational differences are clear in my data, but as I have noted, 
they should not be exaggerated: in the interviews, representatives of all 
generations recognized the overall meaning of Orthodoxy for the Skolt 
culture and ethnic identity, and even the youngest wanted to remain 
members of the church (Figure 13.5). 


FIGURE 13.5 Skolt Sami women and other participants in the liturgy at the Sevettijärvi Orthodox 
church during the pilgrimage of St Tryphon of Pechenga, August 2017. His icon is in the front. The 
Metropolitan Elia of Oulu is preaching 


Photo: Elina Vuola. 


My broad conclusion from my data gathered among the Skolt Sámi is 
that, of the Orthodox saints, St Tryphon as an ethno-cultural symbol seems 
to be more important than the Mother of God for Skolt Sámi women, 
underscoring his importance for their ethnic identity. This does not mean 
that there were no gendered aspects in the interviews. By and large, these 
were usually not related to the figure of the Mother of God but to women's 
roles in both Skolt culture and the Orthodox Church. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this chapter, I have analysed my ethnographic data among contemporary 
Finnish Orthodox women, and within this minority religion, two specific 
groups, which could be understood as minorities within the minority. In 
spite of a trend of conversion from the Lutheran Church to the Orthodox 
Church, it is a phenomenon that has not been greatly researched. The 
converted women in my data tended to reflect on their image of the Mother 
of God in relation to their previous Lutheran identity, in which the Virgin 
Mary plays a marginal role or in relation to the majority Lutheran tradition 
in general. My informants were well aware of the image of the Orthodox 
Church as a more patriarchal tradition than the Lutheran church. They 
‘used’ Mary—and other female saints—as one form of negotiation of this 
tension. 

Also among my Skolt Sami informants, the Virgin Mary is not often 
present, although for totally different reasons than in the case of my former 
Lutheran informants. The identity formation of my Skolt informants, both 
as Orthodox and Skolt, tended to value the Orthodox faith in general and St 
Tryphon, specifically. The figure of the Mother of God is thus less 
accentuated in Skolt Orthodoxy than St Tryphon as their patron saint. When 
it comes to the meaning of Orthodoxy for the Skolts in general, there are 
generational differences. However, the Orthodox faith and tradition have 
been so central for the Skolts in the course of their traumatic history, that 
even the youngest informants recognized it and, in spite of their criticism, 
tended not to leave the Church formally. 

These minorities of a minority—in the case of the Skolts, and also 
among the rest of the Sami, the only indigenous minority people in the 
European Union recognized by the United Nations as such—are examples 
of the multiplicity of ways in which the relationship to the Mother of God is 
construed within the Orthodox tradition—sometimes in contrast with the 
formal institution. Women have gendered interpretations of the Mother of 
God, which I analyse in detail elsewhere (Vuola 2019). The Virgin Mary 
may become a source of negotiation and identity formation, which is 
especially the case among those converted to Orthodoxy from the Lutheran 
Church. For the Skolt women, too, Mary has gendered meanings, but the 
importance of St Tryphon for the Skolt culture also remains central for the 
women. 

For some (especially younger) Skolt informants, Mary represented 
femininity, motherhood, and womanhood, just as for my converted 


informants. The lack of female figures as sources of identification was 
pointed out in the Lutheran Church. At the same time, the importance of 
Mary in the Orthodox tradition was contrasted with the dominance of male 
figures (in the hierarchy of the Church, among the saints, in the icons, and 
so on). In these cases, the Mother of God served as an important source of 
identification for women, both Skolt and non-Skolt. 

The approach of lived religion enables this kind of heterogeneity to be 
brought forward in any religious tradition. The Orthodox tradition has not 
been much researched either from a lived religion or from a gender 
perspective. In this chapter, I have aimed to fill this double vacuum. The 
voices and identities of ‘ordinary faithful’ are not homogenous either: there 
are cultural, linguistic, historical, ethnic, and gender differences among 
them. My informants’ devotion to the Mother of God reflects all these 
differences, sometimes overlapping, sometimes not. Even when there 
certainly are gendered meanings in women’s devotion to the Virgin Mary, 
they are construed in a continuum of continuity and change within 
Orthodoxy. The importance of Mary for Orthodox women is related not 
only to gender but also to ethnicity, family history, and the norms of the 
surrounding society. 
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? Please note that the people shown in the pictures of this chapter are not my interviewees. 
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August 2018. 


4 Anni is probably referring here to something I heard in several interviews with the Skolt Sami. 
Their burial practices include all sorts of openings or loosenings: leaving the shoe laces of the 
deceased untied, cutting the tip of the traditional pointed reindeer-skin shoes, untying all ribbons, 
knots and buttons, and in Anni’s case, opening the window: ‘so that you can move, that your spirit 
does not get tied down’. 


5 In the analysis of my larger body of data (Vuola 2019), I pay attention to the general high level 
of education of Finnish women, which includes substantial knowledge of the theology and teachings 
of the Orthodox Church. This was less accentuated among the Skolts, especially the oldest 
generation, which is understandable taken the thin presence of the institutional Church in their lives 
before the war and the lower level of formal education of that generation of Skolts. 


CHAPTER 14 


MARIAN DEVOTION IN 
THE CONTEMPORARY 
EASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


NURIT STADLER 


IN this chapter, I discuss the veneration of Mary in the contemporary 
Eastern Mediterranean, a predominantly Muslim dominated region. Mary's 
devotion is influenced by specific endemic reasons that are unique to this 
region. First, Mary 1s considered an autochthonous-canonical figure. From 
the earliest Christian traditions we learn that Mary's birth, life, motherhood, 
Dormition, and Assumption took place in Eastern Mediterranean lands. 
Second, the unique modern history of Christianity in the region, due to the 
influences of Ottoman rule as well as European colonialism, plays an 
important part. Third, the legacy of post-colonialism, the effects of 
nationalism in the nation states, as well as the impact of Islam and the 
Arabization of the various aspects of the churches and Christian 
communities therein, form the contemporary context. All these factors have 
created a unique portrait of Mary in the Eastern Mediterranean: Because 
Christianity is not the dominant religion, Mary is seen as the mother of 
minorities, a venerated image used by the oppressed, and an icon of a 
Christian identity under threat in the birthplace of Christianity. 


MARY IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


In the Eastern Mediterranean region Mary is the mother of minorities, 
whether she is venerated by Christian minorities living within Muslim 
majority societies (such as Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Palestine) or in a Jewish 
majority state (Israel). What 1s the meaning of Mary's veneration in the 
place where she apparently lived? As appears from various ethnographies 
conducted in the region and my own work in Israel/Palestine, Mary serves 
as a powerful symbol and an icon used by minorities to reinforce and 
invigorate Christian local identity and imagination. In this context, 
minorities use Mary's symbols and rituals as a means of empowerment to 
oppose inequality, a way to challenge Eastern Mediterranean states, and a 
vehicle to voice discontent about the claiming of lands, exclusion, and 
growing violence in the region. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean sacred places are palimpsests of historical, 
archetypical narratives and the materialization of rituals and pilgrimages. 
Over the ages, Christians have created in the Holy Land a landscape, 
physical as well as symbolic, that reflects their own perceptions of biblical 
events and scriptural texts (Wilkinson 1990; Halbwachs 1992). According 
to Luke, Jerusalem was the city which Jesus visited during his childhood, 
and in all four gospels, where he cleansed the Temple, chasing traders out 
of the sacred precinct. The gospels end with accounts of Jesus' Last Supper, 
his arrest in Gethsemane, his trial, his Crucifixion at Golgotha, his burial 
nearby, and the Resurrection and Ascension as well as his prophecy to 
return. All these canonical actions were materialized in different times 
through history, and constructed as territorial landmarks within Jerusalem 
as an axis mundi. For Mary, the apocryphal literature provided ample data 
about her childhood, her life, Dormition, and Assumption, thus just like 
Jesus her life events materialized in the landscape. Devotion to Mary is 
based upon a fixed liturgical set of long-established texts and rituals that are 
kept with great respect by the local clergy of the different communities, 
especially the Catholic and Orthodox Churches. For example, in Jerusalem, 
as explained by various members of the clergy I have interviewed, by 
preserving Marian veneration they wish to follow the scriptural tradition 
and to preserve what they see as the most authentic way of worshiping 
Mary in her homeland. 


Pilgrims to the ‘Holy Land’ bring the scriptures to life when visiting 
canonical sites. Marian topography began to take shape after the Council of 
Ephesus (431) that reinforced the doctrine of Mary as Theotokos; relics, 
places, and texts have become a significant component of Christian sacred 
topography in the Eastern Mediterranean. In her seminal work, Ora Limor 
(2014: 12) portrays the evolution of Marian geography in the area, starting 
with late antiquity, more specifically the fifth and sixth centuries, when 
Theodosius in 530 established three places of devotion. These were the 
Kathisma Church on the road to Bethlehem where, according to the 
Protevangelium, Mary set down to rest on her way to Bethlehem (Rubin 
2009: 59), Mary's tomb in the Kidron Valley, and Mary's place of birth near 
the pool of Bethesda. These places relate to special feasts such as the 
Annunciation (25 March), Mary's Nativity (8 September), her presentation 
in the Temple (21 November), and the Dormition (15 August). According to 
Limor, what also influenced Marian veneration was the account of a pilgrim 
from Piacenza who claimed to see the icon of Mary and her girdle as well 
as the veil she used to have on her head. The items of Mary scattered in the 
lands she visited have fascinated Christian devotees. The Galilean section 
of the Piacenza pilgrim's description included Mary's flagon and bread 
basket, the chair on which she sat when the angel came to her, Mary's 
house, her clothes, Mary's robe, and a large cloth that Mary wove for the 
Temple (parochet), all related to miracles and the construction of sacred 
places (Limor 2014: 13). In 724 Willibald described the complete course of 
Mary's funeral procession, a description that involved a cornucopia of 
rituals and celebrations, such as Mary's Dormition on Mount Zion, the 
place where, according to Christian tradition, the Jews attempted to harm 
her body, and her burial place in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, sites that have 
seen worship until today. As such, the Eastern Mediterranean landscape is 
the area where the sacred geography of Mary evolved in churches, chapels, 
and shrines that commemorate images depicting her life, and the ritualistic 
map that juxtaposes Jesus' route in the Holy Land. 

In the period of Western medieval domination of the Holy Land, other 
images and details were added to the Eastern Mediterranean veneration of 
Mary. For example: at the Holy Sepulchre, on the Temple Mount, on Mount 
Zion, on the Mount of Olives, on the road to Bethlehem, and Ein Kerem 
village. Impressive European churches dedicated to Mary flourished around 
the Holy Land, and sacred places were constructed which housed such 


features as her house, bed, the sites upon which she stood, rested, fed her 
baby, and icons connected to her (Limor 2014: 17); many are still venerated 
today. In those times her triumphant, heavenly, and glorified aspects were 
emphasized in the West having a major effect on her veneration in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

During the fourteenth century, the role of the Franciscans as custodians 
of the holy places reinforced a process of ‘Marianization’. The Franciscans 
followed the route of Christ on his way to Golgotha, a path that Mary 
followed after the Crucifixion by visiting the places her son walked on. 
Following her, they created a Marian route referring to the places she 
visited as a witness to the Passion, stressing her compassion as a mother. To 
this route new places were added: her school, the house where she was 
born, her tomb, and at the Mount of Olives, the place where the angel 
Gabriel brought Mary a palm branch and informed her that she would soon 
depart from this world, and where later she was assumed to heaven (Limor 
2014: 18). Mount Zion became a powerful Marian devotional site during 
the fifteenth century as it was resplendent with Marian traditions, for 
example, the house where she resided after the Resurrection, the place 
where she met Mary Magdalene, the stone where she sat and listen to Jesus 
in the morning of his Ascension, and many more. Following the journey of 
Joseph and Mary, ‘heavy with child’ (Luke 2:5), on the road to Bethlehem, 
that town became a centre for Mary's devotion, for example the milk grotto, 
the place where according to tradition the holy family found refuge during 
the ‘slaughter of the innocents’. The name derived from the story that a 
‘drop of milk’ of the Virgin Mary fell on the floor of the cave and changed 
its colour to white. The space, which contains three different caves, is 
visited by pilgrims in the hope of healing infertile couples (Sered 1991). 

All these events point to the evolution of Mary's image in the Holy 
Land; however, Mary's devotion was and still is empowered by the politics 
of the region with respect to the power of states and demographic changes 
in the Middle East. While in Christian countries worldwide the cult of Mary 
is strengthening and often related to national identity, places such as 
Lourdes, Fatima, Guadalupe, Tinos, and others, in countries that are not 
Christian, especially within states in the region of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, nowadays Mary's worship embodies a nature of resistance, 
be it symbolic or active. 


THE MOTHER OF MINORITIES: MARY IN 
THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN AS VEHICLE 
OF RESISTANCE 


In contrast to her traditions in the Holy Land of old, the image and role of 
Mary has changed considerably in modern Eastern Mediterranean countries, 
due to constant wars, the impact of changing rules, and modern imperialism 
(Stadler 2015). Christianity no longer dominates the area; its communities 
are relatively powerless as well as having lesser means and political 
strength. In this situation, Christians consist of small minorities, living in a 
multi-religious context, sometimes surviving in harsh conditions amidst 
violence. In these contexts, Marian devotion has been transformed. As 
mother of the subalterns and dispersed, Mary gives comfort to oppressed 
minorities, as well as serving as an avenger, particularly in troubled times. 
In this reality, local Christians use Marian veneration to reinforce their 
identity, their minority rights, and by reviving sacred places of Mary and 
her representation, to position themselves in a complex religious field 
(Jansen 2009: 34). The veneration of Mary takes place in what Couroucli 
(2012: 1—2) terms ‘a post-Ottoman space’, in which ethno-religious 
minorities have been banned from national territories many times over the 
last hundred years for the purpose of establishing homogeneous national 
territories (see also Hermkens et al. 2009; Jansen 2009; Aubin-Boltanski 
2014). In places such as Syria, Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Israel/Palestine, Mary is no longer a triumphant icon like she was during the 
Middle Ages, but she is the mother of the oppressed, and Mary's places are 
a physical representation of their homeland. For instance, Jansen's study 
(2009: 33—8) on Marian veneration in Jordan shows that the nexus between 
identity, power, and place is crucial to understanding the kingdom's 
predominately Muslim society. More specifically, she discusses how two 
local renderings of the Virgin—a bronze statue and an oil painting of the 
Pietà scene—represent shifts in the local distribution of power between 
Christians and Muslims. It is in this same context that Glenn Bowman 
(2012) has examined the veneration of Mary in the West Bank. Bowman 
examines the multivocality of her shrine at Bir es-Saiyideh (the Well of Our 
Lady in Beit Sahour) and its significance for both local and national secular 


Palestinian identities. He analyses the multiple meanings of the shrine and 
identities of the participating groups. In the town of Beit Sahour the local 
municipality has organized an appreciable amount of nonviolent resistance 
against the Israeli occupation (Bowman 2012: 15). 

Conversely, the figure of the Virgin in Eastern Mediterranean lands can 
be understood, in Winter's turn of phrase (1995: 52), as a ‘collective solace’ 
from bereavement, or a way to commemorate the dead that strengthens the 
bonds between a people slowly losing their land. Hermkens et al. (2009: 1) 
observed that ‘modernity produces power inequality’ between sexes, ethnic 
groups, religions, and age groups. As a result, in places such as the Eastern 
Mediterranean people have turned ‘to Mary in order to seek help and 
empowerment’. 

The use of the image of Mary as the mother of the oppressed 
representing minority voices is apparent in various ceremonies and sacred 
places dedicated to Mary: her icon is carried out by Catholic girls in the 
celebrations of the end of May in the streets of the old city of Jerusalem 
(Figure 14.1). In 2015 the Vatican canonized Mariam Bawardi as the first 
Palestinian saint. Her home and shrine are both located in the village of 
Ibellin (Figure 14.2). According to the textual tradition, Mariam was born in 
1846 and became a Carmelite nun who later endured demonic visitations 
and stigmata. Mary is venerated in two churches dedicated to her name, one 
Catholic and the other Orthodox, representing the two traditions at Ibellin. 
Christians, as well as Muslim women coming to ask for the saint’s help 
with infertility and family issues, venerate the shrine and the house. Every 
year at the end of October local Catholics arrive at the procession at Deir 
Rafat, a Catholic monastery, also known as the Shrine of Our Lady Queen 
of Palestine and the Holy Land (Figure 14.3). In a fieldwork interview in 
2010, the Latin Patriarch Emeritus, Michel Sabbah, expressed Mary’s role 
as a symbol of Christian belonging and solace: ‘The role of Mary is greater 
nowadays in Christian life, especially among those in the Holy Land. ... 
She is to be the protector of all activities for dialogue, reconciliation, and 
peace, the fruits that must be accomplished thanks to her motherly 
intervention, the gift of peace that was stated when she gave birth to Jesus, 
her son, our God’. 


FIGURE 14.1 Catholic Girls holding the icon of Mary, the celebrations of the end of May 
Photo: Nurit Stadler, 30 May 2010. 


FIGURE 14.2 The statue of Mariam Bawardy 
Photo: Nurit Stadler, 2013. 


FIGURE 14.3 Our Lady of Palestine 
Photo: Nurit Stadler, 2015. 


During 2009 in a Greek Orthodox Church placed in the heart of the old 
town of Ramle, near Tel Aviv, an icon of Mary was found mysteriously 
dripping oil and attracted many visitors to the church. In February 2014, 
people flocked to Tarshiha, a small town in northern Israel, to view a statue 
of the Virgin Mary that residents have testified to having seen ‘weep’ oil. 
The family in whose home the statue resides says that it is most striking 
when a 'tear' seems to roll down the statue's cheek. Members from the 
family said that they have witnessed a miracle in their living room. Osama 
Khoury, the owner, suggested in an interview that his wife Amira found the 
statue ‘covered with oil’; Amira said the statue ‘spoke to her’ and told her 
not to be afraid. After a neighbour witnessed the oil, word soon spread. 


Our Lady of the Wall is a new Marian site which was painted in 2010 on 
the Palestinian side of the Separation Wall, next to the Emmanuel 
monastery, as a response to the building of the high wall and its limitations 
(Figure 14.4). According to the nuns of the Emmanuel Monastery, it arose 
from a request of nuns living near the wall; a British iconographer, Ian 
Knowles, a former priest, was commissioned by the nuns and local 
Christians to paint an icon of Mary on its Palestinian side. The icon is less 
than 550 yards due east of Rachel's Tomb in Bethlehem and has become a 
site of pilgrimage and veneration. Nestled among graffiti and new drawings, 
the icon graces a corner block of the towering, gray wall. The mural depicts, 
first and foremost, the iconography of the pregnant mother in Byzantine art 
and it is fused with some Western attributes and interpretations of Mary. In 
this mural, Mary presses her outer garment close to her chest, while 
opening her mantle to serve as a safe refuge. Moreover, an iconographical 
model of the pregnant mother is also amalgamated with some attributes of 
the Woman of the Apocalypse in Revelation 12. These examples mark the 
uniqueness of the image of Mary in the Eastern Mediterranean world, and 
how she has come to be a representative of the voice of the minorities and 
oppressed. 
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FIGURE 14.4 Our Lady on the Wall 
Photo: Guy Raivitz, 2018, with permission. 


THE MOTHER OF JERUSALEM AND THE 
DORMITION FEAST 


The Procession 


In the Tomb of Mary, fieldwork consists of my own participant observations 
carried out in Jerusalem starting in August 2003 at Orthodox Masses, 
blessings, processions, rosaries, and other displays of worship during the 
Feast of the Dormition, which is celebrated every year between 25 August 
and 5 September. In particular, this involves the Dormition Procession and 
the Rituals at the Tomb. The nocturnal procession sets off from the 


Metoxion' Church towards the Tomb of Mary, every 25 August, and after 
ten days a second procession is held on 5 September during daylight hours, 
in order to take the icon back to its place. In the following, I only discuss 
the first procession. I focus especially on the clergy of the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem; pilgrims from throughout the Orthodox world, 
most of whom arrive in small groups that are led by their own priest; and 
Orthodox Christian Arabs from the Palestinian territories and Israel. The 
local Arab devotees are far and away the largest group, despite the fact that 
they are a community in crisis. Their population is declining; they are 
alienated from an increasingly unsympathetic Israeli body politics (Cragg 
199]: 235, 237; Dumper 2002: 105), and frowned upon by radical Islamic 
elements. 

In Jerusalem, the Greek Orthodox Church considers itself to be the only 
authentic stream of Christianity, an irreplaceable link in an age-old chain. 
Its members claim to perpetuate the ancient tradition of monasticism, which 
dates back to the colony of monks that was established in the Judean Desert 
during the Byzantine era. Moreover, they consider the region's Orthodox 
settlement, liturgy, and ceremonies to be part of an unceasing effort to 
preserve a legacy that extends back to biblical times. From the standpoint of 
the local clergy, the Jerusalem rites are performed in the venues in which 
the Madonna personally set foot. Although the details of Mary's final days 
on Earth are not mentioned in the Gospels, local Orthodox monks praying 
in the tomb explained to me that the various components of the Dormition 
rite are predicated on the original and other early interpretations of the 
apocryphal narratives, such as the Protevangelium of James from the late 
second century. During interviews and informal discussions, the organizers 
always expressed their conviction that the Jerusalem rite is the most 
genuine representation of Mary's Dormition and thus its performance 
should be kept with much strictness and devotion. However, many changes 
in the geopolitical context, especially security factors and rivalry among 
communities in the old city, as well as pilgrims’ and visitors’ claims during 
the procession, have challenged the wish of the Jerusalem Orthodox clergy 
to keep the Dormition ritual in what they see as the traditional authentic 
order. 

Like any other Orthodox festival, an icon—in this case, the Icon of the 
Theotokos—stands at the forefront of the procession (Figure 14.5; cf. 
Dubisch 1995: 65). The Dormition Icon's permanent residence is the 


Metoxion, a small monastery adjacent to the Holy Sepulchre Church. 
Following an all-night vigil at the Metoxion, a funeral procession heads out 
of the monastery at the break of dawn. Insofar as the Greek Orthodox clergy 
are concerned, the main objective of this procession is to transfer the icon 
from the Metoxion to Mary's Tomb. They assert that this annual event 
constitutes a mythic return to the final days of the Virgin's life and her 
funeral procession, in which the Apostles carried her body through the 
streets of Jerusalem along the route to her burial plot on the foothills of the 
Mount of Olives. One of the Greek Orthodox priests I interviewed 
summarized what he believed to be his denomination's narrative: 


At the time of her death, the disciples of our Lord, who were preaching throughout the 
world, returned to Jerusalem to see the Theotokos. All of them, including the Apostle Paul, 
were gathered together at her bedside. At the moment of her death, Jesus Christ himself 
descended and carried her soul to heaven. ... Following her repose, the body of the 
Theotokos was taken in procession and laid in a tomb near the Garden of Gethsemane. 
When the Apostle Thomas arrived three days after her repose and requested to see her body, 
the tomb was found to be empty. The bodily assumption of the Theotokos was confirmed by 
the message of an angel and by her appearance before the Apostles. 


FIGURE 14.5 The Icon of the Theotokos 


Photo: Nurit Stadler, 2011. 


Accordingly, the trek to the tomb is based on several early Byzantine 
accounts of Mary's Dormition and Assumption, so that the ceremony is 
replete with symbols of death, mystery, and rebirth. The Orthodox clergy 
officiate over the procession in strict adherence to their interpretations of 
the Jerusalem traditions of Mary's last days. What is more, they attempt to 
dictate the funerary script to the ‘flock’. However, almost all of the lay 
groups maintain their own ideas and expectations of the procession, which 
often run counter to those espoused by their hosts. In consequence, the 
attendees conduct themselves in a less than uniform fashion. At the various 
stages of the rite, the different groups tend to stress their own particular 
needs, feelings, and aspirations, to include their conceptions or fantasies of 
Mary in Jerusalem, while ignoring, resisting, or even interrupting the 
Patriarchate's efforts to run the procession as a funeral. At the outset, 
though, the organizers manage to conduct a regimented ceremony that 
strictly adheres to their script, as the vigil at the Metoxion is held entirely in 


Greek and is presided over by Orthodox priests, foremost among them 
Father Philomenos, the superior of the Gethsemane Monastery. In reality, 
most of the local devotees, who use Arabic as their mother tongue, and the 
pilgrims coming from different Orthodox countries are excluded from the 
formal prayers and ceremonies. 

The services are held in the presence of the Dormition Icon. Encased in 
a wood and glass display case, the two-sided effigy (apparently crafted in 
the nineteenth century) is inserted into an oklad (a traditional silver frame) 
that is mounted on a broad cross. Mary's face is illustrated in great detail, 
and shadings create a sense of depth on the wooden base. Mary lies on her 
back and a sparkling metallic crown graces her head. It bears noting that, in 
the Orthodox tradition, icons are not mere ornaments, but constitute the 
heart of the proskínima, a Greek term for the set of rituals performed upon 


entering a church.” Participants explained that the Dormition Icon possesses 
miraculous powers in all that concerns livelihood, fertility, health, solace, 
and other basic human needs. 

Lay devotees, mainly pilgrims from Orthodox countries, constantly enter 
and leave the prayer hall. At the entrance, participants light candles, leave a 
couple of coins, and offer a prayer. Many of them kneel down on a carpet 
opposite the icon and kiss the glass encasement. Outside the sanctuary, 
throngs of believers sit on the floor of the monastery's small courtyard and 
the adjacent steps, which lead to the Holy Sepulchre's main square. At this 
point, everyone inside the complex is braced for the pending moment when 
the icon will be ushered out of the building. According to the Old City 
Police's figures, about 3,000 people take part in the procession every year. 
However, the numbers fall off considerably during times of war or security 
threats in the general area. In any event, these numbers pale in comparison 
to Marian events in other countries. What is more, for security reasons, 
devotees who are neither citizens of the Israeli state nor pilgrims from 
Orthodox states? visiting as tourists, for example, those coming from 
Bethlehem, Beit Jala, and other towns and villages in the West Bank and 
Israel, have to get permission and go through military barriers and long 
security checks at different checkpoints. To this end they must obtain in 
advance specific documents from the Israeli military, and get permissions 
from the Israeli bureaucracy. As I discovered over the years, according to 
both security officials and the participants themselves, in recent years the 
Israeli authorities have granted more entry permits to Orthodox 


Palestinians; however in order to participate they have to endure a long 
voyage that requires military and state permissions, walking long hours to 
the old city, and comply with many other security demands. 

The ceremony's hosts—the patriarch, bishops, monks, and nuns of the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem—live in and around the Christian 
Quarter. The local Christian denominations (Greek Orthodox, Armenians, 
Catholics, Ethiopians, and Copts, among others) constitute a small minority 
among Muslim Arabs and Israeli Jews. From the perspective of some 
Muslims, the Palestinian Christians are an anomaly and guilty by 
association. with European imperialism, the Jewish state, and other 
purveyors of modernity (cf. Jansen 2009: 34). These tensions are palpable 
in the clergy's comportment, the shaky confidence of the local Christian 
communities, and the relations between the clergy and the local laity. In that 
respect, the local (mostly Arab) Christians are trapped in a very difficult 
situation. On the one hand, they are blocked by the state and its agents from 
their sacred places in general, and the Tomb of Mary in particular. On the 
other hand, the Orthodox clergy of Jerusalem limits their participation and 
sense of belonging by the use of language, ritual, and prayers at the event 
itself. 

Several minutes after the vigil, black-garbed Orthodox sisters are the 
first members of the Patriarchate to descend the steps of the Metoxion and 
enter the plaza. They are carrying Byzantine-style paintings of the Holy 
Mother and Son as well as wreaths of basil and lilac. Likewise, the 
procession will advance along a route that is demarcated with candles, 
torches, and wreaths. These objects, which constitute the principal Greek 
funerary symbols, are embedded into the procession ceremony for the 
purpose of reinforcing the Orthodox Church's Dormition narrative. In fact, 
the death motif dominates the first stages of the rite, as the clergy manage to 
implement their version of the feast (at least for the time being). 

Devotees pack the narrow entrance to the plaza as soon as the priest 
reaches the square carrying the icon with him. At this stage, all the church 
bells of the Christian Quarter ring in concert. This is the signal for the 
participants to gather and commence the procession. In the crowd, the 
mounting intervention of the Israeli police is sensed. Together with the 
Greek monks, albeit for reasons of security, the police officers try to force 
the overflowing masses towards less crowded areas. Israeli police and 
soldiers are scattered in the crowd and their presence is prominent. 


From the Holy Sepulchre, the procession heads in the direction of Olive 
Press Street (Rechov Bait Ha’bad m Hebrew; Suq Khan es-Zeit in Arabic). 
Hundreds of people squeeze into the narrow street and advance at a glacial 
pace. Many others, especially packs of youngsters, proceed via alternate 
routes along the shuttered stalls of the bazaar. Entire families, mostly 
Palestinian Christians, join us from the side streets. As the procession 
advances, more and more young Christian Arabs emerge from the Old 
City's alleys. Upon joining the procession, they are immediately engulfed 
by the masses. By the time the procession arrives at the tomb grotto, the 
Palestinians will have become the majority and Arabic the dominant 
language of both conversation and song. 

From Olive Press Street, the cluttered procession enters the Via 
Dolorosa, where the marchers pass Muslim Jerusalemites, heading in the 
opposite direction. Some are on their way to prayer services, while others 
are going to the bazaar to open up their shops. The pedestrians are clearly 
rankled by the oncoming stream of unexpected traffic, which disrupts their 
early morning routine. This meeting of the participants with Muslims and 
Jews is full of tension, sometimes reflected by aggressiveness and violence 
from all sides. 

At this point, in order to reinforce their devotion and feelings, devotees 
begin to chant the Marian hymns that are used for the Dormition Feast. A 
few women hand out song sheets in Arabic, and a soft melody rises above 


the din. The closer we get to the Lions’ Gate on the Old City's eastern wall, 
the higher the decibel level, as multiple different pilgrim groups sing and 
pray in a variety of languages. However, the songs in Arabic quickly gather 
momentum and stand out among the rest, as devotees raise Marian pictures 
and sing loudly to Mary. After crossing the Valley Street (Rechov Ha’gai in 
Hebrew), the route widens a bit, so that the congestion starts to ease up. 
Once the procession hits the Via Dolorosa, the route is laden with 
churches and other sacred sites, most notably the fourteen Stations of the 
Cross. In addition, devotional stops have been set up at the entrance to all 
the Greek Orthodox churches along the route, all of which are already 
open in honour of the festival. To mark the occasion, the hosts have 
decorated the entrances with candles, branches, and a rich array of 
Byzantine-style icons and paintings. Orthodox priests perch themselves on 
the steps and sprinkle holy water on the passers-by. These temporary 


stations serve as inspirational-cum-commemorative attractions that remind 
the participants of the canonical events that, according to sacred Orthodox 
texts, transpired at these very spots. For the most part, it is the overseas 
faithful who pause to kiss the proffered icons and offer their prayers at the 
festooned entrances. 

As the faithful exit the Old City through the Lions’ Gate, the olive trees 
dotting the eponymous mountainside appear in the distance. A new day is 
upon us, as the sun caresses the Holy City with its pleasant late-summer 
rays. The mere sight of the Mount of Olives arouses the pilgrims’ fervour. 
Believers describe the mountain as a sacred place that is distinct from 
Jerusalem, untainted by the city's impurity. Many of the devotees claim that 
the trek to the mountain is an opportunity to actualize one's faith and 
enhance one's sense of freedom and rejuvenation. By contrast, the clergy 
underscore the symbols of Mary's funeral and assumption that are 
embedded in the area, for the Mount of Olives is also identified as the place 
from which other saints ascended to heaven. Upon leaving the city, the 
pilgrims are much more inclined to do their own rituals and prayers. They 
explain that the darkness symbolizing the agony of Mary's death gives way 
to the brightness of morning and the accompanying expectations for a 
miracle, redemption, or consolation. Whereas the ecclesiastical hosts persist 
in their efforts to manifest some of their funerary symbols, the pressure that 
they hitherto exerted on the pilgrims, with varying degrees of success, to 
follow their rigid script evaporates into the fresh morning air of the 
cavernous Kidron Valley. 

The descent from the Old City to Mary's Tomb traverses Jericho Road 
(al-Maqdisi in Arabic), where a large contingent of Border Patrol troops has 
already taken up position. Police officers stop traffic in both directions so 
that the procession can cross the highway without pause. The decorum that 
was forced upon the faithful by both the clergy and the narrow streets of old 
Jerusalem is instantaneously breached, as the long line of marchers 
disperses in every direction. Upon crossing the road, the opening of the 
grotto comes into view. The religious ferment steadily intensifies, as the 
poignancy of the singing, smells, and excitement rises up a few notches. 
The pilgrims fill the streets outside the city's eastern wall and proceed 
towards the stairs leading down to the small square in front of Gethsemane 
Church. At this point, the terrain enables even the laggards to see the icon- 
bearer. Just outside the entrance is the Grotto of the Agony, and in front of 


the square is the tomb of a Muslim saint (Cust 1929: 44). With Father 
Philomenos back in view, the faithful have but one objective in mind: to get 
as close as possible to the Dormition Icon. Once again, hundreds of 
believers rush to kiss the holy object, thereby upsetting the Greek clergy, 
who struggle to keep the clamorous throngs at bay. Throughout the event, 
Israeli Border Patrol troops are arrayed along side streets and at key 
junctures, and soldiers can be seen leaping from roof to roof. Additionally, 
policemen and policewomen accompany the masses. The troops operate 
their communication devices, converse out loud in Hebrew, and pass on 
orders. Although the Israeli units make a concerted effort to maintain order 
and safeguard the participants, as per the authorities’ understanding of the 
security needs, they inevitably add to the tense atmosphere. During the first 
two years of my fieldwork (2003 and 2004), security was increased on 
account of the Intifada, which was also responsible for a decrease in the 
number of participants. Unrest in Gaza and the Second Lebanon War had a 
similar impact, as did twenty-six military operations in Gaza, Nabulus, and 
other territories since 2004, and three major operations carried out in 2008, 
2012, and 2014. All of these have affected the level of permissions given to 
pilgrims to attend the Jerusalem processions. 


The Rituals in Mary's Tomb 


Built inside a subterranean cavern, Mary's tomb is a Crusader-period 
complex with Byzantine foundations. Its commemorative-style cruciform 
structure is intended to embody the Virgin’s death, Dormition, Resurrection, 
and Assumption to heaven (Pringle 2007: 287). Testimonies and writings 
from the Middle Ages attest to the sanctity of the cave’s entrance, which is 
hewn into the mountain. These same sources also indicate that the tomb has 
been a popular pilgrimage destination since the sixth century. A 
monumental Crusader-era staircase, consisting of forty-eight steps, leads 
down to the ancient crypt (Limor 2014). 

Within minutes of Father Philomenos’ arrival and the position of the 
holy icon near the tomb, the laity are permitted into the church. The clergy 
are busy preparing for the funerary ceremony, but the devotees’ primary 
objective is to reach the spot that will serve as the Dormition Icon’s abode 


for the next ten days. Near the entrance, an Orthodox nun stands over opens 
boxes of candles. The crypt is indeed abuzz with devotees, and a wide array 
of ritual activities is under way throughout the shrine. The panoply of 
personal and frequently improvised prayers, ceremonies, and other rituals 
all express or consist of a full repertoire of symbols and demands, many of 
which are incompatible with the other practices going on. In consequence, 
in the tomb, the differences and disputes between the various groups 
become ever more salient. Each group positions itself in a separate location 
for the sake of performing private ceremonies, and a medley of different 
songs resonates throughout the cave at one and the same time. Among the 
events in progress are ceremonies and prayers at the site of what the Greek 
Orthodox believe to be the tombs of Joachim and Anne (Mary's parents), 
which are located in a recess about a third of the way down the stairs. Inside 
this chamber, a priest slices bread into small pieces using a gilded knife 
while praying in Arabic. It is worth noting that none of the pilgrim groups 
attend any of the clergy's rituals in the grotto; the clergy are aware of this 
and perform rituals in the Orthodox shrines of the cave according to their 
own particular timetable, a procedure that is not known to others. By this 
stage in the day, most of the pilgrims are sweaty and their hair is 
dishevelled. Many appear to be exhausted, and some have even fallen 
asleep in isolated corners of the shrine. 

The Orthodox clergy perform most of the prayers in the eastern 
iconostasis which, to the right of the bottom step, partitions the main 
expanse into distinct areas, each of which is under the jurisdiction of either 
the Greek Orthodox or the Armenians. Behind the tomb is an Orthodox 
chapel, next to which sits the Altar of St Bartholomew. This devotional 
table is owned by the Armenians, but the Syrian Jacobites conduct their 
ceremonies around it. The adjacent Altar of St Stephanos and all the outer 


extremities of the church belong to the Greek Orthodox. The passage 
housing the sepulchre leads to the northern part of the complex. In a corner 
opposite and about 12 feet away from the staircase is the Orthodox St 
Stephanos Altar. A handful of devotees wait in line to enter the Virgin's 
aedicule. When their turn arrives, they squeeze into the entrance and bend 
down to touch and kiss the stone. 

As opposed to the Orthodox clergy, who situate themselves in their 
special areas in front of the tomb, the lay believers are interested only in the 
icon, in a massive flock they move towards the eastern side of the church. 


Pilgrims and visitors do not seem to be interested in internal ecclesiastical 
divisions or politics and simply pray. The vast majority of pilgrims and 
local Christians line up to the left of the aedicule, for the purpose of 
entering a narrow room that houses the Icon of the Dormition. At the end of 
the chamber housing the venerated object is a rounded apse, which is nearly 
fenced in by Greek Orthodox altars. On one of these altars 1s the Panagia 
lersolymitissa (Panayia the Jerusalemite). According to local Orthodox 
legend, this icon was painted by Sister Tatiana in around 1870 following a 
revelation that she experienced opposite the tomb. The Panagia is 
surrounded by Byzantine-style paintings, whose primary motifs are the 
Dormition and the Assumption. Although most of the pilgrims are 
unfamiliar with Tatiana's vision, many of them spend time at this icon as 
well. On an ornate chair in the prayer room behind the sepulchre, the effigy 
of the Madonna is out in the open, accessible to anyone willing to brave the 
lines. Besides the desire to touch and kiss the sacred epitaphios (icon), 
many pilgrims are waiting to partake in the popular Greek Orthodox rite of 
crawling. This potentially gruelling feat is considered a solemn public 
expression of piety as well as devotion and gratitude to Mary. 

The mass crawling at Mary's Tomb has undergone certain changes over 
the course of my multi-year study. While the vast majority of laypersons 
that enter the Tomb of Mary are bent on crawling under the Icon of the 
Dormition, the Greek clergy are opposed to this practice or, at the very 
least, wish to limit its scope. Lay believers, especially Palestinian women, 
adamantly insist on their right to perform the ritual, which they consider to 
be the festival's highpoint. Not only does the crawling attest to their 
devotion, but it is an act of defiance against the strict, alien demands of the 
organizers that dominate the rituals. Just as the Arabic singing in the streets 
served as a protest against the clergy's insistence on sticking to the Greek 
liturgy and the reinforcement of local, Palestinian, Christian identity, many 
women obstinately struggle to preserve the crawling tradition without any 
intervention on the part of the Orthodox hosts. The Palestinian faithful are 
usually the first ones to get in line and animatedly encourage others to take 
part in the crawling ritual, even in the face of pushing and stern rebuke.? 

The sacred object's accessibility elicits a tremendous amount of 
excitement as well as frustration. In contrast to what Jansen (2009: 38) 
describes in the Jordanian shrine of Mary, Haland's (2012) analysis of the 
Dormition rituals on the island of Tinos, or Pénicaud's (2014) examination 


of the sharing nature of Mary's house in Ephesus venerated by Christians 
and Muslims, in Jerusalem the symbols are contested and highly exclusive, 
while boundaries and limitations are reinforced. In order to preform rituals, 
pilgrims stand in a long, dishevelled, and extremely cramped line in order 
to share a fleeting moment with the icon. Veneration involves kissing, 
crawling under the icon, bending, laying on the floor, and asking for 
fertility, health, or recuperation of family members and friends by rubbing 
the pictures of their kin on the effigy. 

In these performances the textual tradition and the idea of the funeral of 
Mary are given less attention, and life matters, especially matters of health 
and fertility, are given full emphasis. This performance is done in many 
ways, such as kissing, praying in their own language, crawling, or crying, 
even if these actions mean ignoring or interfering with the establishment's 
wishes. The first and most prominent dispute revolves around the lay 
devotees' avid desire to touch and kiss the Dormition Icon as many times as 
possible. Scores of participants hurl themselves at the tightly guarded 
effigy, while the clergy try to keep them at bay for the purpose of ensuring 
that the icon remains ahead of the procession at every stage of the event. 
Over the years, a similar conflict has evolved over the aforementioned 
crawling ritual. Even though these rituals are not accepted because 
according to the organizers they are not connected to the Dormition or 
Assumption traditions at all, most of the pilgrims consider them to be most 
central and see crawling and kissing the icon of the Madonna as the 
emotional and religious highpoint of the entire festival and the 
representation of their local identity and political situation. 

In the Jerusalem Tomb, these rituals are not only a manifestation of piety 
and resistance towards clerical authority. It is also, and especially, a 
challenge to the current political situation of local Christians as minorities 
in a Jewish state and Muslim landscape. For George, a Christian visitor to 
the tomb, the pilgrimage is made for clear reasons: 'Mary helps us 
Christians, as minorities, feel that they are returning to their cultural centre. 
We do this by returning to the true times of the Apostles and ... Mary's 
Assumption.’ Leaning on ‘minority mother’ symbols, George imagines a 
prominent role for his denomination. Other local Christians that I spoke to 
claimed that their minority status has fragmented their identities and selves. 
From their standpoint, visiting this site is no less than an opportunity to 
reassemble these shattered pieces by enlisting scriptural and mythical 


symbols of the Virgin's maternal qualities and her experiences in Jerusalem 
to strengthen their ties to the land and to imagine a new dispensation. 


CONCLUSION 


From the the earliest Christian traditions we learn that Mary's birth, life, 
motherhood, Dormition, and Assumption took place in Mediterranean 
lands. In this context Mary's status, sacred places, and the rituals devoted to 
her are unique and powerful images. However, as I have shown, the 
centrality of Mary has undergone major transformations as a result of 
turmoil, conflicts, wars, and the minority status of Christianity and the 
Christian communities in the Eastern Mediterranean. As I demonstrate in 
this chapter, as the condition of Christian communities has changed, the 
role of Mary has been transformed. Nowadays, some parts of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, especially Syria and Egypt, are going through a process of 
Islamization, and Christians are minorities under threat. In this political 
context, Mary becomes the representative of the oppressed and the excluded 
from state, culture, and political affairs. As I show from my ethnography in 
her tomb, Mary represents the Christians at the Holy Land and is considered 
to be the mother of minorities. Veneration and processions to Mary are not 
only a way to express piety and devotion, but also an avenue to prompt 
identity, aspirations, and territorial claims. 
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! Metoxion is the Greek word for priory, a small monastery that is often dependent on and the 
offshoot of an abbey. 


? The proskínima includes lighting a candle, kissing the central and other icons, crossing oneself, 
and genuflection (Dubisch 1995: 66). 


? Mainly pilgrims from Russia, Romania, Serbia, Greece, and other Orthodox countries, who 
usually stay at hotels and hostels in the vicinity. 


^ The Lions' Gate is also known as St Stephen's Gate and the Sheep Gate. 


^A taphos (the symbol of the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre) is usually engraved on the 
entrance of Greek Orthodox churches. 


© In 1923, the Armenians sought to replace a pair of old, dilapidated icons next to the St 
Stephanos Altar. The Syrians protested that the Armenians had no right to implement such changes 
because the altar belongs to the former. However, the Armenians proved that the icons had Armenian 
inscriptions on them, and the British authorities allowed them to proceed (Cust 1929: 36). 


7 The panoply of icons and gilded paintings that are scattered throughout the church is showered 
with kisses throughout the day, but the main object of the pilgrim's attention is the Dormition Icon. 


* The feud between the laity and the ecclesiastical hosts over the crawling ritual hit a nadir in 
2003. Some of the Greek Orthodox organizers unilaterally decided to prevent the faithful from 
crawling, with the stated objective of easing the gridlock in the room. With this in mind, they began 
to disperse the crowd from the chamber, but encountered stiff resistance, as dozens of women forced 
their way into the area and performed the ritual. The following year Palestinian and foreign women 
launched an effort to ensure that all the devotees could partake in the crawling ritual in an orderly 
fashion. Since 2006, an Arabic-speaking Greek nun has been stationed by the icon. Although she 
looks weary and uninterested, the nun helps to maintain a relatively decorous line and anybody who 
wants to can participate in the ritual. 


CHAPTER 15 


MARY IN MODERN 
ORTHODOX THEOLOGY 


ANDREW LOUTH 


INTRODUCTION: MARY IN ORTHODOX 
WORSHIP AND DEVOTION 


BEFORE considering the different ways in which modern Orthodox 
theologians have reflected on the place of Mary in the divine economy, it 
will be useful to give some account of the place that Mary plays in 
Orthodox worship and devotion. In contrast to Western theology, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, devotion to the Mother of God is deeply embedded in 
Orthodox worship and devotion. Prayer to the Mother of God occurs 
frequently and regularly in Orthodox worship. Repeated litanies are a 
prominent feature in all Orthodox services—the Divine Liturgy; the 
principal offices, Orthos (Matins), and Vespers; and sacramental services 
such as Baptism, Marriage, and the Funeral Service. Virtually all of these 
litanies close by calling on the Mother of God: ‘Commemorating our all- 
holy, pure, most blessed and glorious Lady, Mother of God and Ever-Virgin 
Mary, with all the Saints, let us entrust ourselves and one another and our 
whole life to Christ our God’. The blessing at the end of services mentions, 
after Christ, the Mother of God: ‘May Christ our true God, through the 
prayers of his all-pure and holy Mother ...’ In the Divine Liturgy, after the 
epiklesis to the Holy Spirit, the priest censes the holy table, exclaiming: 


‘Above all for our most holy, pure, most blessed and glorious Lady, the 
Mother of God and Ever-Virgin Mary'. This prominence of invocation of 
the Mother of God is reflected in the recommended forms of private prayer 
for morning and evening. In addition, there are special services of prayer to 
the Mother of God, notably the Akathist Hymn (a rather elaborate 
kontakion, dating probably from the sixth century), and the Paraklesis to 
the Mother of God. In modern use the Akathist Hymn forms part of 
Compline, and is a popular devotion on Fridays during Lent, while the 
Paraklesis is frequently celebrated publicly during the Dormition Fast (the 
fortnight before the Feast of the Dormition of the Mother of God, 15 
August). 

Throughout the Church Year, there are a whole sequence of feasts in 
honour of the Mother of God, the most important of which (the feasts of the 
Nativity, 12 September; the Entry into the Temple, 21 November; and the 
Dormition, 15 August) are included, along with the principal feasts of the 
Lord, among the “Twelve Great Feasts of the Lord and the Mother of God’. 
There are, however, many others, some observed with great devotion, such 
as the Feast of the Veil/Protection (both pokrov in Slavonic) on 1 October, 
and feasts connected with Mary's garments, venerated as relics (2 July, 31 
August). Furthermore, there are icons of the Mother of God: even in the 
second half of the first millennium there can be discerned various forms. 
For example, there is the Virgin Hodegitria, in which Mary points to her 
Son who is the Way (Hodos), or the Virgin, ‘Wider than the Heavens’, 
which depicts her as enclosing (symbolically in her womb) her Son. In 
addition there are icons of feasts in which Mary features: the Nativity of 
Christ, his Meeting in the Temple with the prophet Symeon (Purification or 
Presentation, in the West), the Crucifixion, the Ascension, Pentecost. In the 
second millennium, the forms of Marian icons multiply, especially in the 
Slav world, with each icon having its own feast-day (in the Russian 
tradition these different types of Marian icons run to around a hundred, at a 
conservative estimate). 

All these feasts have their own services with their own texts, including 
verses of liturgical poetry, at least a troparion (or apolytikion, as it forms 
part of the dismissal rite at vespers) and kontakion, but in most cases with 
many more verses, including a canon (verses to accompany the canticles at 
Matins). These verses do not exhaust the liturgical verses in honour of the 
Mother of God: every day there are verses called theotokia, in honour of 


Mary, and on Wednesdays and Fridays stavrotheotokia (Cross-Theotokia, 
which meditate on some aspect of Mary's sharing in her Son's suffering on 
the Cross). There is, therefore, a very great deal of liturgical verse exploring 
the mystery of Mary and her Son. Much of it is very well-known (they are 
songs, sung to melodies) and it forms a treasury of imagery and reflection 
on Mary and her role in the divine economy, not simply in historical events 
two thousand years ago, but in the ‘eternal now’ of the liturgical present. It 
is accessible, not only to Orthodox theologians, but to the simplest of the 
faithful, who find in these verses imagery that gives shape to their 
understanding of the faith. 

It is perhaps of value to give a brief taste of what is found in this 
treasury of liturgical song. This, for example, is sung in the days up to 
Christmas: 


Get ready, Bethlehem, Eden has been opened to all. Rejoice, Ephratha, because the tree of 
life has blossomed from the Virgin in the cave. For her womb has been shown to be the 
spiritual paradise, in which is the divine plant; eating of which we shall live—and not died 

like Adam. Christ is born, raising up the image that once fell. 
(Apolytikion for the Forefeast of the Nativity: 20 December, Menaion (December) 1993: 
360) 


This verse sets the coming Nativity of the Lord in the context of the history 
of salvation and its expectation. Alluding to Micah 5:2, the expectation is 
set in the context of Genesis 23, the Virgin Mary being seen as the source 
of the new tree of life, the Cross, through which the fallen image (of Gen. 
1:26) is raised up (this looking at the cave and the cross synoptically, as it 
were, is typical of the pre-Christmas verses). 

This verse, the *dogmatikon in the first tone’, is sung on Saturday 
evenings as part of an eight-week cycle: 


We hymn Mary the Virgin, the glory of the whole world, engendered from humans, bearing 
the Lord, the heavenly portal, the song of bodiless ones, the adornment of the faithful. For 
she has been shown to be heaven, God's temple. She has broken down the middle wall of 
enmity, introducing peace, and opening the King's palace. Seizing her, therefore, as the 
anchor of faith, we have an invincible champion, the Lord born from her. Take courage, 
then, take courage, People of God, for he wages war against the enemies as almighty. 


(Saturday Vespers, Dogmatikon Tone 1: Paraklitiki 1994: 17—18) 


Or, an example of a stavrotheotokion: 


Having endured many pangs in the crucifixion of your Son and God, O Pure One, you 
groaned, weeping and lamenting: Woe is me, my sweetest child, how you suffer unjustly, 


when you wanted to redeem Adam's earthborn offspring! Therefore, all-holy Virgin, we 
beseech you in faith, to bring to fulfilment for us this work of mercy. 


(Tuesday vespers, tone 2, stavrotheotokion to the aposticha: Paraklitiki 1994: 192) 


Or the apolytikion and kontakion for the feast of the Dormition, which 
contain in essence the meaning of the Feast: 


In giving birth you retained your virginity; in falling asleep you did not abandon the world, 
O Mother of God; you passed over into life, for you are the Mother of Life; and by your 
prayers you deliver our souls from death. 


Nor tomb nor death overpowered the Mother of God, unsleeping in her prayers, unfailing 
hope in intercession; for as Mother of Life she has been taken over into life by him who 
dwelt in her ever-virgin womb. | (Menaion [August] 1993: 195, 201) 


It is no exaggeration to say that Orthodox worship and devotion is drenched 
in invocation of Mary, the Mother of God. This is in some contrast to 
Catholic worship in the West: Newman, in his reply to Pusey's accusation 
that Mary more or less replaced Jesus in Catholic worship, was able to 
claim that *The Mass again conveys to us the same lesson of the 
sovereignty of the Incarnate Son; it is a return to Calvary, and Mary is 
scarcely named in it? (Newman 1891: 95). This density of devotion to Mary 
provides the foundation for the ways in which Orthodox theology 
approaches the mystery of the Mother of God. 

The rest of this chapter will look at the variety of ways in which Mary's 
place in the divine economy has been considered among modern Orthodox 
theologians. We shall look mostly at Russian theologians, paying attention 
to those who have most to say about the Mother of God; we shall look, too, 
at the great Romanian theologian, Fr Dumitru Staniloae. It is perhaps 
surprising that Greek theologians do not appear, but it seems that the 
Mother of God is largely tangential to their concerns, notwithstanding the 
depth of devotion to the Panagia among the Greek Orthodox. 


SERGII BULGAKOV 


Almost all modern Orthodox thinking on the Mother of God has been 
articulated in conscious reaction against developments in modern Catholic 
theology. This has two aspects. First, a reaction against the promulgation as 
such of dogmas about the Mother of God, a sense that the mystery of the 


Mother of God is, and 1s meant to be, surrounded by silence. If there are to 
be dogmas, this is dogma in the sense St Basil the Great gives the term, in 
contrast to the public teaching of the Church, designated by kerygma, 
dogma as ‘what is sacred about the mysteries, to be preserved in silence’ 
(Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, 27.66, 1968: 482; see Ware 1998). The second, 
and more specific, aspect is a rejection of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, proclaimed a dogma by the Catholic Church 
in 1854. Bulgakov (1871-1944), in his reflection on the Mother of God, 
manifests both these reactions, indeed his first discussion of Mariology, The 
Burning Bush (1927), begins with a critical examination of the Catholic 
dogma of 1854 (Bulgakov 2009: 3). Nearly half of the book is concerned 
with Mary’s personal sinlessness: whether she is free from original sin, with 
an explicit discussion of the dogma of 1854. Only then does Bulgakov 
move on to his presentation of Orthodox veneration of the Mother of God 
(the subtitle of the work), which he draws largely from the liturgical 
tradition of the Church—‘the liturgy which is actuated by the Holy Spirit 
and which expresses the prayed life of dogma’ (Bulgakov 2009: 5). It is, 
however, worth noticing at the outset the main thrust of his critique of 
Roman Catholic Mariology. This critique is mainly directed, not so much at 
the tenets of such Mariology but at the notion of natura pura, pure nature, 
that was important for the kind of scholasticism that Bulgakov had 
encountered in the west. (It is important to remember the date of this 
critique, 1927, not only long before Vatican II, but even before the 
movements that were to lead to that council, as well as before the papal 
proclamation of the doctrine of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin in 
1950.) Pure nature was conceived of as nature in itself, untouched by God, 
and without any orientation towards God. The notion had evolved in the 
context of the western understanding of nature and grace, going back to 
Augustine: the idea of pure nature was deemed necessary to preserve the 
notion of the gratuity of grace, to prevent any idea that nature, in itself, 
could naturally evoke the response of God’s grace. Bulgakov’s fundamental 
objection to this, although he expresses it mainly in an allusive rather than 
any direct way, is that the idea of nature untouched by God is 
fundamentally unchristian: if nature is created by God, it is profoundly 
touched by God, and however distorted it might be as a result of the Fall, so 
long as it exists, it exists because created by God—and therefore touched by 
God, loved by God. So we find Bulgakov saying that in Paradise ‘God 


came in the cool of the day to converse with the human being, as with a 
friend, and this “conversation” was no donum superadditum [no specially 
added gift| in relation to his incorrupt nature; on the contrary, this divine 
communion was given and set in it’ (Bulgakov 2009: 17). His rejection of 
the notion of pura natura is, it seems to me, an aspect of his profound sense 
of the holiness of nature; it is a fault in us, because of the fall, to experience 
nature bereft of God, the reality is quite other. (This criticism of the notion 
of pura natura seems an anticipation of Henri de Lubac's rejection of the 
notion in his Surnaturel, 1946, for which he was censured.) Elsewhere, 
Bulgakov gives another reason for the Orthodox rejection of the 
Immaculate Conception, namely, that it seems to separate Mary from the 
human race. In contrast, Bulgakov and many other Orthodox theologians 
see Mary as the goal of the history of Israel, the fulfilment of its deepest 
hopes and longings, the “beauty of Jacob’ (7 xaAAovrj Iaxcop: Ledit 1976: 
32-3, n.5), not someone severed by divine act from her human heritage. 
There is, however, another motive behind Bulgakov's doctrine of the 
Mother of God, for it is intimately bound up with his teaching of Sophia, 
the Wisdom of God: a doctrine that proved extremely controversial and for 
which he was condemned by the two Russian jurisdictions to which he did 
not belong (the Moscow Patriarchate, and the Russian Orthodox Church 
Abroad). Sophiology has a long tradition in Russian thought, drawing on 
several traditions—esoteric mystical traditions, associated with names such 
as Boehme and Angelus Silesius, which constitute one of the sources of 
German Idealism; strands of the German idealist tradition, especially 
Schelling; and traditions, peculiar to Russia, that associate the Wisdom of 
God with the Virgin Mary, both liturgical (Russian Churches dedicated to 
Holy Wisdom, that observe their dedication on feasts of the Mother of God, 
her Nativity or her Dormition) and iconographical (in which Wisdom is 
represented by the Mother of God herself). For Bulgakov the association of 
Sophiology and Mariology is bound up with his concern for what one might 
call the *in between', the region between God and the created cosmos. 
Rather than keeping them radically apart, as the Christian doctrine of 
creation ex nihilo can be conceived as entailing, Bulgakov is concerned to 
explore the frontier between the uncreated God and the created cosmos, a 
frontier conceived of equally in terms of Sophia and of the Mother of God. 
Whatever the immediate roots of sophiology in Western esoteric thought 
(of which Bulgakov was well aware and made no attempt to disguise), 


God's Wisdom, Sophia, as forming the frontier between God and the 
cosmos is an idea rooted in the Old Testament Scriptures, especially the 
books of Wisdom, Proverbs, the Wisdom of Ben Sirach, and the Wisdom of 
Solomon. In these books Wisdom manifests herself as God's co-worker in 
the task of creation, as well as the route by which human seekers of God 
find their way back to God by following holy Wisdom. This biblical 
Wisdom is in between God and the created order; as uncreated Wisdom she 
manifests God's face to the world, as created Wisdom she leads human kind 
to God. It is in this context that Bulgakov develops his reflection on the 
Mother of God. Indeed Sophiology and Mariology are so bound together in 
his thought that in his late work, The Orthodox Church, in which he made a 
determined attempt to avoid the controversial theses of Sophiology, when 
he came to the Mother of God, he could not but express his thinking in 
sophiological terms: 


In her is realized the idea of Divine Wisdom in the creation of the world, she is Divine 
Wisdom in the created world. It is in her that Divine Wisdom is justified, and thus the 
veneration of the Virgin blends with that of the Holy Wisdom. In the Virgin there are united 
Holy Wisdom and the Wisdom of the created world, the Holy Spirit and the human 
hypostasis. Her body is completely spiritual and transfigured. She is the justification, the 
end and the meaning of creation. She is, in this sense, the glory of the world. In her God is 
already ‘all in all’. (Bulgakov 1935: 139) 


Often quoted in this context, by Bulgakov and others, is a phrase from St 
Gregory Palamas' homily on the Dormition, where, towards the end, he 
speaks of Mary as being alone ueOópiov... xviotijg Kai &xtíotroo Qooccoc, 
‘frontier between created and uncreated nature’ (Oration 37.15, 2015: 407), 
precisely the role allotted to Sophia by Bulgakov. 

The assimilation of Sophia to the Mother of God has another important 
dimension, for Sophia stands in relation to God as female to male, as does 
the Mother of God to her Son. As far back as Z Clement the assertion in 
Genesis that God made human kind in his image, making him male and 
female (Gen. 1:27), has been interpreted of Christ and the Church: ‘I do not 
think that you should be ignorant that the Church is the living body of 
Christ, for Scripture says, “God made human kind male and female"; the 
male is Christ, the female is the Church’ (M Clement 14.2, 1970: 77). 
Bulgakov sees the fulness of the image of God, manifest in both male and 
female, as realized in Christ and his Mother. Male and female, Bulgakov 


argues, are not simply sexual, they are primarily spiritual principles: ‘the 
male is truth in beauty, the female beauty in truth’. He concludes: 


Hence the Lord Jesus Christ, perfect God and perfect human, truly became human and 
assumed all human nature; in the image of his humanity He is joined inseparably with His 
Most Pure Mother and is Son not only thanks to His divinity, as the Only-Begotten of the 
Father, but also thanks to His humanity as Son of the Mother, born of her by the Holy 
Spirit. (Bulgakov 2009: 82) 


In her relationship to Christ, Mary in some way echoes the relationship of 
the Holy Spirit to Christ (who, in the formula often evoked by Bulgakov, 
proceeds from the Father and rests in the Son): as Christ is God Incarnate, 
born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary, so Mary is pneumatophore, 
bearer of the Spirit. The dyad Christ-Mary is related to, and indeed founded 
on, the dyad Son-Spirit. What is distinctive about Mary's role in the dyad 
she forms with her Son is manifest in her feminine qualities: *This warmth 
natural to the cult of the Virgin comes from her humanity and her feminine 
nature' (Bulgakov 1935: 140: Bulgakov goes on to comment on the 
‘coldness of atmosphere of some Protestant churches’, which he puts down 
to a lack of sensitivity to Mary's warmth, and which he associates with 
Protestant ‘forgetfulness’ of the Mother of God). As we have seen, prayer 
addressed to Mary forms a large part of Orthodox devotion, both public and 
private; this Bulgakov sees as a response to her maternal and feminine 
nature. Bulgakov delights in the image of Mary holding her protecting veil 
over the world, an image celebrated liturgically on 1 October, the Feast of 
the Protection/Veil of the Mother of God. In late Russian iconography, this 
veil 1s often depicted as an omophorion, the broad stole with crosses worn 
by a bishop (probably a confusion of maphorion, veil, and omophorion); 
this leads Bulgakov, and others in the Russian tradition, to entertain some 
sort of participation by Mary in her Son's priesthood (expressed, however, 
in very guarded tones). Another dimension of Bulgakov's reflection on the 
Mother of God focuses on way in which she is not always depicted in 
relation to her Son (although, in truth, this is quite rare, late, and likely 
owing to Western influence). She is called H Ocózaic, the ‘daughter of 
God’, and in much Orthodox Marian devotion Mary is seen in relation to 
God as bride, the ‘Eternal Bride’, as Bulgakov puts it: the refrain of the 
Akathist Hymn is precisely, Xaipe, Nóuog advougevte, “Hail, Bride 
unwedded’. In this way, the Song of Songs is applied to Mary: ‘The Song of 
Songs is also a song about Mary and the Logos, as about every soul seeking 


its heavenly Groom and joining with Him. The Virgin Mary, Mother of God 
and Bride of God, is the image of every soul in its relation to the Logos, in 
its ecclesialization' (Bulgakov 2009: 103—4). Bulgakov goes on to comment 
that ‘this Old Testament Song contains the most New Testament part of the 
whole canon’, and in a footnote comments that the Song of Songs ‘is never 
read at the Divine Liturgy. ... At the same time the church's liturgy is 
saturated with it, its images became the most intimate and usual in 
ecclesiastical use’ (Bulgakov 2009: 105 and n.39: the same is true of the 
Apocalypse, never read, and yet its imagery is all pervasive, and especially 
important for Bulgakov). One aspect of Mary's relationship to God is the 
way in which Bulgakov, along with other Orthodox theologians, sees Mary 
as in some sense the person of the Church, the person the Church is in its 
relationship to God: *The Mother of God, as the personal revelation of the 
Holy Spirit, is the heart of the Church, its so to say personal expression ...’ 
(Bulgakov 2009: 109). 

The dyad of Christ and his Mother plays an important role in Bulgakov's 
eschatology. In his discussion of the Parousia, he is concerned to stress the 
role of Mary in the Parousia; she is not judged, but pleads with her Son for 
mercy for the human race—mercy, not forgiveness (Bulgakov 2002: 488). 
Part of the justification of this is, Bulgakov maintains, the iconographic 
tradition (as at several points in both his Sophiology and his Mariology). 
Another aspect of this is that, 1f Mary does not await the Parousia as one 
awaiting judgement, what is her role in the Parousia? Bulgakov’s 
suggestion is that she has her own Parousia, related to, but independent of 
her Son's. This Parousia (or these parousiai?) occurs ‘not later than the 
Parousia of Christ’ (Bulgakov 2002: 412); that is, before: Bulgakov seems 
to relate Mary’s parousiai with her appearances throughout Christian 
history. These parousiai point to the personal relationship Mary develops 
with those who turn to her, those, like St Sergii and St Serafim, who are 
‘one of her race’. In these parousiai and in her pleading with her Son at the 
Final Judgement, she manifests the role she has achieved as ‘Spirit-bearer’: 


The heart of the Mother of God, the Spirit Bearer, is pierced by the sword of hell because of 
her compassionate love; and her maternal intercession is effected starting with the Dread 
Judgment, which is the beginning, not the end of the judgment. And the ‘Mother of God’s 
way of sorrow’, revealed to the vision of the Russian people, continues. (Bulgakov 2002: 
515) 


Bulgakov's last work, The Bride of the Lamb, left incomplete, ends with the 
words: 


She, the Spirit-Bearer, is Spirit and Bride, manifesting in Her very being the image 
of the hypostatic Spirit of God. 

And about Her it is said in the final words of 

the New Testament: 
* And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come! 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus!’ 

(Bulgakov 2002: 526) 


VLADIMIR LOSSKY 


I have devoted a lot a space to Bulgakov’s meditations on the Mother of 
God because it seems to me that they occupy a more important place in his 
theology than in that of any other recent Orthodox theologian. He was 
nevertheless controversial, and his reflection on the Mother of God cannot 
be separated from his sophiology, indeed it is intimately bound up with it. 
Vladimir Lossky (1903-58) was one of his most determined opponents in 
the ‘quarrel over Sophia’, as he called it in the dossier he drew up over the 
controversy. His theological @uvre is much smaller than Bulgakov’s, but 
even so what he has to say about the Mother of God is quite slender. 
Nevertheless, despite his opposition to Bulgakov we shall find that they 
have many themes in common, woven however into a much less rich 
tapestry. 

Many Orthodox theologians discussing Mariology mention the silence 
of the dogmatic tradition about Mary. Only one title can claim direct 
conciliar authority, and that is Osoróxoc, ‘Birth-giver of God’, popularly in 
English ‘Mother of God’ (although the claim that the Council of Ephesus of 
431 explicitly conferred this title has met recently with scholarly doubt— 
see Price (1.4) in this volume). Other titles, /7avayía, Aypavtoc, are used in 
conciliar statements, but rather taken for granted, than directly affirmed. 
This conciliar reticence is taken as acknowledging the mystery surrounding 
the Mother of God, to be preserved in silence. Almost all Orthodox 
theologians considering Mary quote (usually in a truncated form) a sentence 
from St John Damascene’s chapter on Mary in his On the Orthodox Faith: 


‘Whence rightly and truly we name the holy Mary Theotokos; for this name 
expresses the whole mystery of the economy’ (Expositio fidei 56 [Latin 
enumeration: III.12], lines 37-8, 1973: 135). 

The succinct conciliar title, then, yields a rich crop: the ‘whole mystery 
of the economy’. This is the first patristic quotation in Lossky's essay, 
'Panagia', coming after a meditative recounting of the evidence, largely 
silent, of the Gospels, in which he brings out the relationship between the 
person of the Mother of God and the Tradition of the Church, and through 
this attempts ‘to see the glory of the Mother of God beneath the veil of 
silence of the Scriptures’ (Lossky 1974: 199). For the Damascene, the title 
Theotokos expresses the whole mystery of redemption, because that 
mystery requires that God be born of a woman; that woman, then, is truly 
the one to give birth to God, Theotokos. Lossky's development of John's 
quotation is somewhat different. For him, the divine economy, which 
enables the human to participate in the Incarnation, cannot be 
*unilateral'—'it is not a matter of the divine will making a tabula rasa of 
the history of humanity": 


In this saving economy, the Wisdom of God is adapted to the fluctuations of human wills, to 
the different responses of men to the divine challenge. It is thus that, through the generations 
of the Old Testament righteous men, Wisdom *has built her house": the all-pure nature of the 
Holy Virgin, whereby the Word of God will become connatural with us. The answer of Mary 
to the archangel's annunciation ... resolves the tragedy of fallen humanity. (Lossky 1974: 
202) 


Lossky makes more of Mary's willing acceptance of God's request than we 
find in the Damascene; he emphasizes her role as co-worker with God. (It is 
striking that, for all his rejection of Bulgakov's sophiology, Lossky himself 
brings the Wisdom of God into his account of Mary's role in the divine 
economy.) Lossky goes on to emphasize how deeply Mary belongs to her 
heritage of the Old Testament, and notes the way in which Orthodox 
liturgical texts speak of David as ‘the ancestor of God’ and Joachim and 
Anna as the ‘holy and righteous ancestors of God’ (Lossky 1974: 203). In 
common with all Orthodox theologians, Lossky deplores the Catholic 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary as separating 
Mary from her Jewish heritage. Lossky makes much of the Eve—Mary 
parallel (‘Eva—Ave’) that goes back to SS. Justin Martyr and Irenaeus; Mary 
can only be understood in relation to the history of humanity, and especially 
the history of Israel. Lossky also draws a parallel between the Holy Spirit 


and the Mother of God. He draws attention to the presence of the Mother of 
God with the disciples after the Ascension, and her presence with the 
Apostles at Pentecost (often, although not invariably, depicted in the icon of 
Pentecost): of this he says, ‘She who by the power of the Holy Spirit 
received the divine Person of the Son of God in her womb, now receives the 
Holy Spirit, sent by the Son' (Lossky 1974: 206). Mary has a representative 
role in relation to the Church: *only the Mother of God, through whom the 
Word was made flesh, will be able to receive the plenitude of grace and to 
attain unlimited glory, by realizing in her person all the holiness of which 
the Church is capable’ (Lossky 1974: 207). Mary is all-holy, Panagia. In his 
Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, Lossky discusses what might be 
called the ‘person of the Church’. For him, the Church as the bride of 
Christ, perfected as one in the Spirit, belongs to the age to come. And he 
reflects: 


Thus, it would seem that until the consummation of the ages ... the Church will have no 
hypostasis of her own. ... And yet, to say this would be to fail to perceive the very heart of 
the Church, one of her most sacred mysteries, her mystical centre, her perfection already 
realized in a human person fully united to God, finding herself beyond the resurrection and 
the judgment. This person is Mary, the Mother of God. 


(Lossky 1957: 193) 


Who is the Church? Lossky's answer 1s: Mary, the Mother of God. This 
leads us on to another aspect of his Mariology, in which he draws on 
Palamas' homily on the Dormition: 


Just as when God wished to make an image of all beauty, and to demonstrate his power in 
this matter purely to angels and humans, he thus made [Mary] all beautiful, and gathering 
together all the ways in which he had embellished creation, he made her a common world of 
everything good, both visible and invisible, or rather he revealed her as uniting in herself all 
loveliness, divine, angelic, and human, as a nobler beauty to embellish both worlds, rooted 
in the earth, reaching up to heaven and beyond, through her assumption now from the tomb 
into heaven, uniting things below with things above, embracing the whole of creation with 
the wonders surrounding her. (Oration 35.10, 2015: 404, cit. Lossky 1957: 194) 


Mary, the all-beautiful, unites the divine, angelic, and human realms, 
constituting, as Palamas says later on in the homily (also quoted by 
Lossky), ‘the boundary of created and uncreated nature’ (Oration 35.15, 
2015: 407). 


DUMITRU STÁNILOAE 


Fr Dumitru Stánilaoe (1903-93), one of the most influential Orthodox 
theologians of the twentieth century, treats Mary explicitly in the section of 
his dogmatic theology (called in English, The Experience of God: Orthodox 
Dogmatic Theology) concerned with Christ. The section is called ‘The 
Uniqueness of the Virgin Mary, the Theotokos (Mother of God)’, and yet, in 
its ten pages, there is little more than a rather technical discussion of 
Christology; the few remarks on the Mother of God hardly detach 
themselves from his predominantly Christological concern. However, in the 
final volume, concerned with eschatology, there is a lyrical account of the 
Mother of God in the section concerned with *The Communion of the 
Righteous'. The prayer of the saints for us 1s an aspect of the communion 
that reaches through the barrier of death, overcome in the Resurrection. 
‘More united with Christ than all the saints, and therefore high above all 
saints and angels, is the Mother of the Lord' (Stániloae 2013: 89). Her 
divine maternity in a certain way identifies her with her Son, so that ‘her 
"courage" toward Him is greater than that of all the saints, and her love to 
us reflects Christ's ultimate love for us’. Stániloae continues: 


In the Lord's Mother we have in heaven a motherly heart, the heart that has thawed more 
than any other toward her Son. It beat and is beating upon the door of His heart for His 
purpose, which is our salvation, for salvation is not a matter of justice, but of love between 
God and human persons. This human love has become fervent, has reached its high point, 
by being concentrated in a motherly heart and manifesting itself through it. The incarnate 
God takes into account this heart of the Mother who became our Mother, because she is His 
Mother. She is the most precious gift that humanity has offered to God, but she is a gift 
through which God rewards us with his innumerable gifts ... (Staniloae 2013: 89—90) 


Stániloae goes on to quote from one of the verses sung at vespers for the 
day after Christmas (the Synaxis of the Mother of God): 


What shall we offer you, Christ, because you have appeared on earth as a human for us? 
Each of the creatures made by you makes you a thank-offering: the angels a hymn; the 
heavens the Star; the Magi gifts; the Shepherds their wonder; the earth a cave; the desert a 
manger; we offer the Virgin Mother. O God before the ages, have mercy on us. 


(Last sticheron, Vespers, 26 December: Menaion [December] 1993: 524) 


Stániloae goes on to elaborate on the power of the Virgin's intercession, and 
the veneration that we offer her: veneration that exceeds that we offer the 


saints, Ayperdulia (an expression unusual in Orthodox theology, more 
characteristic of the West). 


PAUL EVDOKIMOV 


Paul Evdokimov (1901—70), although a little older than Vladimir Lossky, 
can reasonably be considered after him, as most of his theological œuvre 
was published after Lossky's early death in 1958. In his L'Orthodoxie 
(1959), Mary is treated in one of the sections on ecclesiology, 'L'aspect 
mariologique de l’Église’, although there is reflection on the Mother of God 
in many other sections; there is a further discussion of Mary in his late 
essay, 'Panagion and Panagia: The Holy Spirit and the Mother of God’ 
(originally published in 1970, from an incomplete draft on which he was 
working before his death). 

The section in L'Orthodoxie begins with the quotation from John 
Damascene we have already encountered and follows that with a host of 
patristic references to the Eve-Mary parallel, ecclesiological references to 
the Church as Virgin Mother in parallel to Mary, and further references in 
which a parallel is drawn between paternity and maternity: including 
Cyprian's * You cannot have God for your Father if you no longer have the 
Church for your mother' (De Unitate, 6, 1971: 66—7). He caps this with a 
liturgical verse: *How can we not wonder at your theandric giving-birth, 
All-August One? For without having experience of a man, All-Spotless 
One, you bore in the flesh the Son without a father, him who from before 
the ages was begotten from the Father without a mother ...' (Dogmatikon 
for Saturday vespers in tone 3: Paraklitiki 1994: 251). ‘To the paternity of 
the Father in the divine corresponds the maternity of the Theotokos in the 
human, a figure of the maternal virginity of the Church’ (Evdokimov 1959: 
149). Along with this goes a parallelism between the Holy Spirit and Mary 
—evident in the title of the essay—the All-Holy Spirit and the All-Holy 
Virgin, Panagion and Panagia. Evdokimov is keen to draw lessons about 
gender from these parallelisms—Holy Spirit and Mother of God, Mary's 
virginal motherhood, and the Father's divine fatherhood, and draws 
attention to the parallelism of the divine fiat of creation and Mary's fiat that 
enables re-creation—although they are somewhat vitiated by his 


stereotypical attitudes to gender. Like most other Orthodox theologians, he 
lays stress on the place of silence in considering the Mother of God, 
remarking that ‘[t]he dogmatic precision of the subject of Mary shows in a 
certain silence the same mystery with the Holy Spirit. Both are relatively 
late and belong to nearly the same period’ (by which he means, I think, the 
fourth/fifth century: Evdokimov 2001: 165). He suggests a difference 
between 'dogma' and 'dogmatic fact', the latter 'truth experienced 
liturgically’ (Evdokimov 2001: 166). In the last words of this essay, 
reconstructed after his death from his notes, Evdokimov declared: 


It is in this sense—which itself rests upon a hidden revelation—that Mary is the mysterious 
icon of the Father. The iconographic canons forbid any representation of the Father, who is 
the Inconceivable and Indescribable One. The Theotokos receives the breath of the Spirit, 
and her maternity enables us to contemplate in silence the divine Paternity, the face of the 
Father. A Marian hymn exalts her as the human being who, as the deified new creature, fully 
participates in the divine being according to grace: “Let us the faithful sing the Glory of the 
universe, the door of heaven, the Virgin Mary, Flower of the human race and Theotokos, she 
who has become heaven and the temple of the divine. (Evdokimov 2001: 173) 
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PART III 
MARIAN THEMES IN 
WESTERN 
CHRISTIANITY 


CHAPTER 16 


THE VIRGIN MARY IN THE 
HYMNS OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


THOMAS A. THOMPSON 


THIS study presents images of the Virgin Mary as found in the hymns of the 
Catholic Church—from the patristic to the post-Vatican II period. And it 
also deals with the role and function of the hymn within the Catholic 
liturgy. Hymns differ from the texts from Scripture in the liturgy. Hymns are 
poetic compositions with metre and rhyme, composed of strophes; hymns 
reflect the culture in which they originated. The congregational strophic 
hymn can be an impressive example of full and active participation, and the 
hymn's character and message has sustained the faith of generations for 
centuries. But, as will be shown, the hymn did not have a secure place 
within the Catholic liturgy (Ruff 2007: 563). 

The Byzantine Church has an abundant hymnology within its liturgy, of 
which a good portion is related to the Virgin Mary. In the West, by way of 
contrast, the hymn, with the exception of the medieval sequence, was not a 
part of the Catholic liturgy. In the Middle Ages, the sequence became a 
popular participative hymn, especially in Germanic-speaking lands. The 
Council of Trent reduced the number of sequences. After Trent, the 
vernacular hymn flourished in Catholic popular devotions, but not within 
the liturgy. At the Second Vatican Council (Vatican II), the hymn was not 
eliminated, but questions arose concerning its relation to the central feature 


of the liturgy. Vatican II presented a profile of the Virgin related to liturgy, 
Scripture, and the Church which we hope will influence hymns in the 
future. 


EARLY LATIN HYMNS 


Hymns in the liturgy originated in the Church of the East with Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Clement of Alexandria, and the poetry of Ephrem the Syrian 
(Fellerer 1961: 25-6). In the West, St Ambrose of Milan (339—391) is 
considered the 'founder of Christian hymnody' (Szóvérffy and Hallerton 
2003: 7.241—50). St Augustine of Hippo (354—430) recalls his own 
experience of the singing in Ambrose's cathedral of Milan: ‘How many 
tears I shed at the pleasant sound of hymns and canticles sung by the 
impassioned voices of your church. Their voices poured into my ears and 
dissolved truth in my heart, and a feeling of devotion welled up from it; my 
tears flowed, and I was happy with them’ (Confessions 9.6).! Another 
account speaks of Ambrose encouraging the people to sing—‘with one 
voice'——the hymn Veni Redemptor (Celestine I, Sermon against the 
Nestorians).? 

Ambrose abandoned the style of classical Latin poetry (based on the 
length of the vowel) in favour of a rhythmic metre with a regular succession 
of accented and unaccented syllables, a four line pattern in iambic dimetre 
producing an alternating and popular rhythm. This pattern of four lines in 
several strophes continued for centuries and came to be known as Aymni 
ambrosiani (Britt 1955: xx). Hymns were found in the monastic office of 
Celestine and also in the Rule of St Benedict. Hymns were in the liturgies 
of Milan, Gaul, Spain, and Ireland, but ‘as late as the eleventh century, 
hymns were not part of the liturgy of the Church in Rome’ (Gelineau 1964: 
69; Klausner 1979: 83). 

In the early Latin hymns of the West, references to the Virgin Mary are 
found in the hymns related to the birth of Christ. In these hymns, now 
designated for the Advent and Christmas season, references to the Virgin 
Mary were integrated into body of the hymn. The opening strophe spoke of 
the mystery of the Incarnation, and a succeeding strophe may refer to the 
Virgin Mary. 


The influential Advent hymn ascribed to Ambrose was the Veni 
Redemptor Gentium. The virgin birth announced the wonder of the 
Incarnation: ‘Such a birth befits the coming of God.’ In the patristic period, 
a way of designating the spousal character of the Incarnation was the psalm 
verse: “God has set a tent for his sun; it comes forth like a bridegroom from 
his chamber (thalamus), and like a giant, he wonderfully runs his course’ 
(Ps. 19.6). It is within the Virgin Mary that the union of the human and the 
divine occurred. 


O come, Redeemer of the Earth, and manifest thy virgin birth. 

Let every age in wonder fall: such birth befits the God of all ... 

The Virgin womb that burden gained, with virgin honour all unstained; 
The banners there of virtue glow; God in His temple dwells below. 
Forth from His chamber goeth he, that royal home of purity, 

A giant in two-fold substance one, rejoicing now His course to run. 


(vv. 1,3,4)° 


A hymn for the Christmas season was A Solis Ortus Cardine by Caelius 
Sedulius (c. 450). The first strophes referring to the birth of Christ are part 
of a larger acrostic hymn. God's grace entered the Virgin Mary making her 
the temple of the Holy Spirit. The world's creator, by whom all is sustained, 
lies in a manger and receives nourishment from Mary. 


From the lands that see the sun arise, to earth's remotest boundaries, 

The Virgin-born today we sing, the Son of Mary, Christ the King ... 

In that chaste parent's holy womb, celestial grace hath found its home: 
And she, as earthly bride unknown, yet call that Offspring blest her own ... 
The manger and the straw he bore, the cradle did he not abhor; 

A little milk his infant fare who feedeth even each fowl of air. 


(vv. 1,3,6) 


Venantius Fortunatus (c. 609), originally from northern Italy, combined 
the classical with the medieval style; he is *not the last of the Roman poets 
but the first of the medieval poets'. His Quem terra pontus aethera referred 
to Christ as ‘the long desired of the nations’ who comes to dwell in the 
Virgin Mary. 


The God whom earth, and sea and sky adore, and laud, and magnify, 

Whose might they own, whose praise they tell, in Mary’s womb deigned to dwell. 
O Mother blest! The chosen shrine wherein the Architect divine, 

Whose hand contains the earth and sky, vouchsafed in hidden guise to lie. 


Blest in the message Gabriel brought; blest in the work the spirit wrought; 
Most blest, to bring to human birth the long desired of all the earth. 
How blest that Mother in whose shrine the great artificer Divine, 
Whose hand contains the earth and sky, vouchsafed, as in an ark to lie. 
(vv. 1,2,3,4, ICEL) 


These Latin hymns *had high poetic value, never surpassed in the history 
of Western hymnography' (Szóvérffy and Hallerton 2003: 243). Later, they 
became part of the Breviary, a collection of psalms, readings, and hymns for 
those not participating in the monastic office. In the nineteenth century, 
many of these hymns were translated by the Oxford Tractarians, notably 
John Mason Neale. 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


From the sixth to the ninth centuries, Marian sermons and hymns from the 
Eastern Churches influenced the West. Of Coptic origin from the late third 
or early fourth century was Sub Tuum Praesidium, regarded as the earliest 
Marian prayer: ‘Under your mercy, we take refuge, O Theotokos, do not 
deny our requests, but from peril, deliver us, you alone holy and blessed'. 
Addressing the Virgin as the God-Bearer (Theotokos) anticipated the title 
from the Council of Ephesus, 431. Through her compassion, the Virgin 
Mary assists those in peril (O'Carroll 1982: 336—7; Graef and Thompson 
2009: 173). 

Another influential text from the East was the Akathist, composed after 
the Council of Ephesus 431. It is a beautiful and profound Marian hymn, a 
synthesis of Scripture and theology, with extraordinary literary qualities 
(Cunningham 2015 82-4; see McGuckin (II.7) in this volume). Each line 
begins with *Rejoice' (the Angel's greeting to Mary at the Annunciation, 
Luke 1:28); the strophes conclude with *Rejoice, O unwedded bride'. The 
Akathist was translated into Latin in about 800 AD, bringing to the West a 
number of Scriptural and theological titles. It also contributed to developing 
a new structure of Marian hymns known as Grussenhymnen, that is, those 
beginning with a greeting to the Virgin Mary, such as Gaude, Ave, Salve, 
Vale (Meersseman 1958: 1.86—98; Graef and Thompson 2009: 477). 


The Ave Maris Stella, a Latin hymn from the ninth century, begins with a 
greeting. It consists of seven strophes with four lines, in rhyming syllables 
with a strong rhythmic character. It was a most popular hymn, paraphrased 
in hymns down to the present. The name Eve, the first mother, is 
transformed into Ave, the greeting of Gabriel at the Annunciation. 
Reference is also made to Mary's intercession: may her infant hear our 
prayers through her prayer. 


Hail, O Star of the ocean, God's own Mother blest, 
Ever sinless Virgin, Gate of heavenly rest. 
Taking that sweet Ave which from Gabriel came, 
Peace confirm within us, changing Eve's name. 
Keep our life all spotless, make our way secure; 
Break the captive's fetters; light on blindness pour; 
All our ills expelling, every bliss implore. 
Show thyself a mother. May the Word divine, 
Born for us thine Infant, hear our prayers through thine. 
Virgin all excelling, mildest of the mild, 
Freed from guilt, preserve us eek and undefiled 
Keep our life all spotless, make our way secure, 
Till we find in Jesus joy for evermore. 
(Traditional; adapted) 


The eleventh and twelfth centuries witnessed the 'the golden age' of 
Marian devotion in the West. Benedictine and Carthusian monasteries, and 
later the Dominicans and Franciscans, promoted Marian devotion. The 
‘Hail Mary’ and the great Marian antiphons (Salve Regina, Regina Caeli, 
Ave Regina Caelorum, Alma Redemptoris Mater) are from this period. 
Beginning with a greeting, the antiphons speak of the divine maternity and 
the virginity of Mary, and they request the Virgin Mary's intercession. The 
most influential of the antiphons, the Salve Regina, ‘expresses to perfection 
the medieval attitude toward Mary ... complete confidence in her, the 
mother of mercy, to whom the exiled sons of Eve recommend themselves 
and whose life, sweetness and hope she is’ (Graef and Thompson 2009: 
180). The melody of Salve Regina is one 'great tenderness', with a slight 
rhythmic metre and matching vowels. It became a popular evening song 
(simply known as the Salve), a prayer especially significant for those at sea 
(Sloyan 1955: 73-87): 


Hail, holy Queen, Mother of Mercy, 
Our life, our sweetness and our hope. 


To thee do we cry, 

Poor banished children of Eve; 

To thee do we send up our sighs, 

Mourning and weeping in this valley of tears. 
Turn then, most gracious advocate, 

Thine eyes of mercy toward us; 

And after this our exile, 

Show unto us the blessed fruit of thy womb, Jesus. 
O clement, O loving, 


O sweet Virgin Mary.? 


Another Marian antiphon was Alma Redemptoris Mater attributed to 
Herman Contractus (1013-1054). To nature’s astonishment (natura 
mirante), Mary gave birth to the Creator: 


Loving mother of the Redeemer, Gate of heaven, Star of the sea, 
Assist your people who have fallen yet strive to rise again, 
To the wonderment of nature you bore your Creator, 
Yet remained a virgin after as before, 
You who received Gabriel's joyful greeting, 
Have pity on us poor sinners. 
(Traditional translation) 


Franciscan spirituality portrayed the joys and sorrows of the Virgin 
Mary, as presented in the Gospel. At the birth of Christ, Mary was at the 
manger. At Calvary, Mary stands at the foot of the cross, joined to Christ's 
offering. The sequence Stabat Mater, ascribed to Jacopone da Tod, 
commemorated Mary at the cross, and it was there that the prophecy of 
Simeon to the Virgin Mary (Luke 2:35) was fulfilled: 


At the Cross her station keeping, 

Stood the mournful Mother weeping 

Close to Jesus to the last. 

Through her heart, His sorrow sharing, all His bitter anguish bearing, now at length the 
sword has passed. 


(vv. 1,2)6 


In the ninth century, a practice developed in German-speaking lands which 
would influence hymnody. Words or phrases (tropas) were inserted into the 
text of the liturgy. For example, to Kyrie eleison would be added Orbis 
factor: ‘Lord, Creator of the World, have mercy on us’. The Alleluia (before 
the Gospel) was a melismatic chant (without words) which invited 


development. The inserted words became a strophic hymn known as the 
sequence. With the coming of polyphony, the chant melody could serve as 
the cantus firmus surrounded by other voices. 

By the fifteenth century, the sequence was a popular feature of the 
liturgy, one for each Sunday of the year. Among the authors of the 
sequences were Bernard of Clairvaux, Peter Abelard, Albert the Great, 
Bonaventure, and Thomas Aquinas. There were over two hundred 
sequences devoted to the Virgin Mary (Kehrein 1969: 141—242). Notable 
was the Ave Praeclara Maris Stella, with over a dozen strophes in short 
dimeter lines (characteristic of the sequence) in honour of the Virgin Mary's 
Assumption (Martin 1954: 407-11). These Latin sequences were translated 
into German and contributed to the hymn singing tradition of Northern 
Europe; after the Reformation, they were retained in Catholic hymnals. 

In the latter part of the Middle Ages, there was an enormous quantity of 
hymns, a mare magnum of texts coming from different sources and showing 
much similarity, but also in different styles (e.g. rhythmic, acrostic with the 
first letter of the strophe spelling a Marian title). The fifty-five volumes of 
the Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi (1886—1922) by Guido Maria Dreves and 
Clemens Blume contain over 27,000 hymns. There were over 15,000 hymns 
in honour of the Virgin Mary; one estimate is that some 4,000 were original 
(O'Carroll 1982: 175—6). 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


Neither the Virgin Mary nor hymns or Gregorian chant were formally 
considered at the Council of Trent (1545—63). Earlier, attempts had been 
made to reform abuses in church music, such as the insertion of texts and 
the unintelligible pronunciation of the words; some thought that polyphony 
contributed to making the text difficult to understand. 

At its last session (1563), the Council stated that 1t wished ‘to banish all 
things that are lascivious or impure ... so that the house of God may be seen 
to be and may be truly called a house of prayer’. Two years after the 
Council, two cardinals were asked to make specific recommendations 
concerning polyphony. With the singers of the papal choir, they assembled 
to judge whether the words of a polyphonic text could be understood. After 


hearing Giovanni Palestrina s Missa Papae Marcelli, they were so 
impressed that they recommended that the composition become a model for 
the liturgy (Schaefer 2008: 86). Their recommendation would determine the 
course of Catholic Church music for the next four centuries. In 1904, Pius 
X stated that Gregorian chant is the ‘supreme model of the sacred music 
and that classical polyphony, especially that of the Roman school, should be 
found side by side with Gregorian chant’. The laity were encouraged to 
participate by singing 'the chants of the Mass' (Schaefer 2008: 116). 

The Missale Romanum of 1570, to be used all over the Catholic world, 
was entirely in Latin, and sequences were eliminated, except for those of 
Easter, Pentecost, Corpus Christi, and the Dies Irae for funeral Masses. It 
made no reference to hymns. However, the 1576 Breviarium Romanum, 
containing the Divine Office, usually recited by parish priests, did contain 
the hymns from the earlier period. 


HYMNODY IN THE NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, there was a renewal of hymnody 
in England, not in the Anglican Church, but among the Independents and 
Congregationalists, represented by Richard Olney, Isaac Watts (the ‘Father’ 
of English hymnody), and also by John and Charles Wesley, founders of 
Methodism. An indication of the Counter Reformation’s total exclusion of 
the Virgin Mary from these communities was that, in the thousands of 
hymns they produced, reference to the Virgin Mary or any saint has yet to 
be found. 

Associated with the nineteenth-century Oxford Movement in England 
was the Oratory of St Philip, an English Catholic religious community 
founded by John Henry Newman (named a Cardinal of the Catholic Church 
in 1879). The talented Frederick Faber, a convert to Catholicism, was a 
member of the Oratory. Faber had great influence on all hymnody, 
Protestant and Catholic, and especially on popular Marian hymnody. The 
hymns of Faber did not reflect the reserve characteristic of Anglo- 
Catholicism; rather they were influenced by the warmer Catholic and 
Romantic cultures of France and Italy. 


O Mother, I could weep for mirth 
Joy fills my heart so fast; 
My soul today is heav’n on earth 
Oh! Could the transport last ... 
(Faber 1860: 161) 


Faber wrote what would be known as the ‘Lourdes Hymn’, with the last 
line of each verse ending with ‘Sweet Star of the Sea’: 


Purest of Creatures, Sweet Mother, sweet Maid; 
The One spotless womb wherein Jesus was laid. 
Dark night hath come down on us, Mother, and we 
Look out for thy shining, sweet star of the sea. 
(Faber 1860: 156) 


Also, among Faber’s hymns was ‘Faith of our Fathers’; its original third 
verse was 'Mary's prayers shall win our country back to thee’ (Faber 1860: 
314). 

Similar sentiments were in the hymns written by Edmund Vaughan, a 
Redemptorist priest who translated the hymns by St Alphonsus de Liguori 
(founder of the Redemptorists). Dal tu celeste trono presented a warm 
image of Mary within a sombre world. 


Look down O Mother Mary! 
From thy bright throne above; 
Cast down upon thy children 
One only glance of love. 
And if a heart so tender with pity flows not o'er, 
Then turn away, O Mother, and look on us no more! 
(Westminster Hymnal 181) 


Another hymn of St Alphonsus, translated by Vaughan, was Sei pura, sei 
pia: 


O Mother blest, whom God bestows 
On sinners and on just, 
What joy, what hope thou givest those 
Who in thy mercy trust. 
(Westminster Hymnal 112) 


Hymns from the nineteenth century were gathered into the Westminster 
Hymnal (1912), which had a great influence on English-speaking Catholics. 
Its purpose, as stated in the preface was to 'contribute ... to the devotion 


and decorum of extra-liturgical worship and popular services’, that is, these 
hymns were not to be sung at Mass, but rather at evening devotions, May 
processions, and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Faber and Vaughan 
were the principal contributors of Marian hymns to the Westminster 
Hymnal. It contained over thirty Marian hymns; ten were translations from 
the Breviary and, of the remaining twenty, ten were written by Faber. Also 
in the Westminster Hymnal was Ronald Knox's translation of the Ave Maris 
Stella, and his hymn from Dante Alighieri: 


Maiden, yet a Mother, Daughter of thy son, 
High beyond all other—Lowlier is none. 
Thou are the consummation planned by God's decree 
When our lost creation nobler rose in thee! 
(Westminster Hymnal 114) 


And Francis Thompson's: 


O Lady Mary, thy bright crown 
Is no mere crown of majesty; 
For with the reflex of his own 
Resplendent throne Christ circled thee. 
(Westminster Hymnal 107) 


In the United States, the Roman Hymnal (1884) was a response to the 
Archbishop of New York's ‘most earnest desire that our people sing 
together’. It had five settings of the Ave maris stella and also contained 
what would become the most well-known Marian hymn among American 
Catholics (found in over forty-four hymnals): ‘Hail, Holy Queen enthroned 
above’, a paraphrase of the Salve Regina, to which was added a triumphal 
refrain: 


Triumph, all ye Cherubim, Sing with us ye Seraphim 
Heav’n and earth resound the hymn: Salve, Salve, Salve Regina. 
(Roman Hymnal 69) 


RENEWAL IN CATHOLIC HYMNODY 


In 1955, Pius XII issued the only papal encyclical devoted to church music, 
Musicae Sacrae Disciplina. He recognized popular religious songs as an aid 


to liturgical participation, and he counselled that ‘they should be in full 
conformity with the doctrine of the Catholic faith ... and should possess 
religious dignity and decorum’. He also referred to the possibility of singing 
vernacular hymns at the missa lecta, but not at High Mass (MSD 105, 194). 

The renewal of Marian hymnody first came from individuals associated 
with the liturgical movement. The Pius X Hymnal contained an original 
composition, ‘Mary the Dawn’, patterned after the Christus vincit of the 
Ambrosian liturgy. The structure of the melody included a statement and a 
response: 


Mary the Dawn, Christ the Perfect Day; 
Mary the Gate, Christ the Heav’nly Way; 


The hymn concludes: 


Mary the Mother, Christ the Mother’s Son. 
Both ever blest while ages run. Amen. 
(Thompson 1994: 132-3) 


Among the first hymnals to provide vernacular hymns for the parts of 
the Mass was the 1955 Peoples Hymnal, edited by Omer Westendorf. It 
presented Marian devotion in a broader dimension, and, something 
extraordinary for the period, it contained a hymn from Reginald Herber 
(1738-1826), an Anglican bishop with Anglo-Catholic sympathies: 


Virgin born, we bow before Thee 
Blessed was the womb that bore thee ... 
Blessed was the parent’s eye 
That watched Thy slumb’ring infancy ... 
And blessed they, forever blest, 
Who love Thee most and serve Thee best. 
(Herber 1955) 


Other contributors included Michael Gannon's paraphrase of the Ave maris 
stella, with a noteworthy line referring to Mary's universal motherhood: 
‘Mother of all races, Queen of Heaven's graces, Maria’. Another hymn by 
Gannon was ‘O Mary of all women, you are the Chosen One’, anticipating 
Vatican II's reference to Mary's unique holiness (LG 56). 


O Mary, you embody all God taught to our race, 
For you are first and foremost in fullness of His grace. 


(Gannon 1955)7 


The 1964 People’s Mass Book contained ‘Sing of Mary’, a hymn from 
the Episcopalian Hymnal (1940) by Roland Ford Palmer, editor of the 
Canadian Book of Common Prayer. The hymn contains a succinct 
statement on the Incarnation (* Word made flesh, our very brother, takes our 
nature by his birth") and a Trinitarian doxology with a Marian dimension: 


Glory be to God the Father, 

Glory be to God the Son, 

Glory be to God the Spirit, 

Glory to the Three in One. 

From the heart of blessed Mary, 
From all saints the song ascends, 
And the Church the strain reechoes 
Unto earth's remotest ends. 


(People s Mass Book R10 v5, 226) 


THE HYMN IN POST-CONCILIAR CATHOLIC 
LITURGY 


Vatican II spoke of the ‘full, conscious, and active participation of the 
people in the celebration of the liturgy’ (SC 14). It also referred to ‘the 
musical tradition of the universal church [as] a treasure of inestimable 
value, greater than that of any other art’ (SC112). Composers were 
encouraged to cultivate sacred music and increase its store of treasures (SC 
115). 

After the Council, the 1967 Instruction Musicam Sacram outlined 
various levels of participation at Mass, beginning with the acclamations, 
then the Ordinary of the Mass (Kyrie, Gloria, Creed, Sanctus, Agnus Dei) 
and finally the Mass ‘Propers’ (Introit, Responsorial, Offertory, and 
Communion). Gregorian chant and polyphony, suited to the Roman liturgy, 
were given pride of place, and the music was considered ‘more holy in 
proportion as it is more closely connected with the liturgical action, whether 
it adds delight to prayer, fosters unity of minds, or confers greater solemnity 
upon the sacred rites ... religious singing by the faithful to be intelligently 
fostered, so that the voice of the faithful may be heard’ (MS 112, 115). 


The directives in the successive editions of the Roman Missal indicated 
that the Propers (Entrance, Responsorial, and Communion antiphons) were 
preferably to be sung by a cantor (a new office), choir, and congregation. As 
a last possibility, ‘a hymn, psalm, or other song of praise’ was permitted. 
This distinction led some to hold that, since the antiphons and psalms of the 
Propers were related to the central action of the liturgy, they were the 
preferable texts for the various parts of the Mass to the exclusion of the 
hymn (this question is well discussed in Ruff 2005: 19—25). 

In the years immediately after Vatican II, a vacuum of vernacular 
liturgical music had to be filled. Documents from the American bishops 
spoke of the evaluation of texts from liturgical, pastoral, and musical 
viewpoints. New styles of music appeared. The eclipse of the hymnal gave 
rise to endless provisional compositions and also to the elimination of 
traditional Marian hymns, a factor contributing to the *Marian silence' in 
the decade after Vatican II (Graef and Thompson 2009: 415—17). For young 
people, the prevailing style on college campuses was the ‘Folk Mass’, with 
at times a cabaret atmosphere. Obviously, the new style did not please all: 
see Why Catholics Can t Sing: The Culture of Catholicism and the Triumph 
of Bad Taste (Day 1990). 

By the 1990s, voices were raised in criticism of the experimentation in 
church music which had occurred during the previous quarter century. If 
'the treasury of sacred music is to be preserved and fostered with great 
care,' more attention and support must be given to developing an 'authentic 
musical tradition,’ one which would be ‘participative and related to culture’ 
(Swain 1987: 421—2). Liturgical and musical education among the 
seminarians and clergy was needed, along with the support and 
encouragement of professional musicians. Part of this movement toward an 
‘authentic musical tradition’ had to include a repertoire of congregational 
hymns which would survive more than a generation (Swain 1989: 188). 
Similar sentiments were expressed in the 1995 Snowbird Statement, 
composed by a group of seventeen musicians and liturgists from English- 
speaking countries. Along with an affirmation of chant and polyphony, there 
was strong recommendation for the development of hymnody: 


We call for a positive approach to hymnody in the Roman liturgy and the development of 
criteria for the appropriate use of hymnody in all liturgical rites. The tradition of hymnody 
stretches back to congregational office hymns of the early church; includes sequences of the 
medieval eucharistic liturgy which in effect were strophic hymns; and extends through 


vernacular medieval community hymn singing which was already well developed before the 
Reformation. The use of hymnody, already a feature of preconciliar eucharistic and 
devotional services, has continued to grow since Vatican Council II and deserves today 
stronger encouragement. 

Strophic hymnody, a well-established part of the religious culture of the English-speaking 
world, may rightly be seen as an authentic expression of liturgical inculturation. Hymnody is 
also ecumenically important as a musical between various Christian traditions. (Snowbird 
Statement, Part 3) 


Liturgiam Authenticam (2001) was the first document from a Vatican 
congregation to speak favourably about and to recommend hymns in the 
liturgy: ‘Sung texts and liturgical hymns have particular importance and 
efficacy ... they express in an authentic way the message of the liturgy 
while fostering a sense of common faith and communion in charity ... they 
should be relatively fixed to avoid confusion’, and episcopal conferences 
were to compile a ‘directory of texts’ (LA 108). However, the Roman 
Missal (2011) continued to indicate preference for antiphons and psalms, 
with no reference to liturgical hymns (sections 48, 61). 


VATICAN II’S IMAGE OF THE VIRGIN MARY: 
AN AGENDA FOR HYMNS 


In the nineteenth and early twentieth century, popular Marian hymns in the 
vernacular flourished outside of the liturgy; the image of Mary in those 
hymns was mother, intercessor, model of purity. A more formal and 
theological image of the Virgin Mary was present in the doctrines defined 
by the Church: the Divine Motherhood (Theotokos), the Virginity of Mary, 
the Immaculate Conception, and the Assumption. To commemorate the 
centenary of the proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
Pius XII designated 1954 as a Marian Year, and in Fulgens Corona (1953), 
he referred to the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption as 'two 
singular privileges, bestowed upon the Virgin Mother of God’. He instituted 
the feast of the Queenship of the Virgin Mary, popularly viewed as the 
‘crowning’ of Mary alongside Christ the King. 

Vatican Il's image of Mary was quite different: simply stated, it 
presented an image of Mary related to a much larger liturgical, Scriptural, 
ecclesial, and theological context. Vatican II's first document spoke of the 


Virgin Mary as united by an ‘inseparable bond’ to the mystery of Christ 
celebrated in the annual liturgical cycle: the Virgin Mary was 'the most 
excellent fruit of redemption ... the faultless image and the model of that 
which the Church wishes to be’ (SC 103). The title of the Council's 
document on Mary was The Blessed Virgin in the Mystery of Christ and the 
Church (LG chapter 8, 52—69). 

The Council's image of Mary was drawn from the New and Old 
Testament as well as from the sacred tradition and the history of salvation. 
In particular, the books of the Old Testament, as they are read in the 
Church, were to be understood *in the light of a further and full revelation, 
bringing the figure of the Woman, Mother of the Redeemer in a gradually 
clearer light? (LG 55). Mary was prefigured as the Promised Woman of 
Genesis (Gen. 3:15), as the Daughter of Zion, as identified with the Poor of 
Israel awaiting the redeemer: ‘Having entered deeply in the history of 
salvation, Mary, in a way, united in her person and re-echoes the most 
important doctrines of the faith’ (LG 66). And, as Paul VI promulgated 
Lumen Gentium, he spoke of the Virgin Mary's relation to God's people: 


Although adorned by God with the riches of admirable prerogatives, to make her a worthy 
Mother of the Word Incarnate, she is nevertheless very close to us. Daughter of Adam, like 
ourselves, and therefore our sister through ties of nature, she is, however, the creature who 
was preserved from original sin in view of the merits of the Saviour, and who possesses 
besides the privileges obtained the personal virtue of a total and exemplary faith, thus 
deserving the evangelical praise, beata quae credidisti (Blessed art thou who believed). In 
her earthly life, she realized the perfect image of the disciple of Christ, reflected every 
virtue, and incarnated the evangelical beatitudes proclaimed by Christ. (Paul VI 1964) 


In Marialis Cultus, his 1974 letter on Marian devotion, Paul VI affirmed 
that the liturgy is a celebration of the mystery of Christ, that all Christian 
worship takes its origin from and its complete expression in Christ and 
leads through Christ in the Holy Spirit to the Father. The mystery of Christ 
includes many dimensions—the Church, the Scripture, the Communion of 
Saints. Within this one mystery of Christ, Marian devotion occupies a 
‘singular place’, reflecting the place which Mary holds in God's redemptive 
plan. ‘In the Virgin Mary, everything is related to Christ’ (MC 25). She is 
the *exemplar of the Church in divine worship', the *model of the spiritual 
attitudes with which the Church celebrates and lives the divine mysteries’ 
(MC 16, 21). Mary is worthy of imitation because she was the first and the 
most perfect of Christ's disciples (MC 35). 


This relational character of Marian devotion to the mystery of Christ and 
the Church was further developed in The Virgin Mary in Intellectual and 
Spiritual Formation, the 1988 Letter from the Vatican Congregation for 
Catholic Education, containing references to Vatican II and the writings of 
Paul VI and John Paul II. In the mystery of the liturgy, reference to the 
Virgin Mary can serve to complement the liturgical text: 


In Mary in fact “everything is relative to Christ" (MC 25). In consequence, “only in the 
mystery of Christ is her mystery fully made clear" (RM 4,19). The more the Church deepens 
her appreciation of the mystery of Christ, the more it understands the singular dignity of the 
Mother of the Lord and her role in the history of salvation. But, in a certain measure, the 
contrary is also true: the Church, through Mary, that *exceptional witness to the mystery of 
Christ," (RM 27) has deepened its understanding of the mystery of the kenosis of the “Son 
of God" (Lk 3:38; cf. Phil 2:5-8) who became in Mary “Son of Adam", (Lk 3:38) and has 
recognized more clearly the historical roots of the “Son of David,” (cf. Lk 1:32), his place 
among the Hebrew people, his membership in the “poor of Yahweh” (VM 19). 


The Collection of Masses of the Blessed Virgin Mary (1986) was a 
significant liturgical document relating the Virgin Mary to the liturgy 
celebrated not only in Advent and Christmas but throughout the liturgical 
year: it was set of forty-six Votive Masses for possible use on Saturday of 
the Virgin Mary and for Masses at Marian shrines. Its Lectionary (readings 
from Scripture) contained twenty readings from the Old Testament, twenty- 
nine psalms, selections from the four Gospels, as well as readings from the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Pauline letters, and the Book of Revelation. The 
‘primary criterion’ for this arrangement was to illustrate the bonds which 
unite Mary to the mystery of Christ, celebrated in the seasons of liturgical 
year (Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter, Ordinary Time). The Collection did 
not wish to create Marian feasts separate from the seasons of the liturgical 
year but rather to underline the Marian dimension of the liturgical seasons. 

Many prayer texts in the Collection come from ancient sources; the 
forty-six Eucharist Prefaces were for the most part newly composed or 
revised for the Collection (in beautiful patristic Latin). Each Votive Mass in 
the Collection has an introduction explaining the Scriptural readings and the 
tradition related to the Mass. A few examples: the Advent season includes 
references to Mary as Daughter of Israel, as the new Ark of the Covenant, 
as the virgin who bore Emmanuel (Isaiah 7, 14), as a member of the Poor of 
Israel awaiting the redeemer, as the woman of the Magnificat. The 
Christmas season views Mary as Mother of God and of the Saviour, as 
exemplar of the Church. The Lenten season presents Mary as disciple, as 


associate of Christ at the cross. Ordinary Time presents Mary as servant of 
the Lord; as image, mother, and model of the Church; as pillar of faith, help 
of Christians, Queen of Peace. 

Marian devotion is not independent or apart from the mystery of Christ; 
rather it is part of Christian worship. Needed are occasional references to 
the Virgin Mary in the hymns of the liturgy, especially those related to the 
feasts and the different seasons of the liturgical year. Similar to early Latin 
hymns, the hymn may be devoted to the mystery of Christ, the Church, the 
Eucharist, with a reference to Mary as participant, model, exemplar. Of the 
different moments in the liturgy, the Offertory and the Communion offer 
appropriate moments for such commemorations (Harmon 1997). The hope 
is that the image of the Virgin Mary related to the mystery of Christ, to the 
Church, to Scripture, and to Tradition will become part of Catholic 
devotional and liturgical culture. 


MARIAN HYMNS SAMPLER 


Here are recognized the contribution which dedicated women (members of 
religious congregations) have made to the renewal of Marian hymns. The 
first is a hymn from the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey, one of 
several hymns they contributed to the hymns of the Liturgy of the Hours 
(1975): 


Mary, crowned with living light, Temple of the Lord. 

Place of peace and holiness, Shelter of the Word. 

Mystery of sinless life in our fallen race, 

Free from shadow you reflect plenitude of grace. 

Virgin-mother of our God, lift us when we fall, Who were named upon the Cross Mother 
of us all. Father, Son and Holy Ghost, Heaven sings your praise; Mary magnifies your 
name, Through eternal days. 


(Christian Prayer 176)? 


Delores Dufner, OSB, from the Benedictine Monastery, St Joseph, 
Minnesota, presents the Virgin Mary as model of faith: 


Mary, first among believers 
Trusting in the angel's word, 
You consented and, conceiving, 


Brought to birth the Son of God. 
Mother now of all believers, 

Give our fragile faith increase; 
May we, trusting in God's promise, 
Doubts and useless fears release. 
Mary, first among the blessed, 
Robed in heaven's beauty bright, 
You rejoice with saints and angels 
In your Son's resplendent light. 
Mother now of all the blessed, 
Make your pilgrim people strong; 
Keep us faithful till we join you, 
Praising God in endless song. 


(vv 1,5, Dufner 2010)!° 


Mary Frances Fleischaker, OP (Adrian Dominican Sisters), speaks of the 
Virgin Mary as recipient of God's promises, disciple, woman of the Gospel, 
and model of prayer: 


Mary, woman of the promise; 
Vessel of your people's dreams: 
Through your open, willing spirit 
Waters of God's goodness streamed. 
Mary, song of holy wisdom, 

Sung before the world began, 
Faithful to the Word within, you 
Carried out God's wondrous plan. 
Mary, morning star of Justice; 
Mirror of the radiant light, 

In the shadows of life's journey, 

Be a beacon for our sight. 

Mary, model of compassion, 
Wounded by your offspring's pain, 
When our hearts are torn by sorrow, 
Teach us how to love again. 

Mary, woman of the Gospel, 
Humble home for treasured seed 
Help us to be true disciples 

Bearing fruit in word and deed. 


(Fleischaker 1994)!! 
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CHAPTER 17 


THE PAPACY AND MARIA 
REGINA IMAGERY IN 
ROMAN CHURCHES 
BETWEEN THE SIXTH AND 
TWELFTH CENTURIES 


EILEEN RUBERY 


INTRODUCTION: THE ORIGIN AND 
MEANING OF MARIA REGINA ICONOGRAPHY 
IN ROME 


THE cult of the Virgin Mary got off to a slower start than those of the male 
saints, possibly a slower start than those of many early female saints 
(Rubery 2004, 2014a, 2014b; Shoemaker 2016). But after the Council of 
Ephesus of 431 (see Price's chapter (I.4) in this volume) the cult of *Mary, 
ever virgin, Mother of God', as she came to be called, gained momentum, 
the benefits of her unique relationship with Christ becoming more 
appreciated and her cult becoming such a major source of relics she was 
often perceived as a more effective source of help than direct application to 
Christ. A typical Roman image of Mary from the second half of the sixth 


century (Figure 17.1)! portrays her as a gentle mother wearing a veil or 


maphorion; presenting the Christ-child as the symbol of mankind's 


salvation and reflecting her status as Mother of God as interpreted by most 
Christians during the first and early second millennium. However, one 
damaged fresco of Mary, similarly dated, in St Maria Antiqua (Figure 122) 
depicts Mary differently, wearing elaborate ‘Byzantine’ clothes and an 
imperial crown, resembling an empress rather than a modest mother. 
Further examples of this iconography continue to occur in Rome into the 
early second millennium, sometimes portraying her alone (Figure 17.3),* 
sometimes accompanied by the Christ-child (Figure 17.4)? or even with 
Christ as an adult (Figure 17.5).° In all these images, Mary's attire suggests 
a Byzantine empress rather than a modest mother, for she wears a be- 
gemmed crown, imperial purple dress and a be-gemmed collar. In Figure 
17.5 her entire garment and integrated collar consist of a gold background 
on which pearls and gems are fixed and in Figures 17.3 and 17.4 her 
imperial purple garment (which time has decayed to brown in Figure 17.4) 
has a be-gemmed collar, shoulder decorations, pearl belt, and gemmed 
cuffs. Imperial attributes such as a lyre-backed throne (Figures 17.2 and 
17.5) and red shoes (Figures 17.3 and 17.5), as well as the pearls, gems, 
gold, and typical clothes of Byzantine imperial dress (Figure 17.6)’ abound 
in these images. 
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FIGURE 17.1 The fresco of the Widow Turtura: Catacombs of Commodilla (sixth century) 
Source: Wilpert 1917: IV, Plate 136. 


FIGURE 17.2 Part of the surviving portion of the Palimpsest Madonna fresco (c. 550—580): on the 
right side of the triumphal arch, St Maria Antiqua 


Source: Wilpert 1917: IV, Plate 133. 


FIGURE 17.3 Detail of mosaic of Mary as an orant: Funerary Chapel at Old St Peter's 
Photo: E. Rubery (See also Kessler & Zacharias 2000: 212—5, Figs. 217, 219). 


FIGURE 17.4 The Madonna della Clemenza: Altemps Chapel at St Maria in Trastevere 
Photo: E. Rubery. 


FIGURE 17.5 Apsidal mosaic of Mary crowned and seated beside Christ: St Maria in Trastevere 
Photo: E. Rubery. 
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FIGURE 17.6 Empress Zoe, detail of mosaic on the balcony: Hagia Sofia, Constantinople 
Photo: E. Rubery. 


Potential influences on this iconography include the mosaic of the 
Byzantine Empress Theodora (c. 500—548) in the sanctuary at St Vitale in 
Ravenna, the Cross of Justin II in St Peter's in Vaticano, and images of 
Western empresses such as Licinia Eudoxia (422-c. 493) on her gold coins. 
An eighth-century version of this imagery in St Maria Antiqua even has the 
words *Maria Regina' (Mary, the Queen) inscribed beside it (Figure 17.7), 
confirming the contemporary term for this iconography. 
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FIGURE 17.7 Mary enthroned identified as Maria Regina with Christ-child and popes including 
Pope Hadrian I: the atrium of St Maria Antiqua 


In Rome the earliest examples of such iconography are in St Maria 
Antiqua, a church initially belonging to the Roman State; its iconography 
later became associated with popes, most notably when Innocent II (1130— 
1143) used it in his feud with Antipope Anacletus II (1130-1138) at St 
Maria in Trastevere. Stroll (1991) provides an excellent analysis of this feud 
but unfortunately accepts Mále's conclusions (1978) that this apsidal 
mosaic is a ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ when, as argued below, it is 
undoubtedly a ‘papal’ Maria Regina with unique links to the Song of Songs. 

From the thirteenth century ‘Mary wearing a crown’ became widespread 
in the West and a wide range of ‘crowned Marys’ survive throughout Italy, 
England, and the rest of Europe, including the popular depictions in the 
tympana of Gothic cathedrals (Mále 1978) and the enthroned Mary with 
Christ often decorating centre-back panels of the Opus Anglicanum copes 
so popular with fourteenth-century Popes (Staniland 1991; Browne et al. 
2016). Several English copes linked to the papacy survive in Italy as well as 
the major collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Browne et 


al. (2016) call some of the images on these copes ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ 
but since none are accompanied by ‘death of the Virgin’ scenes, a link with 
Maria Regina imagery is more probable (Avery 1925; Lawrence 1925; 
Nilgen 1981). This chapter confines itself to assessing Maria Regina 
iconography in Rome, commencing with examples at St Maria Antiqua and 
tracing developments through to the twelfth century.The following six 
sections interpret the meaning of the major surviving Maria Regina images 
in Rome from the sixth to the twelfth centuries. 


THE PALIMPSEST MADONNA IN THE 
SANCTUARY AT ST MARIA ANTIQUA 


The earliest surviving example of Maria Regina iconography in Rome did 
not belong to the papacy but rather to the conquering imperial army led by 
General Narses on behalf of Emperor Justinian I (527—565). Once he had 
expelled the Goths and other *barbarians' from Rome between 552 and 554, 
so returning the city to imperial rule under Emperor Justinian I, Narses took 
up residence in the imperial palaces on the Palatine, stationing troops at the 
foot of the ramp that connected the Forum to the Palatine, where they were 
well placed to control access to the imperial palaces in what eventually 
became the ‘St Maria Antiqua’ complex (plan in Figure 17.8; Nordhagen 
1962; Fauber 1990: 132). Situated at the foot of the Palatine Hill in the 
Roman Forum and linked to the imperial palaces by a sturdy ‘Palatine 
Ramp’ (Figure 17.8: H-H-K-K), General Narses chose this site in the 
Forum for his military base. There Narses became, in effect if not in name, 
the first Exarch of the West (Fauber 1990), only visiting Ravenna, then the 
administrative centre of imperial power, rather than residing there. 
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FIGURE 17.8 Plan of St Maria Antiqua 
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Source: Rushforth 1902: I.18. 


It was presumably during this period that the Maria Regina Palimpsest 
Panel (Figure 17.2) was frescoed on the north-facing end-wall (Figure 17.8: 
space E) some years before the complex became a church. Here, we find 
part of a fresco depicting the earliest ‘Maria Regina with the Christ-Child’, 
although it is not until the time of Pope John VII (705—707) that we have 
clear evidence of papal use of this iconography. From then until the twelfth 
century the Papacy gradually made this iconography its own although, 
rather oddly, Maria Regina iconography probably never became current in 
Byzantium (Pentcheva 2006). 

"Ihe 'Palimpsest Madonna' fresco formed the earliest figural layer 
covering the right arm (Figure 17.8: space E 51) of what later became the 
triumphal arch of the main apse of St Maria Antiqua (Rushforth 1902; 
Nordhagen 1962). If we compare Figures 17.1 and 17.2 we see how 
different the style of the Palimpsest Madonna is from that of contemporary 
surviving Marian iconography in Rome, supporting the proposal that the 
Palimpsest fresco was not a Romano-papal invention. More probably it was 
copied from a cultic icon brought to Rome by one of the many groups of 
soldiers from a wide geographical area that Procopius (2000) tells us 
General Narses recruited from across Europe and the Empire (Fauber 


1990). The fresco originally consisted of an enthroned Mary flanked by two 
angels, one either side of her, and was probably not situated in a 
consecrated space. However, towards the end of the sixth century, when the 
entire complex was dedicated as a church, space E became the sanctuary 
while spaces C and D became the nave. When the apse was created in space 
E the medial third of the Palimpsest fresco, which included the angel on 
Mary's right, was destroyed as the massive apsidal barrel was created. The 
net result was that the figures of Mary, the Christ-child, and the angel on 
Mary's left, holding a triumphal crown, were preserved (Figure 17.2) while 
the angel on Mary's right (reconstructed in the subtraction image in Figure 
17.9) was destroyed. 


FIGURE 17.9 Subtraction image of the Palimpsest Madonna fresco (see figure 17.2) with later 
areas removed and the destroyed left section of the fresco reconstructed 

Source: Wilpert 1917: IV, Plate 133. 

The details of Mary's crown are also best seen in Figure 17.9 which 


reconstructs the original fresco before the creation of the apse. Although 


Mary wears a crown studded with Byzantine gems, note that she does not 
appear to wear prependoulia, the strings of pearls added (according to the 
‘Book of Ceremonies’, Vogt 1939) to the crown worn by an empress during 
her coronation. Prependoulia were attached to the edge of the crown during 
the Coronation ceremony and can be seen on Empress Theodora's crown in 
her mosaic in the sanctuary at St Vitale in Ravenna (Wilpert 1917: III, Plate 
110). Similar decorations are also found on Empress Licinia Eudoxia's 
crown on the gold coin issued from Ravenna to mark her coronation in 439 
(Grierson and Mays 1992: Plate 34, Coin 870). Close inspection of Figure 
17.9 confirms that the crown worn by the Palimpsest image of Mary did not 
include prependoulia like those worn by the Empress Theodora, but instead 
placed the crown on top of a light, flexible square of material first placed 
over her hair, then reaching down below her shoulders. While the source 
image of the Palimpsest Madonna iconography might have also lacked 
prependoulia, it is possible that their omission was a mistake made when 
copying the source image. Commissioners unaware of standard imperial 
practice during a coronation are likely to make small but significant 
mistakes when copying images depicting imperial ceremonial. 

Over time this Maria Regina fresco became covered by several later 
layers of figurative fresco, significant remains of which still overlay parts of 
it today (Wilpert 1917; Nordhagen 1962) so that, because of random plaster 
loss, we can now see parts of several layers of the Palimpsest wall, 
including this early layer. But we also need to remember that, from the 
middle of the seventh century at the latest, this image of Mary was entirely 
covered by later frescoes (Rubery 2011: Figs. 2, 3, and Plate 1) so the 
iconography of the Palimpsest Madonna and her crown could not directly 
influence images of Mary in Rome after that date. However, such a 
strikingly original image might well have been copied elsewhere in Rome 
before it was replaced, and such copies could influence later imagery in 
Rome. One possible such copy is the mosaic of St Agnes in the apse at St 
Agnese fuori le mura (Oakeshott 1967: Plate XVI) whose heavily brocaded 
over-garment closely resembles that worn by Mary in the Maria Regina 
fresco with respect to material, style, and decoration (although it is slightly 
simplified, lacking the horizontal band at hip level). From the earliest times 
the St Agnese complex had direct links with the imperial family in Rome 
and a large private mausoleum was prepared here for Constantina, the 
daughter of Emperor Constantine I, complete with surviving massive 


porphyry sarcophagus (Oakeshott 1967: 62—5 and Fig. 28). The apsidal 
conch of the later church dedicated to St Agnes on this site, situated close to 
the earlier one, was decorated by Pope Honorius I (625—638), probably 
while the Palimpsest Madonna was still visible. Its apsidal mosaic shows St 
Agnes wearing clothes covered by a brocaded over-garment similar to that 
of the Palimpsest Madonna's dress and a gemmed collar. In addition, the 
roundels along the edge of her purple robe and the white material she holds 
in her left hand are decorated with roundels of birds which echo those of the 
Palimpsest Madonna's gown. Unusually for the times, St Agnes is crowned 
with a slightly simplified version. of Mary's crown, bearing small 
prependoulia. The presence of two popes either side of Agnes in the apsidal 
mosaic suggests close links with the papacy at this time so this fresco could 
have had a considerable impact on Roman art after the Palimpsest Madonna 
had been covered by later frescoes. An eleventh-century mosaic of Empress 
Zoe in Hagia Sofia (Figure 17.7) shows how similar the clothes and crown 
worn by an empress in Constantinople were to those of the Palimpsest 
Madonna. 

To sum up, the Palimpsest fresco was intended to depict Mary as an 
empress in Byzantine imperial clothes, holding the Christ-child. It was not 
painted in a contemporary local Roman style but has significant 
iconographic links with later Imperial Byzantine imagery. The presence of 
several specific features suggests that additional influences from local 
Roman sources—linked to local elite activity drawn from a variety of 
sources during the army's journeys around the peninsula—probably 
influenced the iconography of the Palimpsest Madonna which nevertheless 
developed into an innovative and attractive image of an enthroned, crowned 
*queen/empress' Mary. 

The original function of this fresco is unclear. Any original icon was 
probably intended for personal devotions by the soldiers while on duty, and 
likely to be a focus for their devotions while working. Evagrius tells us 
Narses was devoted to the Virgin Mary (Bohn 1854) so he probably played 
some part in the production of this image, hoping it would result in the 
Virgin protecting the site and his army from further military attack. In 
addition, her richly decorated clothes would remind the soldiers who they 
owed their allegiance to and keep the image of Constantinople, the home of 
their general, in their minds. If the fresco was a copy of a portable image of 
Mary used as a ‘good luck’ palladium by Narses and the military while 


engaged in their long battle against the Lombards, it would have served the 
same function as the icons that Emperor Heraclius is reported to have used 
to bring him success in battle when he deposed Phocas in 608—610 (Kaegi 
2004) and when, later in 622, again according to George of Pisidia, 
Emperor Heraclius took a ‘precious icon of the Virgin’ with him aboard 
ship when joining battle with the Persians in Bithynia (Kaegi 2004). 
Heraclius was rewarded by a successful outcome on both occasions! 


Two MARIA REGINA IMAGES 
COMMISSIONED BY POPE JOHN VII 


Pope John VII was the son of a Greek called Plato who was probably a 
member of imperial staff in Rome. Plato was responsible for maintaining 
the fabric of the Palatine for the Emperor. Pope John may have been the 
first pope to take control of St Maria Antiqua, presumably following 
negotiations with Emperor Justinian II (705—711) during his second period 
as Emperor. John did not commission any Maria Regina images in St Maria 
Antiqua, but he did commission two splendid examples of Marian 
iconography elsewhere. The first (Figure 17.4) was a processional icon of 
Mary, probably donated to St Maria in Trastevere, and the second, a mosaic 
of Mary as an orant Maria Regina (Figure 17.3), with Pope John himself 
standing by her side, in John's funerary chapel in Old St Peter's in Vaticano. 

The enormous ‘miraculous’ processional icon (Figure 17.4), is at present 
kept in the left apsidal area of the Altemps Chapel at St Maria Trastevere 
(Bertelli 1961) and generally known as the Madonna della Clemenza 
(Mother of Mercy). It almost certainly comes from the time of Pope John 
VII and there is probably a kneeling figure of the Pope at the bottom right- 
hand corner of the panel. It was painted using encaustic paints, which 
suggests Eastern influences, and possibly its sudden arrival in Rome from 
the East supported its reputation as a miraculous icon, ‘not made by human 
hands’, which is mentioned in the inscription along the left edge of the 
frame (Bertelli 1961: 36). In the icon Mary is flanked at shoulder level by 
two angels; and appears to hold the Christ-child on her lap with her left 
hand while holding a metal cross in her right (Bertelli 1961: 28-32). There 
are clear signs of its age and its long-term use as a cult object, for where the 


feet of both Mary and the Christ child should be, now only bare board, 
bereft of paint, survives. Such paint loss was presumably due to repeated 
cycles of cultic washing and kissing of the icon (Bertelli 1961: facing 16). 
There are, however, problems with Mary's proportions for, although 
apparently sitting, she has the proportions of a standing woman if we 
compare her to Figure 17.3. 

As mentioned above, although now difficult to make out clearly, at the 
bottom right corner of Figure 17.4 a partially eroded image of a small 
kneeling figure doing obeisance to Mary is still just visible (his left eye 
visible about one third up from the bottom edge and to the left of the bare 
eroded right edge of exposed wood). This image probably represents the 
kneeling figure of Pope John himself. In both icon and mosaic, Mary wears 
a Byzantine crown whose base is decorated with row(s) of white pearls 
similar to the imperial crown worn by Empress Theoodora, in her mosaic at 
St Vitale, Ravenna. Empress Licinia Eudoxia, wife of Emperor 
Valentinianus III (425—455), wears a similar crown, but one which is more 
'sun-burst' in design, on her Coronation coin issued from Ravenna, 
(Gruneisen and Mays, 1992; Plate 34, Coin 870) suggesting that both icons 
and the mosaic of Mary owe much to earlier images of Western Empresses 
in Ravenna. There are, however, also differences, for although Empress 
Licinia's crown on her coin continues the ‘sun-burst’ feature of earlier pre- 
Christian imperial crowns, and three of the four crowns are clearly 
accompanied by imperial prependoulia, as indeed is the figure of Mary in 
the apse mosaic at St Maria in Trastevere from the much later time of Pope 
Innocent II, we need to remember that the Palimpsest Madonna Maria 
Regina lacks prependoulia (Figure 17.2). Furthermore, if Licinia Eudoxia's 
crown was the original model for these ‘Papal’ crowns, as time passed the 
basic frame and gems supporting the 'sun-burst' outcrops from Licinia 
Eudoxia's crown gradually thickened and in the later ‘Marian’ crowns 
became more substantial, decorated with wider promontories and including 
larger gemstones. Finally, although the original colour of Mary’s garment in 
the icon (Figure 17.4) has faded with time to a dull brown, originally this 
robe would have been imperial purple, like that of Mary’s dress in the 
mosaic (Figure 17.3) and like that worn by Theodora in the Ravenna 
mosaic. 

The second image of Mary commissioned by Pope John VII forms the 
centre-piece of a mosaic originally on the inner wall of the far-right nave at 


Old St Peter's Basilica (Figure 17.3; Belting 1994: Plate II, Fig. 3; Kessler 
and Zacharias 2000: 212-13). There, in the funerary chapel commissioned 
by Pope John VII to receive his body, the figure of Mary forms the focal 
point of a large mosaic panel placed over the altar in the chapel. In this 
mosaic, the Pope and Mary, placed centrally, are surrounded by seven 
rectangular narrative panels recording the life of Christ. In the central scene, 
a rather diminutive figure of Pope John stands to Mary's right, presenting a 
model of the chapel to her. The person commissioning this chapel is 
identified in an accompanying Latin inscription as: ‘John the unworthy 
bishop and servant of the blessed Mother of God [who] made this’.? The 
words of John's Epitaph survive: 


Here Pope John erected for himself a tomb and ordered that he be laid under the feet of the 
Lady, placing his soul under the protection of the holy mother, the unwedded virgin and 
parent, who brought forth God. (Kinney 1975) 


So, John's major preoccupations are clear. He wants to ensure that there is 
no doubt who commissioned this commemorative chapel, and he saw the 
chapel with its mosaics and inscriptions as his passport to a rapid transition 
to heaven after his death, delivered to him by the regal Virgin Mary in 
return for his devotion to her and his support of her through the holy sites 
he had dedicated to her while alive. When Old St Peter's was pulled down, 
this mosaic was broken into pieces and only fragments survive: the large 
Mary section is now in the Ricci Chapel on the right side of the nave of the 
church of St Marco in Florence (Figure 17.3); the small fragment portraying 
Pope John is now in the Vatican Grottoes at St Peter's in Rome. Several 
engravings of the original mosaic narrative panels in the funerary chapel 
also survive, distributed widely in several museums and galleries, allowing 
some reconstruction of the original arrangements. 

Of particular interest in this mosaic is the way Mary stands alone, with 
hands held out in the orant pose, indicating participation in prayer to a 
divine source above her. Unusually, the image lacks any indication as to 
whom she is praying to. Normally Christ, either as a child or an adult, 
would be the focus of such intercession, but in Pope John's chapel, the 
nearest iconic image of Christ is at the apex of the end wall of the church, 
as remote from Mary as physically possible. Perhaps the narrative series 
depicting Christ's ministry were considered to contain sufficient power to 


represent his presence. There can be no doubt that, as far as Pope John was 
concerned, in both icon and mosaic, Mary had achieved imperial status. 


EIGHTH-CENTURY MARIA REGINA IMAGES 
IN ST MARIA ANTIQUA DEPICTING POPES 
ZACCARIA (741-752) AND HADRIAN I 
(772-795) 


I named the first three examples of Mary wearing a crown as Maria Regina 
because of their iconography, but two eighth-century images of Mary in St 
Maria Antiqua (Figure 17.8: spaces 39, 84) include Mary with the Christ- 
child holding court to popes and saints. Furthermore, a vertical inscription 
to the right of Mary’s halo in the image from the time of Pope Hadrian I 
clearly identifies the image as a ‘MARIA REGINA’ (Figure 17.7; Wilpert 
1917). In the centre of this panel Mary sits, enthroned, with the Christ-child 
on her lap. A ‘Byzantine’ gemmed roundel on Mary's right shoulder and a 
similar shape visible near the lower right border of her skirt, plus traces of 
jewellery elsewhere decorating her image confirm this as another enthroned 
Mary in the Maria Regina series. Mary holds the Christ-child on her lap, 
(plaster losses mean only his head survives today) and the couple are 
flanked by six standing figures including, to her left, a haloed figure in 
yellow labelled SCS SILBESTRVS: Pope Silvester (314—335) Pope of 
Rome when Emperor Constantine the Great became Emperor of the 
Western Roman Empire. To her far right is a figure with a square halo, 
indicating that he was still alive when the painting was produced: Pope 
Hadrian I. Rushforth (1902) was the earliest to publish a description of this 
fresco and reported that prependoulia were originally visible to the right of 
the edge of Mary's crown although no prependoulia are visible now. I have 
failed to find an earlier image of this fresco that convincingly shows 
prependoulia, so, given the Palimpsest Madonna did not have prependoulia, 
we should be cautious before assuming that this Maria Regina did. 

By this date, the space on the right wall of the atrium where this fresco is 
situated would have been integrated into the original church complex as 
part of the right aisle of what was, by then, the nave of a consecrated 


church. The remains of an original inscription, adjacent to the far left figure 
allowed Rushforth (1902) to deduce that the damaged name inscribed was 
almost certainly that of Pope Hadrian I who was probably, therefore, the 


patron for the fresco. This is compatible with the likely date of the fresco 
based on the dates of other fresco layers in this area (Rushforth 1902). Pope 
Hadrian wears a square halo and holds a book, so presumably he was pope 
and patron when the fresco was made. Mary's dress, although damaged, 
includes symbols of imperial splendour (be-gemmed roundels, etc.) similar 
to the decorations in the Palimpsest fresco. She probably wears a (damaged) 
crown since where the top of her head should be there is a faint, square, 
blurred shape, and traces of gemmed earrings were also originally reported 
as visible on this fresco, all compatible with another example of Maria 
Regina iconography. 


THE PROBABLE MARIA REGINA IN THE 
THEODOTUS CHAPEL AT ST MARIA 
ANTIQUA, ENTHRONED WITH POPE 

ZACCARIA AND PRIMICERIUS THEODOTUS 


Situated on the north-facing wall of what is often called the ‘Theodotus 
Chapel,’ (Figure 17.8: space F), there is a fresco that includes Pope Zaccaria 
with a square halo (Figure 17.10).!! This pope stands far left in a row of 
seven figures centred on a badly damaged image of Mary enthroned, with 
the Christ-child on her lap. This fresco formed the lower half of the apsidal 
wall of the chapel underneath a Crucifixion. Unfortunately, the presence of 
a void behind the top half of the fresco (possibly where cult objects were 
stored) resulted in the loss of Mary’s head, but this must surely have also 
been a Maria Regina. Her elite status is clear from the prominent red 
cushion protruding either side as she sits on her throne. Her imperial purple 
robe, made from a single length of material wound round her body, plus a 
rectangular golden panel protruding below the edge of the purple robe, 
echoes the oblong brocaded over-garment of the Palimpsest Madonna. 
Although only the pelvis and legs of the Christ-child survive, overall, this is 
clearly another ‘Maria Regina with the Christ-child’ scene. An additional 


interest on the right end of the panel is the presence of Theodotus, standing, 
holding a model of the chapel, his head enveloped in an inscription 
(Rushforth 1902). This identifies the site as St Maria Antiqua and 
Theodotus as dispensator primicerius (someone managing a diaconia or 
place providing care for pilgrims and the sick: Rushforth 1902). Later, in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, frescoes of medical saints appeared in 
space G and adjacent areas in St Maria Antiqua (Nordhagen 1969), 
suggesting a shift in emphasis from the papacy to cult saints, incubation, 
and healing consistent with an active diaconia. 
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FIGURE 17.10 Mary enthroned with Christ-child on lap, with saints, Pope Zaccaria, and 
Primicerius Theodotus: *Theodotus Chapel’, St Maria Antiqua 


Source: Wilpert 1917: IV, Plate 179. 


Pope Hadrian had a turbulent but successful time as pope, managing 
negotiations with the Byzantines around the second Council of Nicaea 
(787) and the knotty issue of iconoclasm in the East, which concluded with 
imperial endorsement of the use of images in Christian worship, a position 
the papacy had maintained against Constantinopolitan opposition for many 
years. Once stability was restored, Hadrian decorated many of the other 
churches of Rome (Kelly 2005). No further Maria Regina imagery survives 
in St Maria Antiqua after the time of these two popes. 

Pope John VIPs vita in the Liber Pontificalis (Davis 2000) suggests that 
responsibility for St Maria Antiqua may have transferred from imperial 
powers to the papacy around the time he was pope, for John VII extensively 
re-frescoed the church, providing (according to his vita) an ambo and a 


chalice (Rushforth 1902). When excavated in 1902, a broken section of this 
ambo, inscribed in Greek and Latin with words echoing those in the 
inscription in Pope John’s chapel in St Peter’s, was found in the transept of 
St Maria Antiqua (Rushforth 1902). While this proves the Liber Pontificalis 
vita was accurate, John did not commission a Maria Regina at St Maria 
Antiqua. 

In the mid-ninth century St Maria Nuovo (now called St Francesca 
Romana) was built just outside the Forum (Snyder 1974), and the original 
parochial functions at St Maria Antiqua were probably transferred there. No 
further Maria Reginas appear in St Maria Antiqua and papal interest in its 
imperial past declined. St Maria Antiqua was now a diaconia, aiding 
pilgrims and the sick. Structural changes in the church and some of its 
decorations suggest that, from then on, it began to focus more and more on 
these activities while the new church (now called St Francesca Romana) 
took over many of its parochial functions. 


MARIA REGINA IMAGES IN TWELFTH- 
CENTURY ROME: ST MARIA IN TRASTEVERE 


It is then not until the twelfth century, when Popes Innocent II (1130—43) 
and Antipope Anacletus II (1130-38) fought over the right to be pope, that 
we find evidence that the papacy returned to Maria Regina iconography. 
Innocent II and Anacletus II were both elected pope at about the same time 
and neither would give up the entitlement. For the first eight years until the 
latter’s death in 1138, Innocent II was largely excluded from Rome by 
Anacletus II (Kelly 2005, 167-70). However, after Anacletus’ death, 
Innocent celebrated his triumphal accession to the papacy by tearing down 
the church of St Maria in Trastevere, where Antipope Anacletus had 
previously been Cardinal Deacon and rebuilding it lavishly, including the 
stunning apsidal mosaic portraying Mary as a triumphant Maria Regina 
(Figure 17.5), proud, enthroned, and crowned, holding an extract from the 
‘Song of Songs’ on her scroll and seated alongside an adult Christ who, 
exceptionally, encircles her shoulders with his right arm in a startlingly 
original version of Maria Regina iconography. The triumphal meaning of 
the mosaic is clear, especially when we realize that Pope Innocent chooses 


other popes who had overcome similar problems: Callixtus II (1119—14), 
Cornelius (251—253), and Julius I (337—352) (Kelly 2005) to accompany 
him along the lower border of the conch. !? 

Although Mary has a gold background to her dress rather than the 
imperial purple of earlier versions in this mosaic, the overall image is 
clearly based on Mary in the *miraculous' Madonna della Clemenza icon 
(Figure 17.4), with its typical ‘Byzantine’ style crown decorated with 
prependoulia, characteristic pearl- and gem- encrusted collar, shoulder 
decorations, and prominent red shoes. 

Another novel feature here is the inscription on the book held by Christ 
and on the scroll held up by Mary. Both are adapted from the Song of Songs 
used in the liturgy of the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin. The first 
verse reads: ‘Come thou whom I have chosen and I shall place thee on my 
throne.'!? The text on the matching scroll held so proudly by Mary also 


comes from the Song of Songs (2.6—7) and says: ‘His left hand will be 


under my head and his right hand will encircle me.’!4 


So these inscriptions include a clear promise that Christ will take Mary 
to heaven and enthrone her. But note that there is no hint of Mary s death or 
of her requesting any favours from Christ in this scene (as one would expect 
if this was a ‘Coronation of the Virgin’). Mary is crowned, not being 
crowned; she sits, a confident and dominant figure supported by Christ yet 
not dependent on him (the same applies to all the earlier ‘Regina’ Marys 
considered here). The words imply that Christ has chosen to place Mary on 
his throne where Ais right hand will encircle her, as indeed it does in the 
mosaic. This is not an illustration of the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ 
following her death, as we see in the mosaic in the apse at St Maria 
Maggiore, where an image of the death of Mary below the apse leads up to 
her coronation by Christ as the main focus of the apsidal mosaic (Figure 
17.11).P Here we have a celebration of her glorification as a Queen by 
Christ. Mále (1978) wrongly identifies this Maria in the Trastevere mosaic 
as a Coronation of the Virgin, but the absence of a preceding scene of her 
death and ‘transitus’ to heaven must surely rule this out. 


FIGURE 17.11 Dormition and Coronation of the Virgin: St Maria Maggiore Apse 
Photo: E. Rubery. 


Furthermore, when we realize who else probably had a hand in the 
mosaic at St Maria in Trastevere, the reason for its focus on the ‘Song of 
Songs' becomes clearer. St Bernard of Clairvaux (1091—1153) was a faithful 
supporter of Innocent II during his ‘dispute’, declaring him the true Pope in 
opposition to Anacletus at a council convened by Louis VI of France at 
Étampes in 1130 (Bernard 1976, 1993). St Bernard also wrote a homily on 
the ‘Song of Songs’ and was present in Rome for the Second Lateran 
Council convened by Pope Innocent in 1139. It is therefore highly likely he 
was also involved in the re-decoration of St Maria in Trastevere. Although 
nothing Bernard wrote changed the doctrinal status of Mary, he was 
devoted to, if not a little obsessed by her. Not only did he write a homily, 
‘In Praise of the Virgin Mary’ that enjoyed considerable contemporary 


popularity, he also allegedly experienced a vision of her at Speyer Cathedral 
in 1146, when he claimed she squirted milk from her breast into his eyes, 
apparently thus curing him of an eye problem. 


THE IMAGE OF MARY WITH A ‘BEvVY’ OF 
PoPES IN THE ORATORY OF ST NICHOLAS 
AT THE LATERAN PALACE 


The final image in this Maria Regina series is a now destroyed mural, 
details of which survive only in watercolours in the dal Pozzo 'Paper 
Museum’ (Osborne and Claridge 1996). The mural originally decorated the 
apsidal wall of the Oratory of St Nicholas (Figure 17.12), which was 
commissioned for the Lateran Palace by Pope Callistus II (1119—24) and 
decorated by Antipope Anacletus II about ten years before Pope Innocent II 
commissioned his triumphant apsidal mosaic at St Maria Trastevere (Kelly 
2005). This mural's iconography provides us with potentially the clearest 
and most comprehensive exposition of the meaning the papacy attached to 
Maria Regina iconography, for the figures of Mary and Child are 
surrounded by a positive ‘bevy’ of twelve popes, four of whom are in the 
apse with two angels positioned similarly to those in the Madonna della 
Clemenza plus a further eight Popes placed in serried ranks below. These 
four popes, originally kneeling at Mary's feet, were Callistus II and 
Anacletus II, the two patrons of the church, with Popes Sylvester I (314— 
335) and Anastasius I (399—401) standing either side of the central group 
around Mary. The other popes were all named and so could originally be 
identified, but it 1s clear that after the death of Anacletus IL, with Innocent II 
safely established in Rome, a form of damnatio memorii took place and the 
figure of Anacletus I (76—88) was re-named St Anastasius while Antipope 
Anacletus II became Anastasius IV (Osborne and Claridge 1996); other 
adjustments in the lower registers removed Innocent's competitors from the 
mural, all clearly part of an on-going dialogue between Innocent II and his 
usurper that extended beyond Anacletus' death! 


FIGURE 17.12 Drawing of mural in St Nicholas Chapel at the Lateran Palace 
Source: Morey 1915: Plate V (See also Osborne & Claridge 1996: 108—13, Plates 22-6). 


More careful inspection of iconography here reveals close links between 
Mary in the Oratory mural and Mary in the Madonna della Clemenza icon. 
In both images the angels emerge from behind the protruding sections of the 
red cushion that Mary sits on, while the single figure of (possibly) Pope 
John VII at Mary's feet in the Clemenza Madonna is, in the Oratory scene, 
replaced by kneeling figures of the two popes involved in the building and 
decoration of the Oratory, Calistus II and Anacletus II. There are also close 


similarities in the position and pose of the Christ-child, the way Mary's 
right knee protrudes and the presence of the crucifix in Mary's right hand, 
in the two images. On the other hand, the prependoulia are much more 
restrained in the St Nicholas mural than the Clemenza icon and a hand of 
God holds a crown over Mary's head. Although Mary is, exceptionally, 
dressed in navy blue in the watercolour of the St Nicholas mural, the 
original colours used had probably faded so the artist might have chosen 
this colour based on convention not precedent. 

To conclude, the stability of Maria Regina iconography in Rome 
between the sixth and twelfth centuries is striking. Mary holds a crucifix in 
her right hand in the St Nicholas Oratory, as did Mary in the Madonna della 
Clemenza (although this is difficult to see in the icon today, Bertelli 1961: 
16 and Plate 1 shows it was originally definitely present). If we accept that 
the putative kneeling figure in the Madonna della Clemenza is a pope, the 
kneeling popes at Mary's feet in the St Nicholas Oratory could also have 
been copied from this icon. However, the brocaded over-garment in the 
original Palimpsest fresco (Figure 17.2) 1s absent in the later two images 
and prependoulia are absent in the Palimpsest Madonna and may be in the 
image in the St Nicholas Oratory. To summarise, while the details chosen 
vary, the choice of iconography in all three images involves a similar range 
of elite and holy objects. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is impossible to know whether the papal habit of adorning the Virgin 
Mary with prependoulia and an imperial 'star-burst' crown developed from 
images developed from the palimpsest Madonna fresco in St Maria Antiqua, 
Licinia Eudoxia's coins, Empress Theodora's mosaic in Ravenna, or some 
other, now lost, image from around the time of the mosaic of Empress 
Theodora and Emperor Justinian in Ravenna. It is, however, clear that, from 
the time of Narses' re-conquest of Rome in the mid-sixth century, when the 
Palimpsest Madonna was most likely to have been painted, down through 
the period of Pope John VII and Hadrian I, and on into the second 
millennium and the time of Pope Innocent II and beyond, the image of 


Mary as a Maria Regina or queen, was important to and favoured by the 
papacy on both theological and personal grounds. 

If we compare the two busts of Mary from the Clemenza icon and the 
‘Pope John’ mosaic in St Peter's we see similarities in the haloes, collars, 
crowns, shoulder pads, and prependoulia. Comparing these with the bust of 
Empress Theodora from the mosaic at St Vitale at Ravenna, the strong 
similarities between the early mosaic and the later papal offerings are clear. 
Finally, surely, within St Maria in Trastevere itself, the figure of Mary 
seated beside Christ in the apse was a more modern reproduction of the 
highly prized and miraculous icon of the Madonna della Clemenza, now 
displayed in the Altemps Chapel of this church, for both are surely based on 
the same model. Both wear Byzantine collars decorated with dependent 
gems interspersed with prominent circles of pearls, and there is a large 
Byzantine roundel on Mary's right shoulder in the apse mosaic similar to 
those in the Madonna della Clemenza icon. So Pope Innocent, when 
decorating the apse at St Maria in Trastevere with an image of Mary 
triumphantly enthroned with Christ, was at the same time referring back to 
that miraculous icon, the papal gift from the past, that was still worshipped 
at St Maria Trastevere and is still worshipped there today. 

While images of Mary wearing a crown and prependoulia have not 
survived in Byzantium and the East in Rome, as we have seen a relatively 
small number of images of Mary enthroned as an empress and wearing an 
ornate crown, frequently combined with prependoulia similar to those worn 
by Byzantine empresses on their coins, survived, at least up to the twelfth 
century. These images not only themselves have common features but also 
include many of the features found in contemporary imperial images of 
Byzantine empresses, such as Empress Zoe in the eleventh-century mosaic 
at Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. The fact that this group of images are 
linked to the papacy may simply reflect the fact that it was the papal court 
that had the most dealings with the Roman emperors during this period, 
maintaining a constant presence in Constantinople, based in the ancient 
Palace of Galla Placidia. Sources such as the Liber Pontificalis and the 
records of the church councils clearly demonstrate that the papacy 
maintained a regular dialogue with the patriarchs and the emperors in 
Constantinople, especially on doctrinal issues. The pope's agreement to the 
outcomes of councils was highly valued (so much so that popes were scared 
of refusing to endorse conclusions from Eastern Church councils, as was 


allegedly the case with Pope John VII and Emperor Justinian II, if one is to 
believe John's vita in the Liber Pontificalis). It is sometimes suggested that 
this iconography might have also reflected papal wishes to equate Mary's 
status to that of the Byzantine empresses but this seems unlikely, since 
equating Mary with an empress would have reduced rather than enhanced 
her status. 

The clothes worn by a Maria Regina probably originated from images of 
imperial coronation regalia used by both Eastern and Western imperial 
families, reflecting previously established ceremonial in use for the 
coronation of members of the imperial family (Vogt 1939). This original 
iconography was probably subsequently modified by influences from cultic 
images held by military recruits to Narses' army, whom we know were 
drawn from a wide variety of countries (Fauber 1990: 63—125). Once this 
striking imagery had been created and stabilized in the Palimpsest fresco in 
St Maria Antiqua in Rome, it would undoubtedly have been widely 
admired, and the St Agnese apse mosaic supports the proposal that it was 
subsequently copied into further images, thus providing a wider influence 
extending beyond the relatively short period that it was visible on the walls 
of what became the St Maria Antiqua complex. The fact that the apsidal 
image at St Agnese fuori le Mura was also commissioned by two Popes— 
Symmachus (498—514) and Honorius I (625—638)—again confirms the 
special affection the popes appear to have had for this style of imagery and 
provides a potential window during which the Palimpsest fresco could have 
been seen and copied by others before being covered by further layers of 
fresco in the second half of the seventh century. 

This review shows how surviving images of Maria Regina iconography 
in Rome between the sixth and twelfth centuries were predominantly 
commissioned by popes and probably intended to make doctrinal and 
political points of importance to the papacy. The major surviving examples 
are found in St Maria Antiqua, St Maria in Trastevere, Pope John VII's 
funerary chapel at Old St Peter's (now in Florence), and the Oratory of St 
Nicholas at the Lateran, all sites with close links to the papacy. But other 
examples do occur elsewhere, frequently probably being copies of more 
select ‘elite’ originals. 

The Palimpsest Madonna depicts Mary as an empress and the 
ceremonial dress of an Empress is surely the most likely precursor of this 
iconography. Its dating to the mid-sixth century is compatible with the 


original fresco being a copy of an icon brought to Rome by General Narses’ 
army. Although two other similar images occur in St Maria Antiqua and 
further examples are found elsewhere in Rome, the concentration of this 
iconography in St Maria Antiqua and a few other elite sites in Rome 
supports its elite status at least up to the thirteenth century, probably being 
favoured predominantly by popes handling particular issues around validity 
between the sixth and twelfth centuries, a period when doctrinal disputes 
with the Byzantine East and within the West were frequently prominent. It 
is not clear why this attractive iconography did not also become current in 
Byzantium (Pentcheva 2006: 21—6), but possibly this reflected a greater 
need there to discriminate clearly between the way Mary was portrayed and 
the way empresses were portrayed, a need that did not occur in Rome. 

The origins of the Madonna della Clemenza, the single example of this 
iconography known to have been a ‘miraculous’ icon of Mary, is unclear, 
but the fact that it was painted in encaustic suggests an Eastern influence. 
An attractive possibility is that Pope John VII received it as a gift from 
Emperor Justinian II, who hoped to persuade Pope John to accept the Acts 
of the Quinisext Council he had convened in 692 without amendment. 
Although the Liber Pontificalis reports that Justinian requested that John 
convened a local council to decide which Acts the papacy could approve, 
John's vita reports that he failed to do this and simply returned the Acts 
unchanged. Whatever Pope John did is criticized for demonstrating a lack 
of courage in John's vita. 

But perhaps the imperial request and the Acts were accompanied by the 
gift of this icon, and possibly even an offer to the Pope to transfer St Maria 
Antiqua to papal management. Did Justinian send this gift and offer of 
control of St Maria Antiqua as part of a strategy designed to encourage 
Pope John to support the Acts in return for ownership of the church 
complex in the Forum (since John's Father had worked on the Palatine and 
John probably had fond memories of roaming the site while his father 
worked). The extensive fresco cycles John commissioned in the church, as 
well as the gifts he is recorded as donating to the church in his vita, all bear 
witness to his pleasure in obtaining control of the church. Although John's 
vita (Davis 2000) reports that '... he, terrified ... sent them back to the 
prince by the same metropolitans without any emendations', Pope John 
could have thought obtaining papal control of the church a good outcome 
and worth a bit of criticism from the Lateran clerics. The sudden arrival in 


Rome of this striking icon could then have been rapidly adorned with an 
image of the devoted Pope John in the bottom right hand corner and so led 
to the legend that it was a miraculous object, appearing overnight and ‘not 
made by human hands'. Such events would also explain the rather crude 
addition of the kneeling figure of Pope John at the bottom right corner of 
the icon. John VIPs vita in the Liber Pontificalis also reports that he carried 
out a major redecoration and refurbishment of the St Maria Antiqua, many 
traces of which can still be identified today, an action that supports my 
suggestion that it was a new acquisition by the papacy at that time. We also 
know that subsequently this church did enter a new phase of activity and 
change of focus; with frescoes of several medical saints, it became a 
diaconate to aid pilgrims rather than a site of parochial services. 

So in conclusion, it is impressive to see how much local contemporary 
information about the papacy can be extracted from this small, highly 
selected series of images of Mary, demonstrating both the enormous 
capacity images have to throw light on political and population activities if 
assessed in depth, even when no or only a few inscribed words are included 
to provide links to a few key events. This study provides a valuable insight 
into the frequency with which these images could be the vehicle by which 
statements on issues around doctrine and Christian perceptions could have 
been inextricably intertwined with doctrinal intentions in the second half of 
the first millennium and the beginning of the second millennium. It also 
suggests Pope John is perhaps more likely to have exhibited effective 
negotiating skills rather than a lack of courage when dealing with Emperor 
Justinian II, an emperor who, on previous performance it was probably 
unwise to trifle with. 
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' Figure 17.1 shows the typical attire of the Virgin Mary in images in Rome at that time. She is 
flanked by Saints Felix and Adauctus. 


? The Greek word for the traditional blue veil covering Mary's head and body in Byzantine art. 


3 Figure 17.2 shows the elaborately be-gemmed garments the Mother of God is wearing and her 
crown. Note the head of a saint at Mary’s left shoulder, and the head and chest of the figure at top 
right are part of later layers of fresco covering parts of the earlier sixth-century image of the Virgin 
Mary and the Christ-child. 


^ The funerary chapel at St Peter's in the Vatican was created under Pope John VII, 705—707. This 
fraction of the larger mosaic is now displayed on the left wall of the nave of the Ricci Chapel at St 
Marco, Florence. 


? Figure 17.4 is a painting in encaustic, probably commissioned by Pope John VII. It is a 
processional icon of Mary flanked by two angels. Pope John VII may be kneeling at the feet of the 
virgin in the bottom right corner. 


6 In Figure 17.5, the holy couple are flanked by apostles, popes, saints, and clerics. The row of 
sheep along the border represents the disciples. Created under Pope Innocent II, 1130-1143. 


7 Figure 17.6 enables the comparison of imperial clothes with those worn by Mary in Maria 
Regina images. 


8 DS QYOD IPSE FACTYS ES[T] 
? JOHANNES INDIGNUS EPISCOPUS FECIT BEATAE DEI GENETRICIS SERVUS 


10 Rushforth proposed it was inscribed: Sanctissimus [Hadr]ianus [Pa]pa [Romanus] (Rushforth 
1902: 102-3). 

!! Tn Figure 17.10, Mary is in the centre and enthroned, but unfortunately her head is missing so 
we don't know whether she wore a crown or not. However, her context closely resembles that of 
Mary in Figure 17.7, where she does wear a crown. 

12 Further details of these stirring twelfth-century battles for the papacy are outlined in Stroll 1991: 
164—79. 


13 VENI ELECTA MEO ET PONAM IN TE THRONUM MEUM 
1^ [EVA EIUS SUB CAPITE MEO, ET DEX[T]ERA ILLIUS AMPLEXABIT[UR] ME. 


'S In Figure 17.11, Mary's death and elevation to heaven are in the lower register. Mary's soul is 
held by Christ who takes her through the gates of paradise to heaven where he crowns her. 


16 in Figure 17.12, Mary, as Maria Regina, is flanked by four popes: two kneeling popes and two 
standing, in the upper register plus two angels in a similar conformation to those in the Madonna 
della Clemenza icon in Figure 17.4. 


CHAPTER 18 


MATTHEW LEVERING 


By the twelfth century, says Hans Urs von Balthasar, something had gone 
awry in some corners of Eastern and Western theological reflection on the 
Virgin Mary. This does not mean that von Balthasar disagrees with later 
Catholic doctrines about Mary, such as Mary's Immaculate Conception— 
her grace of complete freedom from original sin at her conception. On the 
contrary, von Balthasar is a strenuous defender of such doctrines. However, 
he notes that in the thought of Germanus of Constantinople, Richard of St 
Laurent, Guibert of Nogent, and others, ‘Mary’s universal intercession is 
heightened to a quasi-divine “omnipotence”, which is hers because the Son, 
who was obedient to her for so long on earth, remains obedient to her in 
heaven' (von Balthasar 1992: 313). In such theologies, her grace is such that 
she takes on attributes that belong solely to Christ and to God. For 
Engelbert of Admont, Mary even becomes by grace an ‘equal’ co-redeemer 
with Christ, recapitulating the equality between Adam and his helpmate, 
Eve. Von Balthasar rightly worries that such theology ‘threatens to apply to 
Mary the specifically Christological attributes and even all the divine 
attributes' (von Balthasar 1992: 312). In some theologians, von Balthasar 
finds the notion that we can ‘attain divine grace “more quickly" through her 
than through her Son, who is preoccupied with justice' (von Balthasar 1992: 
315). Von Balthasar points out that fortunately, such theologians were 
always met by others of stature who corrected their serious errors. 

Why did such errors arise at all, however? As von Balthasar observes, 
the root of these errors—as well as the root of true teachings about Mary— 


is the biblical portrait of Mary as the mother of the divine Word, and the 
sheer wonder that this inspires. Von Balthasar asks rhetorically, ‘Who can 
find words and concepts to express both the intimacy (such as exists 
between Mother and Child) and the infinite distance (between God and the 
creature)?’ (von Balthasar 1992: 297). To be mother of the Redeemer is not 
merely to be a conduit; rather, it is a mission, rooted entirely in grace and 
for which Mary is prepared by grace. If the apostle Paul’s mission comes 
through a powerful and converting grace, then Mary’s mission—which is 
far greater, since it is to bear in her very womb and to be the very mother of 
the divine Son, as well as to go with him to the Cross—must involve a 
unique grace. This grace is inseparable from the work of her Son, and yet a 
circular movement is identifiable here, since there would have been no 
work of Christ had not Mary, his mother, freely assented by grace at the 
Annunciation. Von Balthasar puts the point this way: ‘God could not violate 
his creature’s freedom. But where did the grace that made this consent 
possible come from—a consent that is adequate and therefore genuinely 
unlimited—if not from the work of reconciliation itself, that 1s, from the 
Cross? (And the Cross itself is rendered possible only through Mary’s 
consent.)’ (von Balthasar 1992: 297). 

One way to avoid exaggerating Mary's stature is simply to deny that 
such questioning about Mary's grace is necessary or reasonable. In some 
Protestant theology, for example, the notion that Mary received a special 
grace to configure her to her extraordinary mission is simply not 
entertained. In part, this has to do with certain biblical passages that seem to 
depict Mary as a very ordinary woman who was confused about, or even in 
some way opposed to (at the outset at least), what Jesus was doing. In Mark 
3, for example, just after some of Jesus' friends came out 'to seize him" 
because they thought that he had gone mad, Jesus' *mother and his brethren 
came; and standing outside they sent to him and called him' (Mark 3:31). 
Jesus, however, ignores them on the grounds that only those who do God's 
will are his true family. For Catholics, of course, this teaching is further 
confirmation that Mary is chosen to be his mother precisely because, by 
grace, she is able to assent entirely and with perfect freedom to God's will 
for her. The Protestant biblical theologian Scot McKnight argues that Mary 
deserves honour for her gradual and confused struggle, in faith, to accept 
that her Son has to die (see McKnight 2007: 144). He denies that she was a 
'super-saint' or ‘a model we are called to imitate’, and he affirms instead 


that *she was special because she trusted God as an ordinary woman with an 
extraordinary vocation with ordinary faith’ (McKnight 2007: 147). On this 
view, Mary was just like you or me in her faith and grace, with the 
difference being that she had the objectively extraordinary vocation of 
being Jesus' mother. Going somewhat further, but along essentially the 
same lines, the Protestant members of the ecumenical Dombes Group in 
southern France grant that *God's gift to Mary certainly precedes the 
moment of her fiat, but it is not necessary, theologically, to move backward 
from that point and to assert a holiness granted to Mary from the moment of 
her conception’ (Blancy and Jourjon 2002: 107). 

It seems to me that defenders of Catholic teaching on Mary’s grace need 
to give an account of why moving ‘backward’ from Mary’s fiat is biblically 
justified and theologically necessary. In the present essay, therefore, I 
attempt to do this by paying particular attention first to the biblical 
understanding of ‘grace’. I argue that biblically speaking, grace is 
associated with God’s election (or choosing of a person for mission) and 
with the justification and sanctification of that person. In Mary’s case, she 
received an extraordinary election that was paired, I suggest, with an 
extraordinary sanctification that empowered her with the freedom to live 
out her lifelong mission of being the mother and helper of her Son. As a 
second step, I show that the Fathers of the Church, while disagreeing with 
each other in certain ways about Mary’s sanctification, recognized the 
fundamental connection between grace, election, and sanctification. Due to 
limitations of space, I am able to give brief attention only to the 
perspectives of Irenaeus, Origen, Augustine, and John of Damascus (for 
further discussion see Gambero 1999). In the medieval period, I briefly 
survey the controversy over whether Mary’s election and grace were such 
that she fittingly could be and was perfectly sanctified at her conception. 
Again due to limitations of space, I treat only the positions of Thomas 
Aquinas and John Duns Scotus. Finally, among more modern theologians, I 
very briefly refer to the positions of Matthias Scheeben and John Henry 
Newman, two Catholic theologians who were prominent in the period 
directly after the promulgation of Mary’s Immaculate Conception as a 
dogma. 

With the Orthodox theologian Kyriaki Karidoyanes FitzGerald, I affirm 
that ‘[b]ecause of the unique event that took place “in the fullness of time,” 
Mary enjoys an intimacy with God her Savior that will never be duplicated’ 


(FitzGerald 2004: 88). Writing from a Catholic perspective, I do not have 
space in this chapter to go into disputed issues such as the nature and 
transmission of original sin, about which Catholics are free to hold various 
theological opinions. Indeed, my reflections on Mary and grace do not 
extend beyond setting forth some basic foundations for the Catholic 
position. The contested issues are simply too complex for a Handbook 
chapter, and so I can do no more than provide an indication of the basic 
rationale for the Catholic doctrinal development on the topic of Mary and 
grace. Although my analysis of Mary and grace here is admittedly too 
limited, therefore, I hope that it begins to suggest why Mary's grace of 
election and sanctification is rightly held to be quite extraordinary indeed. 
Judith Dupré states that *cocooned in a bubble of doctrinal privilege and 
exemption that is denied to others, Mary's person is “bleached of blood and 
guts" and her image idealized beyond human recognition' (Dupré 2010: 11). 
By contrast, I will argue that Mary's grace is a privilege of election and 
sanctification that is given to her for her human mission on behalf of others: 
just as Paul is chosen and sanctified by grace for his mission, so is Mary, 
but in a greater way as befits her unique mission of radically welcoming 
God's will and embracing God's Word as the new Eve at the Annunciation 
and the Cross. 


BiBLICAL BACKGROUND TO MARY'S GRACE 


In Luke 1, the angel Gabriel, sent by God, greets the Virgin Mary with the 
following words: 'Xaipe, keyapıtwuévy, ó xópioc uetà God’, translated in the 
Revised Standard Version as ‘Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with you!’ 
(Luke 1:28; see Fitzmyer 1981: 345—6, where he prefers the translation 
‘favoured woman’ over ‘full of grace’). The passive participle keyapıtæuévy 
comes from the verb yapitom, ‘to bestow favour upon’ or ‘to bless’; and it 
corresponds to the noun yapic, ‘favour’, ‘grace’, ‘goodwill’. When the 
Gospel of John states that ‘the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full 
of grace and truth’ (John 1:14), the word translated as ‘grace’ is yapic. 
Likewise, when Paul states that all who believe ‘are justified by his grace as 
a gift (Rom. 3:24), the word translated as ‘grace’ is yapic. Indeed, Paul 


employs yapic innumerable times, as we would expect from an author for 
whom God's grace is so utterly central. 

In Second Temple literature, John Barclay has found what he terms ‘six 
perfections of grace' with respect to the grace of God or to divine gift- 
giving (Barclay 2015: 70). These perfections are superabundance, 
singularity of motive (solely benevolence), priority (the initiative comes 
from the divine giver, not from the recipient), incongruity (an undeserved 
gift), efficacy (God's gift accomplishes in the recipients what he intends), 
and non-circularity (God seeks no repayment or return gift). With regard to 
the perfection of efficacy, Paul emphasizes that God's grace, ‘through the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus’ (Rom. 3:24), accomplishes our 
justification. When in faith we accept God's free gift, we live *under grace' 
and sin no longer has *dominion' over us (Rom. 6:14), not least because we 
receive ‘the Spirit of Christ’ (Rom. 8:9). When Christ's Spirit indwells us, 
we are no longer 'dead because of sin' but rather are now 'alive because of 
righteousness' (Rom. 8:10; see Wright 2013: 720 for the meaning of Rom. 
7:7-25). Arguably, therefore, in being freely and gratuitously justified by 
the grace of the Spirit, we are at the same time efficaciously sanctified by 
the Spirit so as to be his living temple (see Barclay 2015 for the long history 
of controversy over this topic; for an important recent contribution see Pitre 
et al. 2019). We are able to present our ‘bodies as a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable to God’ (Rom. 12:1). Specifically, we are able to ‘cast off 
the works of darkness and put on the armour of light’ (Rom. 13:12), so that 
we experience ‘righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit’ and 
obtain the new status of being ‘acceptable to God’ (Rom. 14:17-18). 

At the outset of his first letter to the Corinthians, Paul praises 'the grace 
of God which was given you in Christ Jesus', a grace that ensures that 
believers ‘are not lacking in any spiritual gift’ (1 Cor. 1:7). God's grace 
enables Paul to fulfil the mission entrusted to him (see 1 Cor. 15:10). By the 
‘grace of God’, the members of the Macedonian churches are able to outdo 
each other in liberal almsgiving (2 Cor. 8:1). When we are truly caught up 
in Christ’s grace, we act in accordance with Christ’s supreme love. In so 
doing, we manifest the interior power of ‘the surpassing grace of God’ in us 
(2 Cor. 9:14). 

Thus far, I have shown two things: grace is God’s free gift to us of 
justification in Christ, and grace enables us to live in a way that is holy and 
charitable. A third aspect is the close connection Paul draws between grace 


and God's calling or election of a person. Speaking of his own calling to be 
an apostle of Christ, Paul says that God the Father *had set me apart before 
I was born, and had called me through his grace' (Gal. 1:15; see Barclay 
2015: 354). God's calling is rooted in God's sending of his Son for our 
salvation. When we accept in faith God's gift of justification in Christ, we 
thereby ensure that we 'do not nullify the grace of God' (Gal. 2:21). To 
nullify the grace of God is to reject Christ, which would be to reject our 
own calling. 

Paul emphasizes the priority of God's grace in enabling our openness to 
the gospel. Those who accept Christ are ‘chosen by grace’ and therefore not 
chosen ‘on the basis of works’ (Rom. 11:5—6). Our faith—as well as all our 
other capabilities in Christ—comes to us due to 'the grace given to us' 
(Rom. 12:6; cf. Rom. 12:3). As the Letter to the Ephesians proclaims, *God, 
who is rich in mercy, out of the great love with which he loved us, even 
when we were dead through our trespasses, made us alive together with 
Christ (by grace you have been saved). ... For by grace you have been 
saved through faith; and this is not your own doing’ (Eph. 2:4—5, 8). 

This calling or election by God's grace not only justifies us but also 
sanctifies us. Through divine election, we have been chosen by God ‘before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and blameless before 
him" (Eph. 1:4). Our holiness or sanctification redounds not to our own 
aggrandizement but 'to the praise of his glorious grace which he freely 
bestowed on us in the Beloved' (Eph. 1:6). God redeems, justifies, and 
forgives us by the blood of Christ, ‘according to the riches of his grace 
which he lavished upon us’ (Eph. 1:7—8). Due to ‘the immeasurable riches 
of his grace in kindness toward us in Christ Jesus’ (Eph. 2:7), God enables 
those to whom he has given grace to live no longer according to the fallen 
fleshly passions (see Eph. 2:3). Instead, indwelt by the Spirit, we now take 
our place in ‘the household of God’, thereby becoming ‘a holy temple in the 
Lord’ (Eph. 2:21). With respect to the grace of God, election and 
sanctification are inseparably joined. We see this again in Ephesians’ praise 
of God’s ‘eternal purpose which he has realized in Christ Jesus our Lord’ 
(Eph. 3:11), by which believers receive the indwelling Spirit and are ‘rooted 
and grounded in love’ (Eph. 3:17). 

Paul also notes that while the Spirit apportions various ‘spiritual gifts’ (1 
Cor. 12:1), love is the highest calling. Certainly, Paul himself has been 
‘called by the will of God to be an apostle of Christ Jesus’ (1 Cor. 1:1), and 


such a calling is no small thing. Paul has been given the grace of being one 
of *God's fellow workers' (1 Cor. 3:9). Yet, Paul observes that the core of 
his calling consists in configuration to Christ through self-sacrificial love. 
He says to the Corinthians that ‘I think that God has exhibited us apostles as 
last of all, like men sentenced to death; because we have become a 
spectacle to the world' (1 Cor. 4:9). 

Paul has been chosen for a great mission—to be an apostle of Christ, 
indeed the apostle to the Gentiles. He has been chosen by God's grace, 
rather than because of his own strength: ‘I was with you in weakness and in 
much fear and trembling' (1 Cor. 2:3). Joined to his grace of election (his 
being chosen for a unique mission) is the grace of sanctification that 
enables him to accomplish his mission. This sanctification by grace shapes 
his way of acting: ‘When reviled, we bless; when persecuted, we endure; 
when slandered, we try to conciliate' (1 Cor. 4:12). He affirms that ‘we have 
the mind of Christ’ (1 Cor. 2:16), and he urges the Corinthians to ‘be 
imitators of me, as I am of Christ’ (1 Cor. 11:1). However, he does not 
presume upon this sanctification, but rather humbles himself. He recognizes 
that ‘if I preach the gospel, that gives me no ground for boasting. For 
necessity is laid upon me. Woe to me if I do not preach the gospel! ... I 
pommel my body and subdue it, lest after preaching to others I myself 
should be disqualified’ (1 Cor. 9:16, 27). To be holy is to pour oneself out in 
self-sacrificial love; and Paul therefore emphasizes, ‘I try to please all men 
in everything I do, not seeking my own advantage, but that of many, that 
they may be saved' (1 Cor. 10:33). Explaining the meaning of election and 
sanctification by grace, Paul observes: ‘For you know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sake he became poor, so 
that by his poverty you might become rich’ (2 Cor. 8:9). Jesus was the 
Messiah and the Son of God, and yet this exalted status showed itself in the 
profoundest humility. Paul therefore urges the Philippians: ‘Do nothing 
from selfishness or conceit. ... Have this mind among yourselves, which 
was in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of God, did not count 
equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being born in the likeness of men. And being found in 
human form he humbled himself and became obedient unto death’ (Phil. 
2:3, 5-8). 

In short, God’s grace produces election, justification, and sanctification 
—and we discover that the greatest missions among God’s people are in 


fact those that embody the most humility and self-sacrificial love. 
Everything must serve ‘the work of Christ’ (Phil. 2:30). 

We are now prepared to return to the Virgin Mary's yapic, or grace, that 
fits her to be addressed by the angel Gabriel as xeyopiveouévg. Like Paul, 
Mary has been uniquely chosen by God’s grace for a mission. The angel 
Gabriel tells her that ‘you have found favour [yapiv] with God’ (Luke 1:30). 
The yapic that Mary has received is that she is the one chosen to give birth 
to the Messiah of Israel, who will reign forever and who is ‘Emmanuel’, 
‘God with us’ (Matt. 1:23). 

Mary’s grace consists not only in her election, but also, as becomes 
clear, in the sanctification that follows therefrom. Empowered by grace, she 
replies to the angel Gabriel—and thereby to God—in a manner that makes 
clear that she embodies holy Israel, God’s bride. Recall God’s complaints 
about his beloved people Israel. In Isaiah’s prophecy, for example, the Lord 
complains: ‘Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, offspring of 
evildoers, sons who deal corruptly! They have forsaken the Lord, they have 
despised the Holy One of Israel, they are utterly estranged. Why will you 
still be smitten, that you continue to rebel?’ (Isa. 1:4—5). God's people fail 
to obey his life-giving word; instead, they worship various gods and deal 
unjustly with their neighbours. In contrast, by God's yápic, Mary responds 
to the news that she is to be the mother of the long-awaited Messiah by 
replying, *Behold, I am the handmaid of the Lord; let it be to me according 
to your word' (Luke 1:38). She obediently makes her whole life available 
for the mission that God gives her. 

The yapic that Mary has received is so great that her cousin Elizabeth, 
‘filled with the Holy Spirit’, is prompted to cry out about her: ‘Blessed are 
you among women' (Luke 1:42). No woman has ever been more blessed, 
due to God's yapic, than is Mary. She is most blessed because, as Elizabeth 
says (in a saying redolent of David's exclamation before the Ark of the 
Covenant in 2 Samuel 6:9), Mary is ‘the mother of my Lord’ (Luke 1:43). 
Mary's son is our Lord; her son is the Son of the Father; her son is God, the 
‘Word’ who ‘was God’ and who ‘became flesh and dwelt [or tabernacled; 
éoxnvmoev| among us, full of grace and truth’ (John 1:3, 14). What merely 
human mission could be greater than being the mother of the Word, the 
mother of one’s Lord and Creator, the mother of the whole world’s 
Redeemer? She is no mere physical conduit, let alone simply a friend of 
Jesus; she bears, not only physically but also spiritually (‘let it be to me 


according to your word’), her Creator and Redeemer. Her ‘let it be’, rooted 
in God's yápic towards her, shows not only her unique election but also her 
unique sanctification as the holy embodiment of God's people Israel, 
bearing Israel's Lord and Messiah. 

In the Gospel of Luke, Mary recognizes the extraordinary character of 
God's grace towards her. If Paul was ‘called by the will of God to be an 
apostle' (1 Cor. 1:1), and 1f all believers have been 'destined ... in love to 
be his sons through Jesus Christ' (Eph. 1:5), Mary has been called and 
destined for a uniquely intimate relationship with her Son. She knows that it 
is appropriate that 'henceforth all generations will call me blessed 
[uaxaplovolv]’, this latter being the same word that Jesus uses in his 
beatitudes (Matthew 5). She knows that she has received a blessing that is 
as unique as it is utterly extraordinary; “he who is mighty has done great 
things for me' (Luke 1:49). What has been done for her is not only a grace 
of unique election and sanctification (enabling her to say yes to her 
mission), but also a grace that will enable her as a result to pour herself out 
in Christ-like self-sacrificial suffering. She will join the new Adam at the 
Cross, and be united to him there as the bride (holy Israel, the new Eve, the 
Church) to the Bridegroom. 

God's yapic guides her path of humility and self-sacrificial love on 
behalf of her Son. The self-sacrificial path begins already in the fact that ‘I 
have no husband' (Luke 1:34); in the fact that her betrothed, Joseph, 
determines ‘to send her away quietly’ because she is pregnant (Matt. 1:19); 
in the fact that when she is ready to give birth she must travel from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem where she gives birth in a stable (Luke 2:7); and in 
the fact that the holy family has to flee from Herod's terrible wrath and to 
be exiles in Egypt ‘until the death of Herod’ (Matt. 2:15). The aged Simeon, 
who rejoices in the Temple after seeing the infant Jesus, recognizes that 
Jesus' path will be one of suffering; he will be 'a sign that is spoken 
against’ (Luke 2:34). Simeon prophesies to Mary that she will share in this 
suffering of her Son: ‘a sword will pierce through your own soul also’ 
(Luke 2:35; cf. John 19:25). Especially given the cruciform example of 
Paul's life, this is what we would expect of one who, through the grace of 
her extraordinary mission, is blessed above all women and who is 
configured to her Son's humility and self-sacrificial love. 


PATRISTIC BACKGROUND TO MARY'S 
GRACE 


For Irenaeus of Lyons, who wrote in the late second century, Mary is the 
new Eve, obedient in the very ways that Eve was disobedient. Irenaeus 
notes that just as Jesus, in his obedient death upon the wood of the Cross, 
recapitulates Adam's disobedience with regard to the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, so also Mary recapitulates Eve. Like Eve, Mary was 
betrothed to a man and received the communication of an angel; but unlike 
Eve, Mary did not sin. Irenaeus observes that ‘just as the former [Eve] was 
led astray by the word of an angel, so that she fled from God when she had 
transgressed His word; so did the latter, by an angelic communication, 
receive the glad tidings that she should bear God, being obedient to His 
word' (Irenaeus 1994: 547, translation slightly emended). Irenaeus presents 
Mary as the ‘advocate’ of Eve. He explains Mary's election by grace to be 
the new Eve: ‘as the human race fell into bondage to death by means of a 
virgin, so is it rescued by a virgin; virginal disobedience having been 
balanced in the opposite scale by virginal obedience' (Irenaeus 1994: 547). 

Writing in the early third century, Origen recognizes the unique stature 
of Mary's election by grace. Commenting on Luke 1:28, he states: ‘The 
angel says, “Hail, full of grace." The Greek word is xeyapitwmpévn. I do not 
remember having read this word elsewhere in Scripture [that is, the 
Scriptures of Israel]. An expression of this kind, “Hail, full of grace," is not 
addressed to a male. This greeting was reserved for Mary alone' (Origen 
1996: 26). Origen concludes that no wonder Mary feels fear when greeted 
this way, because she would have known that no one else in the entirety of 
Israel's history had been greeted in such a glorious way. In Origen's view, 
Mary's election by grace would have been from the beginning, but Mary's 
sanctification by grace took place at the Incarnation: she *was filled with 
the Holy Spirit when she began to carry the Saviour in her womb. For, as 
soon as she received the Holy Spirit, who was the creator of the Lord's 
body, and the Son of God began to exist in her womb, she too was filled 
with the Holy Spirit? (Origen 1996: 29). 

Origen emphasizes the sense of awe with which Mary's cousin Elizabeth 
greets her. Inspired by the Holy Spirit, Elizabeth calls Mary blessed among 


women, and the Spirit cannot be contradicted. When Mary states that God 
has ‘regarded the low estate [rozeívoo:v, best translated ‘humility’ or 
‘humiliation’ | of his handmaiden’ (Luke 1:48), Origen asks how Mary, who 
was privileged to have the Christ child in her womb, can be said to possess 
‘humility’, which in the ancient world was not a virtue. Origen answers that 
what God regards or looks upon is Mary's virtues, her justice, temperance, 
and wisdom as well as her humility, which, as Origen insists, is in fact a 
virtue (Origen 1996: 35). Beginning with the Annunciation, Mary's election 
and sanctification by grace go together. 

Reflecting upon Mary's mission, Augustine (354—430) observes a couple 
centuries later, ‘Do you wonder that David [in Psalm 110:1] should regard 
his Son as his Lord, when you see that Mary was the mother of her Lord?’ 
(Augustine 1952: 48). Jesus is David's son in the sense that he comes from 
the line of David; but Jesus is Mary's son in a literal way. Augustine 
emphasizes this literalness when, in a sermon for the feast of Christmas, he 
states, ‘Disposer of all ages in the bosom of the Father, He consecrates this 
day in the womb of His mother; in Him [the Father] he remains, from her 
He goes forth. Creator of heaven and earth, He is born on earth under 
heaven. ... Ruler of the stars, He nurses at His mother's bosom' (Augustine 
1952: 85). Mary nurses the Creator and Ruler of the universe, who dwells 
eternally with the divine Father. Her womb contains the Messiah of Israel, 
the Son who creates all things. He is ‘the Creator of Mary, born of Mary’ 
(Augustine 1952: 90). Mary is the one from whom the Son of God receives 
his flesh: *He, who had always been with His Father, brought into the light 
of this world the flesh which He received from His mother' (Augustine 
1952: 104). When we ponder such things in faith, we begin to perceive the 
unfathomably extraordinary election that Mary has received by God's 
grace. 

With regard to Mary's motherhood, Augustine revels in the paradoxes of 
grace: ‘Born of the Father, He made us; born of His mother, He remade us. 
He was born of the Father that we might be; He was born of His mother that 
we might not be lost' (Augustine 1952: 136). He pursues the same theme 
repeatedly: *The Ruler of the stars nurses at a mother's breasts, He who 
feeds the angels! He who speaks in the bosom of His Father, 1s silent in the 
bosom of His mother' (Augustine 1952: 132). Mary cares for the needy and 
hungry Jesus, who is the divine Son. Mary's own son is the Father's Son! 


In light of his appreciation for Mary's chosenness by grace for this 
wondrous vocation, when Augustine turns to Pelagius's list of those who 
‘are said not only to have lived without sin, but to have lived justly’, it is no 
wonder that Augustine agrees with Pelagius in singling out Mary 
(Augustine 1992: 52). Otherwise, Augustine argues that Pelagius, in 
compiling his list of Old Testament saints, has not recognized that ‘even 
just persons' pray to God to forgive their sins (Augustine 1992: 52). For 
Pelagius, piety requires that we hold that Mary was sinless. Augustine 
affirms that Mary's unique grace makes her an exception from the general 
rule that he otherwise presses against Pelagius, namely, the rule that original 
sin means that all humans other than Christ are sinful. Augustine states, ‘I 
make an exception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in whose case, out of respect 
for the Lord, I wish to raise no question at all when the discussion concerns 
sins—for whence do we know what an abundance of grace for entirely 
overcoming sin was conferred on her who had the merit to conceive and 
bear him who undoubtedly was without sin?’ (Augustine 1992: 53-4). 
Scholars continue to debate the meaning and construction of this passage on 
various grounds, not least as to whether the passage should be read as a 
statement or as a question. But Augustine clearly thinks that the 
extraordinary grace of Mary’s election is connected with an extraordinary 
grace of sanctification. Despite his eager desire to refute Pelagius, and 
despite his firm conviction that, owing to original sin, all the others on 
Pelagius’s list were indeed sinners, he is willing to make an exception for 
Mary. This exception flows from his awareness of the greatness of her grace 
of election, as the one who is the mother of Christ and thus the mother of 
God (as the Council of Ephesus would declare a year after Augustine’s 
death). 

In light of the Council of Ephesus, the eighth-century theologian John of 
Damascus begins his discussion of Mary by proclaiming her to be ‘properly 
and truly Mother of God (O&oróxoc)' (John of Damascus 1958: 292). By 
God’s grace, Mary was chosen to bear ‘not a mere man’ but ‘God made 
flesh’ (John of Damascus 1958: 292). Damascene warns against calling 
Mary ‘mother of Christ’ because this phrase, while true, continues to be 
associated with the Nestorian denial of the unity of God and man in Christ. 
He speaks of Mary as elect by God’s grace, ‘predestined in the eternal 
foreknowing counsel of God’ (John of Damascus 1958: 362). Like 
Augustine, Damascene considers that we can perceive the greatness of 


Mary's election by reflecting upon the paradoxes involved in her 
motherhood. Thus, he states, ‘To the Creator she gave that He might be 
created, to the Fashioner that He might be fashioned’ (John of Damascus 
1958: 364). He also notes that just as Eve was taken from the side of Adam 
without being the result of physical procreation, so now the new Adam 
comes from the new Eve without being the result of physical procreation. 

In a homily that is either by John of Damascus or by a near 
contemporary, we find Mary described poetically as ‘the most manifest 
mountain of the Lord ... which surpasses and transcends every hill and 
every mountain, [that is to say], the height of men and angels, from which 
Christ the cornerstone (Eph. 2:20) was pleased to be cut bodily’ (John of 
Damascus 2008: 61). Mary 'surpasses and transcends' all other mere 
humans both in her graced election and in her graced sanctification. After 
all, her glorious uniqueness is that ‘she was the receptacle not just of the 
activity of God, but essentially of the hypostasis of the Son of God’ (John of 
Damascus 2008: 62). The holy ark of the covenant and the holy tabernacle 
are thus types of Mary. Damascene praises her election to be the mother of 
the Lord, and he goes on to praise her unique justice and sanctity, noting 
that by God's grace Mary 'escaped the notice of the powers and 
principalities and “the flaming arrows of the evil one" (Eph. 6:16)’ and 
‘dwelt in the bridal chamber of the Spirit’ (John of Damascus 2008: 62-3). 
Mary is the new Eve, and thus she is the restored ‘beauty of human nature’, 
fully ‘obedient to the divine will’ (John of Damascus 2008: 63). She is also 
the restored Israel, the true bride of God and bearer of divine mercy. She is 
robed in ‘the well-ordered comeliness of her virtues, and adorned in the 
grace of the Spirit whose glory is within’ (John of Damascus 2008: 65). 
Damascene praises her as one devoted entirely to God and as one whose 
‘whole being is the bridal chamber of the Spirit’, with a ‘pure and 
unblemished’ heart (John of Damascus 2008: 66-7). Among all mere 
humans, Mary receives rightful praise from all generations as the ‘chosen 
glory of the human race’ (John of Damascus 2008: 69). An extraordinary 
grace of election and an extraordinary grace of sanctification are joined in 
Mary. 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN DEVELOPMENTS 


REGARDING MARY'S GRACE 


The medieval theologians in the West wrestled with how to assess the 
connection between election and sanctification in Mary. Like the Fathers of 
the Church, they believed that such an extraordinary election could not exist 
without an extraordinary sanctification, since God's yapic both elects for a 
mission and sanctifies, as we saw in the letters of Paul. Regarding Mary's 
radical holiness, the medieval theologians had no doubt (see Gambero 
2005). The only question was when her full sanctification was completed. 
Recall that Augustine leaves this particular question unanswered, even as he 
refuses to attribute any sinfulness to her, whereas Origen thinks that she 
was sanctified fully at the instant of the Incarnation. 

Thomas Aquinas (1225-74) supposes that Mary was not perfectly 
sanctified at her conception, but he adds that neither did original sin ever 
have any kind of free reign in her. Instead, Aquinas thinks that the fomes— 
the inclination (after the Fall) of sensual concupiscence towards evil— 
existed in Mary at her conception due to original sin, but 'remained 
fettered’ by grace through the work of ‘Divine Providence preserving her 
sensitive soul, in a singular manner, from any inordinate movement’ 
(Aquinas 1981: Summa Theologiae 11I.27.3). Somewhat like Origen, then, 
Aquinas considers that Mary was fully sanctified only at the moment of the 
Incarnation, when *it is to be believed that entire freedom from the fomes 
redounded from the Child to the Mother' (Aquinas 1981: Summa 
Theologiae 1I1I.27.3). Aquinas does not, however, believe that Mary ever 
experienced an actual sinful movement of either the sense passions or the 
will, since she was already almost entirely sanctified at her conception. 
Aquinas reaches this position about Mary's sinlessness not out of a mere 
respect for tradition, but from his profoundly biblical understanding that the 
grace of election and the grace of sanctification cannot be separated. As he 
puts it, ‘God so prepares and endows those, whom He chooses for some 
particular office, that they are rendered capable of fulfilling it, according to 
2 Cor. 111.6: (Who) hath made us fit ministers of the New Testament. Now 
the Blessed Virgin was chosen by God to be His Mother. Therefore there 
can be no doubt that God, by His grace, made her worthy of that office’ 
(Aquinas 1981: Summa Theologiae 11I.27.4). Worthiness here is understood 
in terms of humility, obedience to God, and self-sacrificial love, precisely 


the attributes that Mary shows in her response to the angel Gabriel and in 
her Magnificat. Mary receives this grace not merely because she is Jesus’ 
familial relation, but because her relationship to her Son is a true mission in 
the order of grace, for which she has been specially chosen and prepared. 
She is the one who is able to freely and fully say, as the embodiment of holy 
Israel and the Church, ‘let it be to me according to your word’. 

For Aquinas, the reason why Mary was not perfectly sanctified at her 
own conception was that if she did not bear original sin, then it does not 
seem that Christ could have been her Saviour—and we know in faith that 
Christ is the Saviour of all humans (see Aquinas 1981: Summa Theologiae 
III.27.2 ad 2). John Duns Scotus, writing in the late thirteenth century, 
recognizes that the problem raised by Aquinas is surmountable. The reason 
that Scotus wishes to surmount the problem is one that Aquinas himself 
appreciates: namely, Mary's unique and utterly efficacious election, 
involving the entirety of her life, must (on the biblical grounds sketched 
above) be tied to a unique and utterly efficacious sanctification, inclusive of 
the entirety of her life. Scotus observes that if God perfectly sanctified 
Mary at her conception, God would have done so in order to prevent Mary 
from having the weight of original sin burdening her interior life at any 
stage, and God would have done so in light of his predestination of the 
whole life of Christ (as the Redeemer) and in light of his predestination of 
the whole life of Mary (as the mother of Christ). Scotus notes, therefore, 
that ‘Mary most of all needed Christ as a redeemer; for she would have 
contracted original sin by reason of her common birthright were she not 
prevented by the grace of her mediator' (Scotus 2000: 49). With regard to 
the objection that Mary could not have been redeemed by Christ's Passion 
prior to his actual Passion, Scotus points out that God sanctified many 
Israelites who had faith in Christ’s Passion but who died prior to Christ's 
Passion (see Hebrews 11) (Scotus 2000: 53). Mary's perfect sanctification 
by God, then, comes about in view of Christ and his redemptive Passion, so 
that every moment of her life is always in complete service of her Son for 
whose service she is elected by God. The fact that she is sanctified prior to 
Christ's Passion does not entail that her sanctification lacks an intrinsic 
relation to Christ's Passion, by which human beings are redeemed from 
original sin. 

The nineteenth-century German Catholic theologian Matthias Scheeben 
remarks that *[1]n the controversy over Mary's Immaculate Conception 


[which was dogmatically defined in favour of the Scotistic position in 
1854], the champions of both sides regarded it as a special glory of the 
ever-blessed Virgin and her Son that grace was imparted to her through the 
merits of her Son' (Scheeben 2006: 444). Despite the controversy between 
Thomists and Scotists, it was never in doubt for either side that God's grace 
towards Mary was dependent upon Christ; nor was it ever thought that 
Mary could be preserved from original sin and thereby sanctified in a 
unique manner without this grace flowing from Christ's Passion. Thomists 
and Scotists agreed that God's choosing (by his ydpic and from eternity) of 
Mary for such a glorious mission as being the mother of God and the new 
Eve meant that Mary uniquely received the grace of sanctification, in order 
to be able to respond with perfect humility, obedience, and self-sacrificial 
love to the angel Gabriel on behalf of Israel and the whole human race. In a 
letter written in 1860, John Henry Newman explains that Mary ‘is 
indisputably among those whom our Lord suffered for and saved; she not 
only fell in Adam, but she rose in Christ, before she began to be' (Newman 
2001: 328). Just as she could be and was condemned in Adam prior to her 
conception, so also she could be and was perfectly sanctified in Christ at 
her conception (so as not to contract original sin), through God's 
foreknowledge of Christ's Passion. Elsewhere Newman points out that 
God's grace towards Mary in her sanctification rests upon the greatness of 
God's grace towards Mary in her election, since Mary ‘in one respect ... 
surpasses all even possible creations, viz., that she is Mother of her Creator’ 
(Newman 2001: 247). This mission in the order of grace is inseparable from 
Mary's humility and love, since otherwise the angel's revelation to her of 
such a mission would be simply a cause of pride, and since a sinful person 
(locked to some degree in a disordered love of self) could never have 
consented, in a manner inclusive of the entirety of her life, to such a 
mission with true obedience and a perfectly free and complete gift of self. 


CONCLUSION 


In his recent book A Theology of Grace in Six Controversies, the late Jesuit 
theologian Edward Oakes devotes a chapter to Mary's immaculate 
conception on the grounds, he says, of ‘its ecumenical potential’ (Oakes 


2016: 229). Oakes argues that the content of the Catholic dogma about 
Mary's grace 'actually dovetails quite neatly with important Reformation 
concerns, especially the topoi of unmerited grace and predestination’ 
(Oakes 2016: 229). Oakes may be overly optimistic here, since for most 
Protestants the idea that Mary was conceived without sin is a foreign 
concept that they cannot adopt for a number of reasons, including an 
emphasis on the ongoing sinfulness and weakness of all merely human 
participants in the drama of salvation this side of the eschaton. For some 
Protestants, election and justification by grace are not intrinsically linked 
with the interior renewal of the person in question. For Catholics, by 
contrast, justification and sanctification, while distinct, are inseparably 
joined due to the transformative indwelling of the Spirit that is 
accomplished in the justification of the sinner, chosen by God for a mission 
in the service of Christ. As this pertains to Mary, her extraordinary grace of 
sanctification—in which she was preserved from original sin at the moment 
of her conception—corresponds to the extraordinary mission for which she 
was chosen by God from all eternity, that is, to be the new Eve and mother 
of her Lord, who is the Redeemer of the whole human race (herself 
included). 

Notwithstanding the ecumenical divergences, it is noteworthy that 
Martin Luther himself held that Mary was sinless, which seemingly 
suggests an awareness on Luther's part that her extraordinary election was 
tied to an extraordinary sanctification. Commenting on Mary's Magnificat, 
Luther notes that Mary ‘freely ascribes all to God's grace, not to her merit. 
For though she was without sin, yet that grace was far too great for her to 
deserve it in any way' (Luther 1956: 327). Elsewhere in his writings, he 
consistently affirms that Mary was not marked by sin, although he does not 
take a position on the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception or celebrate 
its feast. For Luther, Mary's exalted station and Mary's pure humility are 
due solely to God's grace. Given Luther's sense here for the biblical link 
between God's electing yópic and its work in interiorly equipping Mary for 
her extraordinary mission, perhaps we may hope that the Catholic view of 
Mary and grace may yet possess the ecumenical potential that Oakes 
optimistically envisaged, building upon ecumenical work that has already 
been accomplished (see for example Blancy and Jourjon 2002; Braaten and 
Jenson 2004). 
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CHAPTER 19 


MARY IN THE WORK OF 
REDEMPTION 


ROBERT FASTIGGI 


MARY'S COOPERATION IN THE WORK OF 
REDEMPTION 


BECAUSE the Incarnation is the means chosen by God to redeem the human 
race, Mary, as the Mother of the Incarnate Word, is intimately associated 
with the work of redemption. Theologians sometimes make a distinction 
between Mary's remote cooperation in the work of redemption and her 
immediate cooperation (Haffner 2004: 191). Her remote cooperation is 
found in her yes to the invitation of the angel to be the Mother of the Word 
Incarnate (Luke 1:38). Her immediate cooperation entails her spiritual 
participation in the passion of Christ (compassio) and her subordinate 
offering of his sacrifice and her own to God (cf. Reynolds 2012: 246). A 
similar distinction can be made with respect to Mary's mediation of grace. 
This, though, is sometimes put in terms of her mediation in a general sense 
as the Mother of Christ, the source of saving grace—mediatio in universali 
—and her mediation of all graces by means of her particular intercession 
from heaven—mediatio in speciali (Ott 2018: 229—31). 

Mary's remote cooperation with redemption is principally identified 
with her role as the Mother of the Redeemer. As such, she provides the 


human nature—the flesh and blood—that will enable Christ, the divine 
Saviour, to offer his sacrifice on the Cross in expiation for the sins ‘of the 
whole world’ (1 John 2:2). Mary's remote cooperation in the work of 
redemption is also manifested by her union with her Son from the time of 
his conception in her womb ‘up to his death’ (Lumen Gentium 57). The 
Gospel of John 19:25-27 shows Mary at the foot of the cross where, 
according to Vatican II, she unites herself ‘with a maternal heart with His 
sacrifice’ and lovingly consents ‘to the immolation of this Victim which she 
herself had brought forth’ (Lumen Gentium 58). Mary's union with Christ's 
sacrifice on the cross is the basis for her proximate or immediate 
cooperation with the work of redemption. As will be seen, the idea 
gradually developed that Mary—in a manner that is entirely dependent on 
and subordinate to Christ—cooperated in a congruous or fitting way in the 
objective work of redemption. 

In addition to Mary's remote and immediate cooperation in the objective 
work of redemption, she is also seen as active in the communication of 
graces to the faithful on earth as a heavenly Mediatrix and dispensatrix of 
grace. In this way, she not only cooperates in the objective redemption of 
the human race but also in the subjective redemption of individuals as a 
heavenly intercessor, Mediatrix, and spiritual Mother. While it is possible to 
understand Mary's cooperation in the objective work of redemption as a 
form of mediation, the more common view is to understand her association 
with Christ in the objective work of redemption as Marian co-redemption 
and her association with Christ in the distribution of graces as an expression 
of Marian mediation. 


SCRIPTURAL AND PATRISTIC FOUNDATIONS 


Mary's association with Christ in the work of redemption is foreshadowed 
in the ‘proto-gospel’ of Genesis 3:15. The ‘woman’ who is at enmity with 
the serpent foreshadows Mary, the new Eve, who will crush (or bruise) the 
head of the serpent by her obedience to God's invitation to be the Mother of 
the Redeemer in Luke 1:38 (cf. O'Carroll 2000: 370—2). Mary is also seen 
as the ‘Mother of the living’ foreshadowed in Genesis 3:20 because, as 
Mother of the Saviour, she helps to bring the new life of salvation to human 


beings. The sword that pierces Mary's heart (or soul) in Luke 2:35 is seen 
as a prophecy of her participation in the passion of her Son under the cross 
where she undergoes the labour pains of giving birth to the Church.! Mary's 
intervention on behalf of the wedding guests at Cana in John 2:1—5 points to 
her role as the Mediatrix between her divine Son and the faithful. In John 
19:25—27, Mary is under the cross of her divine Son where she shares in his 
passion and offers him to the Father surrendering her maternal rights. In 
Acts 1:14 Mary is with the apostles in the upper room united in prayer 
awaiting the coming of the Holy Spirit. According to John Paul II, there is a 
‘unique correspondence’ between the Incarnation of the Word at the 
Annunciation (Luke 2:38) and the birth of the Church at Pentecost 
(Redemptoris Mater 24). Both events show the power of the Holy Spirit 
linked to Mary as Mother of Christ and Mother of the Church. 

Revelation 12: 1—18 is likewise linked to Mary's association with Christ 
in the work of redemption because it shows the woman at enmity with the 
Devil, symbolized by the Dragon. The passage, therefore, should be 
understood in conjunction with Genesis 3:15. The pains of childbirth of 
Revelation 12:2 are perceived by some as an indication of Mary as the 'co- 
redeeming Mother who continues to suffer intensely in order to bring forth 
disciples in Christ Jesus’ (Miravalle 2003: 53)? 

During the Patristic period, Mary's association with Christ in the work 
of Redemption was primarily understood as that of the New Eve who 
collaborates with Christ, the New Adam, in bringing salvation to the human 
race. St Justin Martyr (f 165) and St Irenaeus (c. 130—202) both highlight 
the Eve-Mary parallelism, and Irenaeus made this a prominent feature of 
his soteriology of recapitulation. As he writes: ‘By disobeying, Eve became 
the cause of death for herself and the whole human race. In the same way 
Mary ... by obeying ... became the cause of salvation for herself and for 
the whole human race' (Adversus Haereses 3.22).^ 

Eastern fathers of the Church such as St Ephraem of Syria (c. 306—373) 
and St Epiphanius of Salamis (c. 315—403) affirmed Mary as the New Eve, 
and they acknowledged her important role in the work of redemption. St 
Ephraem says that God chose Mary to be ‘the instrument of our salvation’ 


(Opera Omnia III)? St Epiphanius sees Mary as bringing forth ‘the Cause 
of Life' to the human race just as Eve brought the cause of death (Adversus 


Haereses 1.3, t.2).5 St Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444) is even more expressive 


when he exclaims that, through the Mother of God, 'the devil is cast down 
from heaven’ and ‘the fallen creature is raised up to heaven’ (Homilia In 
Deiparam). 

By the fifth century, however, Mary began to be referred to more 
frequently as Mediatrix (mesiteusasa) by writers such as Basil of Seleucia 
(O'Carroll 2000: 240). The Byzantine Akathist Hymn (fifth-sixth century) 
expressed Marian mediation by referring to the Blessed Virgin as 'the 
heavenward Ladder by which God came down' and 'the earthly Bridge 
carrying the earthborn unto heaven' (Gambero 1999: 343). Byzantine 
authors such as St Andrew of Crete (c. 660—740) and St John of Damascus 
(c. 675—749) highlight Mary's role as Mediatrix, and St Germanus of 
Constantinople (c. 635—733) affirms her universal mediation when he 
writes: *No one is saved except through you. ... No one obtains the grace of 
mercy except through you' (Homily on the Cincture).® 

Various Church fathers have spoken of Mary’s suffering under the Cross, 
but the idea of her immediate co-redemptive role took time to develop 
(Reynolds 2012: 246-66). By the seventh century, there were various 
references to the Blessed Mother as she who redeems us with the Redeemer 
(Miravalle 2003: 78-9). St Andrew of Crete (c. 660—740) states that: ‘All of 
us have obtained salvation through her’ (Canon in Beatae Annae 


conceptionem).? By the ninth century, Mary's co-redemptive role became 
more explicit in Alcuin (d. 804) in the West and in St Tarasius (d. 806) and 
St Theodore the Studite (d. 826) in the East (Miravalle 2003: 79—80). The 
tenth-century Byzantine author, John the Geometer (T c. 990) saw Mary's 
suffering as playing a role in God's plan of redemption (O'Carroll 2000: 
204). John speaks of Mary suffering great evils for Christ and for us 
(Miravalle 2003: 81; O'Carroll 2000: 204). 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


During the medieval period, the association of Mary in the work of 
redemption became more pronounced, especially in the Latin West. The 
Blessed Mother's role as Mediatrix of grace likewise received increased 


attention. In the tenth century, a French hymnal included in its litany of the 
saints an appeal to Mary in these words: ‘Holy redemptrix of the world pray 
for us' (Miravalle 2003: 82). The term redemptrix was understood in 
subordination to Christ, the Redeemer, just as Mediatrix was understood in 
subordination to Christ, the one mediator (cf. 1 Tim. 2:5; Lumen Gentium 
62; Miravalle 2003: 83). Nevertheless, by the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries it became more common to speak of Mary as the Coredemptrix to 
show that she cooperates in the work of redemption with and under Christ 
(Laurentin 1951: 14—15). The use of co (derived from the Latin cum or 
with) was reflected in other medieval expressions about Mary such as she 
who ‘co-suffered’ with her Son and she who was ‘co-crucified’ with him 
(Laurentin 1951: 15). A liturgical hymn from Salzburg of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century might be one of the earliest usages of the term 
Coredemptrix (Carol 1957: 399; Laurentin 1951: 15). 

Many theologians of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries recognized the 
Blessed Virgin as the associate of Christ in the work of redemption and the 
Mediatrix of all grace. St Anselm of Canterbury (1033—1109), for example, 
writes: ‘For there is no reconciliation except the reconciliation you 
conceived, O Chaste One. There is no salvation except the salvation you 
bore, O Virgin’ (Oratio 52).'° 

Anselm's close associate, Eademer of Canterbury (c. 1060—1130) speaks 
of Mary's merit, and he also refers to her as 'the reparatrix of the lost 
world’ (De excellentia Virginis Mariae 9)! 

St Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153) developed both Marian co- 
redemption and Marian mediation. He speaks of the Virgin Mary's ‘offering 
the divine Victim in the temple for our reconciliation with God’ (Carol 
1957: 397)? Bernard also saw Mary making ‘satisfaction’ for the 
transgression of Eve’ (Homilia 2 super Missus est),'° and he introduced the 
notion of Mary co-suffering with Christ by means of her ‘compassion’ (cum 
passio) with him in her heart (Miravalle 2003: 86). In one sermon, Bernard 
asks: ‘If he [Christ] could die in the body, why could she not die with him 
in her heart?' (Sermo infra Octavam Assumptionis 14-15). 

Bernard of Clairvaux referred to Mary as the ‘aqueduct’ of grace (De 
aquaeductu 4),^ a metaphor invoked by Pope Pius X in his 1904 
encyclical, Ad diem illum (Denzinger and Hünermann 2012 [= DH]: n. 
3370). Bernard believed that *God has willed that we should have nothing 


that would not pass through the hands of Mary' (In Vigilia Navititatis 
Domini Sermo 3).'® 

Bernard of Clairvaux’s disciple and friend, Arnauld of Chartres or 
Bonneval (f c. 1160) might have been ‘the first to propose formally the 
doctrine of Mary’s co-redemption in the Latin Church’ (Reynolds 2012: 
274). Arnauld maintained that Mary, by the will of God, made a ‘moral 
contribution’ to the work of redemption (Gambero 2005: 150). Only Jesus 
offered a bodily immolation on Calvary, but Mary united her heart to her 
Son’s offering. There is a complete union of wills between Jesus and Mary, 
and so ‘there are not two distinct offerings to God for the salvation of 
humanity but one single oblation’ (Gambero 2005: 150). At Calvary, Christ 
presented ‘both his own offering and that of his Mother to the Father’ 
(Arnauld of Chartres, De laudibus Beatae Mariae Virginis). Like Bernard, 
Arnauld also saw Mary as the Mediatrix of all graces. 

In the thirteenth century, St Thomas Aquinas (c. 1225-74) highlighted 
the importance of Mary's free consent at the Annunciation as needed for ‘a 
sort of spiritual wedlock [quoddam spirituale matrimonium] between the 
Son of God and human nature’ and, therefore, ‘through the Annunciation 
the consent of the Virgin in the place of all human nature [/oco totius 
humanae naturae] was awaited’ (Summa theologiae III, q. 30, a. 1). St 
Bonaventure (c. 1217—74 affirmed Mary's co-redemptive role by saying she 


‘merited reconciliation for the entire human race’ !? 


divine victim on Calvary'.'? 


St Albert the Great (c. 1200—80) saw Mary's bridal union with Christ as 
the reason why ‘her cooperation in salvation extends to the whole process 
of human redemption' (Gambero 2005: 229). The Mariale super missus est, 
now considered the work of ‘Pseudo-Albert’ (O’Carroll 2000: 298) affirms 
Christ's wish to have Mary share in his passion by her ‘co-passion’ 
(Miravalle 2003: 96). 

Bl. John Duns Scotus (1266-1308) understood the joint predestination 
of the Mother and Son as an expression of God's plan for creation and 
redemption. Mary's co-redemptive role is affirmed by other Franciscan 
authors such as the Jacopone da Todi (1230-1306) and Ubertino of Casale 
(T after 1325). The Latin hymn to Mary known as the Stabat Mater is 
widely attributed to da Todi. This hymn is an invitation to draw near to the 


and she 'co-offered the 


crucified Christ ‘though identification with his suffering Mother’ (Reynolds 
2012: 287). 

Ubertino of Casale recognized Christ as the only one capable of offering 
the perfect sacrifice in expiation of human sin, but he recognized Jesus as 


crucified ‘in his ‘Mother’s heart’ (Arbor Vitae 4.15).?° Ubertino also saw 
Mary as the ‘Mother of all the elect’, and the dispenser (dispensatrix) of 
‘the treasury of the gifts of the Most Blessed Trinity’, so that ‘not even a 
drop of it or even the smallest grace is granted without first passing through 
Mary's management [dispensatio]’ (Arbor Vitae 1:9): Urbertino believed 
Christ *has placed everything in the hands of his Mother as the dispenser of 
all graces’ (Arbor Vitae 3.6).? 

Other fouteenth-century authors, such as Bl. John Tauler, O.P. (c. 1300— 
1361), St Catherine of Siena (1347—80), and St Bridget of Sweden (c. 
1303-73) also highlighted Mary's union with Jesus in his sacrificial 
offering as well as her mediation of grace. St Catherine of Siena extols 
Mary as the ‘Redemptrix of the human race’ because she provides flesh to 
the Word and unites herself to her Son’s sacrifice with ‘sorrow of body and 


mind’ (Oratio XI [1379]).? In one of her ‘revelations’, St Bridget hears 
Jesus say: ‘Therefore I can well affirm that my Mother and I saved man, as 
it were, with a single heart—I, by suffering in my heart and flesh, and she 
with the suffering and love of her heart’ (Revelationes IX, c. 3).^^ St Bridget 
also affirmed Mary as the Mediatrix of all graces (Gambero 2005: 279). 

In addition to Latin authors, several Byzantine theologians of the 
fourteenth century highlighted the Blessed Virgin Mary's co-redemptive 
role and her mediation of grace. Gregory Palamas (c. 1296—1356) affirms 
Mary as the Mediatrix of all graces when he states that *no divine gifts can 
reach either angels or men save through her mediation' (O'Carroll 2000 
163). Nicholas Cabasilas (c. 1320-96) speaks of Mary as ‘the fellow- 
worker of God’ (sunergos) and the ‘co-cause’ (sunaitios) with Christ of our 
sanctification (In Annuntiatione 4 and In Dormitione 13).76 Cabasilas sees 
the lance thrust into the side of Christ at Calvary as the fulfilment of 
Simeon's prophecy in Luke 2:35 that a sword would piece Mary's heart (In 
Dormitione 13)" Theophanes of Nicaea (T 1381), like Bernardine of Siena, 
speaks of Mary as ‘the neck of the Mystical Body of Christ’. He upholds 
Mary as the Mediatrix of all graces because ‘participation in the divine 


gifts’ that flow from the Son of God only come to angels and men through 
Mary (O' Carroll 1996; 232-3). 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, references to Marian co- 
redemption and mediation of grace continued to flourish, and many 
references to these themes can be found in authors such as Jean Gerson 
(1363-1429), St Bernardine of Siena (1380—1444), St Antonius of Florence 
(1389-1459), and Bernardine de Bustis (1440-1513). Some important 
theological distinctions and developments acquire greater focus. Gerson, for 
example, recognizes that Mary's participation was only ‘relatively 
necessary, along the lines of St Paul's thought in Col 1:24' (Gambero 2005: 
285-6). St Bernardine of Siena (1380-1444) links Marian mediation to the 
Holy Spirit and the life of the Church. He believes that ‘all the gifts, virtues, 
and graces of the Holy Spirit are granted through her hands to whomever 
she wishes, when she wishes, and in the measure she wishes' (De gratia et 


Gloria beatae Virginis, sermon 61).75 Bernardine also believes that because 
God relied on Mary to become incarnate, he grants her a type of universal 
maternal jurisdiction in the mediation of grace (O'Carroll 2000: 78). The 
fullness of grace is ‘in Christ as flowing from the head’, but Mary is ‘the 
neck’ by which this grace is ‘transfused ... to the whole body of the 
Church’ (Quadragesimale de evangelio aeterno, sermo 5 y 

Antonius of Florence attributes ‘a kind of priestly status’ to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary because she offered her Son to God the Father 'for the 
salvation of the human race' (Gambero 2005: 303). Bernardine de Bustis 
speaks of Mary's merit in terms of fittingness [meritum de congruo] rather 
than merit by right [meritum de condigno], which would apply to her divine 
Son (Gambero 2005: 323). Nevertheless, Mary's congruous merit *was 
transformed into a right of justice [meritum digni], because of her voluntary 
fidelity to God's plan of salvation' (Gambero 2005: 323). 


THE COUNTER-REFORMATION: GOLDEN 
AGE OF MARIAN Co-REDEMPTION 


In the sixteenth century, some Catholic humanists, such as Erasmus of 
Rotterdam (f 1536) began to distance themselves from these Marian 


developments because they preferred biblical over scholastic language. 
Erasmus preferred the imitation of Mary's virtues over theological themes 
of co-redemption and mediation of grace (O'Carroll 2000: 137). The 
Protestant Reformers rejected Marian co-redemption and mediation because 
Jesus is the only Saviour and the one Mediator (cf. 1 Tim 2:5). Martin 
Luther (1483—1546), like Erasmus, preferred to uphold Mary as a model of 
virtues rather than a Mediatrix of grace, and he seemed also to reject 
Marian intercession (O'Carroll 2000: 228). John Calvin (1509-64) likewise 
forbad the invocation of Mary or the saints in prayer because Christ is the 
‘sole Mediator’ (Institutes of the Christian Religion III 20.21). 

In spite of Protestant opposition, Catholic theology of Marian co- 
redemption continued to grow in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
This period is often considered ‘the Golden Age of Marian Coredemption’ 
(Carol 1957: 400). During this period, Mary was spoken of as the 
'Redemptrix' or the ‘Coredemptrix’ with greater frequency (Laurentin 
1951: 19; Miravalle 2003: 104—26); there were more than 300 references to 
the Coredemptrix doctrine and title during this period (Carol 1950: 198— 
480). Around 1521, the French author, Alain de Varénes calls Mary the 
‘Coredemptrix’ (Laurentin 1951: 11), and the Jesuit, Alphonsus Salmeron (T 
1585), speaks of Mary as Coredemptrix multiple times (Miravalle 
2003:106). A later Jesuit, Quirino de Salazar (1576—1646), affirms Mary as 
Redemptrix, Reparatrix, Mediatrix, and Coredemptrix (Miravalle 2003: 
116). The Spanish mystic, Maria of Ágreda (1602-1665) refers to the 
Blessed Mother as the *Redemptrix' (Miravalle 2003:121), and St Veronica 
Giuliani (1660—1729) refers to the Virgin Mary as the ‘Coadjutrix of the 
Redemption’ and *Coadjutrix of the whole world’ (Perillo 2001: 247—9). 

In 1673, the German lawyer, Adam Widenfeld, wrote a pamphlet 
rejecting titles such as Salvatrix and Coredemptrix (Calkins 2007: 374). In 
1677 Maximillian Reichenberger responded to Widenfeld defending Mary 
as Coredemptrix (Miravalle 2003:122). By the end of the seventeenth 
century, Widenfeld’s pamphlet was placed on the Index, and in 1690 one of 
its propositions censured (DH 2326). 

In the seventeenth century authors such as Francisco Suarez (1548— 
1617), Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621), Pierre de Bérulle (1575-1629), 
Jean-Jacques Olier (1608-1657), St John Eudes (1601-80), Henri-Marie 
Boudon (1624-1702), and Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet (1627-1704) affirm 
Mary as Mediatrix of all graces (Appollinio 2007: 442). The Jesuits 


Salmaron, Suárez, and Salazar all distinguished between meritum de 
condigno—which belongs only to Christ—and meritum de congruo, which 
belongs to Mary (O'Carroll 2000: 306). In the eighteenth century, St Louis 
de Montfort (1673—1716) taught that Mary's role as Mediatrix of all grace 
is totally dependent on the will of God because ‘she is infinitely inferior to 
her Son’ (Montfort 1996: 8—10, nn. 21—27). St Alphonsus Liguori (1696— 
1787) distinguished between Christ as the ‘only Mediator of justice’ and 
Mary as ‘the mediatress of grace’ through the will of God (O’Carroll 2000: 
15). 


CATHOLIC MAGISTERIAL SUPPORT 


From the mid-eighteenth century to the mid-twentieth century the Catholic 
Magisterium provided ongoing support for Marian co-redemption and her 
mediation of grace. The Holy Office in 1747, however, rejected an Italian 
bishop’s request to add ‘Blessed Virgin Coredemptrix of the Entire Human 
Race' to the prayers for the Stations of the Cross (Dodd 2012: 89—91). 
Mary's universal mediation of grace, though, began to receive strong papal 
endorsement. In 1748, Pope Benedict XIV speaks of Mary as 'the heavenly 
stream which brings to the hearts of wretched mortals all God's gifts and 
graces’ (Benedict XIV's bull, Gloriosae Dominae [1748]).°° Pius VII (r. 
1800—23) referred to the Blessed Virgin as the ‘Dispensatrix of all graces’ 
(Carol 1957: 429). In his 1854 bull defining the Immaculate Conception, 
Pius IX speaks of Mary as ‘the most powerful Mediatrix and Conciliatrix in 
the whole world’ (Trouvé 2001: 25). In his 1891 encyclical, Octobri mense, 
Leo XIII states ‘that absolutely nothing from this immense treasury of all 
the graces brought forth by the Lord ... is imparted to us by the will of God, 
except through Mary’ (DH 3274). 

Marian co-redemption began to receive more papal support. In 
Ineffabilis Deus (1854), Pius IX teaches that God predestined Mary to be 
the sinless Mother of the Incarnate Word so she ‘should have the most 
complete triumph over the ancient serpent’? (DH 2801). In his 1896 
encyclical, Fidentem piumque, Leo XIII in reference to Mary says that ‘no 
single individual can even be imagined who has or ever will contribute so 
much toward reconciling man with God. She offered to mankind, hastening 


to eternal ruin, a Saviour ...” (DH 3321). In his 1904 encyclical, Ad diem 
illum, Pius X speaks of Mary as ‘the reparatrix of the lost world and the 
dispensatrix of all the gifts that our Saviour purchased for us by his death 
and by his blood’ (DH 3370). Mary does not have ‘a productive power of 
grace’ because ‘this is a power that belongs to God alone’; but she ‘merits 
for us de congruo (in a congruous manner) ... what Christ merits for us de 
condigno (in a condign manner), and she is the supreme minister of the 
distribution of graces' (DH 3370). Pius X also invokes the image of the 
aqueduct (from Bernard of Clairvaux) and the neck (from Bernardine of 
Siena) to describe how the Blessed Mother mediates grace to the members 
of the Church. 

During the pontificate of Pius X (r. 1903-14) the Marian title, 
Coredemptrix, received official magisterial approval thus reversing the 
1747 decision of the Holy Office. In 1908 the Sacred Congregation for 
Rites referred to Mary as ‘the merciful Coredemptrix of the human race’ 
(Acta Sanctae Sedis [ASS] 41: 409). In 1913, the Holy Office approved a 
prayer that invokes Mary as ‘our Coredemptrix’ (Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
[AAS] 5: 364). In 1914 the same Holy Office sanctioned a prayer appealing 
to Mary as ‘the Coredemptrix of the human race’ (AAS 6: 108). 

Benedict XV, in his 1918 letter, Inter Sodalicia, writes that Mary 
renounced her maternal rights and, ‘as far as it depended on her, offered her 
Son to placate divine justice; so we may well say that she, with Christ, 
redeemed mankind’ (AAS 10: 182). His successor, Pius XI (r. 1922-39) 
became the first Roman Pontiff publicly to refer to Mary as Coredemptrix, 
which he did on three separate occasions. On 30 November 1933 he said to 
some pilgrims from Vicenza, Italy: ‘By necessity, the Redeemer could not 
but associate his Mother in his work. For this reason we invoke her under 
the title of Coredemptrix’ (L'Osservatore Romano, 1 December 1933: 1). 

Although Pius XII, as Cardinal Pacelli, spoke of Mary as Coredemptrix 
during a 26 April 1935 Holy Hour in Lourdes, France, he avoided this title 
during his 1939 to 1958 pontificate. He did, however, strongly affirm 
Mary’s association with Christ in the work of redemption, especially in his 
1954 encyclical, Ad caeli Reginam, where he teaches that Mary ‘assisted in 
our redemption, by giving of her own substance, by freely offering [Christ] 
for us, by her singular desire and petition for, and active interest in our 
salvation’ (DH 3914). Pius XII also highlights Mary’s association with 


Christ in the work of redemption in his 1956 encyclical on the Sacred Heart 
entitled, Haurietis Aquas (DH 3926). 


EFFORTS TO DEFINE MARY AS MEDIATRIX 
OF ALL GRACES AND/OR COREDEMPTRIX 


From the late nineteenth century up to the present, there have been 
consistent efforts within the Catholic Church to dogmatically define Mary's 
co-redemptive role and/or her universal mediation of grace. During Vatican 
I (1869—70) the French bishop Jean Laurent asked for a dogmatic definition 
of Mary Coredemptrix' (Miravalle 2003: 142), but this doctrine was not 
considered mature enough to define. 

In 1896 the French Jesuit, René-Marie de la Broise, published an article 
suggesting a dogmatic proclamation of Mary's universal mediation of grace 
(Dodd 2012: 51—2, 448). At the second International Marian Congress— 
held in Fribourg, Switzerland in 1902—two other Jesuits joined la Broise in 
promoting 'the idea of a dogmatic definition. of Mary's role in the 
acquisition and distribution of grace' (Dodd 2012: 448; cf. 53—5). In 1904, 
the Redemptorist, Frangois Xavier Godts, published a 451-page book in 
favour of the definability of Mary's universal mediation of grace (Hauke 
2004: 11; Dodd 2012: 56). 

In 1906 Mother Magdalen of Jesus, the Prioress of the Carmel of Uccle 
(near Brussels), revealed to Archbishop (later Cardinal) Désiré-Joseph 
Mercier of Mechelen (Malines)-Brussels that in prayer she had received a 
message that God intensely desires ‘the dogmatic definition of Mary's 
universal mediation of grace' (Hauke 2004: 14). Mother Magadalen would 
later, in 1919, write to Pope Benedict XV asking for the dogmatic 
proclamation (Hauke 2004: 19—20). 

Cardinal Mercier, moved in part by Mother Magdalen's revelations, 
became a strong advocate for the dogmatic definition of Mary as Mediatrix 
of all graces. In 1915 he coordinated four separate petitions to Pope 
Benedict XV (r. 1914—22) to proclaim this dogma. In 1919 Mercier 
submitted a draft for a new Mass and Office of ‘Mary, Mediatrix of All 
Graces' to Cardinal Vico, the papal nuncio to Belgium (Dodd 2012: 94—5). 
Benedict XV responded favourably to this initiative, and on 12 January 


1921 he approved the liturgical texts for the feast of 'Beatae Mariae 
Virginis omnium gratiarum mediatricis’ [the Blessed Virgin Mary Mediatrix 
of all Graces] (Hauke 2004: 55—6). The pope established 31 May as the 
feast day, and he gave permission for its celebration to all the dioceses of 
Belgium and all other dioceses and religious congregations that request it 
(Hauke 2004: 59; Dodd 2012: 449). 

In response to appeals by Cardinal Mercier, Pius XI (r. 1922-39) 
established three papal commissions—one in Belgium, one in Spain, and 
one in Rome—“‘to study the definability of Mary's universal mediation of 
grace' (Dodd 2012: 449—50). The Spanish and Belgian commissions were 
favourable to a possible definition (Hauke 2004: 122; Dodd 2012: 181), but 
the position of the Roman commission has never been made known. Some 
believe the Holy Office 'decided that the doctrine was not ready for 
definition' (Dodd 2012: 183). 

From the late 1920s through the 1950s, various Marian congresses held 
in Latin America, Canada, France, Spain, and the USA endorsed a papal 
definition of Mary as Mediatrix of all Graces (Dodd 2012: 451-3). 
Numerous books—such as a 1926 volume by Jacques Bittrimieux (1878— 
1950)—argued in favour of the definition. From 1945 to 1959 a Dutch 
visionary named Ida Peerdeman (1905—96) claimed to receive apparitions 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary asking for the dogma of Mary Coredemptrix, 
Mediatrix, and Advocate. In 2002, the local bishop, Josef Marianus Punt, 
approved the supernatural character of these apparitions, but said they are 
not binding on the faithful. According to Catholic theology, private 
revelations can never be ‘the basis for a dogma’ (Dodd 2012: 460). 

Although Pius XII, in his ordinary Magisterium, upheld both Marian co- 
redemption and her mediation of all graces, he chose not to define either of 
these doctrines infallibly. Instead, he decided to define the Assumption of 
Mary in 1950 (Dodd 2012: 258-9). After his successor, John XXIII (r. 
1958—63), announced the Second Vatican Council, at least 310 bishops 
requested that Mary's mediation of grace be defined (Dodd 2012: 271). The 
actual number, though, might have been over 500 (Besutti 1966: 17). There 
were also some fifty-four bishops who requested a formal statement or 
definition of Mary as Coredemptrix (O'Carroll 2000: 308). The preliminary 
draft, Schema pro Concilio Oecumenico, issued by the Holy Office in 1960 
includes the definability of Mary as Mediatrix of all graces as one of the 


topics to be discussed as well as Mary as Coredemptrix (Acta et Documenta 
Concilio Oecumenico Vaticano II 1960: 135—42). 

These calls for dogmatic definitions at Vatican II, however, were 
forestalled by the desire of John XXIII not to have any new dogmatic 
definitions at the Council because of its primarily pastoral orientation 
(Calkins 2007: 387; see his chapter (IV.32) in this volume). From October 
1960 until January 1962 the plan was to integrate the treatment of Mary into 
one of the longer documents of the Council (Jelly 1986: 45). In 1962, 
however, it was decided to prepare a separate document on Mary, which 
was approved by John XXIII on 10 November 1962 and distributed to the 
council fathers on 23 November of that year (Besutti 1966: 22; Jelly 1986: 
47). This schema not only refers to Mary as ‘Mediatrix’ but ‘Mediatrix of 
all graces’ in n. 3 (Acta Synodalia Sacrosancti Concilii Oecumenici Vaticani 
II 1971: 94). 

The 1962 Marian schema affirms Christ as ‘the unique divine mediator 
and Redeemer’ but states that Mary ‘associated [consociavit] her work with 
and under him in accomplishing the redemption of the human race (Acta 
Synodalia Sacrosancti Concilii Oecumenici Vaticani IT 1971: 94). The 
schema avoids speaking of Mary as Coredemptrix, but the praenotanda 
gives this explanation: 


Certain terms and expressions used by Roman Pontiffs have been omitted, which, although 
most true in themselves (in se verissima), may be difficult for the separated brethren (such 
as the Protestants) to understand. Among such words the following may be enumerated: 
*Coredemptrix of the human race’ [St Pius X, Pius XI]; ‘Reparatrix of the whole world’ 
[Leo XIII] ... etc.’ 


(Acta Synodalia Sacrosancti Concilii Oecumenici Vaticani II 1971: 99). 


The title Coredemptrix, however, appears in two footnotes of the 1962 
schema. Footnote 11 states that ‘the compassion of Mary has a connection 
with the redemption in such a way that she may rightly be called 
Coredemptrix' (Acta Synodalia Sacrosancti Concilii Oecumenici Vaticani II 
1971: 104). It also has an extensive footnote 16, which explains the history 
of the terms Redemptrix and Coredemptrix as applied to Mary (Acta 
Synodalia Sacrosancti Concilii Oecumenici Vaticani IT 1971: 108). The 
Marian schema was approved as a separate document on 23 November 
1962, but a vote taken on 29 October 29 1963 favoured—by a narrow 
majority of 1,114 to 1,074—the inclusion the Marian schema in the 
Council's Dogmatic Constitution on the Church (O'Carroll 2000: 352-3). 


Like the 1962 schema, Lumen Gentium (LG) avoids the direct use of the 
Marian title, Coredemptrix. It does, however, contain some clear 
affirmations of Mary's association with Christ in the work of redemption. 
LG 56 cites St Irenaeus, who states that Mary, ‘being obedient, became the 
cause of salvation [causa salutis] for herself and for the whole human race'. 
LG 58 teaches that Mary, at the foot of the Cross, united herself ‘with a 
maternal heart with [Christ’s] sacrifice’, and lovingly consented ‘to the 
immolation of this victim which she herself had brought forth’. Thus, 
although Christ is the one Saviour of the human race, Mary, by God’s will, 
associated herself with his sacrificial offering in a unique and singular way. 

LG 62 includes ‘Mediatrix’ among various titles by which Mary is 
invoked in the Church, but Mary is not spoken of as the *Mediatrix of all 
graces’. Her mediation of grace is understood as a ‘manifold cooperation’ in 
‘the unique mediation of the Redeemer’ (LG 62), and a manifestation ‘of 
the gift and role of divine maternity, by which she is united with her Son, 
the Redeemer, and with his singular graces and functions’ (LG 63). Mary’s 
union with Christ in the mediation of grace finds particular expression in 
the life of the Church where she cooperates with “burning charity in the 
work of the Saviour in giving back supernatural life to souls’ (LG 61). 

While Vatican II chose not to use the term, Coredemptrix, a number of 
theologians, including Jean Galot, S.J. and Georges Cottier, O.P. (the former 
theologian of the papal household), believe Vatican Il's Lumen Gentium 
affirms the doctrine of Mary as Coredemptrix without using the term (cf. 
Galot 1994: 236—7 and Cottier 2002). John Paul II's subsequent use of the 
term *Coredemptrix' shows that this title has not been abandoned since 
Vatican II (Calkins 2007: 398). 

Vatican II also chose to avoid calling Mary ‘the Mediatrix of all graces’, 
but John Paul II used this title at least seven times (Appollinio 2007: 458). 
Benedict XVI also used the title toward the end of his pontificate. In a letter 
dated 10 January 2013, he commends the mission of Archbishop Zimowski 
to World Day of the Sick to ‘the intercessions of the Immaculate Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the Mediatrix of all graces’ [intercessioni Beatae Virginis 
Mariae Immaculatae, Mediatricis omnium gratiarum ]. 

Following Vatican II, the movement for a dogmatic definition of Mary 
as Coredemptrix or Mediatrix of all graces seemed mostly dormant. The 
Marian Year proclaimed by John Paul II for 1987-88 helped to revive 
interest in Marian co-redemption and her universal mediation of grace. 


During the 1990s petitions for a dogmatic proclamation of Mary as 
Coredemptrix, Mediatrix of all graces, and Advocate were organized by a 
group known as Vox Populi Mariae Mediatrici (Voice of the People for 
Mary Mediatrix), led by Dr Mark Miravalle, a permanent deacon and 
Professor of Mariology at Franciscan University in Steubenville, Ohio, 
USA. By 1997 over six million Catholics—including some 550 bishops and 
45 cardinals—had signed the petition (Miravalle 2003: 2010). 

Some Catholic theologians and bishops, however, manifested serious 
reservations about the wisdom of such a dogmatic proclamation. During the 
twelfth International Mariological Congress, held at Czestochowa (Poland) 
in August 1996, a group of twenty-three theologians—including three 
Orthodox, one Anglican, and one Lutheran—issued a statement advising 
against a dogmatic proclamation. Marian titles such as ‘Coredemptrix’ were 
described as ‘ambiguous’ and in need of greater study and clarification 
(L'Osservatore Romano, 4 June 1997: 10). The theologians also expressed 
ecumenical concerns about the proposed dogma (Dulles 2008: 257). 

The judgement of this ad hoc group of theologians was not magisterial, 
and those favouring the dogmatic proclamation continued holding 
conferences exploring deeper aspects of Marian co-redemption and 
mediation. Six Catholic cardinals participated in a symposium from 3 to 7 
May 2005 in Fatima, Portugal, on ‘Mary Unique Cooperator in the 
Redemption’ (Gagnon and Aponte 2005: x). Subsequently these cardinals 
petitioned Benedict XVI to proclaim Mary as the Spiritual Mother of All 
Humanity; the Coredemptrix with Jesus the Redeemer; the Mediatrix of all 
graces with Jesus, the one Mediator; and Advocate with Jesus Christ on 
behalf of the human race. 


OBJECTIONS TO MARY AS MEDIATRIX OF 
ALL GRACES AND COREDEMPTRIX 


The calls for a dogmatic proclamation of Mary as Mediatrix of all graces 
and/or Coredemptrix have been criticized by theologians within and outside 
the Catholic Church. In the sixteenth century, the Protestants objected not 
only to Mary’s universal mediation of grace but to the invocation of Mary 
and the saints in prayer (Hauke 2004: 47). Some Catholic theologians, such 


as Ludovico Antonio Muratori (1672—1750), raised doubts about Mary's 
universal mediation of grace (O'Carroll 2000: 261). Most Catholic 
theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however, believed 
that Mary's universal distribution of grace was 'certain', and popes from the 
eighteenth century onwards also endorsed this position (Hauke 2004: 47). 

The recent efforts to proclaim Mary as Coredemptrix and Mediatrix of 
all graces have raised ecumenical concerns. Some Protestants and 
Anglicans believe these titles put into question the *unique mediatorship of 
Christ or the sufficiency of his redemptive act’ (Dulles 2008: 256). Eastern 
Orthodox Christians—although more willing than Protestants to accept 
Mary's co-redemptive role and her mediation of grace—generally oppose a 
papal proclamation of these as dogma (Dulles 2008: 256). Some Catholic 
theologians have also expressed reservations about the title Coredemptrix, 
including Benedict XVI as Cardinal Ratzinger (Ratzinger with Seewald 
2002: 306) and Cardinal Gerhard Müller (Müller with Granados 2017: 133). 

One objection to Mary's mediation of all grace draws on 1 Tim. 2:5, 
which says there is *one mediator between God and the human race, Christ 
Jesus'. Advocates of Mary's universal mediation respond by noting that 1 
Tim. 2:5 is only affirming Christ as 'the principal and self-sufficient 
Mediator', which is demonstrated by St Paul's reference to Moses as 
‘mediator’ in Gal. 3:19 (Carol 1957: 416). Others respond by pointing to ‘St 
Thomas Aquinas' distinction. between Christ's perfect, principal, and 
independent mediation, and the mediation of others dependent on Christ? 
(Dodd 2012: 303-4)?! 

Others object to Mary's universal mediation of grace because she could 
not have mediated the grace she received that preserved her from all stain of 
sin. One response to this is that when Christ's merits were applied to Mary 
to preserve her from sin they were complete with respect to her but not with 
respect to the rest of humanity. Her universal mediation of grace, therefore, 
refers to her cooperation with Christ in the redemption of all others (Carol 
1957: 418). Another response is that Christ included two intentions during 
his passion on the Cross: in the one intention he redeemed his Mother and 
'gave over to her the entire fruit of the Redemption' and, in the second 
intention, ‘in union with the Virgin's will, he gained for us redemption’ 
(Hauke 2004: 124). 

Some, however, object to the concept of Mary being the ‘Coredemptrix’ 
of her own salvation. One response is to propose two phases of Christ's 


redemptive act. In one and the same act, as the primary Redeemer he 
redeemed Mary, but then in the second phase of the redemptive act, he 
included Mary's secondary and dependent association with his offering. 
Christ, therefore, redeems humanity primarily by himself and then 
secondarily with his Mother in order to associate her as ‘the New Eve’ with 
his work of redemption (Dodd 2012: 314). None of this is by absolute 
necessity. Instead, it flows from Christ's desire to associate his Mother with 
his work in redemption in a real but dependent way. Mary's merit is not 
condign but congruous and dependent. 

Others object to Mary's mediation of grace during the Old Covenant as 
well as her mediation of sanctifying grace and the graces of the sacraments. 
Still others believe that Mary as the Mediatrix of all graces obscures the 
mediation of grace by the Holy Spirit and the Church (Dodd 2012: 300-45). 
The response is that Old Testament graces are mediated by the Incarnate 
Word by anticipation, and they, therefore, include the mediation of Mary, 
who 1s the Mother of the Word Incarnate. The same response applies to 
other graces that involve the mediation of Christ, viz. sanctifying grace and 
sacramental graces. If these graces come via the mediation of the Word 
made flesh, they necessarily involve the mediation of the Mother of the 
Incarnate Word. In response to the objection that Mary's mediation 
threatens the mediation of the Holy Spirit or the mediation of the Church, 
theologians emphasize Mary's intimate union with the Holy Spirit and the 
Church in the mediation of graces. 

Some theologians believe clarification is needed as to whether Mary's 
universal mediation of grace is found primarily in her cooperation in the 
Incarnation (mediatio in universali) or whether her mediation of all graces 
is by her direct intercession in heaven (mediatio in speciali). Mary's 
universal mediation in the first sense would seem to be certain, but her 
mediation in the second sense some regard as only ‘pius and probable’ (Ott 
2018: 229). 


CONCLUSION 


There is no doubt that Mary, as the Mother of the Redeemer, is associated 
with Christ in the work of redemption. There is also a strong tradition 


affirming her role as a Mediatrix of grace with and under her divine Son. 
Theologians are exploring the topics of Marian co-redemption and Marian 
mediation more seriously now. Whether the Catholic magisterium will 
respond with a dogmatic proclamation is difficult to predict. 

With regard to the prospect of a dogmatic definition, there seem to be at 
present three basic groups of Catholics. In the first group are those who for 
theological and ecumenical reasons oppose or minimize the notions of 
Marian co-redemption and mediation of all grace. These especially object to 
the title *Coredemptrix', and they think it is improper to speak of Mary as 
the *Mediatrix of all graces’. In the second group are those who accept 
Marian co-redemption and mediation of grace, but they believe these 
notions need more study and clarification before a dogmatic declaration can 
be made. In the third group are those who believe it would greatly benefit 
the Church to have either a formal statement or definition of Mary as 
Coredemptrix and Mediatrix of all graces. They believe there is a sufficient 
basis in Scripture and tradition for such a declaration. They also think such 
a declaration would help to clarify certain terms and concepts and also help 
the faithful know the full truth of Mary’s role in the mystery of redemption 
and her ongoing mediation of grace in the life of the Church. 
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CHAPTER 20 


THE PATRISTIC AND 
MEDIEVAL ROOTS OF 
MARY’S HUMILITY 


BRIAN K. REYNOLDS 


THIs chapter will examine understanding of Mary's humility as it developed 
from the early Christian writers down to the great flowering of medieval 
devotion in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.! We shall not go beyond 
this period, partly from considerations of length, but also because a 
familiarity with this foundational period is crucial to an informed 
appreciation of Mary in the contemporary world. If one were to ask anyone 
with a passing knowledge of the Virgin Mary, at least in the Roman 
Catholic tradition, to jot down some words to describe her image, it is more 
than likely that terms such as meek, humble, lowly, and modest would crop 
up fairly quickly. Pressed as to why they had this impression of Mary, most 
would probably refer vaguely to her portrayal in the Gospels, to popular 
piety, and perhaps to paintings, prayers, and hymns. Yet, this was not 
always the way people viewed the Virgin. In the writings of the Fathers, 
prior to the eighth century, she was rarely associated with lowliness or 
humility, although her obedience was emphasized. Rather, it was her virgin 
motherhood that received overwhelming attention, since she was central to 
the centuries-long doctrinal disputes that characterized this period over the 
humanity and divinity of Christ, and was also the primary model of fruitful 
virginity for those who were called to the celibate life. Meanwhile, in the 


Eastern Churches she was also the implacable defender of orthodoxy, and 
continued to be a rather hieratic and austere figure long after the Latin 
Church began to stress her humility and tenderness. Even in the West, it is 
important to recall that alongside her more gentle side, Mary was also seen 
as a powerful queen, the ‘valiant woman’ (Prov. 31:10), indomitable in the 
face of sin, defence against Satan, and fierce guardian of those who had 
pledged their loyalty to her. 

The elements that contribute to the development of the notion of Mary's 
humility are complex. Most obviously, though it was not a major focus in 
the early centuries of the Church, there is her portrayal in the Gospel of 
Luke where she declares herself to be ‘the handmaid of the Lord" (1:38), 
and later rejoices in response to Elisabeth's greeting at what God has 
brought about in her and in how he has overthrown the mighty and raised 
up the lowly (1:46—55). This Lucan portrayal of the Virgin bridges the 
Hebrew notion of the anawim, the downtrodden or humble of God, and the 
newly-wrought teaching of Jesus, which goes beyond a sense of 
dependence on God to the idea that the Godhead himself has deigned to 
take on our lowly human nature in Christ, who has emptied himself to the 
degree of suffering a humiliating death on the Cross. It is Jesus’ life and 
teaching, but also the example of his Mother, that will inform the ascetic 
practices of the Christian monastic tradition, from the anchoritic and 
coenobitic monasticism of the Desert Fathers and Mothers to the Basilian 
tradition of the East and its Benedictine counterpart in the West. Eventually 
this passed to the new religious orders that emerged in the Latin West in the 
later Middle Ages. In the theological realm, the Fathers attempted to work 
out the implications of Jesus' humility, struggling at times to reconcile his 
kenosis with their philosophical formation in the Greek and Roman 
tradition, a struggle that would also influence the question of Marian 
humility. The gradual divergence between West and East, with the Eastern 
Churches giving greater weight to theosis as opposed to the Latin stress on 
kenosis (in which Augustine's teaching plays a central role), also has 
implications for the understanding of Mary. A further crucial element is the 
Irenaean doctrine that she is the new Eve, who recapitulates the first 
mother's disobedience with her obedient adherence to God's plan of 
salvation, just as Christ through his obedience even onto death on the Cross 
(Phil. 2:8) repairs the damage caused by Adam. This ultimately led to the 
idea that Mary's humble assent to the Incarnation meant that she was 


instrumental, through her cooperation in God's plan of redemption, in the 
restoration of Creation brought about by her Son. Since she is the only 
created person in whom the fruits of her Son's redemptive act are fully 
received and brought to fruition, she alone is the perfect fulfilment of God's 


creative design.” Finally, although it will not be a major focus of this 
chapter, as our main interest is in the internal dynamics of Christianity, 
cultural and socio-political factors also play a role in forging Mary’s image. 
One reason that can plausibly be posited for promoting Mary as a meek and 
obedient woman was that it allowed male Church leaders to keep 
consecrated women, who might otherwise achieve a considerable degree of 
independence, under firm control. But this was by no means the only factor 
that came into play. In the Byzantine area, for instance, the Theotokos took 
on many of the trappings of an Empress (whether consort or mother of the 
Emperor) and was lauded accordingly in the high language of imperial 
panegyrics. The West, however, was long lacking such an exalted female 
example, giving space for a less hieratic image to take shape, so that when 
she began to be likened to medieval queens, she was neither distant nor 
haughty. Ultimately, one must recognize that Mary is, and always has been, 
a sort of Everywoman, whom both men and women have created according 
to their own image, but also that, for Christians, she is the most perfect 
exemplar of a created person, and it is therefore in her that one may find the 
synthesis of Creation already Christified. 


HUMILITY IN THE GRECO-ROMAN WORLD 


That it should take so long for Mary to be identified with humility is really 
not so surprising given that Christianity as a whole struggled to arrive at a 
correct understanding of a virtue that was largely alien to the Greco-Roman 
world in which it took root? In classical Greek and Roman culture and 
philosophy, humility or lowliness (taipenos in Greek, humilis in Latin) 
generally had pejorative and derogatory connotations. The taipenitotés were 
the hoi polloi or ‘great unwashed’, uncouth, small-minded, and incapable of 
the self-sufficiency so admired by the classical world. In fact, they would 
have been regarded by the upper echelons of society in much the same way 


as the marginalized of today's world, those who live in what Pope Francis 
has described so eloquently as the ‘existential peripheries’ of society. 

Instead, typical Greek virtues were balance, autonomy, detachment, 
magnificence (Plato), and magnanimity (Aristotle). What is more, in the 
Platonic and Aristotelian view, these are qualities that are available only to a 
privileged elite, while the majority, whether disadvantaged from birth or 
through a life of self-indulgence, wallow in mediocrity or worse. According 
to Plato, the philosopher does not concern himself (women are excluded 
from any possibility of greatness) with petty things, but instead lends 
himself ‘to thoughts of grandeur and the contemplation of all time and all 
existence' (Republic VI, 1935: 486a), which quality allows him to be a great 
king. He rises above the illusory, sensible world to the 1deal, and consents 
only to return to earthly affairs in order to bring order (see, in particular 
book V of the Republic). Where Plato had spoken of magnificence, Aristotle 
prefers the term magnanimity. It is through interior contemplation that one 
achieves the greatest measure of magnanimity, which is the recognition of 
one's dignity as a person, a dignity that leads one to judge oneself worthy of 
receiving great honour and dominating society. For Aristotle only the few 
are capable of magnanimity, the rest being at best modest (recognizing their 
limited abilities) or at worst either pusillanimous (blind to their own dignity 
or fearful of asserting it) or vain (believing themselves to be greater than 
what they are).* Aristotle also teaches moderation in all things,? which 
contrasts with hubris, a presumptuous self-confidence that leads one to 
trespass into the realm of the gods. This is a risk especially for the 
magnanimous, if they do not recognize their limitations as human beings, 
evident in many Greek and Roman myths which recount the fate of those 
who become overly confident (see Sophocles, Ajax 758-61, Pindar, 
Nemesis 6.1.1—11, and multiple stories in Ovid's Metamorphoses). 

Unlike Platonic magnificence and Aristotelian magnanimity, Stoicism 
evolved a notion of the virtue of greatness that did not depend on external 
recognition and honour, and which was not confined only to the privileged 
few. Recognizing the cosmos to be governed by universal reason, people 
can, through use of their own reason and will, unite themselves to it. In 
feeling themselves of part of this universal law (as much an act of faith as 
of reason given that supreme wisdom is beyond the reach of any one 
human), they achieve greatness, rising above external causes and casual 
events (Gauthier 1961: 162—3) to achieve complete self-control. In later 


Stoicism, as it developed in the Roman world, two competing models of 
magnanimity arose. On the one hand, there was the example of men such as 
Caesar, whose life was a veritable litany of great deeds that harked back to 
the Greek glorification of the magnificent warrior-leader. On the other was 
the Stoic ideal of moral superiority and detachment, typified by men such as 
Cato and Cicero (Gauthier 1961: 165—76), the former being willing to 
commit suicide rather than betray the Roman Republic. 


HUMILITY IN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS 


It will immediately be obvious from the brief summary above that the 
philosophical approach of the Greeks and Romans distinguishes itself 
sharply from biblical understanding of humility as an attitude of complete 
openness to and trust in God. The fundamental gulf is that the Greco- 
Roman worldview takes human self-sufficiency as a given, and therefore 
assumes that human effort alone can lead to virtue, while in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, since humanity derives its very being from God, 
humility is the only fitting attitude towards the one who created us. This is 
already evident in the creation story of Genesis, and in the account of the 
Fall. When the serpent tempts Eve to eat of the tree of knowledge, it might 
seem that her act of disobedience is one of hubris, but in reality she does 
not wish to usurp God’s place, but rather to achieve autonomy, an autonomy 
that she paradoxically loses by becoming slave to her own desires, in 
contrast to Mary who achieves the fullness of humanity through her 
adherence to the divine plan. 

The Biblical notion of humility arose not as a philosophical concept but 
out of the experience of dependence, of poverty, of being downtrodden, that 
the Hebrew people endured over the course of many centuries. The terms 
ani and anaw and their cognates originally could either signify a poverty 
and oppression that was inflicted by God as punishment for sin and laziness 
(Prov. 6:11—15), or alternatively misfortune that befell the entirely innocent 
as a result of the misdeeds of others or apparently random circumstances. 
As time went on, there was a gradual movement away from any notion of 
punishment towards an understanding of the anawim as those who have 


docile confidence in God's providential plans no matter how 
incomprehensible their situation from a human standpoint. This attitude is 
typified in the readiness of the patriarchs and prophets to listen to God's 
voice and follow his ways even when they defy human logic. In the 
Sapiential books, the term anawah begins to lose its connotations of 
poverty and oppression while acquiring an enhanced sense of humble 
openness to God (see, for instance, Prov. 15:33, 22:4, 29:3; Ecclus. 3:17— 
19, 7:17, 13:20). The Psalms are filled with the voices of the anawim (Ps. 
9—10; 12-18; 131), while in Isaiah (61:1) the Messiah offers hope of future 
beatitude in the place of present lowliness. In the post-exilic prophets, we 
find anawah being used purely in a spiritual sense (for instance Zeph. 2:3), 
while in Zachariah not only will the Messiah bring the good news to the 
lowly, but himself will be humble (9:9—10). 

In the attitude of Mary, as she declares herself to be the ‘handmaiden of 
the Lord’ (Luke 1:38), there is a fundamental continuity with the humility 
of the Old Testament, but now it is entirely imbued with the novelty of the 
Incarnation (see di Virgilio 2000). In the Magnificat, uttered by Mary in 
response to her cousin Elisabeth's greeting (Luke 1:46—49), we find all the 
richness of Old Testament lowliness and docility, but also a powerful 
affirmation that the beatitude which the Hebrews had longed for is being 
fulfilled in and through her. The Messiah himself has come, and will show 
through the manner of his birth, his preaching, and his death on the Cross, 
that self-abasement is the way of God, the very key to Redemption. 
Humility does not imply a lack of strength or an attitude of passivity, but 
rather an openness to God, who alone can help each person to become fully 
human, and lead them to participate in the life of the Trinity. So, it is 
precisely because Mary was humble that she achieved greatness. 


MARY AND HUMILITY IN THE CHURCH 
FATHERS 


The earliest traces of the notion that Marian docility towards God's will 
(here seen as obedience, later understood as humility) was fundamental to 
God's redemptive plan lies in the notion of Mary's recapitulation of Eve. 
This was first proposed by Justin Martyr (tc. 165), who, following Paul (1 


Cor. 15), suggests that just as Jesus recapitulated Adam through his 
obedience to the Father, so Mary did Eve: ‘For Eve, when she was still a 
virgin and undefiled, conceived the word of the serpent, and gave birth to 
disobedience and death. Instead, Mary, the Virgin, with faith and joy 
welcomed the angel Gabriel when he brought her the happy announcement’ 


(Dialogus cum Trypho 100:4—5).Ó In this he is followed by Irenaeus ( fc. 
202), who develops the notion in greater depth, thereby ensuring that the 
Eve-Mary parallel becomes one of the fundamental tenets of patristic and 
medieval Mariology. For Irenaeus, recapitulation does not simply mean a 
restoration of what has been lost through original sin, but rather a return of 
Creation to its original trajectory: ‘Therefore, just as Eve, by disobeying, 
was made the cause of death, both to herself and to the entire human race, 
so Mary ..., by obeying, became the cause of salvation, both to herself and 
the whole human race’ (Adversus Haereses 3.22.4).’ Christ and Mary, 
through their obedience to the Father, bring humanity, and with it the whole 


of Creation, to maturation thereby fulfilling his original plan for the 


Cosmos.? 


After Irenaeus, the contrast between the Virgin's obedience and Eve's 
refusal became one of the principal themes of the Fathers. Epiphanius (t 
403) is representative of many similar comments: ‘And just as in Paradise, 
Eve, still a virgin, fell into the sin of disobedience, again through the Virgin, 


the obedience of grace came’ (Panarion 78).? Proclus of Constantinople (+ 
446) writes along similar lines: ‘In fact, where the serpent had spread his 
poison through disobedience, there the Word entered through obedience and 
built himself a living temple' (First Homily on Mary Mother of God 2)" 
But relatively little attention was paid to the virtue that inspired that 
obedience—humility. One of the few commentators to deal specifically 
with the Virgin’s humility is Origen (f c. 254) in his reflections on the 
Magnificat. The passage is interesting not only because he sets up an 
opposition between Satan’s pride and Mary’s humility, but for the manner 
in which he attempts to reconcile Christian humility with Classical 
philosophy: 


In saying ‘he hath regarded the humility of his handmaid’, it is as if she is saying: he has 
regarded the justice of his handmaid, he has regarded her temperance, he has regarded her 
fortitude and her wisdom. It is right, indeed that the Lord should turn his gaze on the virtues. 
Someone could say: I understand that God might look upon the justice and wisdom of his 
servant, but it is not too clear to me why he would look on her humility. Whoever asks this 


question should remember that in the Scriptures themselves, humility is considered to be 
one of the virtues. The Lord said, ‘learn of me, because I am meek, and humble of heart, and 
you shall find rest to your souls’ (Matt 11:29). And if you want to know the name of this 
virtue, that is, what it is called by the philosophers, know that the humility on which God 
turns his gaze is the same virtue that the philosophers call atyphía or metriótés. (In Lucam 


8). 


Origen, however, is somewhat of an exception in the Eastern Churches, 
which generally tend to emphasize Mary's unparalleled purity in soaring 
panegyrics, although occasional comments on Mary's humility are also to 


be found in the Syriac Church, which draws on both Semitic and Greek 


Sources. "s 


It is in the West, in the writings of Ambrose of Milan (f 397), that we 
must pick up the thread of Origen's reflections. Commenting on Mary's 
self-definition as *handmaid' Ambrose identifies humility as key to God's 
choice of her as the starting point for his plan of salvation: ‘And given that 
she was to give birth to him who is meek and humble, she too had to give 
proof of her humility. ... It is not to be marvelled at that the Lord, having to 
redeem the world, began his work from Mary' (Expositio Evangelii 


secundum Lucam 16).? Further on in his commentary on Luke, Ambrose 
holds up Mary's humble attitude towards Elisabeth as an example for 
virgins of how they should behave towards older women, and gives a hint 
of what will become a major theme in the medieval period, namely that 
virginity is not sufficient for holiness without the practice of humility: 
‘having made a vow of chastity also be a model of humility’ (Expositio 
Evangelii secundum Lucam 22).!4 Ambrose also provided a more general 
commentary on Mary's virtue in his treatise on virginity, offering her up as 
a model of comportment for consecrated women: ‘She was a virgin, not 
only in body, but in her mind as well, and never mixed the sincerity of her 
affections with duplicity. Humble of heart, grave in speech, prudent in 
mind, sparing in words, devoted to reading, she did not place her hope in 
changeable riches, but in the prayer of the poor. ... (De Virginibus 2.7).? 
Similar idealized portraits of Mary's feminine virtue and modesty are to 


be found in a variety of patristic and medieval texts,!° very much reflecting 
the social and cultural values of the male-dominated Church. However, one 
must not make the mistake of attributing such attitudes entirely to a 
patriarchal outlook, since men too were expected to be pure and humble, 
and were encouraged to look to Mary as a model. Moreover, it is important 


not to confuse the theological understanding of the role that Mary's 
humility played in the Incarnation with the more pastoral focus when she is 
held up as a model of virtue. Nowhere is the centrality of humility to God's 
plan of salvation more clearly stated than in the writings of Augustine. 
Although Augustine did put forward Mary as a model, he did not make 


any significant link between her and humility.!" But his teaching on the 
virtue permeates much of what was written in the centuries to come on 
humility. It is impossible here to do justice to the depth and breadth of 
Augustine's thought, but even one short passage can already give us an 
insight into how central it was to his vision of what it means to be human, 
and of the relationship between God and humanity: 


Why are you proud of yourselves, humans? God humiliated himself for you. Perhaps you 
might have been ashamed of imitating a humble man, but at least imitate a humble God. The 
Son of God took on human nature and made himself humble. You are commanded to be 
humble, not to go from being human to beast. He, God, became man, you, humans, 
recognize that you are human; your entire humility consists in recognizing that you are 
human. Now, since God teaches humility he said: ‘I did not come to do my own will, but the 
will of him that sent me’ (John 6:38). In this way he praises and urges humility. Whoever is 
proud does their own will, whoever is humble does the will of God. (In Evangelium 


loannis Tractatus 23.1 6)! 


Bede the Venerable (T 735) was the first churchman of note in the West to 
write at any length on the Virgin’s humility in the wake of Ambrose. Given 
his renown, his spanning of the patristic and medieval periods, and the 
widespread availability of his works throughout Europe, he may be 
regarded as a key figure in the growing emphasis that is laid on Marian 
humility in the coming centuries. In considering the writings of Bede, and 
of the other authors we shall encounter in the medieval period, it is 
important to keep in mind that their intended audience was primarily 
monastic, whether male or female. 

His two sermons on the Annunciation and the Visitation, which 
constitute the most sustained meditation on Marian humility in the patristic 
period, bring together elements of an ancient tradition stretching back to 
Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, on the importance of Mary’s obedience in 
reversing the actions of the prideful Eve, with a largely Ambrosian and 
especially Augustinian understanding of the soteriological importance of 
humility in the Incarnation. Bede takes as his starting point the Irenaean 
contrast between Eve's prideful disobedience and Mary's humble 


obedience, noting that Eve was 'the cause of the perdition of the human 
race when the serpent was sent by the devil to deceive the woman with the 
spirit of pride', while Mary 'generated the author of salvation for the 
world'. This spirit of humility is manifest in Mary's self-designation as a 
'servant', something that shows the very core of her soul: 


And certainly she who calls herself ‘servant’? (Luke 1:38) when she is being chosen as the 
Mother of her Creator shows that she possesses a soul that is immutably inclined towards 
humility. The angel addresses her calling her ‘blessed among women,’ setting out the 
mystery of our Redemption which until then was unknown to other mortals. Yet [Mary], 
although made the unique object of a singular and excellent privilege, does not boast; rather, 
conscious of her condition and of the divine condescension, she humbly unites herself to the 
ranks of the servants of Christ and places herself in his service, obedient to what is 
commanded of her. 


(In festo Annuntiationis beatae Mariae 10)? 


Immediately he passes on to urging his brothers to imitate Mary in her spirit 
of service and in her openness to fulfilling the word of God. It is significant 
that Mary is being held up here as a model for a male audience. Although 
Bede's tone is very different to the likes of Ambrose when he is writing for 
virgin women, the core notion of being docile to God's will is essentially 
the same: 


Dearest brothers, following her voice and the thoughts of her mind, insofar as we can, let us 
remember to be servants of Christ, in all our actions and all our thoughts. Let us consecrate 
and place at his service all the members of our body; let us turn the gaze of our mind 
entirely to the fulfilment of his will. ... Together with the Blessed Virgin Mary let us pray 
assiduously so that for us to, it may come about according to his word. (/n festo 
Annuntiationis beatae Mariae 10)? 


Bede also concentrates on Mary’s humility in his comments on the 
Magnificat, something that has been curiously lacking in the writings of the 
Fathers up until this time. He begins by turning again to the notion that the 
Incarnation reversed the actions of the Fall. Where original sin had infected 
the human race with the sickness of pride, the first moments of salvation 
(the Annunciation and Visitation) necessarily show forth ‘humility as the 
medicament that will cure’ it (In festo Visitationis beatae Mariae 1)?! He 
continues in this vein, contrasting Eve and Mary, but where earlier Fathers 
had opposed obedience to pride, he emphasizes humility: *Now, the blessed 
Virgin Mary was the first to show us the way of humility, which leads to the 
sublimity of the heavenly fatherland' (1). In lines that seem to echo 


Ambrose, Bede points out the humility of Mary in going to visit her cousin 
Elisabeth, who was her inferior since she was neither the Mother of God 
nor a virgin (2). In her turn, Elisabeth displays humility when, finding 
nothing in herself that would merit such an honour, she declares herself 
unworthy to receive ‘the Mother of my Lord’ (Luke 1:43) (8). He then notes 
that Mary attributes none of her privileges to herself, instead 
acknowledging that everything is a fruit of God’s grace (12). Commenting 
on Mary’s words, ‘He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath 
exalted the humble’ (Luke 1:52), Bede uses the example of St Paul, who 
initially opposed Christ but then humbly submitted to him, for which reason 
he was raised up (17). Bede then turns to the words, ‘He hath filled the 
hungry with good things; and the rich he hath sent empty away’ (Luke 
1253): 


In truth we note that this is verified, even in the smallest degree, in this life too. For while 
the humble are filled to overflowing with divine bounty and become rich through the 
generous gift of heavenly virtues, those who boast, glorying in the riches of the earth, or 
who are filled with pride at the good works that they carry out thanks to their resources, are 
interiorly poor in the light of truth. To these two verses, in which blessed Mary referred to 
the different condition of the proud and the humble, we must add what she had said 
previously, namely, ‘from generation to generation,’ because, without doubt, for the entire 
duration of this ruined world the just and merciful Creator resists the proud and gives graces 
to the humble. Therefore, the Virgin, having made mention of mercy and justice in general, 
addresses the words of her confession of faith to the special plan of salvation involving the 
extraordinary Incarnation, through which he deigned to redeem the world. ... What is more, 
the Virgin did well when she added ‘his servant,’ meaning her humility and obedience, 
because no-one can achieve redemption if not through the virtue of humility. (dn festo 


Visitationis beatae Mariae 18-1 9)? 


The lesson that the Virgin teaches us 1s that humility lies at the heart of 
God's relationship with humanity. From age to age he favours those who 
are humble while laying low the proud, and nowhere is this more manifest 
than in the manner of his Incarnation. It is from her that we first learn that 
no one can achieve redemption without humility. For this reason, Bede went 
on to recommend frequent meditation of this Gospel passage, and urged his 
readers to keep the example of the Virgin constantly in mind, so that *we 
will merit, together with the Virgin to be raised up forever' (21). 


MARIAN HUMILITY IN THE MEDIEVAL WEST 


Let us now turn to a brief survey of how understanding of Mary's humility 


developed in the medieval West in the centuries after Bede. Ambrose 
Autpert (Tc. 784), a Frankish Benedictine whose sermon on the Assumption 
long circulated under the name of Augustine, thereby giving it great 
authority, states with a clarity not found in earlier writers that Mary’s 
humility was the key to the Incarnation, and therefore also to the restoration 
of the link between heaven and earth: 


O truly blessed humility which generated God for men, which returned life to mortals, 
which renewed the heavens, which purified the world, which opened Paradise and freed the 
souls of men from Hell. O truly glorious humility of Mary, I repeat, she has become the door 
of Paradise and the ladder that leads to heaven. Without doubt the humility of Mary was 
transformed into a heavenly ladder by which God came down on earth. (In festo 


Assumptionis B. Mariae 10, Pseudo-Augustine, Sermo 208y^ 


His clever use of Jacob's ladder, which is a type of the Incarnation but also 
points towards Benedict's Steps of Humility, helps us to understand how 
Mary came to represent the monastic ideal of spiritual ascesis, an ascent to 
God through a descent into humility which would allow the monks or nuns 
to give birth to Christ spiritually.*° 

Hrabanus Maurus (+ 846), Benedictine Archbishop of Mainz, comments 
on the humility of Mary during her visit to Elisabeth in terms that are 
reminiscent of Bede: ‘Yet Mary, hearing these things, did not show herself 
to be presumptuous nor did she exult out of vainglory, but with a deep 
attitude of humility and with all the ardour of her soul she gave thanks to 
God.’ This attitude of humility, he believes is the reason why Mary brought 
life into the world where Eve had brought death, illustrating once again how 
patristic obedience has now been replaced with humility: ‘It was right that 
just as death had entered into the world through the pride of our first 
mother, so life entered through the humility of Mary’ (Commentaria in 
Cantica, Canticum Mariae)?! Haymo of Halberstadt ( t 853), the 
Benedictine bishop and companion of Hrabanus Maurus, commenting on 
the Magnificat, contrasts the humility of Mary with Eve's pride by making 
use of a favourite wordplay made popular by the hymn Ave maris stella? 
between the Latin Eva (Eve), Ave (Hail), and vae (woe): 


And indeed, when observing the humility of the one, Mary, we justly rejoice that men called 
her blessed; on the contrary, the contemptible pride of the other, Eve, is condemned, 
definitively stamped as she was with her own name of woe [Latin vae] and calamity. It was 


right therefore that, just as death made its way into the world because of the pride of the first 
mother, so the second time the entranceway of life should be opened through the humility of 
Mary. 
(Feria sexta quattuor temporum, Homilia 59 

Paschasius Radbertus (f 865), the renowned Frankish theologian of the 
Eucharist, sees humility as Mary's foundational virtue, lying at the base of 
everything that she is and does. For this reason, she is a model for the 
women whom he addresses in Cogitis Me, a letter on the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary pseudo-anonymously attributed to Jerome: 


So you too, daughters, if you truly want to be virgins follow humility, try with all the zeal 
and love of your hearts to imitate the Mother of the Lord, who proclaims herself a servant, 
who learned from the same Spouse to whom you have consecrated yourselves, that humility 
which he taught you through his example. 


(De Assumptione, Pseudo-Jerome, Cogitis Mey? 


Radbertus restates long-established principles, such as humility being at the 
root of all the virtues, and the necessity for humility to complement 
virginity, but whereas the Fathers tended to turn purely to Christ, or Old 
Testament figures such as Moses and David, to illustrate their point, here it 
is the close affinity between the humility of Mary and Jesus that is 
emphasized. This is a trope that we will find again and again in medieval 
texts. It is also worth noting that in so doing he avoids an over-feminization 
of the virtue, particularly in view of his female audience. 

Fulbert of Chartres (T 1028) turned to the favourite patristic theme of the 
Marian reversal of Eve's sin to stress the close relationship between 
humility and virginity as the twin columns of Mary's greatness. Through 
her virginity, which extinguished the concupiscence of the flesh, and her 
humility, which eliminated the concupiscence of the mind, she has crushed 
the serpent's head: 


And if someone else should object: ‘But in what way did she manage to crush the serpent's 
head?' The answer is: certainly because she sacrificed her virginity to God together with her 
humility. For the Virgin extinguished the concupiscence of the flesh by preserving her 
virginity; instead, by guarding her humility, which makes us 'poor in spirit? (Matthew 5:3), 
she destroyed the concupiscence of the mind. 


(Sermo 4: De Nativitate beatissimae Mariae Virginisy! 


Some decades later, the great Benedictine doctor of the Church, Peter 
Damian (+ 1072), referring to Matthew 12 (47—50), where Jesus says that 


whoever does the will of his Father is his mother, holds Mary up as the 
model to follow. This is a complete turnaround from some of the early 
Fathers, who interpreted this incident as a rebuke to Mary. Now it is in 
imitating Mary's humility in doing the will of God that we too can bear 
Christ spiritually in our hearts (In Nativitate Beatae Virginis Mariae).?? 
Rupert of Deutz (T 1130), Benedictine monk and abbot, made important 
contributions to the theological debates of his time and is also a noted figure 
in Mariology, especially for writing what is believed to be the earliest 
complete commentary on Canticles in a Marian key. Although there is little 
in what he has to say about Marian humility that 1s entirely original, what is 
striking is the novelty of the tone, as the imagery of Canticles gives a 
sensuous attraction to Mary's humility, which he identifies with the aroma 
of the spikenard that she emanates (S. of S. 1:11 [12], I. 86, 85??), It is this 
perfume of humility that attracts God, who had been repulsed by the pride 
of Eve and thus had abandoned the human race (I. 87, 85). Likewise, he 
writes of Mary having *wounded' (S. of S. 4:9) her Spouse with her 
humility (III. 271, 164—5). Glossing Canticles 4:4, which speak of the 
Bride's neck as being like the tower of David, Rupert says that the strength 
of David lay in his humility, which was the foundation of all his other 
virtues (III. 256, 158—9) and goes on to affirm that this is even more true of 


Mary (II. 257, 259)?^ What is most interesting here is how Rupert 
identifies strength with humility, thus rejecting any tendency that sees it as a 
passive (and one could add, feminine), virtue. 

Hugh of St Victor (f 1141) believes that it is because of the Virgin's 
humility that God has mercy on humanity, whom he had rejected because of 
the pride of Adam and Eve. In her pride, Eve wished to be equal to God, but 
Mary, by declaring herself to be his servant, was numbered among the elect: 


Mary affirms that the Lord looked only upon her humility because in Mary, thanks to her 
humility, human nature recovered divine conciliation, which had been lost because of the 
pride of her progenitors. In fact, since the Word of the Father took the substance of flesh in 
her in order to unite it to himself, he looked at that nature, which he had rejected before, as 
something that had to be made sublime through mercy. Therefore, God looked on the 
humility of Mary and, because of her humility, he consented to conceive his own Son in her 
flesh and to generate the true God and Man, Saviour of all men, from her flesh. ... In fact, 
since she had humbly recognized what she was, that is, a servant, she merited to become 
that which she was not, that is to say, a sublime Mother. (Explanatio in Canticum Beatae 


Mariaey? 


Hugh identifies four kinds of service of which the noblest is a service of 
love, and goes on to observe that all creatures are ultimately compelled to 
fulfil God's plans, although they may believe that they are following their 
own will, since nothing occurs without God's consent. Thus, even in 
disobeying God's will, Eve guaranteed that his plan would be fulfilled in 
Mary: 


Eve, without taking into consideration that she was a creature of God and his work, wished 
to be equal to him because of pride. Instead, Mary, submitting herself humbly to her Creator, 
declared herself his servant, and therefore the former was rejected while the latter was elect. 
God distained she who was proud and looked upon she who was humble, and what she who 
was proud lost she who was humble received. 


(Explanatio in Canticum Beatae Mariae’ a 


Hugh might appear to be rejecting human free will, but this is not the case. 
By rebelling against God, as Eve has done, we do not alter God's plans but 
just damage ourselves, whereas by cooperating humbly in God's plan, as 
Mary does, we are in fact becoming what we should be in God's mind. 
Bernard of Clairvaux (f 1153) is the most significant figure since Bede 
to preach and write on Mary's humility, not so much in terms of originality 
but because of his exceptional eloquence and great fame, which spread well 
beyond monastic circles and influenced many later commentators. 
Moreover, he is also the author of The Steps of Humility, the most 
influential monastic text on the virtue since Benedict of Nursia's Rule. In 
his Sermons on the Glories of the Virgin Mother Bernard stresses that it was 
above all Mary's humility that made her worthy to be the Mother of God: 


And who is this virgin, so venerable that she is saluted by an angel, yet so humble that she is 
espoused to an artisan? ... If you cannot imitate the virginity of the humble Mary, at least 
imitate the humility of the virgin Mary. Very desirable is the virtue of virginity, yet humility 
is more necessary. We are counselled to embrace the former, but the latter is a matter of 
precept. To the one we are invited, to the other we are constrained. ... One can be saved 
without virginity, but without humility salvation is utterly impossible. ... The virginity even 
of Mary would have no value in his eyes apart from her humility. ... Consequently, had 
Mary not been humble the Spirit of the Lord would not have rested on her. 


(First Sermon on the Glories of the Virgin Mother, 1984: 7-8% ? 


Bernard asserts that virginity is not a prerequisite for entering heaven, but 
that one cannot enter the Kingdom of God unless one is humble: ‘One can 
be saved without virginity, but without humility salvation is utterly 
impossible. ... I dare to affirm it—the virginity even of Mary would have 


no value in His eyes apart from her humility' (First Sermon on the Glories 
of the Virgin Mother, 1984: 8). Indeed the Incarnation itself is an act of 
humility in which the God-child was obedient, submitting himself to the 
Virgin Mary. The holiness of the Virgin, whence comes her extraordinary 
splendour and beauty, 1s twofold. Her virginity endows her with holiness of 
body whilst humility sanctifies her soul (Second Sermon on the Glories of 


the Virgin Mother, 1984: 15—16). Bernard returns to the theme of Mary's 


virginity and humility in the sermon known as the *Aqueduct',?? again 


linking these qualities to the body and soul respectively, but now laying 
emphasis on humility as the wellspring of Mary's charitable actions towards 
Elisabeth (Sermons for the Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
1984: 88). 

While Bernard's main audience is monastic, he did not just see humility 
as complementary to virginity but as a virtue that should be acquired by any 
soul that is pure or innocent, although such qualities are rarely found in the 
one person (Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles 45, 1920: II. 13). 
Bernard's understanding of the fundamental soteriological role that Mary's 
humility plays is also evident in a dramatically rhetorical passage in which 
he imagines the angels in heaven, the Old Testament patriarchs, indeed the 
whole of humanity waiting for Mary to utter her humble fiat: 


We also, O Lady, await from you lips the sentence of mercy and compassion, we who are so 
miserably groaning under the sentence of condemnation. For lo! the price of our salvation is 
now offered to you; if you will only consent, we shall at once be set at liberty. We have been 
created by the eternal Word of God, and behold we die: by your momentary word we must 
be renewed and restored to life. See, the whole world, prostrate at your feet, awaits your 
answer. 


(Fourth Sermon on the Glories of the Virgin Mother, adapted from 1984: 70-1) 


In the centuries following Bernard, texts on Mary's humility multiplied to 
an extent that it is impossible here to provide a comprehensive survey. We 
shall limit ourselves instead to some of the more significant and 
representative texts. It should also be noted that this is the period in which 
vernacular literature first began to appear, giving rise, particularly thanks to 
the mendicant orders, to new expressions of Marian piety which promoted 
the image of the humble Virgin beyond the walls of the monasteries.?? In art 
too there was a gradual move away from the hieratic and impassive style of 
Byzantine icons to a warmer and more human portrayal of the Virgin. 
Particularly noteworthy for our purposes is the appearance in the fourteenth 


century of the Madonna of humility, in which Mary is portrayed sitting on 
the ground (see Williamson 2009). 

Bernard's influence is evident in many writers of this period, even those 
outside the Cistercian orbit, such as the Premonstratensian Luke of Mont- 
Cornillon (+ c. 1182) who identifies six steps of humility in the Virgin, 
corresponding to the six steps that lead to Solomon's ivory throne (see 1 


Kings 10:18-20). in his Moralitate.*° In a number of churchmen we find 
Mary's power in resisting the devil, which was attributed to her virginity in 
the patristic period, now being identified with her humility. Far from being 
portrayed as a passive, feminine virtue, Marian humility is here put forward 
as being an adamantine and incorruptible force. For instance, Osbert of 
Clare (f after 1158), prior and abbot of Westminster Abbey, saw Mary's 
humility as the foundation stone of her strength, which allows her to resist 
the temptations of Satan (Sermon on the Conception of Mary)?! Henry of 
Marcy (t 1189), Cistercian monk and cardinal, also identifies the Virgin’s 
humility as the principle bulwark against sin: ‘She was truly a wall, having 
always hidden the excellence of her holiness behind her humility’ (De 
peregrinante civitate Dei 12).? Pope Innocent III (+ 1216), using a well- 
known interpretation of Luke 10:38, which in the Vulgate speaks of the 
village of Martha and Mary as a castellum, writes of the Virgin as a fortified 
town who is protected from corruption not only by the walls of her virginity 
but also by the tower of her humility (Sermo 27, In Solemnitate 
Assumptionis). In another indication that Mary was not just a model for 
female virgins, Adam of Perseigne (T 1221), a French Cistercian, declares 
that ‘it is not licit for a white monk, who is a lover of authentic virginity and 
a special son of Mary, to puff himself up with the breath of pride' (Mariale, 
Sermo V: In Assumptione Beatae Mariae). Anthony of Padua (1 1231), the 
famed Franciscan preacher offers precisely the same interpretation (Sermon 
6: For the Assumption of the BVM 5, 2009). As might be expected of a 
Franciscan, Anthony frequently preached on Mary's humility and poverty, 
usually employing elaborate typological exegeses, as was his wont. He 
links humility in particular with the virga lesse type, in one sermon 
interpreting the root as being the heart of humility, the stem its flexibility 
and the flower, humility of mind, while in another the Virgin's root is 
humility, which reduces the swelling of pride, her ‘stem’ stands for the 


renunciation of temporal things, and the contemplation of heavenly things, 
and her ‘flower’ the white brightness of virginity.^? 

In complete contrast to Anthony's florid style is the rigorous scholastic 
approach of the Dominican, Aquinas (+ 1274), whose treatment of humility 
was heavily coloured by his qualified acceptance of the Aristotelian virtue 
of magnanimity. As a result, he assigned it a rather low place in the 
hierarchy of virtues, as a potential part of temperance under the subordinate 
virtue of modesty.*° It is not surprising, then, that he has little to say about 
the virtue in Mary, simply declaring that she possessed 'the fullness of 
humility’ (Exposition on the Angel s Greeting, 2000: 173—80). 

As a disciple of Francis of Assisi, Aquinas’ contemporary, Bonaventure 
(T 1274) had no such reticence. For him, following in the line of Augustine 
and Bernard, humility is the sum of all Christian perfection.^ It is for this 
reason that he gave the virtue such prominence in his Marian sermons, 
which repeat many of the themes we have already seen in other churchmen, 
but also add something new, especially related to the bodily assumption. In 
line with earlier commentators, Bonaventure urges the faithful to be 
humble, just as the Virgin was, so that like her, they may conceive God’s 
grace (First Sermon on the Annunciation, 2013). Mary is likened to both 
heaven and earth because she is at once humble and exalted, thus those who 
wish to receive divine grace must be humbled (Third Sermon on the 
Annunciation, 2013). Jesus bows down before his Mother (1 Kings 2:19) 
upon her assumption into heaven because of the honour that is due to her as 
a result of her humility: 


Mary humbles herself, while God exalts her; Mary not only humbles herself but prostrates 
herself in humility and in this prostration empties herself and reduces herself to nothing so 
that she is conscious of nothing about herself other than being nothing; and God not only 
exalts her among the Saints and glorifies her over the Saints, but as a final honour he bodily 
bows down to her. 

(Third Sermon on the Assumption, 2013) 


He goes on to urge his listeners to imitate the example of Mary: it is only by 
making oneself ‘nothing’ that the ‘divine hand’ can ‘make something out of 
nothing’. 


CONCLUSION 


This is the essence of Mary's humility, that she made herself into a 
nothingness of love, which emptied itself so as to be entirely filled with 
God. Far from being an obsequious abasement of the self and a craven 
surrender of the will, Mary's humility entailed a conscious choice to listen 
to God's voice in each moment of her life, even in the face of the most 
searing loss under the Cross. It was this humility that allowed her to 
become completely herself. Because she fulfilled the divine blueprint to 
perfection, no created person is more human than Mary. It is precisely 
because she 'so ennobled human nature', as Dante puts it (Paradiso 33.4— 
5), that God chose to take his humanity from her, and this is why she is now 
glorified in body and soul in heaven, a prophetic sign of the destiny that 
awaits all creation, recapitulated in Christ. 
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CHAPTER 21 


MARY IN MEDIEVAL 
PRAYER: THE HOURS OF 
THE VIRGIN 


RACHEL FULTON BROWN 


Bv the later Middle Ages, every man, woman, or child, cleric or lay, who 
could read would have known the Hours or 'Little Office' of the Virgin 
Mary. Even those medieval Christians who could not read the Marian 
Office in full would have been able to recite its opening antiphon (Ave 
Maria) at the appropriate hours of the day. Originally a monastic practice 
modelled on the Divine Office, this Marian devotion became increasingly 
popular over the course of the eleventh and twelfth centuries until, by the 
thirteenth century, it inspired the creation of a new codicological genre—the 
Book of Hours—along with the practice of reciting whole psalters, latterly, 
rosaries of Aves in Mary’s praise. Far from a devotion that was enjoined by 
ecclesiastical authority upon an unwilling or reluctant clergy or laity, the 
Hours of the Virgin was a practice adopted, as it were, from the ground up, 
not as an obligation, but rather out of reverence for and wonder at Mary's 
role in salvation. The real mystery is not so much where the devotion came 
from (although it is difficult to say exactly), but more how it has been so 
difficult for modern scholarship to understand. 

Previous studies of Marian prayer have tended to concentrate on the 
prayers appended to her Hours as introductions or supplements, most 
notably, O Intemerata and Obsecro te, while studies of the books in which 


her Hours appear have tended to concentrate on the images prefacing the 


texts.! Drawing on my recent full-length study, Mary and the Art of Prayer: 
The Hours of the Virgin in Medieval Christian Life and Thought, this 
chapter argues that a close reading of the texts of the Hours themselves is 
necessary to appreciate fully the place that Mary held in the hearts and 
minds of her medieval devotees. Through the antiphons, lessons, and 
psalms that make up the core of her Office, Mary is revealed above all as 
the temple in which God made himself present to the world, the Lord whom 
the psalmist called upon to make his face shine upon his people (Ps. 
30:17).? Just as the antiphons of the Virgin frame the psalms sung in praise 
of the Lord, so Mary, as the Mother of God, provided the frame through 
which the Son of God became visible to the world. It was with this 
understanding of Mary that her medieval devotees sought to serve her 
through the recitation of her Hours and, in synecdoche, through the 
recitation of the angel's ‘Ave’. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HOURS OF THE 
VIRGIN AS A PRACTICE 


Throughout the Middle Ages perhaps the most astonishing thing about the 


practice of saying the Marian Hours was its variability? If every literate 
monk, canon, friar or nun, layman or laywoman knew to say the Hours of 
the Virgin, this was not to say that every devout Christian said the same 
version of the Hours. To date, more than six hundred different variants on 
the texts used to say the Hours have been identified; art historians and 
codicologists studying Books of Hours use these variants to help localize 
where particular manuscripts and later printed versions of the books were 
made.^ Nor can it be shown that one or the other of these hundreds of 
variants was somehow the original from which the others descended. Of the 
dozen or so earliest versions of the Marian Hours that have been published, 
none seems to have been the prototype, if there ever was only one. Even the 
two earliest versions, both dating to the mid-eleventh century and both from 
England, differ in almost every particular, other than in their selection of 


psalms.? 


How did this practice of praising Mary through the psalms come to be 
on the lips of so many devout literate Christians? Although obscure in its 
origins, by the mid-eleventh century the practice of saying the Marian 
Hours was the object of a concerted promotional campaign on the part of 
certain monastics, most notably the great Italian hermit Peter Damian (d. 
1072/1073). In letters to monks, clerics, and laymen alike, Peter told stories 
of the calamities that would befall if Christians neglected the praises of the 
Mother of God, as well as the benefits they would accrue for honouring her, 
particularly at the hour of their death. This promotional campaign 
intensified in the early twelfth century in England, where monks including 
Anselm of Bury St Edmunds (d. 1148), Dominic of Evesham (d. after 
1145), and William of Malmesbury (d. c. 1143) compiled collections of 
stories of the miracles worked by the Virgin on behalf of her devotees. 
These collections highlighted a variety of devotional practices, including 
saying the Ave Maria, singing her antiphons and responsories, saying 
Masses in her honour, keeping her feast days, and observing her daily 
Hours and weekly Saturday Offices.^ 

One of the most famous of these twelfth-century stories retold 
throughout the later Middle Ages concerned a certain clerk of Pisa, who 
‘rendered service with a devout mind to the holy Virgin Mary, Queen of the 
angels and the world, and ... carefully chanted the hours of the day in her 
honour, which were then said by only a few'. Under pressure from his 
family, the clerk arranged to take a wife and grew ‘sluggish in the service 
he had been accustomed to render to St. Mary', but on his way to his 
nuptials, he happened by a church and remembered his former service to 
Mary. As he was singing her praises one last time before taking his earthly 
bride, the Virgin herself appeared to him and chastised him: *O impious and 
most stupid man! Why have you, trapped in another love, abandoned me 
when I had been your friend? Surely you have not found another one better? 
I warn you neither to fail me nor take another wife, with me scorned!’ 
Frightened, the clerk went on to his wedding, only to pretend to go into his 
bride on their wedding night. Rather than consummating his earthly 
marriage, the clerk fled to seek out ‘a fitting place for the service of God 
and his holy Mother’. Nor, the story concluded, ought one ‘to doubt that he 
was protected by that same holy Queen of Heaven, a fortress until the end, 
for whom he decided to give up the whole world, encouraged by her and 


with God helping". 


Modern readers of these miracle collections have had a hard time 
reconciling what seems to be a capricious willingness on Mary's part to 
take the side of sinners with what they imagine orthodox medieval 
theologians taught about the relationship of Mary to her Son. It has been 
often argued that, in the miracle stories, Mary's role is to confound God's 
justice and make light of the divine law by which sinners ought to be 
judged. As the Bostonian historian and belle-lettrist Henry Adams (d. 1918) 
famously put it: ‘To her, every suppliant was a universe in itself, to be 
judged apart, on his own merits, by his love for her, —by no means on his 
orthodoxy, or his conventional standing in the Church, or according to his 
correctness in defining the nature of the Trinity’. But to her medieval 
devotees, the whole point of the stories that they told about the way in 
which Mary rewarded her servants was not that she was above the law, but 
rather that serving her—and through her, her Son—was important because 
to sing her Hours was to participate in the heavenly service that the angels 
offered before the throne of God. 

William of Malmesbury told a story of a rustic who heard ‘secret 
mumblings' (arcani murmuris) coming from a church in the forest. When 
he looked inside, he beheld a choir of virgins singing praises to the Mother 
of God.? The Cistercian monk Caesarius of Heisterbach (d. c. 1240) told the 
story of another Cistercian Bertram of Karixtus, who, upon entering the 
church one night on the vigil of the feast of the Assumption, beheld the 
Mother of God in her glorified body seated amidst all the orders of the 
saints singing the psalms of her Hours with melodies so sweet and voices so 


harmonious that ‘no word could possibly describe their song'. The 
cantigas of King Alfonso X el Sabio (d. 1284) included a similar story of a 
penitent who travelled all the way to Alexandria to discover someone who 
could teach him how to be relieved of his sin. Spending the night in ‘an old 
church ... all covered with ivy’, he beheld not just the saints, but all the 
choirs of the angels singing Mary’s praises in the psalms, noting, however, 
that the angels did not need books to know the words.!! As medieval 
Christians understood them, the psalms that they sang in Mary's praise were 
not just the words that King David penned. They were the very praises that 
God wanted most to hear about himself—and, because she had given birth 
to Him, about his Mother. 


Over the course of the twelfth century, the practice of praising Mary and 
her Son through the recitation of her Hours spread from the monasteries and 
cathedral chapters out to the laity, at first to the nobility, particularly noble 
women like Matilda of Tuscany (d. 1115) who looked to ecclesiastics like 
Anselm of Canterbury (d. 1109) as spiritual advisors. By the thirteenth 
century, the new orders of friars including the Franciscans and Dominicans 
prided themselves on the service they offered to the Virgin, while 
themselves serving as advisors to those devout women who lived apart from 
the world as anchoresses and beguines. Beguines like Marie d'Oignies (d. 
1213), Margaret of Ypres (d. 1234), and Beatrice of Nazareth (d. 1268) 
were remarked by their biographers for the devotions they offered to the 
Virgin, making hundreds of genuflections a day at the recitation of the Ave 
Maria. At the same time, confraternities and ecclesiastical councils began 
recommending that all Christians practise the recitation of the Ave Maria, 
whether as a preface to the full Hours of the Virgin or as a stand-alone 
devotion (Fulton Brown 2017a: 14—20). 

The thirteenth century likewise witnessed the invention of a new 
codicological format in support of these devotions. Whereas the earliest 
exemplars of the Hours of the Virgin had been copied into psalters or other 
liturgical books, over the course of the thirteenth century, the Marian Office 
began to be copied into books especially made for the purpose of saying her 
Hours. Somewhat paradoxically for the history of literacy, the practice of 
saying Mary's Hours preceded the invention of this book form by some two 
hundred years. Well into the fifteenth century, when Books of Hours began 
being made more affordably, particularly by bookmakers in the Low 
Countries, having a book from which to say one's Hours was clearly a 
luxury—and yet, there is evidence that the practice itself was nevertheless 
more widespread than the extant manuscripts would suggest, not just among 
monastics, but also among those whom we would not otherwise expect to 
have had access to such liturgical training. The statutes for many hospitals 
and leprosaria from the thirteenth century, for example, simply assumed 
that there would be lay brothers and sisters able to say the Hours of the 
Virgin—long before it became standard for laymen and laywomen to learn 
their Hours from books (Fulton Brown 2017a: 20—5). 

With the introduction of the printing press in the mid-fifteenth century, it 
became possible for even ordinary shopkeepers and artisans to own books. 
Printers like William Caxton (d. c. 1492) in England and Antoine Vérard (d. 


1512) in France immediately began publishing Books of Hours. In the first 
decade of the sixteenth century, Parisian printers and/or publishers issued 
on average some twenty-nine editions of Books of Hours per year. By 1530, 
there were as many as 760 different editions of Books of Hours in print, 
some hundred or more intended for the English market alone.'* Judging 
from their purchasing habits, if late medieval Christians knew how to read, 
what they wanted to read were the Hours of the Virgin, along with the other 
devotional texts included in their Books of Hours. How did the Hours that 
they read and sang shape their image of the Virgin and her Son? 


THE STRUCTURE AND TEXTS OF THE HOURS 
OF THE VIRGIN 


Unlike stand-alone devotions such as saying the rosary (itself a derivative 
of the practice of saying Mary psalters), the Hours of the Virgin are so- 
called because they follow the structure of the Divine Office, itself divided 
into seven daily hours (Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, 
Compline) and one longer office to be said in the middle of the night 
(Matins). These were the hours according to which Benedict of Nursia (d. c. 
547) had organized the schedule for his monastic rule, for in doing so the 
monks would fulfil the injunction of the psalmist: ‘Seven times a day have I 
praised you’ (Ps. 118:164); and ‘I rose at midnight to praise you’ (Ps. 
118:62).? Later commentators on the Divine Office would give more 
particular significance to the individual hours, identifying the day hours 
with the seven days of creation or the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. The 
most usual schema was, however, to identify the Offices of the day with the 
stations of the Passion, making the Divine Office itself a daily 
recapitulation of the sufferings of Christ. 

The illuminations for the Hours of the Virgin in one of the earliest extant 
English Books of Hours (London, British Library, Add. 49999, c. 1240) 
follow this schema: at Matins (night-time), the betrayal, scourging, and 
mocking of Christ, with Peter's denial; at Prime (6 a.m.), Christ's 
judgement before Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, and Herod; at Terce (9 a.m.), 
Christ before Pilate again and Pilate's washing his hands; at Sext (noon), 
Christ carrying the cross; and at None (3 p.m.), Christ crucified between the 


two thieves with Mary and John at the foot of the cross.!^ Later Books of 
Hours would substitute other schema, typically focusing more on scenes 
from Christ's conception and nativity, thus the suggestion often made in the 
scholarship that the Hours of the Virgin were intended to recapitulate the 
narrative of her and her Son's earthly life. The difficulty with this 
argument is in the selection of texts. While the images associated with the 
Hours of the Virgin in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Books of Hours 
depict the visible earthly narrative of Mary's relationship with her Son (the 
Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, Annunciation to the Shepherds, 
Adoration of the Magi, Presentation, Flight into Egypt or Massacre of the 
Innocents), the texts themselves refer rather to the invisible heavenly 
mystery at its core, typically alluded to only in the concluding image in the 
sequence (the Coronation of the Virgin). 

The discrepancy is perhaps most easily visible in the lessons read after 
the psalmody at Matins. In one of the two earliest versions of the Office, 
that from the Nunnaminster at Winchester, these lessons were taken from 
the Song of Songs, while in the version that was to become standard after 
the Council of Trent, the so-called Use of Rome (originally that of the papal 
chapel under Innocent III, subsequently popularized by the Franciscans), 


they were taken from the book of Ecclesiasticus or Sirach.!ó Even those 
lessons composed especially for the Hours of the Virgin in other Uses 
contain no mention of the Gospel stories that one would expect from the 
images in the Books of Hours. Rather, the emphasis throughout in the 
readings—both in the lessons for Matins and in the chapters read at the day 
hours—is on Mary's role as the tabernacle created by the Lord from the 
beginning so that he might take up his habitation in her (Ecclus. 24:11—20). 
The lessons composed by Peter Damian for his version of the Office are 
particularly resonant in this respect. 

‘Blessed Mother of God, Virgin Mary, temple of the living God, court of 
the eternal king, sacristy of the Holy Spirit', Peter apostrophized the Virgin 
in the first of his three lessons, drawing on the description of the trees in 
Isaiah 11:1 and Ecclesiasticus 24:17-18: 


You are the rod from the root of Jesse. You are the cedar in Lebanon. You are the purple rose 
in Jericho. You are the cypress on Mount Zion, with singular privilege of merits, just as you 
know no equal among men, nevertheless you likewise surpass the dignity of the angels. To 
whom a new and unheard of miracle is given that the Word, whom God begot before the 


ages, should become your son, and the man, whom you bore in the limit of time, should be 
the true and perfect Son of God." 


Throughout, in Peter's readings, the emphasis is not on the earthly 
events of the Incarnation—the stories which later devotions like the 
fourteenth-century Franciscan Meditationes vitae Christi would highlight— 
but rather on the cosmic significance of the mystery of Mary's giving birth 
to God. ‘From you our high priest took the sacrificial victim of his body, 
which he offered as a sacrifice on the altar of the cross for the salvation of 
the world. You’, Peter told Mary in the second of his lessons, ‘are the light 
rising out of Nazareth, you the glory of Jerusalem, you the delight of Israel, 


you the beauty of the world, you the nobility of the Christian people'.!? ‘O 
queen of the world, ladder of heaven, throne of God, gateway of Paradise’, 
Peter pleaded with her in his third lesson, ‘hear the prayers of the poor, lest 
you despise the groans of the miserable. ... Soften with your prayers the 
Judge, the Saviour to whom you gave birth through your singular 


childbearing, that just as through you he became a sharer in our human 


nature, through you also we may become sharers in his divinity’.!° 


For Peter, as for the anonymous authors of the many other versions of 
her Hours, Mary was not just the humble handmaid to whom the angel 
Gabriel was sent with the news that she was to bear the Son of the Most 
High (Luke 1:27—33). She was the glorious temple through whom the Lord 
became present to the world, the holy place in which the people offered 
their prayers to God. In the words of Anselm of Canterbury's famous third 
prayer to Mary ‘to ask for her and Christ's love’: 


Palace of universal propitiation, 

cause of general reconciliation, 

vase and temple of life and universal salvation; 

I have made too little of your praises, 

and in a little man like me it is especially vile 

to belittle your merits. 

For the world rejoices in your love 

and so proclaims what you have done for it. 

O Lady, to be wondered at for your unparalleled virginity; 
to be venerated for a holiness beyond all reckoning— 
you showed to the world its Lord and its God 

whom it had not known. 


You showed to the sight of all the world 


its Creator whom it had not seen.?? 


Although unfamiliar to many modern Christians, particularly 
Protestants, who worry that such imagery accords Mary a greater role in 
salvation than is appropriate for a creature, these were titles—palace, vase, 
temple, among many others—with which she had been hailed in the Eastern 
Orthodox Church since antiquity, most notably in the great greeting hymn 
known as the Akathistos, composed most likely in the fifth century 
following the council of Ephesus in AD 431.7! Like the feasts of the Virgin 
on which the psalmody for the Marian Hours was based, these titles arrived 


in the West sometime in the seventh or eighth century, where they were to 


inspire countless greeting hymns and meditations on Mary's name.” 


Although it is impossible to be sure, they may also have been the immediate 
inspiration for the recitation of Mary’s Hours, themselves, as we have 
noted, introduced by the most pregnant greeting of all: ‘Hail, Mary, full of 
grace, the Lord is with you’. But who was this Lord and how was he with 
her? Here, I argue, is where to look for the key to the mystery of Mary’s 
Office: in the psalms that her devotees sang in her and her Son’s honour, 
framed by the antiphons just as she framed her Son. 


THE LORD OF THE PSALMS AND HIS 
MOTHER AS REVEALED IN HER OFFICE 


Of all the elements of the Marian Office, the most consistent was the choice 
of psalms for the night office or Matins, the same psalms which were sung 
throughout the Middle Ages for the great feasts of the Virgin (Purification, 
Annunciation, Assumption, and Nativity of the Virgin). While the antiphons 
which framed them might vary, the psalms themselves seem to have been 
fixed since antiquity, certainly by the time the oldest extant chant books for 
the feasts of the Divine Office were compiled in the ninth century. 
Likewise, the antiphons associated with these psalms in the Use of Rome 
were those which appear in the oldest extant antiphoners, suggesting at the 
very least that they might be read as clues to the way in which medieval 
Christians understood the psalms as appropriate to the Virgin, even if other 
antiphons might equally apply.? While a full exegesis of the psalms with 
their framing antiphons is beyond the scope of this chapter, a sketch of the 


themes for Matins—nine psalms in three sets of three—may suffice to 
suggest the larger interpretive scheme. As with the lessons, the mystery lay 
in Mary’s role as the one who made the Creator visible to the world. (Note 
that the psalm numbers are given according to the Septuagint/Vulgate 
tradition. Antiphons are given in bold italics; psalms in italics.) 


The first three psalms with their antiphons, as it were, set the scene.7* 


Blessed are you among women and blessed the fruit of your womb, the 
first antiphon hailed the Virgin in the words of Elizabeth (Luke 1:42), while 
the Psalm 8 (Domine, Dominus noster) celebrated the Lord whom she held 
in her womb as the Creator of heaven and earth, angels and men, all the 
beasts of the field, birds of the air, and fishes of the sea. Like choice myrrh 
you have given forth the odor of sweetness, holy Mother of God, the 
second antiphon proclaimed, echoing Ecclesiasticus 24:20, while in Psalm 
18 (Caeli enarrant) the bridegroom set his tabernacle in the sun and 
rejoiced as a giant coming forth from his bridechamber. Before the couch 
of this Virgin repeat to us the sweet songs of the drama, the third antiphon 
invited the singers, while Psalm 23 (Domini est terra) asked them: ‘Who is 
this King of Glory?’, with the reply: ‘The Lord who is strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in battle’ (Ps. 23:8). According to tradition, this psalm was 
composed by King David to celebrate the translation of the Ark of the 
Covenant from the house of Obededom to its new resting place in 
Jerusalem (I Chr. 15:25—8). In the words of the Akathistos hymn, Mary was 
the *tabernacle of God and the Word ... greater than the Holy of Holies ... 
[the] ark gilded by the Spirit ... [and the] inexhaustible treasury of life" 
because she was the ‘living temple’ in whom the Lord ‘who holds all in his 
hands' took up his dwelling and made his bride.?? 

The antiphons and psalms of the second nocturn were, if anything, 
symbolically even richer. In your comeliness and your beauty go forth, 
proceed prosperously, and reign, the first antiphon invited the Virgin in 
verse 5 of Psalm 44 (Eructavit cor meum), while the psalm celebrated the 
wedding of the royal bridegroom to his bride with his mother standing at his 
right hand clothed *in gold of Ophir'. In her study of the ancient temple 
tradition upon which, she has argued, the early Christians depended for 
their claim that Jesus had fulfilled the prophecies of the Lord Immanuel 
(‘God with us’), Margaret Barker has shown how it was the Mother of the 
Lord standing by his throne who was understood to have anointed him into 
his kingship (cf. Ps. 109) and crowned him on his wedding day (cf. Song of 


Songs 3:11).7° Of all the psalms in the Marian Office, this is the psalm 
associated most closely with her feast days in the earliest witnesses to her 
liturgy in Jerusalem.*’ Throughout the Middle Ages in both East and West, 
this psalm was read as a description of the Incarnation, the marriage of 
human and divine in the bridal chamber of Mary's womb. In the West from 
the twelfth century, it was given visual representation in the iconography of 
the Assumption, most famously in the apse mosaics of Santa Maria 
Maggiore and Santa Maria in Trastevere in Rome, where Mary is shown 
seated with Christ on a bejewelled heavenly throne. Mary, as the Akathistos 
named her, was the ‘bride unwedded', the ‘womb of the divine Incarnation 
... through whom the creation is made new ... through whom the Creator is 
worshipped' 2? 

The second and third pairing of antiphons and psalms of the second 
nocturn add a further layer of imagery. In them, Mary is depicted not just as 
the Mother of the Lord standing by his throne, but as the holy city in which 
he became incarnate. God will help her with his countenance; God is in 
the midst of her, she shall not be moved, the second antiphon asserted in 
verse 5 of Psalm 45 (Deus noster refugium). And who is she? The preceding 
verse of the psalm gave the answer: ‘The stream of the river makes the city 
of God joyful; the Most High hath sanctified his own tabernacle'. It was not 
just the Lord who dwelled in this joyful city. Just as of all those who 
rejoice, our habitation is in you, holy Mother of God, the third antiphon 
exulted, while Psalm 86 (Fundamenta eius) exclaimed: *Glorious things are 
said of you, O city of God’ (Ps. 86: 3). Even Augustine of Hippo (d. 430), 
who was otherwise not given to Marian readings of the psalms, could not 
avoid the incarnational theme: 


What could be plainer, my brothers and sisters? True it is that glorious things are spoken of 
you, city of God. Think about it: "Zion, my mother’, a man will say. What man? He who was 
made man in her (verse 5). ... He founded the city in which he was to be born, just as he 


created the mother from whom he was to be born.2” 


The Akathistos itself was sung as a celebration of Mary as the protectress of 
the city of Constantinople, while later medieval commentators on the titles 
of Mary, including Richard of St Laurent (d. c. 1260), gave particular 
prominence to her role as the holy city in which the Lord made his 
dwelling. In Richard's words, commenting on Psalm 86, Mary is: 


the refuge and hope of all the faithful, because she is impregnable and most strong, and 
terrible as an army set in array (cf. Song of Songs 6:9). She is also rich with an abundance 
of graces and virtues because she is full of grace and glory. And she is great in the breadth of 
her love, by which all are embraced. Thus the Church sings: *We fly to your protection, holy 


Mother of God’.*° 


Appropriately, the third and final nocturn of Matins pointed to Mary's 
beneficial effect on her devotees in her role as Mother of the Lord. Rejoice, 
Virgin Mary, you alone have destroyed all heresies in the world, the first 
antiphon enjoined her, arguably the greatest heresy of all being the denial 
that her Son Jesus was Christ the Lord.*! In the words of Psalm 95 (Cantate 
Domino) as the medieval Christians, but not the Jews, sang it: 'Say among 
the nations, “The Lord hath reigned from the wood"", that is, from the wood 
of the cross, establishing his sovereignty over the world even as he died. 
Grant that I may praise you, sacred Virgin; give me strength against your 
enemies, the next antiphon pleaded. ‘Clouds and darkness are round about 
him; justice and judgment are the establishment of his throne’, Psalm 96:2 
(Dominus regnavit) promised. Mary, as the Akathistos hailed her, was ‘the 
pillar of fire guiding those in darkness' and 'the protection of the world 


wider than a cloud'.? ‘As a cloud’, Wisdom exulted, ‘I covered all the 
earth: I dwelt in the highest places, and my throne is in a pillar of cloud’ 
(Ecclus. 24: 6—7). After giving birth, you remained inviolate, Virgin; 
Mother of God, intercede for us, the concluding antiphon prayed. ‘Sing ye 
to the Lord a new canticle', the psalmist cried out, ‘because he hath done 
wonderful things! ... All the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our 
God' (Ps. 97, Cantate Domino). Just as the first psalm of Matins celebrated 
God's role as Creator of heaven and earth, so the concluding psalm of the 
Office called upon all the creatures of creation to praise him, the Lord 
whom Mary had enclosed in her womb. As the Orthodox monk and priest 
John of Euboea (fl. eighth century) explained in his homily for the feast of 
Mary's Conception, citing this psalm: 


‘Sing and exult and sing psalms!’ (Psalm 97:4 LXX). For behold, the devil who usurped our 
nature has been conquered! Behold, a throne more wonderful than the cherubic one is made 
ready on earth. ... For she is a throne and a place and a dwelling-place of the Emmanuel and 


All-Ruler, Christ.?? 


MAKING THE MAKER VISIBLE TO THE 
WORLD 


It is a commonplace in most modern studies of the cult of the Virgin to 
begin with the disclaimer that the scriptures say ‘very little’ about Mary. 
This is not the way ancient and medieval Christians read the scriptures, 
whether about Mary or about her Son (Fulton Brown 2017b). Just as the 
earliest Christians sang the psalms because they believed that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Lord (Yahweh, pronounced Adonai, that 1s, Kyrios or 
Dominus) praised therein, so they believed that Mary was the Mother of the 
Lord who had anointed him into his kingship (Ps. 109:3—4; Song of Songs 
3:11).4 It was this mystery that guided the choice of psalms to sing in her 
honour on her feast days and according to which their framing antiphons 
were composed. While modern scholars have tended to focus on the ways 
in which medieval Christians imagined themselves in relationship to Christ 
and Mary’s earthly lives, particularly in meditations on Mary’s compassion 
for Christ at the Crucifixion, medieval Christians accustomed to praising 
Mary as the one through whom the Creator entered into his creation would 
have seen these meditations in a rather different light, likewise the images 
with which they illustrated the texts of her Hours in their prayer books. To 
see Mary in the way that medieval Christians saw her through the scriptures 
that they sang and read in her praise is to enter an entirely different world, 
capacious beyond words. 

‘O how great in its strength is the side of man, from which God 
produced the form of woman’, the great Benedictine abbess Hildegard of 
Bingen (d. 1179) saluted the Virgin. ‘He made her the mirror of all his 
beauty and the embrace of his whole creation'.?? ‘Virgin Mother of God’, 
the Church sang, ‘he whom the whole world could not contain, enclosed 
himself made man in your womb’.*° ‘He whom earth, and sea, and sky, 
worship, adore, proclaim, who rules their triple fabric, Mary’s cloistered 
womb contains’, the hymn for Matins of her Hours rejoiced. ‘Blessed 
mother, by whose gift the celestial maker, containing the world in his fist, is 
enclosed in the ark of the womb’.°’ 

Why did so many medieval Christians say the Hours of the Virgin, 
praising her through its lessons, hymns, antiphons, and psalms? Because 


they believed that it was through her that God had made it possible to see 
Him, the Maker of heaven and earth whom she enclosed in her womb. 
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CHAPTER 22 


THE IDEA OF MARY AS 
‘SISTER’ IN CARMELITE 
MARIOLOGY 


KEVIN J. ALBAN 


INTRODUCTION 


IN common with many other orders and congregations, the Carmelite Order 
is well known for its Marian nature and devotion: its official title is ‘the 
Brothers of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel’ (Alban 20082). 
Almost from its very beginning, the Order had a strongly Marian character. 
The first chapel on Mount Carmel was dedicated to Mary. The prior 
general, Pierre de Millaud, wrote to Edward I of England that the order had 
been founded in honour of and to praise the Virgin and very soon the 
hermits from Mount Carmel described themselves as the 'Brothers of 
Blessed Mary' (Staring 1989). The Order was noted for its Marian piety and 
fervent enthusiasm, culminating in a fifteenth-century treatise from the Low 
Countries, the De patronatu Beatae Virginis Mariae by Arnold Bostius 
(Daniel of the Virgin Mary 1680). The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
witnessed a flowering of mystical writers who emphasized the idea of 
spiritual union not only with God, but with Mary as well. Some scholars 
have wondered if the Marian nature and devotion of the Order could stem 
solely from the dedication of that first church on Mount Carmel. Were the 


Carmelites perhaps influenced by the local Church in Palestine and its 
Marian theology and devotions? Since we have very little documentary 
evidence about the foundation and early development of the Order, any 
views on this topic are bound to be speculative. Nonetheless, several 
commentators have suggested that there are several points of contact 
between Eastern theology and the Carmelites. 

In 1999 the Discalced Carmelite General Council held a meeting on 
Mount Carmel around the theme *Return to the Sources: Beside Elijah's 
Fountain'. One of the papers was by the then Vicar General of the Order, 
Jean Sleiman, in which he outlined some ideas about the roots of the 
Carmelite Rule in the East. Concluding, however, he also suggested that, ‘It 
would be quite interesting to compare Eastern Mariology and Carmel’s 
Mariology, especially that of the Order’s great saints with the Fathers of the 
Eastern Church. In effect, their Mariology is not devotional. It is 
soteriological and mystical’ (Sleiman 2000: 109). Similarly, in a 
contribution to a Marian Congress in 2001 to celebrate the 750th 
anniversary of the traditional giving of the brown Scapular to St Simon 
Stock, Sleiman, by now Latin Archbishop of Baghdad, indicated strongly 
that, ‘La mariologie profonde du Carmel, celle des Saints, peut trés bien 
dialoguer avec la mariologie de l'Orient chrétien, s'enricher et |’enricher’ 
(Sleiman 2003: 261). These dimensions of Eastern and Carmelite 
Mariologies centre on one specific term which has its roots in the East and 
which has a particular development in Carmelite Marian writers, that of 
‘sister’. It should be noted right away that there is no evidence that the 
Carmelites drew on specific texts from the East to develop their notion of 
Mary as sister, rather there are a number of elements which come together 
in a gradual and complex process of the elaboration of a Carmelite Marian 
identity. 

The use of the term 'sister' in Carmelite Mariology, however, is not to be 
confined to the historical development of the Order's identity, but has a 
contribution in contemporary discourse. Carmelite Mariologist Christopher 
O'Donnell notes that, 'It is especially important to note that some 
contemporary feminists can relate to Mary more easily as Sister that as 
Mother; this is surely an added reason for developing this part of our 
Marian heritage’ (O'Donnell 2000: 48). Furthermore, apart from the 
specific application of 'sister' in a feminist oriented Mariology, there is an 


implication of the use of this term for current theological anthropology as 
well (Perroni 2009). 


BACKGROUND TO MARY AS ‘SISTER’ 


The emphasis on the central importance of the idea of Mary as Theotokos 
with its profound Christological, ecclesiological, and  soteriological 
implications, has perhaps resulted in the relative neglect of the idea of Mary 
as 'sister'. Interestingly, Pope Paul VI in the very ceremony that he 
proclaimed Mary as the Mother of the Church on 21 November 1964, also 
drew attention to her role as sister: ‘she is, however, very near to us. A 
daughter of Adam like us, she is therefore our Sister by the bonds of nature’ 
(Paul VI 1964: 20). Former Fordham professor, Elizabeth Johnson, 
developed the idea of the solidarity between Mary and humanity in a more 
extensive and profound way in Truly Our Sister, published in 2003. She 
writes from a feminist stance to show that the title of ‘sister’ can open up 
new and liberating perspectives on Mary. 

The idea of Mary as ‘sister’ is, of course, much more ancient than 
Elizabeth Johnson or Blessed Giovanni Battista Montini. There are several 
examples of the use of this term by writers of the East and two in particular 
will be examined. 

The first Christian writer to call Mary by this title appears to be 
Athanasius of Alexandria (295—373) (Buby 1997). As a theologian of the 
‘Alexandrian School’, engaged in the debate over the relationship between 
divinity and humanity in Christ, inevitably the place of Mary was important 
in his thought. The /ogos takes on Mary's humanity, her sarx, in the 
Incarnation. However, apart from the Christological implications of Mary's 
place in the history of salvation, her life is also exemplary and worth 
imitating for Christians. He claims that she was entrusted to the Beloved 
Disciple by Jesus on account of her purity: “But because she continued as a 
virgin after having given birth to Him, the Lord gave her as mother to the 
Disciple, even though she was not his mother, on account of John's great 
purity of understanding and her intact virginity’ (Alvarez Campos 1970: 
para. 536). Above all, Athanasius sees Mary's virginity as a model for all 
those committed to perpetual virginity in their life choices: ‘Therefore, if 


one desires to remain a virgin and the bride of Christ, she can ponder on and 
imitate the life of Mary’ (Alvarez Campos 1970: para. 537). 

It is in Athanasius' letters however, that there is a reference to Mary as 
sister. Writing to the Bishop of Corinth, Epictetus, the Alexandrian 
theologian posits Mary as the guarantee of Christ's true humanity. He had a 
true human body which is distinct from his divinity and therefore not just an 
apparent body, yet Christ was not divine merely because God's spirit dwelt 
within him and therefore he was not adopted in any sense, but truly God. 
This letter would later be seen as the expression of the orthodoxy which 
both the Council of Ephesus (431) and that of Chalcedon (451) wished to 
espouse and proclaim. There are, of course, soteriological implications here 
too: Athanasius points out that since Christ became man ‘the salvation of 
the whole man was brought about’. If Christ’s humanity were only 
apparent, then human salvation would not be real either. In giving flesh to 
Christ, Mary gives what all humanity possesses. “because it was the same as 
our body, for Mary was our sister inasmuch as we all are from Adam’ 


(Letter 59: To Epictetus). The force of calling Mary ‘sister’ is very 
significant for a clear understanding of the reality of human salvation and it 
is not simply a reminder that Mary was human and gives an example to 
humanity, but that the flesh she gave to the Logos is the reason why 
humanity is truly redeemed. Mary is the nexus or fulcrum upon which 
human salvation hinges. 

At the same time that Athanasius was writing in Alexandria, Ephrem the 
Syrian (306—373), the great theologian and poet of ancient Syria, was 
composing hymns and verse in honour of Mary (Gambero 1999). Indeed 
Epiphanius of Salamis (310—403) calls Ephrem ‘Mary’s poet’. He 
particularly emphasizes Mary’s beauty, but always in a Christological key: 
‘Only you and your Mother are more beautiful than everything. For on you, 
O Lord, there is no mark; neither is there any stain on your Mother’ 
(Carminia Nisibena 27.8). 

Although possibly closer to the Antiochene school that the Alexandrian 
one, Ephrem too acknowledges the fundamental importance of Mary in an 
orthodox Christology. Among the Hymns on the Nativity, he writes: ‘For 
she is your mother—she alone—and your sister with all. She was to you a 
mother; she was to you a sister’ (Buby 1997: 308). Again the stress is on the 
common humanity that Mary gives to Christ uniquely as his mother (‘she 


alone’), yet it is a common humanity (‘your sister with all’). She is the 
connection between the reality of the Incarnation in Christ truly taking in 
human flesh and the reality of human salvation in that her flesh which she 
gives to Christ is common to humanity. 

Moreover, Ephrem here (and elsewhere) also wishes to underline the 
paradoxical nature of the Incarnation and the ‘God Man’ by emphasizing a 
paradoxical relationship between Mary and Christ. She is Mother, Virgin, 
Sister, and Betrothed. He asserts: *if your mother is incomprehensible, who 
is capable of comprehending you' (Buby 1997: 330), reminiscent of 
Augustine's ‘if you understand it, it’s not God’ dictum. The via negativa 
starts with Mary's relation to Christ as a symbol of the mystery of his 
relation to humanity (McVey 1989). 

Ephrem also has a contribution to make in the field of Mary's virginity 
and human emulation of it. His emphasis on the value of the ascetic practice 
of perpetual virginity does not stem, however, from a pejorative view of the 
human body, nor a dualistic vision of the flesh versus the spirit. The Bride 
Church keeps herself pure for her Bridegroom Christ. The Wise Virgins of 
Matthew 25 (1—13) are symbolic of the wakeful angels, ready always to 
greet and praise. The witness of virgins in the Church is to the re-attainment 
of Paradise, where Adam and Eve lived without sexual relations. There are 
then a number of significant dimensions to virginity beyond a mere 
abstinence of the flesh and these are an important element in appreciating 
the exemplary role of Mary's virginity. 

From this brief summary of Athanasius and Ephrem it emerges that 
‘sister’ is perhaps as much a Christological title as ‘mother’. With all due 
respect to Blessed Paul VI and Professor Elizabeth Johnson, it may be a 
little reductionist to explain ‘sister’ as a symbol of common descent from 
Adam, and therefore Mary as a human being and not divine. There seems to 
be much more at stake here: that by truly giving her humanity to Christ, 
Mary opens the way to the salvation of humanity in the flesh. The crucial 
link between Mary and humanity in general is expressed therefore precisely 
in the title ‘sister’. Similarly, the emphasis on Mary's exemplary status for 
those who have vowed perpetual virginity is more than a dualistic 
denigration of the flesh, but an ecclesiological and eschatological sign. 


THE USE OF THE TERM ‘SISTER’ IN 
CARMELITE WRITINGS 


It must be conceded immediately that there is no evidence of a particular 
connection between the Eastern theologians and the hermits on Mount 
Carmel or their friar successors in Europe. However, it may be possible to 
draw not a solid line between the two, but at least a dotted one. Much work 
was done in the 1970s on Mount Carmel itself, in terms of the physical 
evidence for religious life of some form before the Latin hermits that are 
now called ‘Carmelites’, by Fr Elias Friedman, a Discalced Carmelite 
(Friedman 1979). His work has been largely confirmed and validated in the 
magnificent survey of the ecclesiastical sites in the Crusader Kingdom by 
Denys Pringle (Pringle 1993). 

In the case of Marian devotion, there are documentary indications, 
generally regarded as reliable, that the first oratory on Mount Carmel built 
by the Latin hermits who occupied the slope and valley towards the sea was 
dedicated to Mary. It seems that these hermits were in place around the turn 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries for they received a formula vitae (a 
more exact description would be a ‘rescript’) from the local bishop, Albert 
of Vercelli, patriarch of Jerusalem from 1206 until his assassination in 1214 
(Smet 1988). This letter answered a number of questions the hermits had 
obviously asked the archbishop and at the same time made certain 
provisions for their life on Mount Carmel. One of these was the 
construction of a place of worship: ‘An oratory is to be built as 
conveniently as possible in the midst of the cells; you are to gather daily in 
the morning for Mass, where this is convenient’ (Clarke and Edwards 1973: 
85). That oratory survives in part and, from an account of an itinerary to 
Jerusalem written between 1229 and 1239, it appears that 'there is a very 
beautiful and delightful place where the Latin hermits who are called friars 
[brothers] of Carmel live. There is a very beautiful little Church of Our 
Lady' (Pringle 2012: 168). This dedication is confirmed by similar accounts 
of pilgrimage routes in the middle of the thirteenth century and later. It 
would seem then that the first Latin hermits made a deliberate choice of a 
Marian dedication for their oratory, even though Mary was not especially 
associated with Mount Carmel before their arrival at the turn of the century. 


During the course of the thirteenth century however, there is a constant and 
insistent witness to the Marian title of the hermits’ oratory and this provides 
the basis for the assertion in later accounts of Carmelite history that it is a 
Marian order at heart. 

The archaeological evidence for the occupation of Mount Carmel by 
various groups is abundant and it is worth pausing for a moment to consider 
the main outlines. Friedman sets out very clearly the evidence for Byzantine 
monasticism on Mount Carmel and is extremely judicious in indicating 
what can and what cannot be asserted on the basis of archaeological studies. 
There are the remains of several Eastern religious sites all over the Mount 
Carmel region, bearing in mind Carmel is a range of hills, not a single 
mountain. These remains illustrate the two principal forms of religious life 
in the East: the eremitical, seen in a number of /aurae or settlements of cells 
around a chapel, and the cenobitic, seen in monasteries organized for 
community life. Thus on Carmel, there is a /aura of St John of Tyre, and the 
laura in the Wadi ain es-Siah, where the Latin hermits would eventually 
settle. There are also monasteries of Elijah, of Elisha, of St John, and of St 
Margaret (Friedman 1979). 

It seems then that Mount Carmel was an attractive site for both forms of 
the religious life, drawing hermits and monks in imitation of Elijah and 
Elisha. The Elijan consciousness among the first Carmelites, who wrote to 
Albert of Jerusalem for advice and help, was strong from the beginning and 
of course contributed significantly to the construction of an ‘ideal’ history 
to compensate for a documented history that the order never had. That 
consciousness was linked and fed in a very tangible way by the various sites 
associated with Elijah on Mount Carmel, until the loss of that original 
Carmelite hermitage in 1291 (Pringle 1993). From around 1200 however, 
until the Saracen occupation of Carmel at the end of the thirteenth century, 
the Order existed in the West and the East together and the East exercised a 
powerful pull on the West. The prior general Nicholas the Frenchman wrote 
a stinging letter to the whole Order in 1272 calling the urbanized Western 
half back to its eremitical, Eastern roots (Alban 2008b). The provincial 
superiors gathered in General Chapter in 1281 were anxious that the Order, 
and especially its younger members, should not lose their sense of Elijan 
(and therefore Eastern identity). They prefaced the Constitutions 
promulgated that year with an introductory article which set out the origins 
of the Order: 


In order to give witness to the truth, we affirm that there, from the time of the prophets 
Elijah and Elisha, who lived devoutly on Mount Carmel, holy Fathers of the Old and New 
Testaments, as true lovers of the solitude of that mountain favourable to the contemplation 
of heavenly things, close to the spring of Elijah, lived praiseworthily in holy penitence, 
continuing without ceasing through successive holy generations. (Staring 1989: 40-1) 


As the Western part of the order grew in size and importance, there was a 
shift in Elijan consciousness from a sacred topography linked to Mount 
Carmel itself, to a sacred historiography, which provided a framework for 
an account of the Order's origins in the documentary sources for Elijah and 
Elisha in the first book of Kings (Jotischky 2002) It is to this ideal history 
and the linking of the Elijan with the Marian themes that this chapter now 
turns. 


MARY AND ELIJAH AS MODELS OF PURITY 


The development of an Elijan pedigree for the early Carmelites was a key 
mechanism for the construction of their identity as an ancient order in the 
Church and as a Marian one (O’Donnell 2000). The Elijan myth gave 
meaning and importance to their life style which was closely derived from 
the traditional, Eastern eremitical life found on Mount Carmel. Early 
Carmelite writers, such as Jean de Cheminot (c. 1337) in his Speculum 
Fratrum Ordinis Beatae Mariae de Monte Carmeli, brought together the 
Elijan and Marian elements in a mythological configuration (Staring 1989). 
The prophets on Mount Carmel heard the preaching of John the Baptist and 
then Christ and were subsequently baptized. These newly professed 
religious took on the title of the Blessed Virgin Mary and dedicated 
themselves to God in holy virginity and voluntary poverty: ‘For both Elijah 
and the Blessed Virgin took their origin from the tribe of Aaron’ (Staring 
1989: 126). Therefore, the first step in bringing Elijah and Mary together is 
a very literal one of a common genealogy. 

A much more sophisticated and theological approach emerges from the 
Marian writings of John Baconthorpe (d. 1348) who, in various texts, 
makes the following points: 


* Mary was venerated by the prophets on Mount Carmel; 


* Mount Carmel was given to Mary as hers because of the noted beauty 
of both; 

* Mary made her vow of virginity on Mount Carmel; 

* chapels were built and dedicated to her on Mount Carmel at different 
times to honour her commitment; 

* the ‘little cloud’ in 1 Kings 18:44 is a symbol of Mary: God's grace 
descended through her to water the parched land (Staring 1989: 176— 
253). 


Here there is a strong convergence of ideas arising from the environment of 
Mount Carmel and the profession of virginity that Mary makes. The 
understanding of the cloud and the rain as the image of the process of the 
Incarnation, integrates the critical role of Mary as giver of the flesh to 
Christ into the mythology of Carmel. Her importance to Carmelites is not 
only that she made a vow of virginity, but that she is the one through whom 
the salvation of the flesh was realized. This raises the level of Carmelite 
Mariology from a self-justifying preoccupation with the early history of the 
Order to an assertion of Mary's crucial role. This is similar to the early 
development of the idea of Mary as sister which was not only a question of 
imitating Mary as one like the rest of humanity, but recognizing that her 
cooperation with God was part of the process of salvation itself. 

Just a few years after Baconthorpe was writing, the German Carmelite 
John of Hildesheim (1310/20—1375), noted mainly for his History of the 
Three Kings, composed a tract defending the Marian pedigree of the order. 
The Dialogus or Defensorium sets out the arguments that Carmelite used to 
assert the antiquity of Mary's patronage and in the course of the work John 
refers to Mary as ‘our sister in religion’ because she and the Carmelites 
share a common vocation to and life of virginity (O'Donnell 2000: 47). 
This is the same point Athanasius makes in general terms that now finds a 
specific historical instance in the Carmelite Order. 

The third step in this process of bringing Mary and Elijah together is set 
out in an extremely important spiritual text, or compilation of texts, edited 
by the Catalan prior provincial Felip Ribot (d. 1391) which enjoyed great 
popularity in the Order for many centuries (Chandler 1991). This is the Ten 
Books or Institute of the First Monks, which sets out a detailed, complete, 
but almost entirely legendary, history of the first hermits on Mount Carmel. 
In book VI the main Marian themes are set out, the Carmelites were the first 


men to take a vow of virginity, following Elijah's example, just as Mary 
was the first woman. ‘This unique conformity’, the text says, ‘from the 
beginning between the Mother of God and the Carmelites in voluntary 
virginity, prophesized long ago and afterwards fulfilled, was the reason why 
the Carmelites, already at the time of the apostles, called the Virgin Mary 
their sister, and following this unique conformity, they called themselves 
the brothers of the blessed virgin Mary' (Copsey 2005: 88). Thus, the 
dedication of the hermits of their first oratory to Mary is a way of 
celebrating the common vow of virginity they have made, the hermits for 
men, Mary for women. The connection between Mary and the hermits is 
encapsulated in the title of ‘sister’, denoting this shared commitment. 

The text goes on to outline that when Elijah sees the little cloud, he is 
granted a special insight into the future and he comes to know that the 
redeemer will be born of an immaculate virgin mother, that Mary will make 
a vow to remain a virgin forever and that the fecundity of her virginity is 
foreshadowed in the rain coming from the cloud. 

Valerius Hoppenbrouwers, a Dutch Carmelite Mariologist in the 
twentieth century, noted that after the occurrence of 'sister' in Ribot there is 
something of a hiatus in the use of the term by the Order's theologians 
(Hoppenbrouwers 1960). There was, however, a more permanent and 
pervasive reminder in the Carmelite liturgy. In the Solemn Commemoration 
of the Blessed Virgin (known now as the Solemnity of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel) in the office of Matins at the first nocturne, the second antiphon is 
an accommodated text from Genesis 24:60: *May you, our sister, become 
thousands of myriads; may your offspring gain possession of the gates of 
their foes'. The quotation is from the passage which deals with Rebekah's 
marriage to Isaac, but the composers of these antiphons saw a spiritual 
application to the life of Mary. The use of ‘sister’ may be rare in the writers 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but it occurs every year in this 
solemnity, bringing it to mind and emphasizing the connections the 
Carmelites had with Mary (Hoppenbrouwers 1960). 

The foreknowledge that Ribot's text attributes to Elijah is taken up 
strongly in the final stage of the weaving together of Marian and Elijan 
themes in the work of the Carmelite humanist, Arnold Bostius (d. 1499). 
Bostius' major Mariological work, composed in the Flemish priory of 
Ghent, is the De Patronatu et Patrocinio Beate Virginis Marie in dicatum 
sibi Carmeli Ordinem (Daniel of the Virgin Mary 1680). This was written 


around 1480 and presents a comprehensive portrait of the relationship 
between Mary and the Carmelite Order. Where Ribot had placed Elijah and 
Mary in parallel, one making a prototypical vow for men, the other for 
women, Bostius develops Ribot’s idea of Elijah’s foreknowledge and claims 
that his vow of virginity was made with a view to the one Mary would 
make. So now Elijah is inspired by Mary's vow and not the other, 
chronologically more comprehensible, way round (O'Donnell 2000). 

Bostius continues to use Ribot's title of sister for Mary as a sign of the 
common ground between the Virgin and the Carmelites, but does not 
develop the idea theologically. Some observers have noted that the title 
'sister' actually provoked a negative or at best indifferent reaction in the 
order with figures such as Lezana, Silveira, and Mastelloni actively 
opposed to it, and others silent on the question (Borg Gusman 1965). This 
may be the reason why the idea of Mary as a Carmelite gained popularity: it 
conveys the same idea as sister without actually using such an unfamiliar 
term or one at the expense of ‘Deipara’ (Esteve 1953). There is one 
instance in Bostius' work reminiscent of an Eastern accumulation of titles 
which was observed in Ephrem's hymns above: 'so dignified, so holy, to 
have a sister, a mother, a spouse and a patron' (Daniel of the Virgin Mary 
1680). 

Bostius, however, generally confines his use of sister to a more liturgical 
context, using the title in a number of hymns. For example, ‘ʻO to me you 
are a sister’, ‘O my bride, sister’, ‘O sister who descends on Carmel’. The 
common vocation to virginity shared with Mary leads Bostius to endow the 
title sister with an intimacy and sense of community which distinguishes his 
Mariology and is at the root of a flowering in devotion and theology in the 
seventeenth century in the ‘Mystical Marian’ school of the reform of 
Touraine (Smet 1988). This was a movement which placed emphasis on 
Mary as a role model to imitate, but did not use the title of ‘sister’ to 
express the connection, rather the more common ‘mother’. However, here 
too it would be a mistake to confine the occurrences of ‘sister’ to 
theological texts. In the 1656 edition of the Order’s Constitutions, there 
appears the assertion that ‘by a special privilege, the Blessed Virgin Mary is 
acknowledged as Patron, Mother and Sister.” The importance of the 
legislative texts of the Order has already been noted above in the case of 
Elijah. Here now in the case of Mary there is the same emphasis on giving a 
background to a particular Carmelite presentation. 


‘SISTER’ AS SOLIDARITY WITH HUMANITY 


In this section mention will be briefly made of the relationship between 
Mary and the contemporary ecclesial context as expressed in the term 
‘sister’. It is not simply a question of the place Mary has in the historical 
events of the story of salvation that is at stake here. Mary is not only an 
‘icon’ of the Church in a somewhat static sense, but she is bound up in its 
dynamic of obedience, faith, and the tensions with self-centred tendencies. 
In other words, ‘sister’ needs to be appreciated in an anthropological 
context and an ecclesial one. 

Recent Mariological research has underlined not only the Christological 
nature and import of Mary's faith response, but also the human face of the 
Jewish woman from Nazareth (Perroni 2009). This latter trajectory would 
emphasize the ongoing struggle to understand and respond to the demands 
of belief. Paul VI, both in the proclamation of Mary as the Mother of the 
Church in 1964 and on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of that 
declaration, underlined that Mary is our sister in humility and poverty, 
having truly shared our human condition (Paul VI 1964, 1974). These latter 
concepts of humility and poverty draw Mary into a sphere of influence 
which does not depend on or derive from her predestined role as the 
Immaculate Virgin. Rather her relevance and importance can be appreciated 
in terms of what she shares with humanity, not what distinguishes her. 

Perroni (2009) notes that neither Matthew nor Luke depict Mary 
accompanying her son; indeed, she seems excluded by virtue of Jesus’ 
rejection of biological family in the synoptic gospels. She reappears in the 
story after the Resurrection praying with the apostles and others (Acts 
1:14). Perroni interprets this as a period of profound estrangement and even 
isolation which does not, however, preclude Mary's capacity to accept the 
Resurrection and integrate herself into the community. This would be much 
closer to human experiences of alienation and rupture than of predestination 
and glory. 

From the sociological perspective, what does it mean to say that Mary is 
‘sister’, that is, one of us? How does her relationship with humanity relate 
to the ‘secularization’ of the Church, in the sense of a lay Church? How 
does her role as sister play out in a Church of differences? In this scenario, 
‘sister’ does not replace ‘mother’, but it certainly challenges it. The 


motherhood of Mary is an instance for many of the patriarchal reasoning 
and attitude which has characterized the Church and a greater emphasis on 
sister might speak against that. Many feel that through the use of ‘sister’ 
there will be a reinterpretation of the place of Mary in the Church where 
difference is valued in a lived ecclesiological reality. This might also have 
important ramifications for Carmelite Mariology and its tradition of the use 
of ‘sister’. 


CONCLUSION 


Given the scarcity of information about the early Latin hermits on Mount 
Carmel, it is not possible to establish an incontrovertible view about the 
possible Eastern influences on Carmelite Mariology. Rather there are two 
thematic strands which come together in an Eastern monastic environment, 
which was undoubtedly a feature of the mountain range where the Latin 
hermits settled at the beginning of the thirteenth century. The archaeological 
evidence speaks very clearly of a number of Eastern settlements, both 
eremitical and coenobitic. This gives an unmistakably Eastern ambience in 
which the Latin hermits lived. The first thematic strand, that of the prophet 
Elijah, is also represented by the traditional identification given to several 
sites on Mount Carmel, not least by the ‘dwelling of Elisha’ and the ‘cave 
of Elijah’. The Elijan theme is taken up strongly by the first Carmelites in 
the West as they sought to justify their existence and to create a sense of 
identity. The second theme, that of Mary, is also represented by both 
physical evidence and documentary accounts with a very solid convergence 
of evidence regarding the dedication of the first oratory of the Latin hermits 
to Mary, even if the motivation is not clear. The dominant subject that 
gradually unites Elijah and Mary is that of virginity. Elijah is the first man 
to take a vow of virginity and Mary the first woman. Initially, Mary’s vow 
is seen as an imitation of Elijah’s. Later there is a reversal of the sequence 
and Mary’s vow becomes the inspiration for Elijah, and the first Carmelites. 
The common vocation to virginity shared by the hermits and Mary is 
expressed in the term ‘sister’, characteristic of Eastern Mariology. This is 
the dominant meaning of ‘sister’ for the medieval and early modern 
Carmelites. It is not a term that appears often in Carmelite Mariology, but it 


occurs sufficiently often to call it a distinctive trade mark of the Order's 
approach to Mary. 

It would be reductionist, however, to limit the significance of Mary as 
sister to medieval shorthand for a shared commitment to virginity. What 
space might there be for a new interpretation and application of this way of 
thinking about Mary in the present-day Church? How might the concept of 
Mary as sister be modern shorthand for solidarity with those searching for a 
space in the contemporary Church? 
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CHAPTER 23 


MARY IN MEDIEVAL 
HISPANIC LITERATURES 


LESLEY K. TWOMEY 


MARY is one of the best-loved subjects in Spain's medieval literature.! She 
supports Reconquest battles, shores up Christian hierarchies, and marks 
newly conquered territory with churches and monasteries dedicated to her. 


Individual authors have been studied? Gonzalo de Berceo's (c.1197— 
c.1264) and Ambrosio Montesino's (f 1514) lyrics have been compared 
(Boreland 1983b) and essays on miracle literature cover the whole medieval 
period (Conde and Gatland 2011). Historical aspects of Mary's cult, aiming 
to show continuities between peninsular and transatlantic tradition, include 
some literary works (Remensnyder 2014). Devotion to Mary and Christ at 
the Passion, addressing Spain's three cultures has been studied (Robinson 
2013). There are few comparative studies covering the entire medieval 
period. A study of Spain's Marian literatures has still to be written and this 
chapter is a first step." 

After the thirteenth century, with a few exceptions, Marian poems, 
prose, or dramatizations of the Christmas or Passion cycles are scarce until 
the fifteenth century. Drama and songs for the Christmas and Easter cycles 
parallel the increasing popularity of the lives of Christ and of Mary. Mary's 
sorrows match rising interest in her lament and in the Passion in Spain's 
kingdoms, until, by the sixteenth century, her suffering becomes a parallel 
to Christ's (Boon 2007). The silent centuries between Mary's lament of the 


thirteenth century and the late fifteenth-century laments, nevertheless, 
remains one of the enduring mysteries of Castilian medieval literature. 


MARY's MIRACULOUS INTERVENTION 


Miracles demonstrate how Mary offers salvation to those on the Santiago 
pilgrim route, local people, or devotees further afield (Bayo 2005). Berceo 
declares himself a simple rural cleric but his adaptation of Latin sources 
gives this the lie (Deyermond 1973: 112; Giles 2018). Berceo begins his 
Milagros de Nuestra Senora (Milagros) [Miracles of Our Lady] by 
honouring Toledan theologian, St Ildephonse (c.606—667), gifted a 
miraculous heavenly chasuble for honouring the Virginity of Mary and 
transferring commemoration of the Annunciation from Lent to 18 
December.’ 

Berceo’s miracle acknowledges the primacy of his archdiocese, Toledo, 
its re-establishment by Pope Urban II in 1088, after its re-conquest from the 
Islamic invaders, and its cathedral dedicated to Mary's Assumption. Berceo 
emphasizes Mary weaving: at the Annunciation and Christ's flesh in her 
womb, linking both to the chasuble (Giles 2013). 

Berceo includes high-ranking clergymen, saved, and honoured by 
Mary's intervention: an archbishop (I) and a bishop (XXII) (Berceo 1980: 
46—9, 112-13, 177—82). Mary intervenes for ordinary clergy, if devoted to 
her: a fornicating sacristan (II), a sinful cleric (III). She helps lay sinners, 
such as a devout robber (VI) or wealthy Theophilus (XXV).? 

Berceo concludes with Faust-like Theophilus selling his soul to the 
devil. Theophilus repents after praying before Mary's statue and, after three 
days, goes to heaven. Berceo consciously echoes Old and New Testament 
typologies (Jonah's three-day journey in the whale’s belly; Christ's 
Resurrection). The miracle of the Jewish boy, El niño judío (XVI), thrown 
into a furnace by his father after taking Communion, similarly replicates 
scriptural typology (the three boys in the furnace in Daniel 3: 19-30, the 
raising of Lazarus, and the Resurrection) (Boreland 1983a). Berceo's 
miracles emphasize how God overturns the laws of nature for Mary, as he 
did when preserving her virginity (Beresford and Twomey 2018). 


Eucharistic figuring is deliberate in Berceco's miracles. Mary's action 
becomes sacramental and priestly, when she rescues the Jewish boy from 
the furnace (sts. 366—70; Brown 2017: 376). She preserves the Host in his 
body, as she held Christ in her womb and so the boy post-figures her as a 
sacred tabernacle. She is God-bearer, containing the bread of life: ‘madre 
del pan de trigo’ [mother of wheaten bread] (line 367b). Witness by Jews 
and Muslims features in Alfonso’s miracles too. Besides the same miracle 
about the Jewish boy (Cantiga 4), Muslims retreat when she defends a 
castle at Chincolla (Cantiga 185), acknowledging her invincibility. 

A coetaneous collection of miracles is Alfonso X’s Galician-Portuguese 
Cantigas de Santa Maria (Cantigas). Alfonso’s poet-scribes collated, 
copied, and illustrated 357 miracles in his scriptorium (Parkinson 2015: 1). 
The Cantigas record Mary's intervention in the lives of the high-born: King 
Ferdinand, his father (Cantiga 292), Don Manuel, his brother (Cantiga 366), 
or Alfonso himself (Cantigas 235, 367) (Scarborough 2009a, 2009b; 
Remensnyder 2014). Mary intervenes for the clergy and lowly devotees: St 
Mary of the Port (Alcanate) cured a Seville man's daughter (Cantiga 378, 
Snow 1979—80), St Mary of Atocha cured a labourer, injured reaping on St 
Cyres's day (Cantiga 396), and a Huesca man who lost his voice (Cantiga 
162) (Cash 1996: 3-8; Disalvo 2013: 61—79, 173—246). Mary cures minor 
ailments or finds objects, like a lost goshawk (Cantiga 232). 

Miracles may teach doctrine, reinforcing how to achieve salvation. 
Ramon Llull (c.1232-c.1315), the Majorcan mystic and tertiary, 
fictionalizes miracles to illustrate theological points (Aragüés Aldaz 2014: 
104; Llull 2011). Llull is unconcerned with historical context or accuracy, 
although the miracles' narrative elements vary little. 

In the late Middle Ages, Marian miracles begin to take new forms 
(Arronis Llopis er 2017b). They may be sermon illustrations (Ferrer 1993: 
134—35). Mother Juana, a sixteenth-century Beguine, recounts how Mary 
changed her gender in her mother's womb, enabling her to enter Cubas 
convent (Boon 2012). An early sixteenth-century prose life of Mary, the 
Vida de la sacratíssima Verge Maria (Vida), incorporates thirty-three 
miracles illustrating Marian doctrines: her Nativity or Assumption (Arronis 
Llopis 2015: 164—65; 369—70). 


SHRINES AND PILGRIMAGE SITES 


Alfonso's miracles recommend pilgrimage to shrines in his kingdom, 
equating them to better-known ones elsewhere: Montserrat, Rocamadour, 
and Puy. Requesting Mary's help in a church dedicated to her or before her 
altar is efficacious. As St Mary of Salas (Cantiga 114) or of Montserrat 
(Cantiga 113) (Baraut 1 Obiols 1949—50: 79—92), she intercedes for those 
who call her. Mary revives a youth from Zaragoza whose body lies at her 
altar (Cantiga 118). As the black Madonna, she performs miracles, 
protecting, providing fresh water for Montserrat's monks, and offering them 
goats' milk (Cantigas 48, 52, 113). 

Miracles about statues moving or weeping are frequent. One miracle 
recounts how a youth, playing ball in the square, places his girlfriend's ring 
on the statue's finger for safekeeping and the statue's fingers closer over it. 
On their wedding night, Mary prevents them from consummating their 
marriage (Cantiga 40). A knight gives a statue of Mary to a church where it 
performed many miracles. The bishop of Cuenca instructed the priest to 
move it but it miraculously returns to the altar each night after the church is 
locked. Moving the statue, Mary's simulacrum, dishonours her: ‘A sas 
figuras muit'onrrar / devemos da Virgen sen par' [We must honour the 
images of the peerless Virgin] (Alfonso el Sabio, 1959—1964: II.160, lines 
3-4)./ 

Shrines have political importance and personal value. Chancellor Pero 
López de Ayala (1332-1409) writes about his family shrine of the Virgen 
del Cabello (López de Ayala 1978: L331—34), promising to go on 
pilgrimage to Guadalupe (1.303) and Montserrat (1.329—31), if Mary frees 
him. The poems, written after his release, retain the sad tone of an exile: 


Sefiora, preso yago e muy desconsolado, 
de muchas grandes cuytas e estrafias quexado; 
En Ti tengo mi fiuza de ser por Ti librado: 
Sefiora, non me olvides, pues só tu acomendado. 
(López de Ayala 1978: 1.332, lines 895a-d) 


[I am lying, lady, disconsolate and in prison / worn down with many great and strange 
troubles. / I have put my trust in you to free me, / Lady, do not forget me, for I am your vassal.] 


His words acknowledge his subservience, ‘encomendado’ [vassal], even 
though a nobleman. The Libro de buen amor (LBA) of Juan Ruiz, 
Archpriest of Hita (c.1330) honours Santa María del Vado, a mountain 
shrine near Guadalajara (Ruiz 1995: 258, line 1044b de Looze 2009; 
Drayson 2009).? 

The royal shrine at Guadalupe, mentioned by López de Ayala, has 
widespread significance. Íñigo López de Mendoza (1398-1458), Marqués 
de Santillana, fuses Old Testament figures to praise Guadalupe's Virgin. 
Pero Vélez de Guevara (f 1420) praises the Guadalupe statue's dark hue 
(Dutton and González Cuenca 1993: 560, line 18) in the Cancionero de 
Baena |Baena songbook], recalling the ‘dark but lovely’ maiden of Song of 
Songs 1:5 (line 1). 


GLOSSING MARIAN HYMNS 


Because hymns punctuated medieval life (Brown 2017: 68), there was huge 
appetite for them. Often re-worked is the Ave Maria. Alfonso glosses it 
(Cantiga 415), emphasizing how Mary reveals the unseen God, clothing his 
divinity in human form: 


E u ‘Graçia plena’ lle dizer 
foi o angeo, nos fez connoscer 
a Deus, que non podiamos veer 
ante; mais pois vimos ben sa faygon. 
Tan béeyta foi a saudacgon 
Perque nos veemos a salvacon. 
(Alfonso X el Sabio 1959—64: III.384, lines 15—19) 


[And the angel went on to say Gratia plena and by it brought us knowledge of the God we 
could not see before; but afterwards we could see his countenance. So, blessed was the 
greeting, enabling us to reach salvation.] 


The popularity of Ave Maria poems continued undiminished. Ruiz wrote 
Del Ave Maria de Santa María, glossing each phrase and praising Mary's 
nature: 


Ave Maria, gloriosa, 
Virgen santa, preciosa, 
¡como eres piadosa, 


toda vía! 
(Ruiz 1995: 432, st. 1661) 


[Hail Mary, glorious / Holy beautiful Virgin / How merciful you are / All the while!] 


Each stanza counterpoints Mary with evil, the devil, or sin. She is to save 
Ruiz from shameful death and sinful folly: *guárdame toda ora / de muerte 
vergofiosa', ‘te pido, virtüosa, / que me guardes linpia rosa, / de follia’ 
[Keep me always from shameful death; I beg of you, virtuous lady, keep 
me, pure rose, from sinful folly] (Ruiz 1995: 432, sts. 1662g—h; 1663h-). 
She is ‘santa flor, non tafiida' [holy unblemished flower] 1667a—b, remedy 
for humankind's sinfulness: *melezina de coidados’ (st. 1663c). But nothing 
is what it seems. ‘Coidados’, those suffering, suggests coitus, whilst ‘follia’ 


is madness, brought on by loco amor.? Mary is ‘the only stable female 
force' (Drayson 2009: 161). 

Ave Maria poems demonstrate love for Mary's hymns. Fernán Pérez de 
Guzmán (1376-1464?), a Castilian nobleman, begins his Ave Maria 
trobada [Ave Maria in verse] echoing Ave maris stella: ‘Trasmontana de la 
mar / que los mareantes guia!’ [North star of the sea, who guides those 
crossing the sea] (Castillo 2004: 305, lines 3—4). Subsequent verses begin 
with words from the Ave Maria: ‘gratia plena’, ‘dominus tecum’. Juan del 
Encina (1468?—1529/30) continues the tradition with two vernacular Ave 
Marias in his songbook first published in 1496 (Encina 1496; 1978: 174-5, 
190). 

The Llibre de l'Ave Maria, attributed to Llull, explains the Ave Maria 
(Torró Torrent 2017). Abbot Blanquerna (eponymous hero of Llull’s novel) 
and the cellarer plan to stop giving the needy grain, as supplies are running 
low, demonstrating how little they understand gratia plena. A lay brother- 
farmer prays ‘gratia plena’ and his grain supplies are replenished: ‘Lo 
granger confiá en Nostra Dona, e altra vegada obri la cija, e atrobá-la plena 
de blat" [The farmer trusted Our Lady and opened the store again, finding it 
full of wheat] (Llull 1927: 116). The abbot humbly learns from those less 
wise about Ave Maria, and the brother-farmer expounds the doctrine of 
plenitude: God is plenitude: full of eternal goodness, power, knowledge, 
and infinite will. Mary is full of God and Man, after the angelic salutation. 
Her fullness can never diminish. Because of her fullness of grace, the 
brother-farmer's heart is full of love and his eyes full of tears for his sins 
(Llull 1927: 119). 


The Ave maris stella from the eighth-century St Gall hymnal is also re- 
written in Castilian. Berceo's version begins: 


Ave Sancta María estrella de la mar 
Madre del Rey de Gloria qe nunqua ovist par, 
Virgo todas sacones ca non quisist peccar, 
puerta de peccadores por al Cielo entrar. 
(Berceo 1975: 63, st. 1) 


[Hail, Holy Mary, star of the sea / Mother of the King of Glory without equal / ever-Virgin, for 
you refused to sin / Door for sinners to enter heaven.] 


In the first stanza, his modus operandi 1s most noticeable when he renders 
"felix caeli porta' by *door through which sinners enter heaven', so bringing 
his auditors into relationship with God through Mary's offices. In Latin, it 
begins: 


Virgo singularis 
inter omnes mitis 
nos, culpis solutos, 
mites fac et castes. 


[Singular Virgin, / mild above all / make us, / mild and chaste, liberated from sin.] 


Berceo eliminates some phrases, placing stronger emphasis on others. He 
uses comparators appropriate to his rural parish for Mary, such as a lamb: 


Virgo, Madre gloriosa, singular e sennera, 
Plena de mansedumbre, plus simple qe cordera, [...] 
tu nos abrí los cielos como buena clavera. 
(Berceo 1975: 63, lines 5a-b, d) 


[Virgin, glorious Mother, unique and singular, / full of gentleness, meeker than a lamb, / you 
gain life for us, Mother, / you open the door to heaven for us, like a good doorkeeper.] 


Mary's lamb-like nature equips her to be the concierge of heaven and 
teaches about her shared nature with Christ. 

Salve Regina was reworked in Castilian by Tapia (Castillo 2004: I.380— 
84) and Alfonso Álvarez de Villasandino (c.1340/50—1424). Villasandino 
combines short phrases from the Ave maris stella and Salve Regina in his 
desfecha d'esta cantiga de Santa María |reworking of this song of Mary]. 
Villasandino begins with the final line of Salve Regina: ‘o clemens! o pia!/o 
dulcis Virgo María' (Dutton and González Cuenca 1993: 13, lines 3—4). His 
third stanza begins *Ave Dei Mater alma' (line 7) from Ave maris stella, 


before returning to ‘vita, dulgedo' (line 27) from Salve Regina. Villasandino 
ends his praise with a play on Eva—Ave: 


Contrario de Eva, Ave, 
de los cielos puerta e llave, 
ruega al tu Fijo suave 
que me oya mi roganga. 
(Dutton and González Cuenca 1993: 13, lines 31-34) 


[Opposite of Eva, Ave / key and doorway to heaven / ask your sweet Son / to listen to my 
plea.] 


The fourth stanza of Ave maris stella, ‘monstrate esse matrem’ is sometimes 
glossed separately. Pérez de Guzmán plays with alliteration between 
*muestrate', ‘madre’, ‘mandando’, and ‘mando’: 


Muestrate virgen ser madre 
humilmente suplicando 
al diuino eterno padre 
su gracia nos implorando 
Muestrate madre mandando 
al tu hijo que mando 
honrrar los padres y dio 
luenga vida en aguinaldo. 
(Dutton with Krogstad 1990-91: V.152). 


| Virgin, show yourself a mother / humbly beseeching God the eternal Father, / pleading for his 
grace for us. / Show yourself a mother / by ordering your son / who ordered parents should be 
obeyed / granting the gift of long life. ] 


At the turn of the sixteenth century, Encina wrote Castilian versions of 
Salve Regina and Regina celi laetare (1978: 195), reworking well-known 
antiphons and hymns, including Venantius Fortunatus's O gloriosa Domina 
as O gloriosa Sefiora and Quem terram ponthus ethera as A quien tierra, 
cielos, mar (1978: 178). Encina's poems meant they became available for 
devout laity, including his patron, the Duchess of Alba (Bustos Tauler 2011: 
94—120). 


MARY's FEASTS: CONCEPTION 


Alfonso X dedicated Cantigas to each of Mary's principal feasts without 
including the Conception: Nativity, December Annunciation, Nativity of 
Christ [Trinity of the Virgin], and March Annunciation, concluding with the 
Final Judgement (1II.374—385). He holds Mary was sanctified in her 
mother's womb (Cantiga 420): ‘Béeyta foi a ora en que tu géerada / fuste e 
ata alma de Deus santivigada' [Blessed the day you were engendered and 
your soul sanctified by God] (III.396, lines 5—6). 

Gil de Zamora was the earliest to write about the Conception. The 
miracle about abbot Elsinus gained currency because it circulated under St 
Anselm's name. In his version, the abbot is saved from drowning in the 
Channel and institutes a feast at Ramsey Abbey (Fita 1885: 188-9). Gil de 
Zamora used it to promote Saturday as Mary's day (Twomey 2019). 

Defending Mary's Conception over two hundred years later, Peres added 
a miracle about an unnamed bishop, rescued from a shipwreck by Mary. He 
includes the Conception miracle of the French canon (Arronis Llopis 2015: 
154—55). In Peres's version, the canon no longer rows across the Seine to 
visit his girlfriend, as he does in more robust versions of the miracle found 
in Conception liturgies across the Peninsula but is saved from drowning for 
agreeing to celebrate the feast. 

Honouring Mary's Conception was encouraged by Bernat Metge 
(1340/46-1413), in Lo somni [The Dream], Book 2. Joan II of Aragon, 
speaking from Purgatory, asserts he always supported the Conception, even 
though the Church permits both opinions and doing so kept him from Hell: 
‘emperò la veritat és que en la dita concepció no entrevenc peccat original’ 
[the truth is that in the said Conception no original sin intervened] (Metge 
1991: 73). 

Valencia honoured the Conception in a poetry competition after the 
Council of Basle: 


Vierges, vos fues per Deu predestinada 
anans que:] mon haguies comensament 
d'esser mayra e filla e nodrissa 
del rey dels reys e senyor omnipotent. 
(Ferrando Francés 1983: 75) 


[Virgin, you were predestined by God, before the world began, to be mother, daughter and 
nursemaid to the King of Kings and Almighty Lord.] 


Valencians honoured Pope Sixtus IV's recognition of the Conception with 
another competition in 1486 (Ferrando Francés 1983: 379—533; Twomey 
2008), attracting celebrated poets to perform on the feast-day. By the 
fifteenth century, verses dedicated to Mary's Conception often argue in its 
defence (Twomey 2003), since challenging other poets was a poetic game at 
court. 1? 

Castilian nobles honoured the Conception individually. Gómez 
Manrique (1412-90), a Castilian grandee, opens his Canción a la 
concepción de Nuestra Senora [Song at the Conception of Our Lady] with 
Old Testament typologies: 


Entre todas escogida 
fuste bien auenturada 
en tal noche congcebida 
antes quel mundo criada. 
(Dutton with Krogstad 1990—91: II.482, lines 1—4). 


[Among all women chosen / you were favoured / conceived on such a night / created before 
the world.] 


Santillana repeats Wisdom's attributes in his poem to the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, mentioned earlier. He hails Mary immaculate from the 
beginning of time, echoing the short scripture in Conception offices 
(Twomey 2008: 175-215).!! 

By the late fifteenth century, the twelve-star crown honoured the 
Franciscan stellarium, a version of the rosary. Ambrosio Montesino praises 
Mary's purity in verses on the twelve stars of her crown: 'del hijo de Dios 
sagrario' and 'purísimo relicario’ [Tabernacle of the son of God; purest 
reliquary] (Rodríguez Puértolas 1987: 134—5). 


ASSUMPTION 


One of the earliest witnesses to the Assumption feast occurs in Alfonso X's 
Cantigas, with lyrics for the Assumption Vigil (Cantiga 419) and feast 
(Cantiga 420): *processioes do ceo receberon a Santa Maria quando sobiu 
aos ceos' [processions of heaven received Holy Mary when she went up to 
heaven] (111.396—398). An angelic Annunciation in the temple foretells 


Mary's death. After this, St Michael lifts her to heaven. As she rises 
heavenward, St Thomas sees her and she drops her girdle, as a reminder to 
believe: ‘A cinta que ¢ingia que vos non foi don vil, / ant’ era muy bien 
feyta e d'obra muy sotil’ [The girdle she was wearing was not a lowly gift 
to you / rather it was well made and very carefully crafted] (Cantiga 419, 
III.394, line 120). El Greco depicted Mary's Assumption with St Thomas 
receiving the girdle. A relic of the girdle is conserved in Tortosa cathedral, 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Girdle. 

Don Juan Manuel (1282-1348), a Castilian noble, compiled a short 
treatise defending the Assumption (Manuel 1860), distressed to find people 
did not believe its doctrine. He argues that Mary and Christ were of one 
flesh, therefore it is just for her body and soul to be in heaven, rather than 
rotting on earth. 

The fifteenth-century poet Soria contrasted how believers and non- 
believers react to the Assumption (Castillo 2004: 357—8): *Rico estandarte y 
bandera / donde miran los christianos, / Infierno de los paganos' [rich 
standard and flag for the eyes of Christians, hell for non-believers] (357, 
lines 10—12). Soria depicts Mary as defender of the Church, as Castile 
began the conquest of the final Islamic enclave, Granada. Encina composed 
an Assumption drama, revealing its importance to his noble patrons. In his 
prologue, Encina explains the Assumption was non-biblical, yet uses 
biblical figures. 

Hernando de Talavera's Tratado de loores de San Juan Evangelista 
[Treatise of Praise to St John the Evangelist], a treatise for Queen Isabella, 
incorporates apocryphal legends (Santos Otero 1988: 601—39). He 
highlights St John's role: *Y no menos en la contienda piadosa y santa que 
ovo con sant Pedro en el tránsito de Nuestra Sefiora, sobre qual dellos 
llevaría ante su lecho la palma’ [and no less in the merciful and holy dispute 
he had with St Peter at the Dormition of Our Lady over which of them 
would carry the palm before her bier] (Talavera 2014: 188). 

It was in the eastern Peninsula that Assumption drama was known. The 
Misteri d’Elx [Elche mystery] recounts Mary's Dormition and Assumption. 
Dating from the late fifteenth century, it is celebrated annually as a public 
spectacle. Another testimony to the Assumption is the Vita Christi. Isabel de 
Villena (1430-1490) dedicated seven chapters to Mary's Dormition and 
Assumption, and further chapters to her Coronation: 


aquest és lo dia, singularment clar e resplandent, en lo qual la immaculada verge e mare del 
fill de Déu és pujada en lo thro de celsitut que dignament ha meritat, e proceix ab gran 
triümpho e va a seure en la excel-lent cadira del regne seu: e aqui sera exalgada aprés lo 
Senyor fill seu, e gloriosament serà aposentada en plenitut de repós e singular 
benaventuranga. (Villena 1916: III.321) 


[That is the day singularly bright and resplendent, when the immaculate 
Virgin and Mother of God's Son went up to the throne she worthily merited, 
in triumphant procession, and sat on her kingdom's excellent seat: and there 
she is exalted after the Lord her Son, and gloriously rested with singular 
good fortune.] 

Villena's narrative is a magnificent example of Franciscan doctrine, full 
of allegorical descriptions of garments, accoutrements, court objects, and 
textiles (Twomey 2013a: 53-178). 


PRAISES OF MARY 


Praising Mary often employs allegorical prefigurations. Allegory is the 
essence of Berceo's much-discussed Milagros prologue with its meadow, a 
sacred space revealed.!* His multi-layered allegory reveals his beliefs about 
Mary, demonstrating his eschatological thinking, as the poet acts as 
intermediary between heaven and earth (Banos Vallejo 2011). 

Berceo’s paean of praise to Mary is the Loores de Nuestra Senora 
(Loores) [Praises of Our Lady] (1975: 73—117). Loores begins with Old 
Testament precursors of Mary’s perpetual virginity. Loores also combine 
joys and sorrows: ‘Madre la su dolor a ti mal quebrantava / el gladio del tu 
Fijo la tu alma passava’ [Mother, your sorrow rocked you to the core, your 
son’s sword pierced your soul] (85, lines 70a—b), narrate Passion events, 
and commemorate salvation history. Joys and sorrows are interspersed with 
praise: ‘Sennora benedicta en buen punt fust nada’ [Blessed Lady, you were 
born at a favoured moment] (Berceo 1975: 95, line 137a). It is only in the 
final stanzas that the focus returns to Mary (sts. 193—233). Yet, Mary is 
present throughout Christ's earthly life, uniquely linking heaven and earth 
(Gimeno Casalduero 1988: 198). The central section of the poem draws 
Mary and poet into closer relationship (1988: 204), as Berceo emphasizes 
her holy birth: *issió quand tu naciste de la espina rosa’ [The rose issued 
from a thorn bush when you were born], drawing on prayers in the Hours of 


the Virgin: ‘Madre, contién las órdenes, salva las clerecías / alarga las 
credencias, defendi las mongías' [Mother, preserve the orders, save the 
clergy, extend belief, defend monks and nuns] (Berceo 1975: 109, lines 
228a-b). 

Mary's praises are copied into the Baena songbook: Gómez Manrique's 
Loores e supligaciones a Nuestra Senora with its praise of Mary's 
Conception, Pero Vélez de Guevara's Cantiga en loores de Santa María, 
and Manuel de Lando's (11460) Cantiga que él fizo e ordenó en loores de 
Santa María, and another, praised by compiler, Juan Alfonso de Baena 
(11435) (Dutton and González Cuenca 1993: 449—50, 559—60). Sandra V. 
Álvarez Ledo (2012: 33) considers praise poems equivalent to joys and this 
is partially true. Yet praises include sorrows and are not joys by another 
name. 

Valencia favoured poetry competitions in praise of Mary: ‘certamen en 
lahors de la Verge' (Ferrando Francés 1983: 249—344). This competition 
was requested by Luis Despuig ( T 1482), Master of Montesa. Forty-five 
poets, many of them courtiers, submitted poems, showing off their poetic 
and doctrinal abilities. The winner praises Mary as ‘del cel nova dea’ [New 
goddess in heaven] (251). Mary offers her own coronation response in verse 
to end the competition (339-43). 

Praise of Mary may entail negativity towards ordinary women. Within 
the misogynist tradition is the Espill o llibre de les dones [Mirror or book of 
ladies| by Valencian doctor Jaume Roig (11478) (Roig 1978). He recounts 
the youthful exploits of a narrator who marries different classes of women, 
finding each has major flaws. By his old age, he discovers the perfect 
woman is Mary. 


MARY's JOYS 


Joy poems combine episodes where Mary is the main actor and ones where 
she is a joyous bystander, such as the Resurrection. Alfonso's Cantigas 
include joys poems beginning with one dedicated to Mary's five feasts 
(Alfonso X el Sabio 1959—64: Cantiga 410, IIIL.372—73). These are Mary's 
birth, Annunciation, and Expectation feast, exemplifying her unblemished 
virginity. Her offering of Christ is the Purification. He ends with two poems 


on the Assumption (Cantigas 419 and 420). The tradition of five joys 
continues and is commemorated in the five Gaudes miracle in a Barcelona 
cathedral manuscript (Barnett 2011: 120). 

Ruiz's LBA opens with a dedication to God the Father, a request to the 
Father for grace, and Mary's seven joys (Ruiz 1995: 3—5, sts 1—43). Ruiz's 
first joy 1s the Annunciation. The remaining joys are the Nativity of Christ, 
Adoration of the Kings, Resurrection news brought by Mary Magdalene, 
Ascension, Pentecost, and Assumption. All are Gospel events apart from the 
last. Ruiz's joys poems experiment with different verse forms (Morreale 
1983: 232-4). Ruiz's second joys poem acknowledges Mary as queen, 
pleading with her for attention: ‘Virgen, del Cielo reína / y del mundo 
melezina, / quiérasme oir’ [Virgin, Queen of Heaven and earths remedy, 
deign to hear me] (1995: 18, st. 33a-c). Mary spans heaven, 'del Cielo 
reina’, and earth, ‘del mundo melezina’. 

For the sake of his rhyme or perhaps to shade uncertainty even into a 
Marian poem, Ruiz doubts where the Annunciation occurred: 


El primer goco que's lea: 
en cibdad de Galilea, 
Nazarec creo que sea, 
oviste mensajería. 
(Ruiz 1995: 16, st. 22) 


[The first joy we read / is that there was a message sent / in a town in Galilee / Nazareth I 
believe it was.] 


A second pair of joys comes at the end of the LBA. Mary's joys encircle the 
LBA (Ruiz 1995: xlii). 

By the mid-fifteenth century, Santillana expands his joys to twelve, 
aligning with the Franciscan stellarium (Twomey 2013a: 179—203). He 
begins with the Incarnation: 


Gozate, gozosa Madre 
gozo de la humanidad, 
templo de la Trinidad, 
elegido por Dios Padre 
Virgen que por el oído 
concepisti [...]. 
(López de Mendoza 1980: 11.574, lines 1-6) 


[Rejoice, joyful mother / joy of humankind / temple of the Trinity, chosen by God the Father, / 
you conceived through your ear.] 


Santillana uses the trope of Mary hearing the word, receiving it in her 


womb, and conceiving through her ear.!* 


Joys increased with Juan Tallante, a Valencian poet, in his Twenty 
Excellences, a double decade of the Dominican rosary (Dutton with 
Krogstad 1990-91: V.117). Copied in the 1511 Cancionero General 
(11CG), placed first by compiler, Hernando del Castillo, Tallante's joys 
comprise fourteen events from the Christmas cycle (Castillo 2004: 1.225- 
31, lines 1-112). Excelencias is Tallante's best poem (Perea-Rodríguez 
2012: 291—2). In similar vein is Jaume d'Aulesa's Vint Triunphes de Nostra 
Dona [Twenty Triumphs of Our Lady] (Ferrando Francés 1983: 373—77). 
Aulesa, like Tallante, begins with Mary's Conception and ends on the 
Assumption. Both poems were probably submitted to the same competition. 

Associated with Mary's joys is the tradition of narrating Christ's life. 

Several lives of Christ dedicated substantial sections to Mary, including 
Villena's. She adds elements not found in previous versions, such as God 
showering Mary at the Incarnation with pearls, a twelve-star crown, seven 
pairs of gloves, and six pairs of silk shoes (Twomey 2013a: 153-74). 


MARY IN THE CHRISTMAS CYCLE 


The thirteenth-century Castilian Auto de los Reyes Magos [Play of the 
Magi], features the Magi on their journey to Bethlehem. Associated with the 
Officium stellarum of Limoges (Lacarra and Cacho Blecua 2012: 557-61), 
the play ends with a rabbinical dispute. Mary's place in the Auto is tiny: 
*Nascido es Dios, por ver, de fembra, / en achest mes de decembra' [Born is 
God of a woman, truly, in the month of December] (César Gutiérrez 2008: 
59, lines 15-16). 

Dramas about the Nativity, Adoration of the Shepherds, and the Magi 
circulated in fifteenth-century songbooks. Many have been little studied. 14 
Nicolás Nüfiez dramatized his villancico [carol]: Villancico hecho a nuestra 
senora la noche de Nauidad [carol for Our Lady on Christmas night] 
(Dutton with Krogstad 1990-91: V.156). Gómez  Manrique's 
Representación del nacimiento [Play on Christ's Birth] covers three scenes: 
St Joseph’s doubts, the Nativity, and the Adoration of the Shepherds. 
Joseph’s dilemma also features in English mystery plays (Ishii 1982). 


Christmas dramas predict Christ's Passion. In Gómez Manrique's 
Representación, gifts to the infant evoke the Passion (Deyermond 2015: 
135, Beresford 2018). Documentary evidence connecting the author and his 
sister, María Manrique, vicaria [subprioress] of Calabazanos convent, dates 
it between 1458 and 1468, earlier than previously believed (Salvador 
Miguel 2012: 141). The play has been recently performed at Christmas in 
Calabazanos. The Christmas cycle, particularly the Presentation of Christ in 
the Temple and Simeon's prophecy, foretell Christ's suffering, as do the 
Magi's gifts, associating myrrh, nuptial wooing in the Song of Songs, and 
the embalming of Christ's body (Twomey 2013b). 

The Christmas cycle features in many late-medieval poems, including 
the lengthy Vita Christi by fray Íñigo de Mendoza (1422-92), as well as 
Montesino's poems. Mendoza's poem dates from about 1467. Mendoza 
removed the censured comparison of Enrique IV with Herod (Severin 2005: 
246; 2007: 225-27); his poem covers the Christmas cycle: Annunciation, 
Incarnation, Visitation (Severin 2007; 2014: 29—74). Writing at the request 
of the abbess of St Elizabeth convent, Toledo, he praises Mary's birth- 
giving in Coplas del parto de la Virgin: 


jOh qué buen parto de dama 
sin dolores y sin cama 
y de fijo que se llama 
el redentor prometido! 
(Rodríguez Puértolas 1987: 225-36) 


[O what a good birth-giving a lady had / without bed nor pain / bearing the son / called the 
promised Redeemer.] 


Montesino believed birth-giving to be appropriate for nuns interested in 
domestic birth rituals. He regularly addresses Christ's Nativity. His /n 
nativitate begins with popular song, given a religious twist: 


Si dormís, esposo, 
de mí más amado 
—no, que de tu gloria 
estó desvelado. 
(Rodríguez Puértolas 1987: 227—30) 


[If you are sleeping, / my most beloved husband, / —No, for by your glory / I am kept awake.] 


Montesino's dialogue between Mary, Joseph, and the narrator, suggests a 
Christmas play performed in the convent (Severin 2014: 107). Montesino 


dedicated other Christmas poems to birth-giving, to the Visitation, to the 
Nativity, to the Magi, and to Exile in Egypt (Rodríguez Puértolas 1987: 
232-36; 230-32; 236-38). 

Ducal and royal courts commissioned dramas for principal feasts and 
some of these address their patrons directly. Juan del Encina, poet and 
musician, penned several Christmas plays, for the Nativity, La natividad de 
nuestro Salvador, and Epiphany, Auto de los Reyes Magos. In the Auto, the 
Magi memorialize their encounter with Mary, enabling spectators to 
contemplate the Epiphany. Mary ponders and remembers events, as Encina 
blends Luke's verses about losing Jesus into Matthew's Epiphany (2:1-12): 


Todo aquesto conservava 
aquesta Virgen preciosa 
y en su coragon guardava 
y en esto sempre pensava 
sin pensar en otro cosa [...]. 
(Encina 1978: 74, lines 241—45) 


[All this that precious Virgin retained / and held in her heart / and she always thought on this / 
without thinking of anything else.] 


Gil Vicente (1465-1536), Encina's near-contemporary, was commissioned 
to write an Auto de los Reyes Magos for a queen. It features shepherds, a 
friar, and a knight, accompanying the Magi (Vicente 1975: 25—42). The 
Magi arrive at the play's end, singing Mary's praises: “cuando la Virgen 
bendita lo parió, / todo el mundo lo sintió' [When the blessed Virgin gave 
birth / the whole world took note] (1975: 55). Vicente's Auto de la sibila 
Casandra [On the Sybil Cassandra] was performed in 1513 for Eleanor of 
Viseu (1458-1525), queen-consort of Portugal, at a monastery in Xabregas. 
It presents all nature collaborating to laud Mary's beauty: 


Las riberas y verduras 
y frescuras 

pregonan su hermosura; 
la nieve, la su blancura, 
limpia y pura 

más que todas criaturas; 
lirios, flores y rosas 
muy preciosas 

procuran de semejalla, 
y en el cielo no se halla 
estrella más lumiosa. 


(Vicente 1975: 61, lines 549—559) 


[The riverbanks, greenery, and oases proclaim her beauty; / snow acclaims her whiteness, 
clean and pure, above all created things, / lilies, flowers, and roses try to match her / and, in the 
sky, no star shines brighter.] 


Late-medieval dramatists contributed carols, songs of the Sybil, or shepherd 
songs to the Christmas cycle (Gómez 2005; Knighton 2015). Lucas 
Fernández (1474—1541), cantor at Salamanca Cathedral, composed two 
Christmas plays: Egloga o Farsa del Nascimiento de Nuestro Redemptor 
[Eglogue of the Birth of Our Redeemer] and Auto o Farsa del Nascimiento 
de Nuestro Senor Jesu Christo [On the Birth of Our Lord] first published in 
1514 (Fernández 1514; 1976: 165-87, 188—210). Songbooks and the plays 
they contain preceded dramatists' own collections (Bustos Tauler 2014). 
Fernández wrote dramas, incorporating song and dance, for the Duke and 
Duchess of Alba at Christmas and other festivities. Each ends on a 
villancico praising Mary. One echoes Ave maris stella: 


Vimos a Maria 
muy noble doncella 
que ansí reluzía 
como clara estrella. 
(Fernández 1976: 209, lines 589—92) 


[We saw Mary, / most noble lady / shining / like a bright star.] 


MARY IN THE ÉASTER CYCLE 


One of the earliest laments occurs in Berceo's El duelo de la Virgin (Duelo) 
[The Virgin's sorrow]. A dialogue between St Bernard and Mary recounts 
the Passion from Mary's perspective. Her long lament to Christ parallels 
their suffering (st. 73). She pleads for death (st. 75), claiming ‘Fijo siempre 
oviemos yo e tuuna vida’ [Son, you and I always shared one life-blood] 
(Berceo 1975: 28, line 78a). After the death of Christ, sorrow suspends her 
senses: 


Miémbrente las mis lágremas tantas como yo vierto, 
los gemidos qe fago ca non son en cubierto; 

tu penas e yo lacdro non fablo bien en cierto, 

qe tuélleme la fabla el dolor grant sin tiento. 


(Berceo 1975: 38, st. 145) 


[Remember all my tears / the groans I give for they are not hidden / you suffer and I am torn 
apart; / Truly, I cannot speak, / for great sorrow has robbed me of speech.] 


Berceo's Duelo intercalates a beautiful canticle, Eya Velar, two full 
centuries before any other lament. Cátedra (2001: 299—444) compares 
Passion poems by major poets at the Catholic Monarchs’ court: 
Comendador Román (Coplas de la pasión con la Resurrección [Verses on 
the Passion to the Resurrection], Diego de San Pedro, Pasión trobada 
[Passion in verse], Ambrosio Montesino, 7ratado de la vía y penas que 
Cristo llevó a la cumbre de Gólgota [Story of the pains Christ bore to 
Golgotha], and Íñigo de Mendoza, Coplas de la cena [Verses on the Last 
Supper]. ? 

For Encina, Mary's suffering, as she contemplates his Passion, is like 
Christ's: 


Dolor qual nunca se vio 
dolor sin tener segundo 
qe por redemir el mundo, 
quien nos hizo padeció 
sentiste lo quél sintió 
y su pasión fue la tuya [...]. 
(Encina 1978: 77, lines 37-42)! 6 


[Such sorrow was never seen before, / sorrow without equal / suffered by the one who made 
the world to redeem it. / You felt what he felt and his suffering was yours]. 


Fernández evokes Mary's sorrows in a villancico in his Auto de la pasión. 
Her heart breaks: ‘ya comienga su coraçón / a quebrarse de pasion’ [Now 
her heart begins / to break with suffering] (226, lines 476—77). Fernández 
exemplifies Mary's sorrow through the bestiary. She is a ‘leona parida’ 
[newly delivered lioness], weeping over her dead embryos. She is like the 
swan and its final song. 

It is indisputable that the Vita Christi Passion cycle fascinated readers 
(Whinnom 1963a, b; Hauf 1987). Graphic descriptions of Christ's Passion 
became best sellers in print, particularly in Aragon. Joan Roís de Corella's 
(1435-97) Lo quart (1998), the Passion section of his four-part translation 
of Ludolph of Saxony's Vita Christi, led the way in 1495. Following 
Ludolph's structure, Roís de Corella (1998: fol. 64r) begins Mary's lament: 
ʻO fill, dolçor de la mia vida’ and continues with Mary's words that she 


would prefer to die with her son: ‘puix la cosa que yo mes desige es morint 
ab tu e per tu acompanyarte' [O son, sweetness of my life; since I most 
desire to die with you and, through you, accompany you]. He composed 
several prose and verse religious pieces, although, until recently, critics 
valued his poetry little (Badia 1989: 145). 

The first Catalan life of Christ, the Vida de Jesucrist, by Francesc 
Eiximenis (c.1327—1409), Franciscan confessor to the Aragonese royal 
family, treats Christ's conception scientifically. Mary's role was supplying 
untainted blood to form the embryo: 


es en Natzaret concebut de mare aprés deu sobirament sancta e uota tostemps uerge ans del 
part per uirtut del sant sperit e aprés que la uerge hac al concebiment consentit per obra del 
sant sperit lo preciós cors de Jhesu Crist stech format della pus neta sanch que era en ella e 
en aquell petit cors forma lo sant sperit e crea ànima plena de gràcia e de uirtuts e de tot don 
spiritual a ell pertanyant. 


(Eiximenis c. 1403: MS 459, fol. 24v) 


[He was conceived in Nazareth of a mother of sovereign holiness after God and vowed to 
remain a virgin before and after giving birth by virtue of the Holy Spirit and, after the Virgin 
had consented to the conception, by the Holy Spirit the tiny precious body of Christ was 
formed from her purest blood and in that little body the Holy Spirit formed and created a 
soul full of grace, virtues, and all his spiritual gifts.] 


At the Passion, Eiximenis's Mary utters a short lament, railing against 
Christ's death: ‘Ho mort tan cruel e com goses matar la font de uida’ [O 
most cruel death, how dare you kill the fount of life] (fol. 212v). 

Villena's laments take Mary's sorrow to another level. Mary faints with 
anguish on three occasions. She first laments Christ's words ‘I thirst’: 


O senyor! y tan nafrada restà la mia anima, tan com viva sia, vehent vós morir en tan 
extrema pobrea, que de l'aygua que haveau creat e tan abundosment ne fartau a totes les 
creatures, vós, Senyor meu, passeu tanta fretura en cars de extrema necessitat! 


(Villena 1916: II.396) 


[O Lord, and so wounded is my soul, and, as though cut to the quick, seeing you die in such 
extremes of poverty that the water you created in such abundance might not be in short 
supply for your created beings, you, my Lord, went through such scarcity in extreme need.] 


Villena's Virgin laments when she contemplates the body of her son 
hanging dead (Villena 1916: III.64—7; Cortijo Ocaña 2014; Twomey 2014). 
The most powerful lament evokes the elements. Laments were familiar to 
Villena's contemporaries (Garcia Sempere 2002: 153—66; 2019: 230-46). 


To partner the joys tradition, Mary's seven sorrows begin 
commemorating the Passion (Whinnom 1960; Severin 2000). Just as poems 
from the Christmas cycle foretell the Passion, so the sorrows tradition 
evokes the Christmas cycle. San Pedro's Siete angustias begins with 
Christ's Presentation in the Temple (Luke 2:22) and getting lost in 


Jerusalem (Luke 2:41).! It is only with the third sorrow that San Pedro 
begins Passion events: the news of Christ's via crucis, the Crucifixion, 
Descent, Burial, and, finally, leaving the tomb. In the seventh sorrow, he 
contemplates Mary's deep distress on leaving: ‘pensemos que sentirías / 
quando de alli te partiesses’ [let us think what you will feel when you depart 
from there] (st. 41). San Pedro's Siete angustias incorporates interventions 
by the narrator. Its dramatic style is innovative (Severin 2014: 28). Similar 
dramatization occurs in Salzedo's Coplas a la quinta angustia de Nuestra 
Senora [Verses on Our Lady's fifth sorrow] (Castillo 2004: I.285—95), a 
blend of narrative, observation by the auctor-narrator, and lament of the 
Virgin. 

Gómez Manrique, at the request of his wife, Juana de Mendoza (1425— 
93), developed the Siete cuchillos de dolor [Seven daggers of sorrow].!? It 
begins with the Presentation in the Temple, Simeon's prophecy, and Jesus 
lost in the Temple, adding Exile in Egypt, blending Christmas events into 
the Passion. The Passion begins with the arrest of Christ and ‘Mother, 
behold your son'. Christ's Descent from the Cross and his Entombment 
complete the sorrows. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief overview of Marian literature in medieval Spain gathers evidence 
from miracle collections, focusing on typologies, pilgrimage, and witness 
from other faiths. It discusses principal Marian hymns, canticles, and 
antiphons, together with their Castilian glosses and draws attention to 
poetry competitions on Marian doctrine. 

Fifteenth-century songbooks are an important repository of plays, 
versified lives of Christ, joys poems, and popular hymns. Songbooks 
include Mary's praises, ‘loores’, ‘lahors’, or poems of praise, a related 
tradition to the joys. The earliest is Berceo's Loores, praising both joyful 


and sorrowful events in Mary's life. Berceo's poetry includes miracles, 
lament, and vernacular hymns. 
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CHAPTER 24 


HE ANNUNCIATION FROM 
LUKE TO THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


A Cultural History 


GARY WALLER 


Many modern New Testament scholars now view the conception and 
birthing stories as late additions to what became the canonical Gospel of 
Luke; further, there is a fair consensus among New Testament scholars that 
the Annunciation narrative was arguably not intended as history but was 
rather a theologoumenon, an extended parabolic narrative of the fulfilment 
of God's purposes, reflecting the hopes and aspirations of its early 
audiences rather than historical events. Nevertheless, a distinctive mark of 
orthodox exegesis, continuing until the Enlightenment (and beyond) was 
that the Annunciation story did record an actual historical event, a 
miraculous intervention into human history. 

Especially after the doctrinal pronunciations of the Councils of Nicaea 
and Chalcedon, the Annunciate Virgin became one of the most popular 
Madonnas of medieval devotion; representations of the Annunciation were 
among the most popular medieval devotional motifs, with the details of the 
scene providing an approved model of prayer: the Virgin kneeling at a 
prayer desk and Gabriel's words, Ave gratia plena Dominus tecum, which 
were frequently spelt out within the visual representation. Among the 


common medieval devotions were the seven Joyful Mysteries of the Virgin, 
the Annunciation being the first. Mary was hailed as the ‘new Eve’, an 
invented tradition that countless medieval devotions, lyrics, plays, epics, as 
well as theological treatises, argued, sang, or intoned. ‘Eva’ becomes 
triumphantly reversed to ‘Ave’ in history’s ‘fortunate fall’, metaphorically 
impregnated per aurum, as her ears listened to Gabriel’s words, Mary 
reversed Eve’s listening to Satan’s. 

Tina Beattie comments that, in evaluating the Marian tradition, ‘the 
cultural and devotional heritage—art and music, liturgy and popular piety— 
may give more comprehensive insight’ than ‘official doctrines and 
theological arguments’ (Beattie 2008: 4). Essential to reinforcing such 
doctrines in medieval popular culture were visual representations, including 
relics, painted walls, statues, images, in stone, wood, or stained glass, in 
churches and chapels, in a corner tabernacle, engravings, or books of hours. 
Yet despite its universality, a recurring anxiety frequently erupted that the 
Annunciation scene might be misread and ‘mis-seen’. Scopophiliac 
pleasures have been controversial throughout Christian history: frequent 
upsurges of iconophobia were built on suspicion of visual pleasure unless 
properly approved or supervised. Both Judaism and Islam maintained rigid, 
though never total, prohibitions on visual representations of the sacred; 
Christian attitudes were more ambivalent, sometimes bursting into 
iconoclasm but largely settling for supervision rather than suppression. In 
the Eastern Church, John of Damascus’s eighth-century treatise defending 
holy images justified the use of icons: while depictions of God were 
forbidden, the doctrine of the Incarnation, the Divine Word becoming flesh, 
made visualizations of the Annunciation acceptable. In the West, Gregory 
the Great ruled that what writing does for the literate, a picture could do for 
the illiterate, thus reinforcing not only how the scene occurred, but an even 
more elemental level, that it actually occurred within human history and, by 
extension—especially through the deliberate anachronism of current 
fashion, terminology, or contemporary references—was alive in the present. 
Visual representations were further encouraged by the evocative invented 
tradition that Luke was not only a scribe (and a physician) but also a painter 
who represented the Virgin, from life, in both text and picture. Typical is 
Vasari’s version (1565), painted for the Florentine artists’ chapel, in which 
Mary leans over Luke’s canvas as if directing or correcting his 
representation. 


Medieval artists were thus ‘professional visualiser[s] of the holy stories’ 
(Baxendall 1988: 44), urging the faithful to absorb the message of, and 
directly participate in, the miraculous story. Hundreds of representations of 
the Annunciation repeat motifs derived from the Lukan narrative; in 
addition, many incorporate allusions to the Crucifixion or Resurrection, 
thus providing an evocative image that compressed the whole narrative of 
salvation. Mary was typically depicted as humble and receptive, often 
reading a prophetic text; the angel could stand, sit, or kneel. There might be 
a dove representing the Holy Spirit and some representative of the deity, 
usually in an upper corner. There might be brief glimpses of a garden, as in 
Fra Angelico's celebrated San Marco frescos, representing typologically 
both Eden and the hortus conclusus of Mary; windows were frequently 
depicted as penetrated by light without breaking, stressing the fenestrum 
crystallanum, Mary's intact hymen miraculously penetrated by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Viewers were thus ideologically positioned to recreate in their minds and 
emotions an approved reading of the scene's meaning and exclude 
alternatives as heretical (and virtually unthinkable). But crucial to the 
cultural history of the Annunciation is how popular culture was not only 
guided to reinforce orthodox doctrine but, because both verbal description 
and visual representation might easily evoke in audiences desires that might 
not be entirely conscious or controllable, it could lead to inappropriately 
embroidered or even deviant interpretations. Paintings, poems, or plays 
might easily stray from orthodoxy, and it is, indeed, marginal texts that 
often voice a culture's ‘not-saids’ or ‘barely-saids’, with a variety of 
potentially emergent stories percolating beneath the cultural surface. 
Inherent in the process of representation itself 1s the potential for opening 
multiple possibilities of interpretation: just as all stories are to some extent 
about story-telling, visual representations are partly about the making of art 
and inevitably contain an excess of potential signification. Such mysteries 
so central to the faith were closely policed by ‘strategies of containment’ 
(Ehrman 2006: 385), in effect an assumed code designed to guide faithful 
Christians' understanding, derived from the Church authorities, and 
dutifully internalized by artists. Despite centuries of ecclesiastical vigilance, 
there was therefore inherent in the artistic ‘re-tellings’ of the Annunciation a 
potential latitude that opened up multiple possibilities of meaning. 


At what historical point did such possibilities of variant interpretations 
start to surface? The early medieval iconographic tradition represented by, 
say, the Siennese artist Simone Martini's rendering of the Annunciation now 
in the Uffizi (1328), powerfully freezes the scene into an image without any 
sense of a specific setting apart from its liturgical and devotional context. 
But gradually, spasmodically from the twelfth century on, representations 
make gestures towards evoking a particular location. Mary may be 
accompanied by symbols of domestic activities appropriate to her modesty 
and humility, like praying, sewing, or spinning, and so there may be a 
spindle, yarn, or prayer desk. By the fifteenth century, especially in 
Flanders, more attention was being given to setting and to accompanying 
domestic or communal minutiae such as pots, fires, chairs, or even details 
appropriate for Mary's bedchamber. She is being moved closer to what 
viewers would recognize as their own world, a characteristic for which 
fifteenth-century Netherland painters like Van Eyck or Memling became 
renowned across Europe. These more naturalistic details were usually 
reassuringly accompanied by items with traditional associations (lilies, 
roses, backdrops of Adam and Eve, a closed gate, door, or curtain, all 
signifying Mary's virginity; light entering the room, with or without the 
rays coming directly from a supernatural source), thus combining the 
emerging naturalism with the reassuringly traditional iconographic 
tradition. 

There was also an increasing realism in the depiction of the Virgin 
herself. Rather than a humble (let alone poor and illiterate) girl from 
Roman-occupied Palestine, Mary was often dressed elaborately, as queen 
and empress, with jewels and rich fabrics, reflecting not the Gospel but the 
Protevangelium in which she is accorded royal or noble birth, but more 
specifically the recognizable contemporary world. By the fifteenth century, 
most artists dressed their Virgins in the high fashion of their own period. 
Along with such deliberately anachronistic fashion details there were 
frequently architectural or decorative settings expressing the domestic 
splendour of one destined to become Queen of Heaven, reflecting the status 
or aspirations of patrons, who sometimes might appear in the work, either 
in or out of the frame. These signs of alternative ways did not fully emerge 
until the late fifteenth century, when in a variety of arts and popular cultural 
forms like the ubiquitous community dramas, we can see the beginnings of 


a clearly identifiable degree of what eventually became a more radical 
demystification. 

While paintings and other visual representations may have provided the 
most direct trigger of multiple responses to the Annunciation scene, verbal 
depictions and dramatized enactments were also potentially effective 
prompts for stimulating variations in interpreting the scene. Typically, 
poems on the Annunciation simply attempt to re-tell the story, taking details 
from both Luke and the Protevangelium tradition: Mary ‘full of grace’, pure 
and obedient, with the contrast with Eve and fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecies frequently mentioned. Mary thus provides a model for her 
humility, submissiveness, and readiness to serve. Some poems imagine the 
speaker addressing Mary directly, as if in wonder or prayer; in others, she is 
praised or petitioned; some are lyrical, others more sombre as they 
anticipate the sorrowing mother of the Crucifixion, which is often held to be 
prefigured in the Annunciation itself. But many poems re-cast the Virgin as 
a courtly or other literary ideal, again opening the scene to multiple 
interpretations. 

Likewise in the popular drama of the late Middle Ages: Annunciation 
plays, common across Europe, invited their audiences to see the enactment 
of the Annunciation mystery and, like Mary herself, to ponder it in their 
hearts. But the modes of presentation and possible responses were multiple. 
Some used elaborate stage effects for Gabriel's descent to Mary, including 
pulleys, accompanying music, and in a number of cases, the use of flames. 
In Florence, Brunelleschi designed sets for Annunciation plays in the 
Basilica of the Annunziata that included elaborate flying machines. In one, 
‘a fire comes down from God ... rising up again in flames, with the fires 
subsiding when Gabriel returns to Heaven'; another was described by 
Isabella d'Este as having the sky opening up to show the descent of Gabriel 
between pillars in a cloud, as in so many Renaissance Annunciation 
paintings (Phillips-Court 2011: ch. 1). 

Annunciation scenes in English medieval drama are particularly 
intriguing for the ways they open up variant readings. The *N-Town' plays, 
an East Anglian collection probably made available for staging in individual 
scenes by local groups or travelling players, includes an interspersed 
composite ‘Mary Play’ which includes the apocryphal stories of Mary's 
conception and upbringing by her parents, Joachim and Anna, her 
presentation in the temple, the Parliament of Heaven which meets to initiate 


Gabriel's visit, the Annunciation scene itself, and the betrothal to Joseph 
and his doubts or ‘troubles’ about her. Using material from both Luke and 
Pseudo-Matthew, and elaborating the scenes for dramatic effect, the Mary 
Play stresses the Virgin's special status, her self-denial, obedience, and her 
sexual purity, manifested, in the approved tradition, as a renunciation of the 
complexities of ordinary human sexuality (Waller 2011: 62—79). But it is in 
the dramatic elaborations that we see multiple interpretations emerging or 
implied. Many Annunciation plays were prefaced by scenes in Heaven in 
which God debates, as if in committee, with the other members of the Holy 
Trinity about man's disobedience, and decides to dispatch Gabriel to inform 
Mary of her salvatory role. The York Annunciation play opens with a 
‘Doctor’ (of Theology) expounding to the audience the truths of the 
Christian reading of history: mankind ‘bidand in blysse’ but *puute oute fro 
paradys’, until God decides to send his Son, ‘to take Kynde of mankyn / In 
a mayden full mylde'. In order to out-smart Satan, the chosen *mayden' is 
to be married discretely, an echo of a common second-century explanation 
of why the virginal conception was kept secret and why, in the Christian (as 
opposed to the Islamic) version of the story, the role of a husband is 
important. The Doctor gives the typological background: Isaiah’s ‘virgin’ 
prophecy, the Lukan genealogy, and its culmination: ‘Thus of Cristis 
comyng may we see / How sainte Luke spekis in his gospel: / Fro God in 
heven sent, sais he, / An aungell is named Gabriell, / To Nazareth in 
Galale'. He concludes with a warning to the audience to ‘take hede, all that 
will here'. The play itself continues this orthodox interpretation of the 
Annunciation event, stressing Mary's mildness and willingness to humble 
herself: *Be done to me of all manere / Thrugh thy worde als thou hast 
saide’ (Davidson 2011: 114). The scene itself is given only fifty lines; but 
160 lines are given to the scene's prologue to impress its true meaning upon 
the audience, but it also registers some anxiety that the truth of revelation 
might be distorted. 

The Coventry Pageant of the Shearers and Taylors follows the same 
pattern, but instead has a prologue by the prophet Isaiah to reinforce the 
typological reading of the virginal conception. The Chester version 
similarly brings in an Expositor to stress what should be faithfully learnt; as 
in York, the Annunciation scene itself is likewise given relatively brief 
treatment. Joseph's doubts are compressed into fifty lines. Interestingly, that 
scene occurs after Mary's visit to Elizabeth; Elizabeth introduces Joseph, 


and remains present while he voices his doubts and is reassured by the 
angel. The Wakefield Annunciation Play stands slightly aside. It opens not 
with a ‘Doctour’ but God himself; predictably he provides the correct 
interpretation of the scene that follows, but the speeches contain an unusual 
level of human anxiety, a note that is almost certainly not deliberate but 
comes through as the writer tackles the challenge of putting divine 
discourse into human language. As a consequence, the play's tone is not 
completely under control. The lines given to Gabriel may easily be read as 
flirtatious; nor is Mary entirely meek, demanding somewhat directly of 
Gabriel, ‘What is thi name?’ She then, more decorously, affirms her 
commitment to her unbroken ‘madynhede’; Gabriel, addressing her as 
‘madame’, assures her that ‘thi madynhede shall never spyll, / Bot ay be 
new’ (Towneley Cycle 2010: 105). Such occasional tonal slippages suggest 
why the authorities were sometimes uneasy about representations of divine 
mysteries: as soon as character and motive, basic ingredients of a 
dramatization, are explored, the likelihood of misinterpretation enters. 
Towards the end of the Middle Ages, therefore, we can see a gradual but 
major cultural shift occurring in representations of the Annunciation—not 
just greater ‘realism’ but a particular shift in visual representation that 
intensifies the possibility of multiple readings. Such a development is 
intensified by the use of both single and multiple point perspective, which 
was to change not just the visual depiction of the Annunciation but all 
representation. Perspective was a technical and aesthetic breakthrough that, 
as much as the discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo, eventually helped 
change the way Europeans henceforth viewed the natural world. It provided 
an evocative way of extending the apparent depth of the scene, a more 
varied form of setting and, especially when multi-point perspective was 
used, could convey the mysterious boundary between infinity and 
temporality. Lorenzetti’s (1344) appears to have been the first Annunciation 
to place the scene in a consciously rigorous geometric space, but the 
traditional iconographic style is maintained with ribbons of dialogue issuing 
from Gabriel’s and Mary’s mouths: Gabriel’s reassurance of Non est 
impossibile apud Deum omne verbum and Mary’s dutiful Ecce Ancilla 
Domini. By the 1470s, when Leonardo and Botticelli are producing their 
Annunciations, their figures move comfortably in the new unified space. 
Perspective thus became the accomplice of the authority of the Church. But 


perspective had unanticipated revolutionary impact as the apparent realism 
of the scene posed problems for the traditional reading of the scene. 

As well, once again from the fifteenth century, annunciate Virgins 
become more physically attractive. The annunciate Virgins of the late 
fifteenth century are increasingly closer to real women and conversant, 
leading to speculation regarding the *miraculous' nature of impregnation 
and, by extension, the whole scene. In many paintings a viewer's response 
is potentially eroticized by changing the venue of the scene to a bedroom; 
some deliberately use a ‘uterine perspective’, whereby the viewer's gaze is 
directed by the lines of perspective converging at or disappearing into the 
Virgin's womb (Moffit 2008: 170—81). The Virgins are thus sexualized, a 
charge levelled repeatedly by Lollards and eventually in Protestant attacks 
on what was seen as the sexualization of the medieval Church (Waller 2011: 
ch. 2). 

An extremely sensitive aspect of the Annunciation story from the earliest 
times was the mechanism by which the Virgin was impregnated. 
Exegetically, it was handled by a selective reading of the Lukan metaphor 
of ‘overshadowing’. Visual representations of the scene avoid physical, let 
alone sexual, suggestiveness about what is happening in the Virgin's body. 
Some stressed that conception occurred by sight, with Gabriel directing his 
eyes into Mary's, but the most popular symbol chosen to represent the 
moment of impregnation became the flying dove representing the Holy 
Spirit speeding towards Mary as she is approached by Gabriel. In the 
iconographic tradition carnality could be excluded or at least allegorized, 
but the more realistic the depiction of the Virgin, the more likely it was that 
sexualized responses could develop. 

Even before the explicit onslaught of the Reformation's attacks on the 
alleged sexualization of images of the Virgin and the parallel decree by the 
Council of Trent to simplify representations of religious personages, we see 
a rising uneasiness among ecclesiastical authorities concerning religious 
images. Iconophobia was never far from the surface, especially as the 
various cults of the Virgin reached remarkable, even ecstatic heights during 
the fifteenth century, both in ordinary devotions and in contemporary 
mystical developments. The rosary, which was to excite such intense 
Protestant dislike following the Reformation, was championed by the 
papacy and church authorities in the late fifteenth century. As the mood for 
reform of the Church gathered pace, the propriety of imagery once again 


came into sharp focus. The most blatant expression of unease about 
representation was the coup staged in late fifteenth-century Florence by 
Savonarola, which culminated in the famous ‘bonfire of vanities’. The 
radical preacher accused painters of dressing the Virgin inappropriately 
instead of as a humble girl: asking whether they believed the Virgin Mary 
dressed like a whore. In the wrong hands and in a changing visual and 
philosophical environment ‘the sacred could so easily become the 
sacrilegious' (Ferrie 2011: 6). 

What we therefore see in representation, broadly concetved—in 
illustration, poem, or play—as the early modern world approached (as we 
know in hindsight) was therefore the emergence not just of alternative 
readings of the scene, but a new way of characterizing its representations, 
whether in the wide-ranging empiricism of Netherlands painters or the more 
strictly geometric perspectivism of Italy. The traditional reading of the 
Annunciation scene is nowhere questioned on explicit theological or 
historical grounds; the power of the traditional reading is backed by the 
authority of the Church and its hold over the human imagination and 
fantasy production are still too strong for alternatives to emerge except 
indirectly. The iconographic tradition had therefore been safer in that the 
approved emotions like humility, passivity, and obedience could be encoded 
without disruption. The more realistic the depiction became, the greater 
would be the temptation to judge the Virgin in terms of the behaviour of 
‘real’ women. 

Then came the Reformation. In considering the cultural history of the 
Annunciation story in the period of upheaval between the Reformation and 
the Enlightenment, the overwhelming continuity of the traditional beliefs 
must be stressed. As Protestants pared away medieval Marian festivals and 
devotions, the Annunciation was left untouched—except the occasional 
relabelling of the feast day as the Annunciation of Christ, not to Mary—and 
reformers did not challenge the traditional historical interpretation. Yet, if 
we jump forward three hundred years, writing in the 1830s in his Life of 
Jesus, David Strauss could look back on two centuries of scholarship, and 
remark on the implausibility of the ‘supernaturalistic’ explanation of the 
story (1860: 558, 578). Since Strauss’s time—with earlier anticipations 
from the seventeenth century—the historicity of Gabriel’s appearance to 
Mary has been increasingly called into question by modern New Testament 
scholars. Here I try to trace the start of that major cultural transition. 


Regardless of their underlying agreement about the story's historicity, 
Protestants and Catholics did argue over the Annunciation's angelic 
greeting and Mary's merits. The words of the angel in Jerome's version had 
sunk deeply into the cultural unconscious of the West, reinforced, as I have 
suggested, by countless visual expressions. For Catholics, Gabriel’s 
salutation implied that Mary herself was full of grace; Protestants argued, 
however, that she was given favour from God in her obedience, thus 
avoiding any sense she was worthy through her own merit. The key 
transitional figure was Erasmus whose translation of Gabriel's greeting to 
Mary was distinctively different from Jerome's. Rejecting the phrase that 
had for centuries been institutionalized in the Ave Maria, Erasmus’ Mary 
was gratiosa, not gratia plena, ‘gracious’ rather than ‘full of grace’. 
Erasmus's versions of the key verses linking the Annunciation and 
Magnificat, 1:38 and 1:48, have a similar emphasis on Mary's humility and 
God's overwhelming power. Erasmus interprets the Greek /apeinosin as 
humilitatem, ‘lowliness’ rather than just ‘humility’, and again stresses 
divine favour not the Virgin's inherent grace. Luther translated the angelic 
greeting not by voll Gnade (full of grace) but as holdselige (lovely and 
gracious). In the Annunciation, Mary herself ‘ascribes all to God's grace, 
not to her merit'. For though she was without sin, yet that grace was far too 
great for her to deserve it. In his commentary on the Magnificat (1522) 
Luther stresses that while God employs the humble and obedient Mary as 
the voice of prophecy, nevertheless He works through Christ without any 
human merit or cooperation. Luther depicts Mary as an ordinary humble 
woman, whose parents were 'poor, despised, and lowly', and certainly not a 
goddess, let alone Queen of Heaven: ‘She gives nothing: God gives all’. 
Mary regards herself as “uniquely unworthy’; she ‘draws all of the attention 
toward God’. It is “not she who is praised, but God's grace to her is 
praised'. She was given favour only from God in her obedience (Rundell et 
al. 2015: 21—79). Calvinists tended to play down Mary's role further; for 
Calvin, God reveals to Mary that she 1s elect, but she is a secondary figure, 
strictly subordinate to her son who alone is ‘full of grace’. In exile from 
Queen Mary's Catholic England, the Geneva Bible likewise thundered that 
the ‘grace’ or ‘favour’ accorded to the Annunciate Virgin was emphatically 
not for her merits, but only through God’s free mercy. 

For the Catholic Church, wrestling with the challenges of the Protestant 
Reformation, the Council of Trent (1545—63) reiterated the centuries-old 


dogmas: Mary was holy and free from sin by God's special creation; by 
calling her kecharitomene, gratia plena, full of grace, Gabriel 
acknowledged her as endowed with eternal perfection and endowed to 
intercede mankind. Trent also tackled one of the most insistent Protestant 
criticisms concerning the place of sacred images in Christian devotion; 
images were, the Council reassured the Catholic faithful, a primary means 
by which empathy and piety could be developed, but they needed to be 
unambiguous and doctrinally orthodox. Trent also upheld the importance of 
unwritten traditions, thus sanctioning the stories in the Protevangelium and 
its derivatives (Waller 2015: 113-15). 

One result of Trent’s firm re-affirmations of traditional dogma and the 
appropriateness of images was an extraordinary flourishing of Marian 
devotion. The Annunciation plays a crucial though significantly changing 
role in that aggressive manifestation of Catholic revival. The writings of 
Pierre Berulle, Jean Eudes, and other French ‘mystics’ of the seventeenth 
century are characterized by a recurring, even obsessive, emphasis on the 
Virgin’s self-abasement; yet it is combined with celebration that, through 
Mary, the female principle is firmly, even gloriously, placed at the centre of 
salvation: ‘She is closer and more united with’ Jesus ‘while he is in her and 
is part of her’. ‘Being in her is like being in heaven’, Berulle exclaims; 
considering Mary’s pregnant body, we realize ‘there are wonders that are in 
the Virgin’ which are even ‘not in heaven’. Mary is ‘the grandest object ... 
and the rarest effect’ of God’s power; she possesses a grace that is ‘quite 
unique and belongs to her alone’. Mary’s role as Mother of God ‘signifies 
the presence of divinity within the very fibres of the material creation’, 
proclaims Berulle. She knows God’s secrets ‘since they take place in her’, 
and she accomplishes with God ‘in the Incarnation what he accomplishes 
alone in eternity’ (Thompson and Glendon 1989: 49, 159, 161, 164, 168, 
271). St John Eudes’s commentaries similarly combine Mary’s humility and 
exaltation. She exemplifies perfect feminine reticence in not revealing the 
‘tremendous mystery which exalted her to the highest pinnacle’, but her 
humility is combined with triumphant affirmations of her power and 
inherent grace: ‘She considered herself as being the last’ [of all creatures] 
‘even though she was in fact the first’. She is hailed as ‘Queen of all the 
angels and saints, even the damned and demons praise her’, and he affirms 
that Gabriel ‘does not say she will be but that she is full of grace’. She is 
therefore to be accorded ‘absolute and sovereign power in heaven, on earth 


and in hell’ and we can ‘almost say’ that she herself ‘has given greater 
things’ to God even ‘than she has received’ (Eudes 1921: 9, 44, 56, 62; 
1948: 21, 72, 217, 233). 

The tone of such accolades suggests how, in post-Tridentine Catholic 
devotion, the Annunciate Mary becomes revered primarily not just as the 
obedient and humble virgin so characteristic of medieval art and devotion; 
instead she is increasingly described and depicted in the light of more 
transcendent and powerful metaphors—as the Immaculate Virgin begotten 
before time, the triumphant Virgin of the Assumption, the victor of battles, 
scourge of heretics, Queen or Empress of Heaven, figurehead of the Church 
Triumphant, the Queen of Angels, and empress of the world and even of 
Hell. This militant and transcendent Mary is not a new creation, but the 
emphasis in theology, devotion, and representation makes a distinctive shift, 
in great part because of the threats of the Protestant Reformation, the fear of 
Muslim invasion, and eventually the rationalist suspicion of the miraculous 
voiced by Enlightenment scholars. 

We can trace such a shift in a variety of popular cultural forms. A 
favourite Catholic literary genre was a semi-fictional life of the Virgin. 
Typically, her humility at the Annunciation is noted but not dominant; 
rather, the overwhelming focus is on her power and authority as ‘Empress 
of the Universe’. Descriptions of the Annunciation scene itself generally 
have the slightly cloying tone of a genteel courtly romance. For instance, in 
Lucrezia Marinella’s quasi-biography (1602, in Haskins 2008), when 
Gabriel approaches Mary, he is described as ‘a most elegant and upright 
young man’, approaching a young virgin descended from a rich family of 
‘illustrious and royal blood’, who is ‘accustomed to seeing Angels on other 
occasions’. We are given a blazon of her childish charms—her bright tiara- 
like hair, her lips shining like cherubim wings, her cheeks trembling with 
‘the tenderness of milk and blood’, and the ‘whole of her glorious body’ as 
a ‘composition of ivory’. In an especially prurient detail, her father Joachim 
‘seemed to become younger’ as he lays out her clothing that ‘maternal 
prudence’ then wrapped around the child before offering her ‘milk’s 
sweetness, which gushed from the sources of her breast’. Mary’s extreme 
youth is emphasized (reaching the age of thirteen, she is required to marry, 
we are told), but since ‘young girls, who gave birth before they were 
married, had to be stoned’, like the heroine of a romance, she is threatened 
with violent death and must be belatedly rescued by the Angel’s message. 


Marinella's Annunciation scene shares in the overall melodramatic and even 
voyeuristic elaboration. Gabriel speaks of how she has ‘inflamed the heart’ 
of God, to which, in modesty, she ‘blushed deeply pink’, opened her 
‘beautiful lips’, so that God’s spirit ‘penetrated lightly through all the inner 
parts and bones of the happy young girl’. Marinella’s poems on the 
Annunciation likewise depict Mary blushing like ‘rosy dawn as she comes 
laughing down’, ‘strewing nectar and flowers from her breast and her hair’. 
Another Italian woman poet, Francesca Turina, writes a sonnet on the 
Annunciation as not only initiating human redemption but the restoration of 
women’s role to the ‘pristine dignity intended it for God’ (Cox 2011: 67, 
70). Such rhetorical idealizing flourishes are typical of Counter- 
Reformation popular Mariology (Haskins 2008: 73, 123, 146-62, 164-7, 
239). 

The exuberant theatricality characteristic of early modern Catholicism’s 
militant Marianism is also reflected in the popularity of another literary 
form, the biblical epic. Sannazaro's De Partu Virginis (1521—26) focuses on 
paraphrasing the Lukan narrative but includes multiple classical parallels. 
Mary emerges again as a romance heroine, a frightened young girl 
abandoned on the shore; Gabriel is a descending godlike figure who calms 
the raging seas: ‘pale and alone she stood, like a little maid who, gathering 
sea-shells on the sands of some small Aegean isle’ sees a ship sailing 
towards the shore and who, paralysed with terror, must ‘seek safety in 
flight’ (Greene 1963: 151—5; Nash 1996: 13). 

These epics are dramatic stories of heroic figures engaged in larger than 
life mythological episodes, characterized by parallels with classical epics, 
and depicting the world as a battleground between the forces of good and 
evil, the latter frequently identified with Protestant heresy—yjust as in 
equivalent Protestant epics the enemy is identified with papist idolatry. In 
English, the most celebrated Protestant example of the genre, belated and 
culturally anachronistic, is Milton’s Paradise Lost. Earlier, in his poem ‘On 
the Morning of Christ’s Nativity’, Milton gives us a typical Protestant de- 
centring of the Virgin at the Annunciation. There is no sense that the Virgin 
is the high point of creation, as the Catholic epics celebrate her. More 
aggressively, in Paradise Lost, Milton turns what he would see as idolatrous 
medieval hymns to the Virgin into types of the Fall, placing Catholic titles 
for the Virgin from the hymns Regina Coeli and Ave Maris Stella into 
Satan's praise of Eve (Gardiner 1994: 156—61). 


I turn now to the visual arts, perhaps today the most widely known (and 
variously admired or deplored) expressions of Counter-Reformation Marian 
devotion. It is there that we see most spectacularly the impact of the new 
enthusiasm and aggressiveness of early modern Catholicism, and most 
importantly in the present context, and probably without such an intention, 
the decentring of the Annunciation story in favour of the more dramatic and 
supernaturally oriented events of the Virgin's Immaculate Conception and 
Assumption. 

The Baroque—both an epoch and a complex of stylistic tendencies and a 
term which we can apply to both Catholic and Protestant culture—is an era 
when the new empirical history battles with multiple modes of 
fictionalizing as competing forms of knowledge and both get caught up in 
the overwhelmingly popular Baroque technique of hyperbole. Just as 
Baroque art is characterized by a combination of clear detail and 
exaggerated motion that we see in drama, sculpture, opera, and architecture, 
Baroque narrative revels in the contradictory, the coincidental, the 
preposterous. Reversals, discoveries, miracles are commonplace and were 
widely popularized by printing, engraving, and other forms of mass 
production and distribution (Maravall 1986: 81-8). The omnivalent 
hyperbolic conceits of Baroque religious art are ways of proving the 
contradictory and the impossible, designed to evoke amazement and 
wonder in an age in which residual cosmic correspondences are still 
adhered to but which are felt to be under threat. The Jesuits in particular 
grasped that images also needed to be easily reproduced, thus contributing 
to what the premier theorist of the Baroque, Jose Maravall, points to as a 
crucial characteristic of post-Tridentine Catholicism, its reliance on the 
serial production of kitsch, thousands of cheaply produced devotional aids, 
both verbal and pictorial on ‘an unprecedented quasi-industrial scale’ 
(Braider 2015: 42). The combination of multiplicity and hyperbole becomes 
a form of ideological intervention and a means by which as many as 
possible of the faithful (or, especially in the New World, the potential 
converts) could be encouraged to close the gap between concrete reality and 
desire, real and ideal (Maravall 1986; Waller 2017). 

Two Annunciations painted by Titian are indicative of the transformation 
of the scene in Catholic art. An early Titian in the Scuola Grande di San 
Rocco (1530) has the traditional Renaissance landscape and loggia 
background, its floor of black and white squares drawing the viewer’s gaze 


across the horizon to the inscrutable, silent figure of the Virgin, whose 
impenetrable mystery is emphasized by formal folding of hands over her 
upper body. By contrast, in a later rendition (1559-64, San Salvador, 
Venice), the Annunciation meeting of angel and Virgin is surrounded by 
violent invasive revelations from above that replace the serene horizontal 
balanced representations of the classical style. It involves a radically new 
presentation of sacred space, with a low horizon and the upper part of the 
painting filled with angels, within a dramatic spectacle of dark clouds, and 
flaming lights more familiar in representations of the Passion or, staying 
within Marian iconology, the Assumption of the Virgin into Heaven, a 
doctrine highlighted in the Catholic Counter-Reformation in defiance of 
Protestant rejection of the belief. The accompanying dove descends, 
surrounded by bursts of white, its violent trajectory becoming the focal 
point of the painting. The Virgin is agitated, as 1f caught unexpectedly, her 
posture reminiscent of the rape by Tarquin of Lucretia in Titian's painting of 
that scene. The figures in both paintings are observed, at a steep angle from 
below, so they look far above the ground, as if entering from another 
dimension, as if the earthly world in the painting and by extension the 
spectator is being overwhelmed by the diagonal sweep of Gabriel and his 
heavenly accompaniments (Waller 2015: 123-7). The painting stresses the 
dramatic, even apocalyptic, nature of the scene, in a style more 
characteristic of the Virgin's Assumption or her glories as Queen of Heaven. 

El Greco's Annunciation paintings, produced slightly later than Titian's, 
are similarly characterized by a distinctively Baroque visionary space, in 
which the protagonists are buffeted by supernatural cloud masses, hosts of 
angels, spiralling bursts of colour. No longer is the illusory space of the 
painting an extension of the viewer's physical reality; the space evokes 
rather a transcendent world impacting violently upon the settled world of 
the viewer. In an Annunciation painting for a seminary dedicated to the 
Incarnation, El Greco incorporated the traditional iconography of the 
angelic salutation and Mary reading—but combined it with a burst of angels 
and clouds, and swirling vivid colours to convey the ecstatic moment of 
conception. Once again, wonder, the attempt to reach an extra-rational level 
of response that would move the will to submission to the prevailing 
powers, whether the Church or the absolutist state (Waller 2015: 128). 
Among Protestant artists, by contrast, painting and sculpting in the shadow 
of spasms of iconophobia and more wary of what could interpreted as 


sliding into idolatry, most religious subjects are more restrained, and were 
less encouraged by both civil and religious authorities. 

Reformation controversies, then, opened up a variety of interpretations 
of the Annunciation scene, though still within the traditional paradigm of its 
being a miraculous historical event. Beneath the theological agreements and 
differences, however, over the next two hundred and more years a further 
major cultural shift occurred, and what for a millennium and a half had 
been seen as the historical account and celebration of the central event of 
God's intervention into human history, became caught up into that 
transition. Again, we can see what would be virtually unsayable starting to 
emerge and not just among elite philosophers but in the arts and other 
material practices. In both Catholic and Protestant Europe, early modern 
culture started to integrate traditional sacral elements into specifically 
human relationships and activities, undergoing a process that gradually 
detached them from transcendental origins. Patterns of the Annunciation 
appeared in secular works of art, as in effect, *quotations of sacred art in a 
secular tenor' as if what had once been unimpeachable signifiers of divine 
revelation now had to be found within the human. In one of the most telling 
inversions of icons and objects in European religious art, for instance, the 
Dutch abolished images of the Madonna from their churches, only to revive 
them in domestic scenes (Watson 2006: 167). Signs of such gradual dis- 
enchantment are particularly intriguing in the Protestant Netherlands in the 
paintings of Vermeer. We can read his young women beside windows with 
light streaming in on them as secularized references to the Annunciation. 
The sacred story, Kristeva's *before the word' experience, still provides the 
background, and the traditional motifs are still there: flowers of the 
enclosed garden, the table covers recalling the canopies that traditionally 
might separate Mary and Gabriel, a string of pearls a secular reminder of a 
rosary. The Annunciation pattern is seen most explicitly in Woman Reading 
a Letter at an Open Window (Dresden, Gemäldegalerie). There is no angel, 
no sense of the supernatural, but the arrival of the letter has captured its 
recipient and the painting’s viewers between two worlds. Above the 
woman, a secular Mary, there is an ominously swirling blank wall, 
darkening from light gold to brooding cloudiness as it rises to the ceiling— 
hiding, x-rays have revealed, a figure of Cupid that Vermeer painted out as 
if it would have made the eroticization of the scene too obvious—its 
threatening emptiness bare of the heavenly crowd of angels that a Counter- 


Reformation artist sucuh as Titian or El Greco would have presented as an 
affirmation of divine power. Its emptiness seems to suggest abandonment 
by heaven; as it rises behind the reader, an unsaid void, it seems subject 
only to the winds that swirl contradictorily from each side. And what the 
young woman sees in the windowpane is not an angel but the reflection of 
herself. She is engaged in contemplating the new self of the emerging 
secular world caught uneasily between enchantment and disenchantment. 
Vermeer has captured a singular moment of a culture in transition (Waller 
2015: 158-60). 

We get another glimpse of what is starting to occur in the ideological 
shifts of the period from the ways in which Shakespeare treats the 
Annunciation. In England, Annunciation plays, along with the rest of the 
community-based medieval cycle plays, disappeared under the pressure of 
Protestant protests against ‘blasphemous’ or ‘idolatrous’ representations of 
holy matters. Yet in a number of Shakespeare's plays the Annunciation is 
evoked as a pattern of experience dissociated from its doctrinal or historical 
origins as if it has become a powerful part of Western mythology but no 
longer an obligatory focus of doctrine, devotion, and belief. In Harnlet, 
Claudius and Polonius ‘loose’ Ophelia to Hamlet; she takes up the familiar 
posture of an isolated woman reading a book subject to a visit from a male 
figure. Ophelia's *orisons'—her posing in Annunciatory posture as a pious 
devotee with a prayer book—and Hamlet's quip about her getting to a 
nunnery, associate her with the lost Catholic world. Ophelia is addressed 
ironically as “gracious, so please you’; in the second Quarto, the reference 
is made more explicit by Polonius' remarking 'that show of such an 
exercise may colour / Your loneliness [or lowliness]’. 

It is a pattern repeated elsewhere in Shakespeare's plays. In Twelfth 
Night, Viola's first encounter with Olivia, posing as Cesario, also recreates 
an image of the Annunciation: Viola holds an olive branch and tells an 
apprehensive Olivia ‘his’ message concerns her ear only, and at Viola's 
second visit, Olivia commands that the garden gate be closed, thus creating 
a hortus conclusus. ‘My matter hath no voice, lady’, says ‘Cesario’, “but to 
your own most pregnant and vouchsaf'st ear’ (III. 1. 90—91). In Measure for 
Measure, Isabella's dedication to virginity and the ascetic convent life is 
interrupted by Lucio's salutation—his name perhaps echoing 'Luke'— 
adapting Gabriel’s words to Mary: ‘Hail virgin, if you be’ (I. iv. 16). Lupton 
points out that ‘Lucio’s annunciation is brought to fruition when a virgin 


named Mariana, who lives at ‘St Luke’s’ (II. 1. 265) becomes with the help 
of an Angel[o] a woman neither maid, wife, nor widow’ (1996: 113). In 
such scenes Shakespeare relies on the collective memory of his audience for 
recognizing the origin of his religious parodies. Such broad-ranging cultural 
immanentalizations of the Annunciation story show that alongside orthodox 
interpretations (and certainly not, to the faithful, replacing them) the 
Annunciation story emerges as one of the primal metaphorical patterns of 
human experience, less an historical ‘event’ and more a story with profound 
psycho-cultural roots. 

The Annunciation story in Luke’s Gospel leads directly into the story of 
Mary’s visit to her pregnant cousin Elizabeth and Mary’s canticle of the 
Magnificat, and in the seventeenth century new emphases in references to 
the Magnificat that show both the distinctions between Protestant and 
Catholic readings of the Annunciation scene and, in certain Protestant 
communities, a striking emphasis on women’s experience. We should not 
overlook the fact that, whether in the voice of Elizabeth (as some early 
manuscripts have it) or Mary, the Magnificat is spoken or sung by a woman. 
It is, after all, a woman, Beattie argues, who in the Annunciation scene is 
‘the first to know’, and next in the Magnificat ‘the first to articulate, the 
fullness of God's reconciling love’. ‘In the Magnificat’, she continues, “we 
hear Eve describing the world which she was created to share with Adam, 
to which she has been restored in Mary’ in the Annunciation. The canticle 
therefore, at least potentially, is a sign of what Beattie terms ‘deep 
resistance’ to the historical reluctance within Christendom to speak ‘of God 
in anything other than the language of fatherhood and masculinity’. Luke 
gives us ‘a narrative for and about women, in which women speak for 
themselves and proclaim their own salvation’ and through which 
‘androcentric and patriarchal structures’ that overwhelmingly dominated 
Christian history can conceivably be circumvented (Beattie 1999: 126; 
2002a: 71—2; 2002b: 168; 2003: 157). 

To what extent are such revelations explicit (or even pre-emergent, 
percolating beneath the cultural surface and only observable from a later 
period)? Even though the triumphal note of the Magnificat may give us a 
glimpse of a challenge to residual gender hierarchies that was likely present 
in some early Christian communities, nonetheless the prominence of 
women in the Early Church seems to have quickly diminished. While some 
of the apocryphal Gospels (notably the Gospel of Mary [Magdalen/) had 


elevated the leadership of women, others included episodes clearly written 
to keep them subordinate. Undoubtedly, one of the reasons the Magnificat 
was attributed (or re-assigned) to the Virgin, not to Elizabeth, as in some 
early manuscripts, was to stress Mary's exceptionalism and to discourage 
prophetic or even a speaking role for ‘ordinary’ women. 

Some hints of an early modern revaluation of the place of women in 
Christian communities can be seen in the way the Annunciation and 
Magnificat surface, however marginally, in seventeenth-century Protestant 
prophetic discourse. Throughout the Middle Ages and into the early modern 
period, there had developed a strong tradition of women's prophetic mystic 
and creative voices, often struggling against ecclesiastical authorities to 
express their ‘own’ voices. Yet where echoes of the Magnificat are found in 
their writings, they tend to stress the humility of the Virgin as handmaid 
rather than the triumph of a woman speaking forth. Following the 
Reformation, Protestant commentary on the Magnificat also highlights 
Mary's exemplary lowliness and humility. However, at least in some 
revolutionary circles in the English Civil War, a few women did turn to 
Mary's prophetic role in the Magnificat as a model of empowerment. 
Kristeva argues that one 'great exploit' of women in the Baroque era— 
which she sees in the Catholic Teresa of Avila but which can also be seen 
among radical Protestant women—was for the ‘owned’ female voice to 
move from humbly ‘feel[ing] rapture’ to where she could rather ‘tell it; to 
write it', to place 'the turbulence of desire in full view and in common' 
(Kristeva 2014a: 20, 35, 47). A number of Protestant women affirm their 
write to speak out through their ‘strength in weakness’, or, in the words of 
the Puritan prophet Sara Wight, despite being ‘an empty nothing creature’ 
like the Annunciate Virgin (Crawford 1993: 97). The Puritan seer Eleanor 
Davies looks towards the coming of a new age when the Lord will *put his 
word in [women's] Mouth. He powreth his spirit upon his handmaidens’ 
and ‘the rich’ will be ‘sent emptie away’ (Cope 1995: 2). In such examples, 
the strong and articulate Mary of the Magnificat is complementing (some 
might say challenging) the more humble figure of the Annunciate Virgin. 

Such sentiments remain marginal, but notwithstanding the overall cross- 
confessional consensus on the origins, historicity and many of the meanings 
of the Annunciation story, there were distinctive emergent emphases among 
(and within) both Catholic and Reformed readings that were helping to 
open fissures in that consensus, and to lay the basis for what Weber was 


famously, even if exaggeratingly, to term the  dis-enchantment 
(Entzauberung) of the medieval universe and its theological underpinnings 
(1946: 155). Beneath both the differing Catholic and Protestant emphases 
on the Annunciation story, a number of European philosophers and 
theologians were increasingly calling the historicity of Luke’s stories into 
question. Spinoza casts doubt on the Gospels’ historical veracity; John 
Toland argues in Christianity Not Mysterious (1696) that doctrines contrary 
to reason are often the products of generations of superstition, and included 
in his list is the whole Lukan sequence of the virginal conception and birth, 
including both Annunciation and Magnificat; John Woolston likewise 
asserts that the accounts in Luke ‘imply Improbabilities and Incredulities’. 
Enlightenment Christianity—at least in Protestant Europe—saw itself as 
developing rationally defensible beliefs without what became seen as 
folkloric accretions (Toland 1696: 152; Woolston 1727: 4). 

Despite the emergence of these sceptical interpretations of the 
Annunciation, what is remarkable is the longevity of the traditional modes 
of reading the story. So I move now to speculate by what psychological and 
cultural mechanisms did the scene lodge itself so deeply into cultural 
history? Why has the Annunciation scene remained such a powerful magnet 
not just to believers but to artists, writers, and, today, many outside 
traditional Christian beliefs? Believing Christians’ explanation, by contrast, 
may simply be that the power of divine revelation decreed it should be so. 
The Annunciation story would therefore continue to be read as the 
affirmation of incarnational theology, God taking flesh in Mary's body with 
her perpetual virginity, whether as fact or metaphor a central belief, 
reaffirmed in catechism and doctrinal pronouncements. The scene can also 
be read not as stressing passivity, duty, or humility but rather affirming what 
Sarah Coakley (2002: 39) terms 'power-in-vulnerability'. Mary, argues 
Beattie, is a woman who is the first to know the fullness of God's 
reconciling love in her whole body (Beattie 2002b: 71). 

But for the cultural historian, it is too easy simply to say it was because 
of revelation, or the authority of the Church. We must pay attention to such 
arguments, to the power and continuity of dominant discourses, but 
societies do not always leave explicit signs of strain and transition on the 
surface, and we may need alternate ways of reading to locate where cultural 
change is occurring or threatening to occur. 


Kristeva exalts the Annunciation as a ‘before the beginning’ or ‘before- 
the-word’ narrative deeply rooted in humanity’s ‘need to believe’ and 
describes it as emerging from Christianity’s alluring mixture of “perversity 
and beauty’, winning the ‘adherence of the masses’ by supplying powerful 
images ‘for even the fissures in our secret and fundamental logic’ (Kristeva 
1982: 125; 1987: 41-2). Religion, in Kristeva’s view, may be ‘nothing less 
than illusion’, but it is ‘a glorious one’, an ‘unrealistic construct’ which 
through its stories can nevertheless give us accurate representations of the 
‘reality of its subjects’ dreams’ as we ‘destabilized’ human subjects search 
for stabilization (Kristeva 1987: 19). The Annunciation scene can then be 
seen, even from outside the Christian tradition, as a heartening story of a 
moment of eternity breaking into time, which is then celebrated in the 
Magnificat. The Annunciation is also an affirmation of motherhood, an 
experience (and a complex mythology) so deeply rooted that it seems to 
embody a direct experience of the divine, what Jungians would term an 
‘archetype’ of human experience. Kristeva speaks of how ‘feminine fertility 
and pregnancy continue to fascinate our collective imagination’ because 
they ‘serve as a sanctuary’ for ‘what has survived of religious feeling’. 
Psychologically, it is a deep-seated remembering of the infant’s primal 
closeness to the mother, with the Virgin who, unlike mortal women (and 
especially in multiple patriarchal fantasies) provides a return to the timeless, 
never-ending security of a primal figure. We might ask to what extent is the 
idealization of Mary as virgin mother an expression of a deep-seated 
remembering of the infant’s seemingly unique, exclusive primal closeness 
to the mother within the Mother? But many modern feminists argue the 
image of a ‘domesticated’ obedient Virgin is not an adequate model for 
women at all, and indeed embodies a male desire to re-create lost, even pre- 
conscious memories, his foetal dwelling place, his first home, with the 
‘Mary’ so constructed given a profile and a history that seems to embody 
and fulfil such fantasies. Probing into unconscious patterns of desire, 
Kristeva asks: why ‘a virgin mother?’ Citing gendered fantasy structures, 
she observes that ‘we want our mothers to be virgins so we can love them 
... without fear of a rival’; and, she notes, from clinical experience as well 
as theory, ‘more than one mother has been sustained ... by the fantasy of 
having a child without the aid of a father’ (Kristeva 1987: 42). 

But, however uplifting and affirmative and however deeply rooted in 
such primitive layers of the unconscious such explanations for the longevity 


of the scene's power may be, for many feminists today the Annunciation 
story has become especially suspect for its assumptions regarding gender. 
While early commentators like Origen or Irenaeus praised Mary for 
obedience, especially in the key verse 38 where she refers to herself as 
doule, variously translated as a female servant, handmaiden, or ‘the lord's 
slave', welcoming God's overcoming of her in a self-sacrifice of her desires 
—barely acknowledged in the scene and swept aside by Gabriel’s 
admonition—to divine will, Elizabeth Johnson remarks that such an image 
too often leads to ‘that ideal of woman as an obedient handmaid, passively 
receptive to male commands, which women today find so obnoxious', most 
especially the *master-slave relationship, now ... no longer suitable as a 
metaphor for relationship to God' (Johnson 2004: 85, 95). What Betsy 
Bauman-Martin (2009: 224—5) terms the 'assumptions, language, and 
archetypes of romantic rape' are for many feminist theologians, 
uncomfortably close to the surface in traditional readings of the scene. The 
Annunciation story can all too easily be read as a romance of a frightened 
girl, her body taken over by divine powers, consenting immediately to the 
use of her most intimate parts and then ultimately accepting that she must 
rejoice in her fate. As Sarah Boss comments, the *points of correspondence 
between the Annunciation story and rape narratives, even pornography' are 
‘disturbing’ especially when so much emphasis has traditionally been put on 
*maleness' associated with God and ‘a particular importance is attached to 
Mary's femininity' (Boss 2000: 10, 12). 

To many modern commentators, especially feminists, traditional 
patriarchal readings of the Annunciation scene have helped to restrict the 
place of women within Christianity and in particular denigrated women's 
sexuality. As noted earlier, Christian authorities are anxious to remove any 
suggestion of eroticism from the Annunciation story. Beattie comments that 
the male-authored theological tradition has 'regarded the female sexual 
body as the greatest threat’ to men’s ‘spiritual well-being’ (Beattie 2013: 
98). The ‘encounter with the sexual female body’, she writes, ‘is one in 
which the masculine subject confronts the voracious emptiness at the limits 
of his own subjectivity, breaching the veils of romantic illusion to penetrate 
the horror of nothing beyond’ (Beattie 2002b: 32). Mary’s body was 
transformed into a sacred space, one without the dangers and demands of 
real women’s permeable bodies. In medieval representations her actual 
physical body was only selectively acknowledged, often seemingly reduced 


to a face, two hands, two breasts (sometimes only one), and a miraculously 
intact hymen. Despite its evocation of conception, virginity, and birthing, 
the intimate details of such female experiences were kept as distant as 
possible from the images or verbal descriptions of the Virgin— particularly 
when the mechanics of conception were considered. Orthodox speculations 
about the mechanism of conception and birth seem ludicrous in the light of 
the scientific understanding but they also emerge from a dark psychological 
place, from what Jane Caputi labels *gynophobic, misogynist, and frankly 
infantile’ (and again, predominantly perhaps exclusively, male) fantasies, 
underlain by a ‘masculine inability to face the mother, horror at femaleness, 
and fantasies of heroic slaughter of the feminine’ (Caputi 2001: 4). 

Another culturally powerful and yet also, morally ambiguous, metaphor 
explicitly within the Annunciation story concerns Mary’s youth and 
perpetual virginity. Luke speaks of Mary as a young woman, but early 
elaborations, from the Protevangelium on are more specific, most asserting 
that Mary is between twelve and fifteen. Early in its history, the dominant 
reading of the scene became that Mary had no experience of sexual 
intercourse or, to most commentators, even any sexual desires. Louise 
Kaplan speaks of the common ‘child as salvation’ psychological motif, and 
historically, the ease of reversion to ‘dichotomous and caricatured gender 
ideals of childhood ... the infantile gender stereotypes of feminine purity 
and innocence’ (Kaplan 1991:405, 521). Some commentators, anxious to 
avoid connotations of Mary as pre-pubescent, have argued that it was 
expected in that culture for a girl to marry around puberty, and further, that 
Joseph as an old man (a detail not found in the Gospel but in the 
Protevangelium) would be incapable of sexual intimacies. The ideal of an 
innocent young girl, at once not only sexually untouched but actually pre- 
sexual is a recurring male fantasy that can be seen across many cultures: it 
is found in Greek romances, medieval martyr stories, Renaissance pastoral, 
Shakespearean comedy and romance (and some tragedies), many 
nineteenth-century novels, not to mention Nabokov’s Lolita and a popular 
strain of modern popular culture. It is, Klaus Theweleit comments, one of 
the most regressive inhabitants of ‘the lumber room of patriarchal historical 
fantasies’ (Theweleit 1987: I. 168). 

Scopophilia, an obsession with looking—with ample documentation 
from clinical studies and indeed the whole history of Western culture—is 
another predominantly male (or predominantly male-created and 


authorized) fantasy that has underpinned the long fascination with the 
Annunciation scene. It is not incidental, many feminist theologians argue, 
that given the overwhelmingly masculinist structures of authority in 
Christianity, we are positioned as voyeurs, watching, with Gabriel, for 
Mary's response, waiting for the reactions of a young girl to an angel. Will 
she say yes? Can she refuse? It 1s the brilliant paucity of detail in the Lukan 
account—it is often remarked that Luke is the most self-consciously 
‘literary’ of the Gospels—that places us in the voyeur's role, attempting to 
oversee what happens by means of concentrated and penetrative (and 
supervised) looking. The psychologist Robert Stoller terms scopophilia a 
deeply rooted reaction formation that seeks to compensate for the fear of 
the overwhelming power of another, characteristically though by no means 
universally, an admired and powerful mother figure. Inherently it is a 
defensive act, acknowledging the (fantasized) absolute power of the object 
of gaze and finding ways to keep its power less threatening (Stoller 1975: 
109). 

Such speculations on some of the stories behind the Annunciation story 
help us understand how the residual interpretation has maintained a 
remarkable cultural hegemony for 1500 years and beyond, even as the 
moral and ontological consequences of ‘disenchantment’ have become more 
forceful. For most pre-Enlightenment Christians, the Annunciation was an 
event. It occurred within history, which was moving towards a 
providentially guided end, with the scene as one central landmark within a 
divinely ordained pattern. 

The swirling and contradictory process of gradual ‘dis-enchantment’ of 
the Annunciation in the post-medieval world is strikingly epitomized by the 
modern German painter Gerhard Richter who claimed he ‘imitated’ a 
postcard of Titian’s 1530 San Rocco Annunciation, and produced a series of 
paintings entitled Verktindigung nach Tizian (the Annunciation after Titian) 
in which the figures of Mary and Gabriel were, over the course of five 
canvases, gradually dissolved and smeared into textured swipes of colour. 
Representations of the Annunciation have inevitably wrestled with the 
challenge of giving artistic expression to transcendent truths and with the 
mystery of representation itself; Richter’s gradual dissolving of the 
possibility of depicting the scene marks what he saw as the end of painting 
in post-modernity and (particularly relevant here) the fading and blurring of 
the Annunciation story over the past few hundred years (Richter 2009: 85— 


9). The metaphorical suggestiveness of Richter's sequence illustrates a 
complex process of ideological change that does not happen overnight, but 
it provides a window into the complexity and contradictions that were 
erupting in the early modern period as traditions clashed, forcing—for 
many, an inevitable if often reluctant—examination of the very roots of 
belief. 
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PART IV 
MARY IN THE WEST 
FROM THE 
REFORMATION 


CHAPTER 25 


MARY, GENDER, AND THE 
ENGLISH REFORMATION 


STEPHEN BATES 


For early modern society, there was no consensus on how to understand the 
sexes. Even the inheritance from ancient wisdom was divided. Aristotle had 
emphasized sexual difference, perceiving women as more-or-less under- 
developed men. By contrast, the second-century Roman physician Galen 
emphasized commonality, seeing women's genitals as essentially inverted 
male genitalia (Lacqueur 1992: 25-35). Galen did, however, promote the 
humoral theory in a way that demonstrated that a woman's temperament 
made her intellectually and morally inferior. Some contemporary physicians 
thought that the humoral balance alone accounted for the different sexes, 
and worried that ‘unmanly’ behaviour could cause a man to regress into a 
woman. Consequently, any appropriation of a masculine role by a non-male 
immediately manifested gender anxiety concerning androgyny, couched in 
the language of the virago and the shrew. 

These fundamental assumptions about gender difference did not go 
unchallenged. Allegorical figures such as Music, Grammar, and Prudence 
remained female: all lawyers were men, but Justice was a woman. 
Moreover, there were viragos in the biblical corpus, notably Deborah and 
Judith; but it was the special place of the Virgin Mary in popular piety that 
fundamentally restricted misogyny, since her immaculate status 
significantly qualified all generalized references to female weakness. The 
Virgin is often considered as an instrument of female subjection (Warner 


1976: 49), but this chapter will argue that late medieval men and women 
and, indeed, the first generations of English evangelicals were happy to 
consider Mary as an object of imitation. Of course later generations 
continued to see her as exemplary as regards her humility, but for quite far 
into the Reformation, and certainly with regard to the reforming wing of the 
Church before Luther, considering Mary as a perfect Christian to be 
imitated was acceptable and, indeed, useful. In particular Mary, as the 
perfect human, remained gender neutral as an object of imitation—in other 
words, Mary was the perfect man. 

Continuities with pre-Reformation devotion were pastorally expedient 
by helping to avoid dissonance, something that the work of the late Bob 
Scribner helpfully taught us in the context of Reformation Germany. Seeing 
this in Marian piety should readjust our thinking about the period in two 
ways. First, emphasizing that the Virgin's role as a lodestone for moral 
behaviour was something accessible to men, as well as women, 
demonstrates considerable overlap in forms of piety for both sexes, 
supporting the conclusions of Christine Peters among others (Peters 2003: 
4). Contemporary minds must have considered the Marian ideal attainable, 
or at least improbable rather than impossible. In other words, people used 
imitating the Virgin as a methodology for becoming like the Virgin. 
Secondly, foregrounding such continuity contributes to the view that 
reformers did not need to knock down a Catholic edifice and build their 
own from scratch. It should be an axiom—but it isn't—that the first 
generations of Protestants were late-medieval Catholics. It was possible for 
them to examine existing plans and select materials from a basket of 
possibilities. They appropriated and re-imagined, rather than innovated. 


MARY AS THE TELOS OF HUMANITY 


In the Divine Comedy, the ardent Marian enthusiast Bernard of Clairvaux 
directed Dante towards ‘the face that resembles Christ the most’ (Paradiso 
XXXII, Il. 85—6). This was not merely the suggestion that the Son of God 
had inherited the structure of his mother's cheekbones. The comparison 
suggested that Mary might have shared in Christ's essence, just as he had 
partaken of her accidents. At the heart of Christian ethics sat the idea of 


humanity restored to the position of the prelapsarian Adam and Eve if only 
humanity was capable of realizing or recovering its telos, its intended 
character. Such a restoration was recognized as the culmination of 
sanctification (Bonde 1531: 217v-18r), but of course this happened at 
death, and by the late Middle Ages was closely tied up with the process of 
Purgatory. Uniquely, the Virgin achieved humanity's teleological ideal in 
life. There were infamous rows between late medieval Mariologists 
concerning exactly when this had happened—at conception, in the womb, at 
the Annunciation—but no one seriously argued that Mary was anything 
other than immaculate. 

From a relatively early date, speculation. concerning the Virgin 
concluded that such an idealization of her character was appropriate for the 
woman chosen to be the vehicle for the Incarnation. Gabriel, in addressing 
her as ‘full of grace’, alluded to her acceptability as the vessel by which 
God would enter the world; as the Bridgettine monk William Bonde 
declared in his Pilgrymage of perfeccyon, ‘as the most chosen vessel of 
grace, thou contained in the all goodness’ (Bonde 1531: 183r). Such 
cogitation fell short of considering Mary’s sinlessness, although the two 
concepts—a sinless woman, and a sinful woman who didn’t sin—remained 
closely associated. Instead medieval writers conceived the Virgin as the 
realized potential of humanity without the vitiating elements associated 
with the Fall. Indeed, there is an extant fifteenth-century sermon for Advent 
which explains the timing of the Incarnation as the want of a woman, before 
Mary, who was pure enough to bear Christ and attributing the argument to 
St Anselm, presumably disingenuously (Ross 1940: 187). Panegyric poetry 
from the late medieval period consistently set the Virgin alongside Adam, 
Eve, and Christ as the only perfectly created human beings, the latter at 
least as regards his humanity. This discourse leant itself to the presentation 
of the Virgin as a second Eve. Mary recovered that which Eve had lost: Eve, 
our physical mother, had brought sin into the world while Mary, our 
spiritual mother, had brought salvation. Within this quartet of perfect 
humanity, Adam and Eve had lapsed while Christ and the Virgin had not. 
This reaffirmed the affiliation between the woman Mary and the second 
person of the Godhead and, in the process, opened up the possibility of her 
apotheosis (Oberman 1983: 311-14). More than anything it established 
Mary as the idealized telos of humanity: the perfect man. 


Good Christians were obviously trying to be sinless, conforming to 
behavioural norms set out in mnemonics such as the seven deadly sins and 
the seven works of mercy. Late medieval sermons are replete with 
representations of Mary and the saints as models for such pious behaviour, 
but from the late fourteenth century lay piety made a conscious turn 
towards contemplation in the hope of experiencing the union of the soul 
with God. Mary the sister of Martha, conflated by contemporaries with 
Mary Magdalene, is the ubiquitous model of contemplative practice for 
both men and women. English mystical writers drew heavily on the image 
of Martha busying herself with domestic duties and complaining to Christ 
of her sister's laziness, only to be told ‘Mary has chosen the better way’ 
(Luke 10:38—42). In this moment, a dichotomy was presented between 
active Marthas and contemplative Marys in which Christ had affirmed 
contemplation over action. The doyen of English mysticism, Walter Hilton, 
wrote To a deuoute man in temperall estate in just this context. Written at 
the end of the fourteenth century but put into print in 1516, 1525, and 1530, 
Hilton's treatise affirmed that through thinking on *the mynde of our Lady 
saynt Mary aboue all other sayntes ... might a mannes herte be styred into 
ghostly comforte greatly’; for ‘she was fulfylled with al vertues without 
wem of synne' (Hilton 1530: 28-9). Contemplating and emulating the 
Virgin were practices that moved the individual up the ladder of perfection. 

Mary's physical, emotional, and spiritual weaknesses humanized her, 
creating the potential for fostering a close personal relationship with her. 
Devotees could empathize with Mary's distress as a witness to the 
Crucifixion, as a mother and therefore susceptible to the suffering inherent 
in life, and as a woman vulnerable to doubt. They could emulate her even as 
she emulated Christ, creating an imitatio Mariae as a path to imitatio 
Christi piety. Empathizing with the Virgin Mary helped one to become like 
her. This context may explain Margery Kempe's highly emotional responses 
to seeing images of the Crucifixion (Meech and Allen 1940: 173). The 
Mater dolorosa was regularly swooning by Kempe's day, one might say the 
stabat mater was no longer standing, overcome as she was with grief and 
compassio. There is, in fairness, an additional discourse here in which the 
Virgin's agony on Calvary alluded to the pains of childbirth endured by the 
woman in Revelation 12:2 and Simeon's prophecy that a sword would 
pierce her heart (Luke 2:34—35). Her travail was bearing all humanity: 
mankind's spiritual birth was not only through the death of Christ, but also 


through the anguish of the mother. Kempe was clearly not imitating that, 
but she was imitating the suffering per se. Kempe saw the Virgin and Christ 
suffering together on the Via Dolorosa, she saw the Virgin swoon, and she 
appropriated those emotions into her own affective piety. 

The discourse of late medieval English mysticism runs close to what we 
call Neoplatonism, a Victorian term for thinkers who regarded themselves 
as decidedly Platonist and their interpreters in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century: men such as Ficino and Pico and, in England, John Colet. Both 
English mystics like Hilton and English humanists like Colet were 
particularly influenced by the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite 
(cf. Bonde 1531: 217v), a composite figure who was thought to be the 
Greek thinker converted by St Paul in Athens, as recorded in Acts 17 and 
known in France as St Denis. In fact the great fifteenth-century philologist 
Lorenzo Valla had refuted this, dating the Dionysian commentaries to the 
fifth or sixth century: in other words, Pseudo-Dionysius was a Neoplatonist 
(remarkably, Colet remained oblivious to this). The principles that were 
subsequently assumed into lay piety involved ascending levels of 
spirituality with the purpose of ultimately achieving the human telos. Matter 
was evil whereas the spiritual was good, a system that had more than an 
echo of St Paul's dichotomy between ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’. Christian 
contemplation was a methodology for moving from one condition into 
another with an almost sacramental quality: the Holy Spirit was the Platonic 
Architect of a second creation through the work of sanctification. This laid 
great emphasis on internal piety as opposed to external ritual. 

Having realized the sanctified ideal, the Virgin became a role model for 
this sort of piety. Since Christ was fully God as well as fully man, he could 
not reflect the human condition as closely as his mother. So, for example, 
when coloured with the trope of Christ the Judge, he lacked her maternal 
compassion. Becoming like Mary was a devotional aspiration, however 
ambitious. It may be that the prevalence of accusations against evangelicals, 
in which they are said to have described the Virgin as an ordinary and 
powerless woman, testified to the popularity of this mental framework. In 
the autumn of 1536 John Kene, vicar of Christchurch, Bristol lamented that 
‘some women do say they be as good as Our Lady; for we have borne four 
or five children and know the father of them, and she bare but one and 
knew not the father’ (Gairdner 1890: 528). Evidently the husbands of these 
women concurred. Thomas Multon affirmed in November 1536 that ‘Our 


Blessed Lady was no better than his wife’ and, likewise, Thomas Merial 
claimed his wife was as good as our Lady (Brigden 1989: 255—6, 272). One 
examination from 1538 included the charge that the suspect had asserted 
‘that his mother was so good as Our Lady and better, for she had five 
children and Our Lady but one' (Gairdner 1893: 498), implying child- 
bearing remained at the centre of a female identity shared with the Virgin. 
For these evangelicals Mary was an ordinary woman, but they still desired 
to equate themselves with her morally. They did this by reducing her 
standing on the ladder of sanctity yet they continued to measure their 
spirituality against her. Mary remained both the means to an end and the 
end in itself. 


MARY AS PRE-REFORMATION EXEMPLAR 


Obviously the Virgin was an exemplar in her behaviour and, especially, in 
her virginity. As a model for piety, humble obedience, and faithfulness, she 
provided a moral compass for both sexes. Geoffrey de la Tour Landry 
(1484: 18v-k1r) wrote that ‘this blessyd vyrgyne is of soo hyghe exemplary 
that none maye wryte the good, the bounte and the hyghenesse wherin her 
swete and blessyd sone enhaunceth her daye by daye'. Of course, he was 
establishing a behavioural framework for his daughters; a parallel text for 
the edification of his sons is, frustratingly, lost to us. At length he offered 
the Virgin as an exemplar of piety, purity, charity, and humility, even as an 
example of how we ought to visit our relatives as Mary visited Elizabeth. 
These sorts of virtues are clearly applicable on either side of the gender 
boundary and we should not be surprised to see them in sermons (e.g. Mirk 
1508: 110) as well as devotional texts as the pious are exhorted to imitation. 

Even within Lollardy, the Virgin had a place as an exemplar. The 
Lantern of Lyght (Anon. 1535: 15) placed Mary as the prototype for model 
Christian spirituality; ‘who shall not auance his feble wyttes to thynke on 
that louely company that prayseth in heuen the goodnes of thys inscrutable 
godhede, father and sonne and holy goste’ it asked rhetorically, advising 
‘begynne at Mary Christes mother, quene of heuen, lady of therthe and 
Impresse of hell’. One extant Wycliffite sermon highlighted that in spite of 
her royal pedigree, the Virgin remained obedient to Caesar. It suggested that 


‘here men may learn of Our Lady, Saint Mary ... great example of 
meekness and of obedience to temporal lords' (Cigman 1989: 56). This had 
an obvious resonance in the context of the Lollard challenge to the power of 
the Church, best exemplified in the Dialogue between a Clerk and a Knight. 
Yet it also promoted a standard of secular loyalty, one that a rebellious 
figure such as Sir John Oldcastle would have benefited from hearing. 
Lollard sermons also used the Virgin to reflect social concerns. The poor 
should imitate Mary, for she was 'glad in her pouerte and bere mekely hire 
astaat'. Conversely, the rich should not misuse their wealth at the expense 
of 'Cristis pore breberen' (Cigman 1989: 60). Here Mary is a cultural 
symbol for social as well as devotional attitudes. 

One key aspect of Mary's exemplary behaviour is her steadfastness 
between Christ's death and resurrection: as the Golden Legend put it, ‘in his 
passion sauf our lady, alle lost fayth' (Voragine 1483: 19v). In the Wycliffite 
Dialogue between a Clerk and a Knight, the latter asserted that for, “bre 
daies bat Cristes bodi was dede and laie in pe sepulcre, all pe bileue of holi 
chirch failid in all be apostils and all oper men, saue onelich in oure ladi 
saint Mari, and 3it was scho no preste' (Somerset 2009: 63). Thomas More 
described the view that ‘faythe abode at any tyme onely in our lady’ as ‘the 
comen opynyon of good Chrysten people' (More 1533: 163). It bears 
highlighting that the faithfulness of the apostle John, although recorded in 
the gospels, is persistently overlooked in advancing Mary's singular faith 
during those hours: the perfect woman trumping a mere male apostle. 

In spite of a fresh emphasis on classical exemplars (Woodbridge 1984: 
15), the imitation of Mary remained appropriate in the Christocentric piety 
advocated by Renaissance humanists. In The instruction of a Christen 
woman, Juan Luis Vives established the Virgin as the telos for girls, wives, 
and widowers graduating from his programme of study (Vives 1529: M2r). 
The virtues of Vives’ Virgin are the essentials drawn from the New 
Testament, above all her perpetual virginity. He emphasized chastity as a 
woman’s defining precept and knowledge as its best safeguard (Taylor 
2011: 105). Translated into English in 1529, The instruction of a Christen 
woman had a long and successful history, contributing to developing lay 
piety by affirming that educated women were virtuous women. By reading 
books, both Christian and classical, they would find moral exemplars, 
especially the Virgin (Vives 1529: L4r). Yet, once again, these principles 
could and did extend to men. In his Handbook of a Christian Knight, 


written in 1503 and published eight times in English translation between 
1533 and 1553, Erasmus challenged his readers, male and female, to use the 
Virgin as a template for their own lives. ‘Thou honourest sayntes, and art 
ioyous & glad to touche theyr relykes’, he concedes, “but thou dispysest the 
chef relykes whiche they left behynde them, that is to vnderstande, the 
examples of pure lyuynge. There is no honour more pleasaunt to Mary than 
if thou woldest counterfayte her humylite. No religyon is more acceptable 
to sayntes or more appropriate, than if thou dydest labour to represent and 
folowe their vertues' (Erasmus 1534: I3v). 

In 1525 Erasmus added a homily to his litany for the Holy House at 
Loreto. Here he set out his view that veneration of the Virgin consisted in 
praise, honour, invocation and imitation but that of these activities, 
imitation was ‘the moste chefe and pryncypall: that without it all, the other 
Ani. are vnfruytefull or vnprofytable, and this one also contayneth al the 
other .iiii. within it selfe’ (Erasmus 1533: 3r). In this sermon, Mary herself 
called on her devotees to imitate her virtues and warned that ‘not euery one 
that saythe to me lady lady, shall entre into the kyngdom of my sone, but 
they onely whiche folowynge the example of my sone, do obey the 
commaundementes of god, and whiche endeuourynge them selues to 
expresse and counterfayte the example gyuen of me do laboure to obtayne 
the fauour of my sone by folowynge of his mother' (Erasmus 1533: 4v). 
Even as Reformation was breaking out, the Erasmian Virgin was calling on 
men and women to imitation. Once again, the gender of devotees is of no 
relevance to this exhortation. 

Consequently, we may need to qualify our sense that the Virgin was a 
burdensome role model or an oppressive and unrelenting misogynistic 
yardstick. Undoubtedly, this could be the case. True, the Go/den Legend 
stated that Mary was ‘moche abasshid' at the Annunciation and that ‘thys 
was a good maner of a vyrgyne, that so wysely held her stylle, and spack 
not, and shewyng example to virgynes whiche ought not lyghtly to speke', 
and that just as Gabriel found Mary ‘enclosed in her chambre’, so *maydens 
& virgynes ought to abyde in theyr howses'. Yet it also affirmed that her 
response at the Annunciation ‘hath gyuen to vs’, that is, all of us, “example 
to be humble whan prosperyte of hye rychesse cometh to vs, for the first 
word that she spack or said whan she was made moder of god and quene of 
heuen, that was that she callid her self ancylle or handmayde’ (Voragine 
1483:150v—151r). This sort of exemplar was more constructive and more 


equitable, extending in application beyond the boundaries of both gender 
and estate. 


MARY AS POST-REFORMATION EXEMPLAR 


Protestantism ultimately attempted to retrieve a Chalcedonian image of the 
Virgin and evangelicals therefore stripped away those things identified as 
accretions. As a result, Mary no longer had any special prerogatives on 
account of her relation to Christ. However, the Virgin's place as moral 
exemplar survived the cull on her religious role. While reformers stopped 
her from misleading the public with ‘feigned miracles’ and denounced the 
intercession of the saints, including Mary, they found that she was already 
conformed into the model spiritual pilgrim. For example, Andreas 
Osiander's 1547 sermon On the Saints and How They Should Be Honoured 
retained Mary as an exemplary recipient of God's grace and a model of 
faith, obedience, and humility (Heal 2007: 60). In promoting this idea, 
evangelicals could emphasize a theme already manifest in orthodox 
medieval piety. 

For reformers, the Virgin was available as a paradigm of godliness for 
both sexes (Peters 2003: 243). The language of mimeticism transcended 
gender in a manner evocative of the Neoplatonic telos for all of humanity. 
Luther asserted that in the Magnificat, ‘the beloved mother of Christ ... 
teaches us how we should acknowledge, love and praise God' (Luther 1538: 
7r). English evangelical writers of the 1540s were of the same accord. John 
Pylbarough exhorted his readers to ‘imprint the memorial’ of the light of 
God *in our hartes, with perfect belefe therof, & magnifie god therfore, that 
it may fructifie in vs good workes, and make vs blessed through the same, 
before all nations, as was the holy virgyn Mary’ (Pylbarough 1540: BIr). 
Similarly Richard Taverner felt *we may truly saye with ye blessed virgine 
Marye: et exultauit spiritus meus in deo salutari meo' (Taverner 1540: 31r). 
He exhorted, ‘let vs then my frendes folow the humilitie of thys blessed 
virgine' (Taverner 1542: 14v). Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa's desexualized 
assessment of the Virgin, printed in English translation in 1542, had male 
devotees in mind: her fair beauty *moued the myndes, and lykewyse the 
eies of all men’ but never to ‘thynke amysse’ (Agrippa 1542: B6v). Even 


Henry's idiosyncratic reform, illustrated in the King’s Book, stressed that 
churches and altars named after Our Lady or the saints were merely ‘a 
memoriall, to put vs in remembraunce of them, that we maye folowe theyr 
example and lyuynge' (Henry VIII et al. 1543: Q4v). All of these 
affirmations of the Virgin as the model for godly living were as applicable 
to men as they were to women. 

Luther's validation of the Magnificat set it on course to become the 
defining Reformation text for humility. As a song of consensual submission 
to divine will, the Magnificat became the hymn of Protestant martyrs. 
Before the stake in 1546, Roger Clarke *kneeled downe & sayd Magnificat 
in the English toung' (Foxe 1570: 1411). So too Cicelie Ormes as the 
flames reached her in 1557 (Foxe 1570: 2219). From prison John Philpot 
wrote to his consoler, Elizabeth Fane, comparing her to the Virgin (Freeman 
2000: 25—6). In similar vein, Philpot utilized Simeon's image as a metaphor 
for Fane's suffering: ‘the swordes which pearced Maries hart in ye passion 
of our Sauiour, which daily also go through your faithfull hart’ (Foxe 1570: 
2011). Thomas Whittle went further in appropriating Simeon's words as a 
prophecy for the martyred Protestant saints, asserting, ‘of this opening of 
the hart by persecution, spake holy Simeon to Mary Christes mother when 
he sayd: the sword, that is, the crosse of persecution shall pearse thy soule’ 
(Foxe 1570: 2020). The most committed of Protestants therefore continued 
to imitate Mary and appropriate her spiritual eminence. 

Perhaps more than anywhere, English Protestantism's willingness to 
utilize the Virgin as a model for godly submission is seen in the two Books 
of Homilies. The first was originally published in 1547 and revised and 
reissued at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign to coincide with the 
reintroduction of the Prayer Book. The ‘Sermon of Obedience’, endorsed if 
not written by Thomas Cranmer, summoned the example of Mary when 
exhorting readers to deference to secular authority: ‘let vs not forgette the 
blessed virgin Maries obedience’, who in spite of her pregnancy and 
poverty submitted herself to Roman rule by travelling to Bethlehem 
(Cranmer et al. 1559: T2r). The second compilation was assembled in 1563 
to coincide with the Thirty-Nine Articles, but an additional sermon ‘agaynst 
wilfull rebellion’ was written in 1570 in the wake of the Northern Rising 
and added to a new edition of the Homilies the following year. ‘Neyther dyd 
the blessed virgin’, it asserted, ‘disdayne to obey the commaundement of an 
heathen & forraigne prince, when God had placed suche a one ouer them’. 


Elizabeth, of course, compared favourably with the unchristian Caesar: ‘this 
obedience of this most noble, and most vertuous Ladye, to a forraigne and 
Pagan Prince, doth well teach vs (who in comparison to her are moste base 
and vyle) what redye obedience we do owe to our naturall and gratious 
Soueraigne' (Jewel et al. 1571: 570—1). Here we have the authentic voice of 
appropriation as the Protestant establishment employed Mary as the 
example by which to call dissident Catholics to heel. 


MARY AND SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
MISOGYNY 


Mary, then, continued to represent not just the possibility of human sanctity 
but also the ideal of good citizenship. A consequent question, however, 
especially given the evolving Reformation emphasis on a Virgin who was 
maculate, was her impact on contemporary attitudes to women. The 
gendered telos of the godly layperson was inescapable, but even Hugh 
Latimer in accusing Mary of arrogance, ‘pricked with vain-glory’, was 
constructing a more realistic model for others to follow (Peters 2003: 225— 
6; MacCulloch 2004: 204-5). Latimer consistently portrayed the Virgin as a 
sinner, saved by Christ rather than through the theological construction of 
the Immaculate Conception, but knocking Mary down a rung or two on the 
ladder of perfection still left her further up than anyone else. Moreover, 
there was nothing innovative in Protestantism comparing the limits of 
Mary’s moral achievements with those of other women, even when that 
criticism drew on contemporary misogyny. In the Towneley play of the 
Assumption for example, Joseph assumed that the mysteriously pregnant 
Mary had been unfaithful as was the way of women: ‘I blame the not, so 
god me saue, woman maners if that thou haue’ (England 1897: 92). 
Unwittingly, the critique that Mary was an ordinary, sinful woman only 
succeeded in making her more imitable. This meant ordinary, sinful women 
were more capable of drawing close to, if not attaining, the well-established 
epitome of Christian life, which served to emphasize the spiritual equality 
of the sexes. 

The French Benedictine Guillaume Alexis is associated with 
misogynistic writing, particularly Le Grant Blason des faulces amours, but 


his only printed work in English was An interlocucyon, with an argument, 
betwyxt man and woman, published in 1525. Anne Coldiron describes this 
text as ‘nearly protofeminist’ (Coldiron 2009: 70). The female protagonist is 
articulate and keen to get on the front-foot by assaulting the vices of men. 
In defending the virtues of women, however, and in response to the use of 
Eve as the archetype of their sinful character, she points repeatedly to the 
Virgin: 

Woman is honoured in every place 

For queen of earth and of heaven high 

Which is petitioner for mans trespass 


To God on their souls to have mercy 
(Alexis 1525: A3r). 


For Alexis, the Virgin appeared to represent womanhood. Her honours as 
queen reflect glory on all women. He even lets his woman have the last 
word, a long and stinging soliloquy condemning men. She begins: 


For all the blames and offence 
That against us women you can lay 
Consider the bounty of our lady's excellence 
And all our evils her goodness doth delay 
(Alexis 1525: A5r). 


These lines evoke an image of the vices of each sex being weighed against 
each other in St Michael's scales: men have nothing with which to compare 
the redeeming virtues of the Virgin. Such an idea works because Mary is 
fully human, unlike her Son, and sinless, unlike the male saints. Alexis 
evidently understood women to identify with Mary as one of them, ordinary 
in her femaleness. As a man he could empathize with but not experience 
this identity, but it is reasonable to suggest that he also identified with the 
Virgin as regards their shared humanity. Such a phenomenon is in keeping 
with the late medieval devotional praxis of imitating Mary and, of course, 
women imitated her simply by being women. 

In 1541 a contentious debate on gender followed the publication of an 
anonymous treatise, The Schole House of Women (Anon. 1541). Its 
misogynistic character meant it avoided mentioning Mary altogether. 
Responses to it, however, pointed to her as the archetypal godly woman, 
wilfully ignoring her exceptional sinless condition. The poet Edwarde 
Gosynhyll may well have been the author of The Schole House in a 


publishing ploy. Writing against it in The prayse of all women, Gosynhyll 
reminded readers that humanity's reconciliation with God was dependent on 
Mary, ‘by means of her great humbleness' (Gosynhyll 1542: B4r). God had 
chosen and favoured her, demonstrating divine acceptability. Gosynhyll 
also drew on the discourse of Mary as the retainer of Christian faith qua 
woman (indeed as representative of mothers, wives, and unmarried women) 
during the Easter triduum: 


Faith in man was clear decayed 
In Mary his mother, both wife and maid 
It never failed, for the feminine, 
In Thomas it failed for the masculine 
(Gosynhyll 1542: D3v). 


Robert Burdet's verse Dyalogue Defensyve for Women agaynst Malycyous 
Detractoures concurred: 


At Christ's death, when the Apostles all 
Their master did leave, through mutability 
Men were found light, and trundling as a ball 
In them was no faith, but infidelity 
In one woman then, all faith did remain 
When men did shrink, and turn as the wind 
Mary Christ's mother, it is that I mean 
No sorrow could cause her faith to untwine 
(Burdet 1542: B4v—Clr). 


Thus the respondents to The Schole House were of one mind: the Virgin 
represented the greater faithfulness of women over men in the face of 
persecution. According to the Dyalogue, only a ‘railing heretic’ would be 
shameless enough to accuse the Virgin of ‘light living’. Consequently it 
cautioned against generalizing upon the existence of a few lustful women, 
that *if one be nought, so be all the rest? and, as such, attempted to wield the 
Mother of God as the ultimate counter-example. The author drew short of 
considering that this argument against illustrative induction could work 
both ways, and that Mary was not an apposite sample of womankind 
especially since, unlike the few ‘found to do amiss’, she remained 
exceptional (Burdet 1542: D3r). The debate over The School House 
demonstrated a willingness among male writers to see the Virgin as 
representatively normal and therefore an achievable telos in female moral 
behaviour. 


The first Englishwoman to write a defence of her sex was Jane Anger, 
whose Protection for Women was published in 1589. Anger argued that 
women's wisdom surpassed men's since it was a principle that wisdom 
comes only by grace and 'grace was first giuen to a woman, because to our 
lady: which premises conclude that women are wise' (Anger 1589: C2r). 
Interestingly, this argument also appeared in a prose compilation by 
Nicholas Breton, The Will of Wit, first entered in the Stationer's Register in 
1580 (Woodbridge 1984: 69—70). ‘Women haue Witte naturally: wisedome 
must be hadde by Grace, Grace was giuen to our Lady: then who wiser then 
a woman?’ (Breton 1597: 68r). This was not the only passage shared 
between the texts and it seems probable that Anger consulted contemporary 
defence literature, including a now lost edition of Breton’s The Praise of 
vertuous Ladies, in compiling her own response. If so, it offers a 
compelling narrative in which the use of the Virgin by a man to defend 
women is imitated by a protofeminist at the end of the sixteenth century. 


CONCLUSION 


There was an increasing distrust of mysticism and Neoplatonism in 
Elizabethan and early Stuart England, a more pessimistic view of the 
potentiality of the material world, closely tied up with Calvinist thinking. 
Moreover, the cultural contribution offered by the Virgin was tainted 
because of its close association with the Spanish during the Marian 
restoration (a link cultivated by Elizabethan Protestants) and because the 
immaculate Mary was the object of aggressive promotion in post-Tridentine 
Catholicism. In 1595, Breton wished ‘that all men and women woulde 
learne to imitate Mary’ (Breton 1595: B6r) but now he meant Mary 
Magdalene. She offered a very different type of role model—the penitent 
sinner. Her dolour was that of contrition rather than maternal grief, her 
position under the Cross was also more ambivalent than the medieval 
Virgin who never lost her faith, and she had a male counterpart in St Paul, 
the chief of sinners. It is therefore arguable that the Virgin was becoming an 
increasingly female model at the turn of the seventeenth century. However, 
as Christine Peters points out, Stuart writers such as Anthony Stafford 
(Stafford 1635) and John Taylor (Taylor 1620), the water poet, were keen to 


emphasize the appropriateness of the Marian role model for men (Peters 
2003: 241-4). Stafford, for example, in the preface to his The Femall Glory, 
tells male readers that the Virgin is someone ‘whose meanest perfection 
farre excels all your so long vaunted masculine merits’ (Stafford 1635: 
B6v). This suggests that the Virgin remained available, but unfashionable, 
for imitation in post-Reformation England. 

Mary was an ideal, not only for women but for men, who modelled the 
definitive Christian life. Contemporaries knew they were wrestling with sin 
but that the immaculate Virgin stood above this struggle. Unlike her son, 
Mary had an ordinary human nature and she threatened to replace him as 
the telos of humanity. In a sense, the endgame for spiritual development 
was to be like the second Eve, rather than the second Adam. Yet Mary also 
appears to have been the means to achieving that end. This thesis contends 
that there was a developing imitatio Mariae in late medieval spirituality, but 
such devotion could either be a stepping stone towards imitating Christ, the 
next rung up on the scala perfectionis, or a substitute for it altogether. It 
suggests that more work is needed on the relationship between the 
Neoplatonic paradigm, lay piety, and the concerns of the Reformation. It 
also suggests there was a great deal of continuity in this approach to lay 
piety even after the Reformation's cleansing of medieval accretions to 
Marian devotion. If anything, the process of reform rendered the Virgin 
more ordinary and therefore more capable of imitation and, consequently, 
writers continued to use her to defend women from the assumptions of 
contemporary misogyny. 
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CHAPTER 26 


CHASING THE LADY 


Revealing, Reforming, and Restoring the 
Virgin Mary in the Eucharist during the 
English Reformations and beyond 


PAUL WILLIAMS 


Everyone sees and hears Mass every day; they say numbers of Paternosters in public; the 
women carry long rosaries in their hands; those who can read take the Office of Our Lady 
with them and say it in church with a companion, verse by verse, in a low voice, just as 
monks do; yet they always hear Mass on Sunday in their parish church ... neither do they 
neglect any practice that betokens a good Christian (Cuming 1982: 1). 


INTRODUCTION 


THE observation in the quote above, believed to have been made by a 
member of the Venetian Consulate, not only gives a snapshot of religious 
life in England on the eve of the Reformation, but also reveals the centrality 
of Marian devotion within it and the synergy between public worship and 
private devotion. This devotion would be re-inforced by image, pilgrimage, 
drama, and devotional writings, but because one of the unusual features of 
the English Reformation was its emphasis on the use of liturgy in spreading 
its beliefs (Jeanes 2012: 22), it will be fruitful to consider Mary's place 
within the Eucharistic liturgy before and after the Reformations in England. 


In this chapter, we will examine the place of Mary in the Sarum Mass: 
its Euchology, the calendar, and some of the Marian images that appear 
within the sequences. We will then explore how the chief architect of the 
English Reformation, Archbishop Thomas Cranmer, situated Mary within 
the Eucharistic liturgy and consider some subsequent developments. 


THE SARUM RITE 


Euchology 


The Eucharistic liturgy was the preserve of the Church and, over the 
centuries in the West, had become standardized into the Roman Rite. It is 
true that local variations did exist: Cranmer, in his preface to the Book of 
Common Prayer 1549 (and succeeding editions), identifies five ‘Uses’ then 
current in England: Sarum (Salisbury), York, Hereford, Bangor, and 
Lincoln. Nevertheless, the main features of all the English ‘Uses’ were 
adopted, more or less, from Roman sources. 

Mary is prominent in several places in the late medieval Mass. During 
the entrance rites, the priest recites the Ave Maria which, in translation, 
would have been: ‘Hail, Mary, thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is 
with thee. Blessed art thou among women and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus.’ The extended version containing the words, ‘Holy Mary, 
mother of God, pray for us sinners.’ was available from 1508 and the 


Franciscan ending, ‘Now and in the hour of our death.’ from 1525.! 


At the Confession, the priest confesses to God, Mary, the saints, and to 
his fellow ministers: 


I confess to God, to blessed Mary, to all the saints, and to you, that I have sinned 


exceedingly in thought, word, and deed, by my fault: I pray holy Mary, all the saints of God, 
2 


and you, to pray for me. 
As the augmentation of existing liturgical texts was tolerated more readily 
than the introduction of new texts, troping provided religious poets and 
theologians with an important outlet for their thinking. Troped texts became 
immensely popular especially in Italy and England, and they came to be 


regarded as a regular part of the liturgy. From a textual point of view, the 
chief function of the trope was to explain or enlarge on the meaning of the 
base text. The Sarum troped Gloria, sung at the daily Lady Mass and on 
Marian feast days, is a case in point: 


Glory be to God on high ... 

O Lord, the only-begotten Son, Jesu Christ, Spirit, and kind comforter of orphans; O Lord 
God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father, First born of Mary virgin mother, Thou that takest 
away the sins of the world receive our prayer, 7o the glory of Mary. Thou that sittest at the 
right hand of the Father, have mercy upon us. 

For thou only are holy, sanctifying Mary, Thou only art the Lord, governing Mary, Thou 
only art most high, crowning Mary, Jesu Christ, with the Holy Ghost, in the glory of God the 


Father. Amen? 


The Preface for the feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary praises her as the one 
who remains a virgin: 


... the blessed and glorious ever Virgin Mary ought we with exulting souls to praise, to 
bless, and to proclaim. Who by the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost did both conceive thy 
only—begotten One, and in the abiding glory of virginity did shed upon the world the eternal 


light, Jesus Christ our Lord.* 


In the Canon of the Mass, Mary leads a list of twenty-four saints: ‘in the 
first place, of the glorious and ever virgin Mary, mother of our God and 
Lord Jesus Christ;’.° 


Finally, during the Lord's Prayer, Mary's intercession is invoked to, 


*Graciously give peace in our days n. 


The Calendar (see the Table of Feast Days of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary) 


The Sarum Missal provided for all the Marian feasts, in order of rank: the 
Assumption (15 August); the Nativity of the Virgin (8 September); the 
Visitation (2 July); the Purification (2 February); the Conception (8 
December); the Annunciation (25 March); the Presentation of the Virgin in 
the Temple (21 November); the Compassion of the Virgin (possibly 


celebrated from Passion Sunday to Good Friday). 


Liturgical texts are also provided for the daily Lady Mass? with seasonal 
variations for: Advent to Christmas, Christmas to the Purification, and from 
the Purification to Advent again. Although some of the material is common, 
this still presents us with a substantial body of liturgical texts. 


Images of Mary within the Sequences 


The sequence is an extended trope to the Alleluia, and with relatively few 
exceptions (one being the Marian anthems after Compline) it remained 
attached to the Alleluia. In effect, the sequence became a hymn before the 
Gospel reading in which the author had an opportunity to introduce material 
that was not directly associated with the Scriptures and employ popular 
Marian images. The sequence, therefore, played a significant role in 
presenting Marian typography, reinforcing Marian doctrines and 
authenticating their use by placing them within the Eucharistic rite itself. 


Feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the Western Church compared with the English Calendars (BCP, 1928, ASB and CW) 


Feast Anglo Saxon Sarum 1549 1552 1559 1560 1561 1662 1928 ASB Common Worship 
1526 Latin Calendar 1980 2000 

Conception v v v v v v v 

Dec 8 

Purification v v P4 r4 r4 v v v v v v 

Feb2 

Annunciation P4 P4 P4 P4 P4 P4 P4 P4 P4 P4 P4 

Mar 25 

Compassion 4 

Fri before Passion Sun 

Visitation v 4. v v r4 r4 v 

July 2/May 31 (1969) 

Assumption v v v 

Aug 15 

Nativity v v r4 r4 4 P4 v v 

Sep 8 

Presentation v v v 

Nov 21 

Votive Mass v v P4 


The last part of this section will be organized around three major feast 
days corresponding to three headings that relate to a Marian theme: 


* The Annunciation—Crib—the birth of Christ and Mary's physical 
and moral contribution to the salvation story. 

* The Compassion of Mary—Cross—the grieving mother associated 
with suffering. 

* The Assumption—Crown—Mary’s role as mediator and protector of 
her people as Queen of Heaven. 


As we shall see, all three themes and feasts are interrelated and reinforce 
each other. 


The Crib 


Huizinga (1996: 239) describes a ‘symbolic mode of thought’ that 
characterized late medieval culture. This mode of thinking is defined by a 
tendency to distil inexpressible truths into tangible images that act as a 
doorway into the mysterious world of the divine. It is not straightforward 
parallelism whereby a symbol merely represents an idea or figure. Rather, it 
is an approach in which symbol and meaning collapse into one another—in 
which symbols, as the only accessible forms of the ineffable, become 
directly identified along with that which is symbolized. Of course, the 
consecrated bread and wine were, in themselves, defining examples of this 
correspondence between sign and thing signified. 
The Annunciation sequence is an example of this thought form: 


Hail, virgin such as ne’er was known! 
who by the bush wast erst foreshown, 
which unconsumed did shine. 


Although the sequence interweaves an extended form of Gabriel’s 
salutation (its base text), it quickly moves to proclaiming Mary as unique 
and foreshadowed in the Old Testament by the burning bush. This is a 
favourite image as it shows the presence of God within Mary but, like the 
bush that was on fire but not consumed, left her humanity intact. 


Hail thou rose most fair to see! 
hail, thou rod of Jesse’s line! 


The sequence uses the biblical image of the Rose of Sharon (Song of Songs 
2:1); the rose, as the queen of flowers and the loveliest in the garden, 


became associated with Mary. Further, Matthew's genealogy ends the 
family tree (rod) with Mary as a direct descendant of Jesse and his son, 
David. The Church conferred on Matthew's text, read during the Christmas 
Vigil Mass, a strong Marian emphasis which was depicted by the ‘Jesse 
Tree’ often found in a window or on a wall of a church. 


O lily pure of chastity 
entreat thy holy Son, for he 


delighteth in humility.? 


The Lily represents pure love (Song of Songs 2:2) which finds its ideal in 
Mary. Its white petals suggest the purity and innocence of Mary who was 
born without sin. The Lily’s straight stem and funnel-shaped flower, which 
opens at the top, evokes Mary's full acceptance of the will of God and her 
participation in the plan of salvation. This allegorical method was captured 
pictorially in the uniquely English iconography of the Lilly-Cross, where 
Christ is portrayed crucified on a Lilly. It reinforces the belief that the 
Crucifixion and the Annunciation (25 March) took place on the same date. 
The Lilly-Cross reveals the medieval mind by combining in one mystical 
image the incarnation, the Virgin’s purity and the sacrifice of Christ. 1° 

This allegorical method also enabled an exegesis of biblical material 
which ‘revealed’ the hidden meaning beneath the written word as opposed 
to a more historical and literal approach to the text. With this exegetical 
approach, Scripture became a quarry from which to mine Mariological 
inferences which would profoundly influence liturgy and devotion 
throughout the Middle Ages in the West (see Warner 2013: 62ff). The 
legitimacy of this allegorical method would come under intense scrutiny 
with Renaissance Humanism's desire for philological purity and the 
Reformers' theological method. 

The Annunciation is not only a celebration of God's action in entering 
the world to save humanity in the conception of Christ, but also of Mary's 
free acceptance to be the Mother of God. Mary, then, is seen not merely as 
an instrument or vessel through which God's plan was processed, but rather 
as a participant who actively consented to bring about the salvation of the 
world. Irenaeus had already developed this theme by contrasting Eve's 
disobedience with Mary's free obedience: the former bequeathing death 
whilst the latter brought life (see Reynolds 2012: 55—6). This is reflected in 


the popular word play of Eva and Ave (See Warner 2013: 61f) found in the 
second sequence used at the daily Marian Mass: 


An excellent and kindly word 
is in that lowly chamber heard; 
Eva the angel doth discard, 


and Ave saith instead.!! 


The Cross 


It has already been noted that Mary participated in the work of salvation 
through her divine maternity. The idea also developed that by remaining 
faithful to Christ, particularly in her suffering during Christ’s Crucifixion, 
Mary continued to contribute to the salvation of the world. The Compassion 
of Mary at the Cross was one of the most popular subjects in late-Medieval 
devotion. As Rubin (2009: 243) remarks, the Sorrowing Mother 
‘overwhelmed the content and character of European devotional life’ (see 
also Duffy 1992: 260f). This affective devotion mirrors a general desire on 
the part of the devotee to interact with Mary’s story and her feelings as they 
run parallel with her son’s life. Although initially a private devotion, the 
Compassion of Mary began to be observed liturgically in the West from the 
early fifteenth century. 

The feast, Missa Compassionis sive Lamentationis beate Maric 
Virginis, first appears in the printed Sarum missal of 1497 and is included in 
about half of the editions until 1526 when it appears in all editions until its 
final issue in 1557 (Pfaff 1970: 97). In England, it was probably celebrated 
on the Friday before Passion Sunday (Pfaff 2009: 540). 

As the sequence progresses through the stanzas, the voice shifts in 
person: it begins in the third person and is punctuated by the first person. 
The reason may be because the Compassion was originally a private 
devotion which was transplanted into a public, liturgical setting. When it 
describes the death, deposition, and burial of Jesus, it becomes 
commentary-like and resonates with the Stabat Mater: *Thus the mother 


standeth mournful’,'* and the Pietà: ‘O mournful sight, the mother seated 
half-dead clasping to her bosom the stripped and life-extinguished corpse.’ 


The sequence also contains: 
‘Is that the favour thou broughest [sic] unto me, 


O Gabriel, when thou saidst to me, 
Hail, Mary, full of grace?’ 


The irony here is palpable and once again highlights the importance of the 
Annunciation in the understanding of Mary's role within the salvation story: 
at the Cross and by the Crib. The reversal of fortune is emphasized with, 
‘when now instead of grace to me, there cometh grief and suffering’. In this 
turn of events, the uniqueness of Mary is highlighted with the words, 
‘Amongst all women thou didst call me blessed: all may now behold me 
mourning and afflicted’. This sentiment is strengthened by the use of the 
Simeon motif which inspired theologians, artists, and poets throughout the 
medieval period to interpret the prophecy in Luke 2:35 to Mary at the 
Cross: ‘A sword shall pierce through your own soul also’ (see Warner 2013: 
10, 213, 216). ‘Joyfully, mother, thou didst conceive, and wast not sensible 
of pain. ... Now thou hast paid with usury for the pains thou didst then 
escape, ...' highlights the belief that Mary gave birth without pain as she 
conceived without sin, but suffered pain at the Cross with the death of her 
son. The idea that Mary did not suffer pain during childbirth is a recurring 
theme in the Votive Mass on behalf of women labouring with child. ° 

With the rise of the mendicant orders, particularly the Franciscans in the 
thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, meditations on Mary's compassion at the 
foot of the Cross moved to a wider audience. This devotional theme was 
given particular impetus, as Duffy (1992: 259) suggests, ‘in the face of the 
successive waves of the plague sweeping through Christendom'. 


The Crown 


The feast of the Assumption was the highest-ranking of all Marian feasts 
and was celebrated with a vigil on its eve and an octave thereafter. Mirk 
(2011: 206), writing in the fifteenth century, explained that after Mary's 
Assumption, Jesus, ‘coronet hur quene of heven and emperas of helle and 
lady of alle be worlde'. She had influence over demons and special powers 
of protection. 

As a merciful mother, the protection of Mary became important for a 
number of reasons. One is to do with the worldview that the universe was 
populated with demons that were waiting to drag the lapsed Christian off to 
hell—particularly during the final hours of life. Doom scenes painted on 
chancel arches in parish churches constantly reminded worshippers that 


they were in the midst of a cosmic battle between good and evil and that 
their life hung in the balance. In some iconography Mary would be seen 
‘tipping the balance’ in the ‘Weighing of the Souls’ by placing her Rosary in 
favour of the believer (see Duffy 1992: 319). 

As the preoccupation with purgatory grew, the need for protection 
against, or rescue from, the devil increased. The myracles of oure blessyd 
lady, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1496 and 1514, and the Golden 
Legend, produced eight times by English printers between 1483 and 1527, 
had numerous stories of Marian intervention. The best known is the story of 
Theophilus who sold his soul to the Devil and petitioned the Virgin to help 
him rescind the contract. So, using this story, a sequence for the daily Lady 
Mass reminded the worshipper of Mary’s ability to rescue the lost soul from 
hell: 


Thou art the mother, too, of pity 
Theophilus thou didst reclaim 


Out of the pit of guilt and shame [.]!4 


Arguably, another reason for seeing Mary as guardian was that the earthly 
courtly procedures were projected onto the heavenly realm where the King 
and his Queen-mother would receive the fealty of their devotees in return 
for their protection. This image is expressed in the sequence for the Nativity 
of Mary: 


For thou, terrestrial queen, all power dost hold, 
With thy Son, ruling over all for ever ... 
For near thy Son installed, at his right hand 


Thou sitt'st, in virtue and in wisdom shining. ? 


This proximity of Mary to Christ is exploited in the closing lines of the 
sequence for the Assumption where Mary is seen as Mediatrix: 


Jesus Himself, to welcome thee his mother, 
Came with the angels forth, and set thee up 
With him for ever in his Father's seat. 
With God now reigning, mercifully pardon 
Our evil deeds, and ask for us all good. 

O graciuous mediatrix, next to God 

Our only hope, commend us to thy Son, 


That we in highest heaven may Alleluias sing. i 


Coulton (1923: L.151) remarked, ‘it is difficult to see how the ordinary 
medieval worshipper can have avoided the conclusion that, for practical 
purposes, Mary mattered more to him than Christ’. This may be an 
exaggeration, but, as we have seen, Mary was embedded in the liturgical 
texts on the eve of the Reformation in England just as she was more broadly 
present in the symbolic and social worlds of late-medieval Christians. 


CRANMER AND BEYOND 


When considering Cranmer's liturgical reforms, Duffy (1992: 464) 
maintains that they represented a radical discontinuity with the past, and 
purposefully set themselves 'to transform lay experience of the Mass, and 
in the process eliminated almost everything that had till then been central to 
lay Eucharistic piety'. Change there certainly was, and much of it must 
have appeared to be drastic. However, Cranmer did not have a clean slate 
upon which to shape his reformed rites. He, like Luther, worked with the 
liturgy that he inherited and saw his task as purifying the texts rather than 
replacing them (Brightman 1921 and Cuming 1983 show that, at a textual 
level, Cranmer's work, although translated, was based on the Sarum rite). 
As MacCulloch (2016a: 328) remarks about Cranmer's first vernacular 
service, the 1544 Litany, ‘like all Cranmer's compositions, it is an ingenious 
effort of scissors and paste out of previous texts ... the bulk comes from the 
Sarum rite which had become Cranmer's preferred text among the uses of 
medieval England, but Sarum's invocation of saints were drastically pruned 
away, and only Mary was mentioned by name'. So, Cranmer (1549: 4) 
could maintain, ‘that here you haue an ordre for praier (as touchyng the 
readyng of holy scripture) muche agreeable to the mynde and purpose of 
the olde fathers, and a greate deal more profitable and commodious, than 
that whiche of late was used'. 


Euchology 


In the first Edwardian Prayer Book of 1549, the commemoration within the 
Eucharistic Prayer reads: 


And, here we do geue unto thee moste high praise, and heartie thankes, for the wonderfull 
grace and vertue, declared in all thy sainctes from the begynning of the worlde: And chiefly 
in the glorious and moste blessed virgin Mary, mother of thy sonne Jesu Christe our Lorde 
and God, and in the holy Patriarches, Prophetes, Apostles and Martyrs, whose examples (o 
Lorde) and stedfastnes in thy fayth, and keepyng thy holy commandmentes, graunt us to 
folowe. (Cranmer 1549: 202-3) 


The sources are Sarum and possibly the Liturgy of St Basil (Brightman 
1921: 690). However, for the purposes of this study, if Cranmer used Basil 
then he firmly omitted Basil's semper virgo and, by breaking the phrase 
‘Mary, mother of thy sone, Jesu Christe, our Lorde and God’ emphasized 
the Christological nature of the term Theotokos. Three years later, in the 
second Edwardian Prayer Book of 1552, Cranmer (1552: 168) removed the 
whole paragraph. 

This Christological refocusing is further seen in the collect for the 


Annunciation. What is really striking is that Cranmer deliberately chooses 


the Sarum postcommunion prayer! in preference to the Sarum collect 


thereby omitting any reference to Mary by name and her intercessory role. 
The Prayer Book collect reads: 


We beseche thee, Lorde, powre thy grace into our heartes; that, as we haue knowen Christ, 
thy sonnes incarnacion, by the message of an Angell, so by hys crosse and passion, we maye 
be brought unto the glory of his resurrecion; Through the same Christ our Lorde. 
(Cranmer 1549: 169) 


Whereas the Sarum collect has: 


O God, who wast pleased that thy Word should take flesh in the womb of the blessed virgin 
Mary, through the message of an angel; grant unto us thy suppliants that as we believe her to 


be truly the mother of God, so we may be aided by her intercession before thee. B 


The Sarum Missal has three masses during Christmas: ‘at Cock-crow’, ‘at 


Daybreak’, and ‘at the Third Mass’: 


At Cock-Crow: 


O God, who has caused this most holy night to shine with the illumination of the true light; 


grant, we beseech thee, that as we have known the mysteries of this light on earth, we may 


also attain the full enjoyment of it in heaven, we 


At Daybreak: 


Grant, we beseech thee, Almighty God, unto us on whom is largely shed the new light of thy 
incarnate Word, that as by faith it enlightens the mind, so also it may shine forth in action.^? 


At the Third Mass: 


Grant, we beseech thee, almighty God, that we who are held in bondage by the old yoke of 
sin may be set free by the new birth in the flesh of thy only-begotten Son.?! 


The Prayer Book collect for Christmas, which first appeared in 1549 for the 
Second Communion, reads: 


Almyghtye God, whiche haste geuen us thy onlye begotten sonne to take our nature upon 
hym, and this daye to bee borne of a pure Vyrgyn: Graunte that we beyng regenerate, and 
made thy children by adoption and grace, maye dailye be renued by thy holy spirite; through 
the same our Lorde Jesus Christe, who lyueth and reygneth &c ... (Cranmer 1549: 39) 


While Cranmer's collect does not mention Mary by name (but neither do 
the Sarum collects) it does have a firmer Christological focus and clearly 
resonates with the traditional understanding of the incarnation. Secondly, 
although Mary's significance as a ‘pure Virgin’ can be determined by the 
Incarnation, we should note that the language strongly resonates with the 
King’s Book of 1543 giving it a definite Mariological interpretation (Lloyd 
1858: 232). 

Why did Cranmer reject all three Sarum Christmas collects in favour of 
his own composition? I believe that with first-hand experience of the 
Radical Reformation, Cranmer, combating the celestial flesh doctrine, drew 
close to having to affirm a form of Immaculate Conception and that this is 
seen liturgically focused in the Collect and Preface for Christmas Day. 

All three Sarum Christmas collects are open to a less than orthodox 
interpretation. The phrase in the Sarum collect of the Third Mass, from 
which the Prayer Book Epistle and Gospel readings are taken, *... the new 
birth in the flesh ...' is less explicit and bodily than ‘born of a pure Virgin’. 
Cranmer grounds his collect in classical Christology and safeguards it from 
any interpretation regarding the celestial flesh doctrine which developed 
during the Radical Reformation. This doctrine tried to preserve the 
sinlessness of Jesus by insisting that although Jesus was begotten and 
carried ‘in’ Mary's womb, he was not born ‘of’ her—Jesus did not derive 


his flesh from Mary, but, mystically, from heaven (see Peters 2003: 218-21; 
MacCulloch 2016b: 46—52). 

Cranmer's insistence on classical Christology is further exhibited when 
we consider the Prayer Book Preface for Christmas: 


Because thou diddeste geue Jesus Christe, thyne onely sonne, to bee borne as this daye for 
us; who by the operacion of the holy ghoste, was made very man, of the substance of the 
Virgin Mari his mother, and that without spot of sinne to make us cleane from all synne. 
(Cranmer, 1549: 201) 


The ten Prefaces found in the Sarum Missal were reduced to five in 1549. 
The Prefaces for Easter, Trinity, and Ascension are based on the Sarum rite, 
whilst Whitsun recounted the biblical narrative from Acts. The Christmas 
preface was new for 1549 and is purposefully theological. Brightman 
(1921: 684) gives the source of the Christmas Preface as The Kings Book: 


the incarnation was not wrought by the seed of man, but by the Holy Ghost in the said most 
blessed virgin, without any motion of concupiscence or spot of sin [emphasis added], and 
was accomplished without any violation or detriment unto the virginity of that blessed virgin 
St. Mary, who, both in the conception and also in the birth and nativity of our Saviour Jesu 
Christ, her child, and ever after, retained her virginity pure and immaculate, and as clear 
without blot as she was at the time that she was first born. 


(Lloyd 1858: 232; in passing, we should note the belief in Mary's virginityante partum, in 
partum, and post partum) 


As Cranmer was closely involved with The King’s Book (and its 
predecessor, The Bishops’ Book, published in 1537), I believe that the 
Christmas Preface, as the Christmas Collect, is the work of Cranmer. Why 
did he do this? When considering the two Prefaces for Christmas in the 
Sarum rite, outside and within the Canon of the Mass, it becomes clear that, 
in the face of the celestial flesh doctrine, Cranmer wanted again to 
emphasize a more orthodox understanding of the incarnation without 
having to assent to the ‘immaculate virginity’ of Mary. 
Sarum Christmas preface outside the Canon of the Mass: 


Because by the mystery of the incarnate Word, the new light of thy brightness hath shone 
upon the eyes of our mind, so that while we acknowledge him to be God visibly, we may by 
him be caught up into the love of things invisible. 


Sarum Christmas preface within the Canon of the Mass: 


In communion with and celebrating the most holy day on which the immaculate virginity of 
the blessed Mary, brought forth a Saviour for this world.?? 


Consequently, Cranmer composed a new Christmas preface reinforcing 
Catholic teaching regarding the Incarnation while avoiding explicitly 
supporting the Immaculate Conception liturgically. 

Since the fall of the Anabaptist Kingdom of Münster in 1536, 
MacCulloch argues that, ‘throughout his career as Archbishop, Thomas 
Cranmer was at the forefront of efforts to counter the ideas and activities of 
the Anabaptists’ (MacCulloch 2016a 146). As part of the Commission set up 
in 1549—note date—to combat the threat of heresy, Cranmer was 
personally and deeply involved in the prosecution of the first of only two 
heretics burnt during the reign of Edward. The motivation was Jane 
Bocher's denial that Jesus took flesh from the Virgin Mary. As MacCulloch 
says about Cranmer and the Reformers' equivocal feelings about Mary: 


On the one hand they saw it as a major work of piety to demolish and demystify the cultic 
and devotional world of which she was the centrepiece. On the other, they needed her as a 
bastion to defend the Catholic faith against the more militant forces which the Reformation 
had unleashed. (MacCulloch 2016b: 32) 


The English Reformers continued to maintain the agreed doctrine of the 
early Ecumenical Councils concerning Mary: they accepted her as 
Theotokos, they accepted her as ‘Ever-Virgin’, they were reluctant to say 
that Mary was a sinner and yet they wanted to preserve the uniqueness of 
Christ's sinlessness and the universality of humanity’s sinfulness. (See 
Williams 2007) Lastly, in the Collect and Preface for Christmas Day, we 
find Cranmer attempting to establish a middle ground between the then 
contested doctrine of the Immaculate Conception and the Radical 
Reformers' view of Christ's flesh. 


Calendar (see Table of Feast Days of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary) 


The 1549 Calendar saw the non-biblical saints excluded. However, even 
with the Christological refocusing mentioned above, two feasts maintained 


their Marian title: ‘The Purification of St Mary the Virgin’ and ‘The 
Annunciation of the Virgin Mary’. They survived because of their clear 
biblical and Christological focus, but it is worth noting that Mary is always 
described as ‘the Virgin’. 

In 1559, a Table of Proper Lessons at Morning and Evening Prayer on 
Sundays and holy days was added, and, in its listing, 25 March is called the 
‘Annunciation of our Ladye’ (Cranmer 1559: 25). 

In 1561 more non-biblical saints were restored to the 1552 Calendar as 
‘Black Letter Days'—the saint is acknowledged but not given any liturgical 
texts or biblical readings. With these returned three Marian feasts: the 
Conception on 8 December, the Visitation on 2 July and the Nativity on 8 
September: the Assumption remained excluded. 

The Ecclesiastical Commission introduced the 1561 Calendar in 
response to a letter by Queen Elizabeth which asked it ‘to peruse the order 
of the said Lessons throughout the whole year, and to cause some new 
Kalendars to be imprinted, whereby such chapters or parcels of less 
edification may be removed, and other more profitable may supply their 
rooms ...' (Procter and Frere 1914: 109). According to Procter and Frere, 
Elizabeth’s letter had little impact on the lectionary, but the Calendar 
exploded with commemorations. Why should this be? 

It is hard to determine how Queen Elizabeth wanted to shape the Church 
of England as her actions and signals, particularly in the early years of her 
reign, were unclear. Some scholars would argue that she would have 
preferred the 1549 Prayer Book, but, having to rely on Protestant 
sympathizers for leadership in her Church, she was left with little option but 
to accept the 1552 rite, albeit with small, but significant, modifications in a 
less Reformed direction.” 

Using a clause in her Act of Uniformity, Elizabeth authorized in 1560 
the Liber Precum Publicarum, a Latin version of the Book of Common 
Prayer for use at Eton, Winchester, and in the college chapels of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The editor, probably Walter Haddon, employed a Latin version 
of the 1549 Prayer Book initially prepared by Alexander Alesius in 1551. 
Streatfield accused Haddon of following Alesius ‘blindly’ (Streatfield 1964: 
3), but the original contained in the British Library (STC 2nd ed. 16423) 
shows that this is not the case regarding the Calendar. Haddon emphatically 
does not follow Alesius at this point and rejects not only the 1549 Calendar 


but also the 1552 and the 1559 Calendar of which the latter is claimed to be 
its translation. The 1560 Calendar not only gives a commemoration on 
almost every day of the year (Clay 1847: 317—22) but returns the 
Conception, the Visitation, the Nativity, and even the Presentation of Mary 
on 21 November: the Assumption was not included. Perhaps on this, and 
other accounts, the Latin Prayer Book of 1560 was not well received by 
some—‘the Pope’s dregs’ as it was later called (Procter and Frere 1914: 
124). 

Amongst the membership of the Ecclesiastical Commission tasked with 
reviewing the 1559 Calendar were Archbishop Parker and Walter Haddon. 
Haddon, as we have seen, was the compiler of the Latin Prayer Book which 
Parker, still seemingly committed to its contents, tried to impose on Corpus 
Christi College and Gonville Hall, Cambridge as late as 1568. 
Astonishingly, in less than four weeks, 22 January-15 February, the 
Commission had prepared and published the new Calendar. It is this 
Calendar of 1561, influenced by the Calendar of 1560 which first re- 
introduced the Conception, the Visitation, and the Nativity of Mary with 
Walter Haddon as its common factor, that became the Calendar in all 
subsequent editions of the Book of Common Prayer. 


Sequences 


In 1543 Cranmer informed Convocation of the King's desire to examine, 
reform, and revise all service books. Up until then, liturgical revision had 
consisted of amending the text by the deletion of the Pope's name and the 
remembrance of St Thomas Becket. This time, however, the plan was not 
just to modify the original text but to produce new texts with the specific 
aim of removing non-scriptural elements: 


all apocryphas, feigned legends, superstitious orations, collects, versicles, and responses: 
that the names and memories of all saints, which were not contained in the Scriptures or 
authentic doctors, should be abolished and put out of the same books and calendars: and that 
the service should be made out of the Scriptures, and other authentic doctors. (Dixon 
1895: 11.315) 


The Royal Injunctions following the Commissioners Visitation at 
Canterbury Cathedral in 1547 recommended the suppression of the 


sequence (Frere 1910: 142). Stanley Morrison (2009: 54) explains this by 
saying, ‘Professional musicians habitually disregard the purpose of 
worship. Cranmer saw the necessity of keeping the choirmaster on a leash.’ 
This is both unworthy and inadequate. Cranmer was following in the 
footsteps of Luther and Zwingli when he suppressed the use of the 
sequences in his cathedral and then omitted them from the 1549 Prayer 


Book 7^ He was well aware of the power of the sequence to convey doctrine 
and images that were contrary to Scripture as they contained, 
apocryphas, feigned legends, superstitious orations ... ’. 

The sequences reflected the medieval religion in which they were 
created, a religion whose magnificent hagiographies and symbolic exegesis 
were attacked with ever-increasing vehemence during the Reformation. The 
removal of the sequences from the Eucharistic rite was a form of 
iconoclasm which was just as powerful as that happening in churches up 
and down the land. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Not until the seventeenth century did theologians, such as the Caroline 
Divines, again become creative in their reflection on Mary as a type of the 
Church’s delight in God’s Word and of the Church’s obedience to God’s 
Spirit (see Allchin 1993). This legacy would be exploited by the Oxford 
Movement in the nineteenth century and the Catholic Movement in the 
latter part of the twentieth century (see Morris 2004). 

In the Prayer Book of 1662, ‘Blessed’ was inserted into the title of the 
Annunciation on 25 March with the Purification given a Christological title 
—‘The Presentation of Christ in the Temple’. A reference to Mary within 
the Prayers was avoided because the editors, at this point, purposefully 
chose to follow the Scottish Liturgy of 1637 rather than the 1549 rite 
(Cuming 1961: xxiii, 151). 

The Alternative Service Book of 1980 made 8 September a Festival and 
Greater Holy Day of The Blessed Virgin Mary, gave the Visitation a set of 
readings as a Lesser Festival, made Mary a subject of the Collect of Advent 
4 and gave a Proper Preface for the Annunciation. In the third Eucharistic 


Prayer, the phrase, ‘born of the blessed Virgin’, based on the Apostolic 
Tradition usually attributed to Hippolytus, first appears in modern times. 

The Common Worship calendar raises the Purification and the 
Annunciation (understood as feasts of Our Lord) as Principal Feasts, 
restores 15 August as the Festival of The Blessed Virgin Mary with a collect 
resonating with the glorification of Mary as well as our own: 


Almighty God, 
who looked upon the lowliness of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and chose her to be the mother of your only Son: 
grant that we redeemed by his blood 
may share with her in the glory of your eternal kingdom. 
(Common Worship, Anon. 2000: 438)? 


Common Worship also raised the Visitation to the status of a Festival and 
made both the Birth and Conception of Mary Lesser Festivals. The parents 
of Mary, Anne and Joachim, mentioned in the Protoevangelium of James, 
are given 26 July as a Lesser Festival. The phrase, ‘born of the blessed 
Virgin' is again found in Eucharistic Prayer B and Mary is mentioned by 
name in Prayer G. 

Common Worship: Festivals has full liturgical texts for the 
Annunciation, the Visitation, and a votive for The Blessed Virgin Mary in 
the Common of the Saints. The latter means that, for the first time since the 
Sarum rite, the possibility of a stand-alone, votive Mass, with Collect and 
Readings, for Mary is provided (Common Worship: Festivals, Anon. 2008: 
268—76). 


CONCLUSION 


The austerity in the Prayer Book speaks volumes about the extent to which, 
in the sixteenth century, Marian devotion was cauterized by the climate of 
reaction to the ubiquitous Marian piety of the late Middle Ages. From 1552, 
except for the Creed and Preface for Christmas Day, Mary is not mentioned 
by name in the Eucharistic rite. However, in the face of the celestial flesh 
doctrine of Radical Reformation, Mary's essential role in the Incarnation 
had to be liturgically reinforced by Cranmer's composition of the Collect 


and Preface for Christmas Day. The Cross and the Crown had vanished 
leaving only the Crib. 

With the return of the Conception, the Visitation, and the Nativity in the 
1561 Calendar, joining the Purification and Annunciation, a rudimentary 
Marian liturgical cycle can be traced, which left room for Marian piety to 
develop in later centuries. 

Today's provision of authorized Marian liturgical texts in the Church of 
England is a resource which is now widely used beyond the bounds of 
Anglo-Catholicism and Anglicanism. 
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CHAPTER 27 


MARY IN LUTHER AND 
THE LUTHERAN 
REFORMATION 


BETH KREIIZER 


‘Gop made [Mary] an advocate, a helper, an aid, a participant, a lady [over] 
the world, a queen of heaven, a queen of mercy, the one next to him'—thus 
Johann Geiler, popular preacher in the city of Strasbourg who died in 1510, 
sums up the significance of the Virgin Mary in a sermon on the feast of her 
Assumption (Geiler 1515: 189v). Mary, the queen of heaven and the most 
powerful intercessor among all the saints, was the focus of intense piety and 
devotion at the turn of the sixteenth century. She played a central role in the 
life of Christians, both in private devotions and in public ritual, in civic life 
and throughout the cycle of the church year. Her importance can hardly be 
overstated, whether one finds the devotion excessive and filled with 
superstitious belief and behaviour (as did Erasmus and Luther), or 
expressive of a lively and heart-felt faith. Luther, of course, found much to 
criticize and reject in the cult and devotion to Mary. His crisis of faith and 
theological reevaluation of the Church's teachings led him to produce an 
almost entirely new way of living and worshipping as a Christian, with new 
prayers, hymns, liturgies, catechisms, and religious instruction, even new 
ways to understand religious images and pageantry. And although he 
maintained a warm, if transformed, devotion to Mary, his understanding of 
her role as the Mother of God and foremost of saints was dramatically 


different from the late medieval understanding, which through his influence 
on Lutheran areas had the long-term effect of reducing Mary's importance 
in the Christian life and her visibility to Christians. 


LATE MEDIEVAL PIETY 


In one of the most popular of medieval legends, the Archdeacon 
Theophilus, unfairly deposed by his bishop, sells his soul to the devil in 
exchange for revenge upon his enemy. Theophilus was duly appointed 
bishop, but the price exacted was too high—he suffered great fear of 
punishment and eternal death, having denied both Christ and the Virgin 
Mary. In desperation and repentance he prayed to Mary for forgiveness and 
aid. After the proper penitential period Mary agreed to intercede for him, 
and forced the devil to relinquish the contract. Theophilus was saved, and 
died in the saving embrace of Mary and the Church. This scene, frequently 
reproduced in art, poetry, and drama (also the basis for the legend of Faust), 
underlines one of the main reasons for the popularity of Mary in the later 
Middle Ages and the extensive devotion to her. As the merciful and 
powerful Mother of God, Mary had the ability to intercede for Christians 
with Christ, and even to save them of her own accord, if popular legend was 
believed. 

In late medieval Europe, the saints, and particularly Mary, were 
ubiquitous in daily life, with little distinction between sacred and secular 
spaces. People attended masses and other liturgies, and participated (to 
various extents) in the sacraments, but also expressed devotion to Mary and 
celebrated stories of her life and continued miraculous presence in 
pilgrimages and processions. They observed and honoured images and 
statues of Mary within churches, on altarpieces and in stained glass, but 
also carved into houses and at roadside shrines. They prayed the rosary and 
sang the ‘Salve’ and other antiphons both in churches and at home. 
Devotion to Mary was woven into the very fabric of everyday life in a 
complex pattern that defies easy description. 

The structure of devotion to Mary was governed by the great feasts 
celebrating the events of her life. Four feasts, Mary’s Nativity (8 
September), the Annunciation of Christ (25 March), Mary’s Purification (2 


February), and her Assumption (15 August), had been celebrated in the 
Church for many centuries. Mary's Presentation in the Temple (21 
November), the Visitation (2 July), and her Conception (8 December) were 
more recently established festivals. Several of these events from Mary's life 
were scriptural—the Annunciation, Visitation (her trip to visit Elizabeth), 
and Purification commemorate events recorded in the Gospel of Luke. The 
other stories that fleshed out Mary's life further, detailing her family 
background and parentage, her wider kinship relations, and her later life and 
eventual death, were recorded in other non-scriptural popular texts, 
especially the second-century Protevangelium of James. This source 
provided information on Mary's family, birth, and upbringing. The most 
controversial element of Mary's life story in the later medieval period was 
her conception, that is, whether or not she was conceived in the normal 
manner or was somehow preserved or cleansed from sin at (or after) her 
conception. The Feast of Mary's Conception celebrated her sinless 
conception, but many prominent theologians such as Bernard of Clairvaux 
(1090-1153) and Thomas Aquinas (1225-74) were opposed to the idea on 
the grounds that 1f Mary was conceived without sin, she had no need of 
Christ's redeeming sacrifice. The Franciscan Duns Scotus (d. 1308) solved 
the thorny issue, at least in the eyes of the majority, by arguing that Mary 
had been preserved from sin through God's special grace. However, this 
doctrine was not made official until 1854, so theological debate continued. 
Finer points of theological debate would have had little impact on 
popular piety. Vernacular sermons, to the extent we have record of them, 
did not often repeat subtle points of theology, but generally encouraged 
emotional reactions and greater devotion to Mary and the saints. Donna 
Ellington notes that *preaching was one of the most powerful forces shaping 
and disseminating Marian piety', particularly in cities (2001: 27). The 
mendicant orders, in particular the Franciscans, greatly influenced Marian 
piety through preaching and promoting particular devotions. They 
established the Feast of the Visitation in 1263, and promoted the ‘Angelus’, 
the practice of repeating the Ave Maria at the threefold ringing of the 
evening curfew bell (Ellington 2001: 29). Sermons from the later medieval 
period especially stressed the humanity of Mary, her humility, her human 
emotions, and her motherliness, both to Christ and to all Christians. But at 
the same time, sermons frequently stressed Mary's power as an intercessor 


and her exalted position as Queen of Heaven, and encouraged listeners to 
turn to her in times of need or temptation. 

Along with sermons, the feasts of Mary would have been celebrated 
with full days of masses, prayer, and song, including the Salve Regina, a 
popular antiphon that celebrated Mary as *mother of mercy' and *our life, 
sweetness, and hope' (Heal 2007: 38). Altarpieces, painted with detailed 
scenes and images of Mary and Christ, would be opened, and processions 
of relics and images would wind through the church, its grounds, and city 
streets. At the Feast of the Purification, also known as Candlemas, candles 
would be blessed, while at the Assumption bundles of herbs were blessed— 
these items were to be used for home devotions, but also were commonly 
thought to ward off diseases and protect farms and livestock (Heal 2007: 
26-7). 

Even outside of festivals, late medieval Christians would have been 
surrounded by images and reminders of Mary. Within churches, statues and 
paintings kept Mary constantly before the eyes of churchgoers. Apart from 
representations of her life story, Mary was often presented in images 
holding the infant Jesus, sometimes with her mother St Anne in a common 
form, the Anna Selbdritt. Her representation as the Woman of the 
Apocalypse, recalling imagery from the book of Revelation, presented 
Mary as a symbol of the Church, and brought to mind her immaculate 
conception in her defeat of Satan. The iconography of the pietà, or 
sorrowing mother holding her dead son, was also common, and Mary was 
often portrayed as the Mater Dolorosa in imagery and song (Heal 2007: 31— 
2). The statues of Mary were often carried in procession, and could be 
richly decorated with robes, veils, crowns, rosaries, and other votive gifts 
(Heal 2007: 37). Images of Mary could be found in chapels and pilgrimage 
sites, but also on road sides, in town squares, and even on the corners of 
houses, provided both as protective spirits and convenient street guides 
(Heal 2007: 76). 

But Mary was not only in church and the town market square: she was 
also an object of personal and private devotion, especially through Books of 
Hours (for people with some means, and perhaps some literacy) and 
rosaries (available to almost everyone) (Ellington 2001: 33). The rosary 
devotion had its earliest forms in the twelfth century, and was based upon 
the Ave Maria, which by this time included both the angel's greeting to 
Mary at the Annunciation and Elizabeth’s at the Visitation. The term 


‘rosary’ itself derives from Rosencranz, a garland of roses, which the 
repeated prayers of the devotion were thought to weave for Mary (Winston- 
Allen 1997: 3—6). As it developed, the rosary came to include meditations 
upon the lives of Christ and Mary, usually divided into series of joyful, 
sorrowful, and glorious mysteries. This easily accessible personal devotion 
influenced a large body of literature, hymns, songs, and visual arts, but was 
also incorporated into social groups as well. In the late fifteenth century, 
several confraternities were founded with the rosary devotion as their core 
activity—the confraternity founded in Cologne in 1475 was (quite 
unusually) open to all, rich or poor, male or female, and quickly gained 
thousands of members. 

Mary was virtually omnipresent in the lives of late medieval Christians. 
She was the powerful Queen of Heaven, constantly interceding for those 
devoted to her with her Son. She was also the fully human mother, 
understanding human joys and sorrows, suffering at the foot of the cross 
and sharing her Son with all Christians. In the writings of Luther’s older 
contemporary and mentor, Johannes von Paltz (c. 1445-1511), we see an 
emphasis on the sacrificial suffering of Mary—he suggests that in our hour 
of need we should pray not only to Christ for forgiveness, but also to Mary, 
who will mercifully come to help us despite our great sinfulness: ‘I ask you 
through your eternal election, your holy conception, and your vigil at the 
cross, come to help me at my final end’ (von Paltz 1983—89 3:246). Von 
Paltz’s prayer reveals the basis for the extensive piety and devotion to 
Mary: although it is Christ who saves Christians through the cross, it is 
Mary, the Mother of Mercy and Queen of Heaven, who brings them to 
Christ. 


CRITIQUES OF LATE MEDIEVAL MARIAN 
DEVOTION 


Not everyone was pleased with the devotion to Mary at this time—neither 
the quantity nor the quality. The late medieval Modern Devotion, 
exemplified in the tremendously popular Imitatio Christi by Thomas a 
Kempis, stressed a highly interior, Christ-focused piety. The saints provided 
examples for imitation, but they were not the primary focus. Instead, Christ 


‘should provide the pattern for self-knowledge, self-mortification, humility, 
and obedience’ (Heal 2007: 46). Even more explicitly, the great humanist 
Erasmus called into question many devotional practices, mocking the 
simple folk who placed too much trust in Mary and veered into superstition 
and expectations of magical help from her. In his famous colloquy The 
Shipwreck, Erasmus portrayed certain sailors threatened with a storm who 
prayed to Mary as a substitute for the goddess Diana, while in The Praise of 
Folly of 1511 he mocked those who lit candles to honour Mary, but then 
had no interest in imitating her chastity and modesty (Heal 2007: 50-1). In 
his Paraphrase on Luke, Erasmus struck a serious blow to the Marian 
devotion of the late medieval world: he insists that Mary will be called 
‘blessed’ by all generations, not because of her own virtue or power, but 
because the saviour of the world has come through her. It is not she who is 
the focus, but rather Christ: it is at Jesus’ name that ‘every knee shall bow 
... for through it alone shall come salvation for the whole world’ (Erasmus 
2016: 52-3). It is when Jesus’ name is invoked that ‘diseases shall be 
dispelled, poisons lose their force, demons flee, and the dead return to life’; 
we receive these gifts by being like Mary, with a repentant, humble heart, 
not necessarily by calling upon her (Erasmus 2016: 53). Erasmus did not 
explicitly reject the invocation of the saints, and even insisted against 
Zwinglian iconoclasts that Mary could not be ejected from churches 
without removing her Son also (Heal 2007: 49). But he was forced to 
defend himself on numerous occasions against charges of denigrating 
Mary's honour, and his criticisms found a more receptive audience among 
other humanists and Protestant reformers than among Catholics. 


LUTHER’S CRITIQUES 


Far more than Erasmus, Martin Luther’s critiques of the Marian cult had a 
dramatic effect on devotion to Mary. Later in his life he recalled with 
disgust his own devotion to Mary and the saints, and the trust he placed in 
their help and intercession. He had made a promise to ‘fast on bread and 
water on Saturday for the blessed Virgin’, and called upon St Anne, Mary’s 
mother, for help during a thunderstorm, making a vow that would send him 
into the religious life. But these vows were made, he notes, ‘not to God, or 


to Mary, but to the devil, because it was not commanded’ (Luther 1883— 
2009 [=WA] 25: 210, 510). He turned to Mary because he feared Christ as 
an angry judge, and while his own anxious personality may have influenced 
his prayers, he also had serious theological concerns about the high place of 
devotion and honour that Mary had been given in the late medieval Church, 
particularly her position as mediator and intercessor between Christians and 
Christ. 

His earliest critiques of Mary and the saints as intercessors can be found 
in his lectures on the Psalms from 1513—16, where he suggests that they can 
detract from faith in Christ's power and intercession with God. But he 
continued to encourage his parishioners to take comfort in calling upon 
Mary for help, as in one 1519 sermon, in which he recommends that at the 
hour of death, the Christian should ‘invoke all the holy angels and 
especially his angel and the mother of God', since God has commanded 
‘that the saints should love and assist all who believe’ (WA 2: 696). In his 
1521 commentary on the Magnificat, however, Luther insisted that when 
people call upon Mary, they need to understand that the power belongs to 
God and not to her: *We ought to call upon her, that for her sake God may 
grant and do what we request' (Luther 2016: 350). She is no goddess with 
her own power to aid her devotees, nor does she hold a powerful sway over 
Christ, needing only to show him the breasts that nursed him in order to 
achieve her requests. She can best be honoured, as Erasmus had already 
noted, as a model and guide for imitation. In fact, by the 1537 Smalcald 
Articles, Luther had determined that devotion to Mary as an intercessor was 
dangerous and distracting—it is ‘neither commanded nor recommended, 
[and] has no precedent in the Scripture'—while the excessive devotion 
shown to Mary through festivals, prayers, churches, images, and altars is 
sheer idolatry: ‘Such honour belongs to God alone’ (Kolb and Wengert 
2000: 305—6). 

Likewise, Luther also condemns the notion that he himself shared as a 
young man—that Mary is the merciful mother who can protect sinners from 
the strict justice of Christ. Not only does this suggest a greater power than 
Mary has, but it is a misrepresentation of Christ. Luther blames St Bernard 
of Clairvaux—for whom he otherwise has great admiration—for misleading 
people with the notion that Mary simply bares her breasts to Christ, who 
then cannot refuse her requests, based upon Bernard’s famous vision (WA 
21:65, 31; WA 7:568, 29). Luther insists that Christ is just but also merciful, 


which is particularly represented in his sacrifice on the cross. Mary, as a 
faithful believer, would be offended by this presentation of her, just as she is 
offended when people praise her worthiness to become the Mother of God. 
The notion that Mary's humility (among other virtues) somehow could 
merit this great blessing is completely counter to Luther's basic insistence 
that salvation comes through faith alone, and human beings can never merit 
or earn any of the grace that comes from God. Mary's humility, he insists in 
his Magnificat commentary, should more accurately be understood (and 
translated) as lowliness, that is, that she came from a poor family with low 
social status. She earns nothing, but in fact reveals true humility in her 
response to this great honour, in remaining simple in heart, lacking all 
pride, and giving all the glory to God alone. If we want to address Mary 
properly and avoid the idolatrous danger of using the ‘Hail Mary’ as a 
prayer, this is what we should say: ‘O Blessed Virgin, Mother of God, you 
were nothing and all despised; yet God in his grace regarded you and 
worked such great things in you. You were worthy of none of them, but the 
rich and abundant grace of God was upon you, far above any merit of 
yours. Hail to you!’ (Luther 2016: 342). Her only ‘worthiness’ was in her 
suitability as a young virgin, and the fact that she was chosen by God. Even 
her virginity, long lauded as a ‘virtue’ by theologians and preachers, was not 
a virtue per se. It was indeed necessary so that Jesus might avoid the 
contamination of a sinful conception, but it was not a moral quality, and 
certainly not something that should be turned into a vow, in opposition to 
God’s command to marry and be fruitful. 

Some of the worst excesses of devotion to Mary, Luther believed, could 
be traced to a mistranslation and misunderstanding of the angel’s salutation 
to Mary at the Annunciation. The Latin Vulgate translation reads ‘Ave 
Maria, gratia plena’, or ‘Hail Mary, full of grace,’ with ‘full of grace’ 
implying that Mary was in a sense ‘filled up’ with grace, which she could 
then in turn bestow upon others, as a queen could dole out treasures from a 
chest. But a better translation of the Greek, according to Luther, was 
holdselige or begnadete, “gracious one’ or ‘blessed one’, that is, one to 
whom God is gracious (1532 sermon on the Annunciation, WA 52:626). 
This critique pointed to another danger, that of turning the Ave Maria into a 
prayer, when in fact it should only be used as means to give honour to 
Mary, and to meditate upon God's grace and blessings. It would be better 


for the Ave Maria to be ‘entirely laid aside’ than to be used in such an 
inappropriate and disrespectful manner (WA 11:59—60). 


LUTHER’S POSITIVE PERSPECTIVE ON 
MARY 


Despite the many issues that Luther perceived in the Catholic devotion to 
and theology about Mary, he was not at all ready to follow the iconoclastic 
path of destroying images and cleansing churches of all references to 
anyone but the Trinity. In response to iconoclastic rioting in Wittenberg in 
early 1522, Luther returned from his hiding place at the Wartburg and 
preached a series of sermons that made clear the difference between what 
was required and what was free. Images, while unnecessary and sometimes 
problematic, were essentially free. As outward things, they were not 
important, but destroying them would only plant them in people's hearts 
more firmly. But while Luther had a similar approach to the saints—they 
could be good and faithful role models for Christians, but there were many 
problematic and superstitious elements to the focus upon them— Mary was 
in an entirely different category. Once the dangerous elements of her cult 
were rejected, Christians would be free to honour her as she should be 
honoured and able to learn from and imitate her as the person closest to 
Christ. 

As an example of faith and trust in God, Mary rivalled Abraham. In 
accepting the word of the angel at the Annunciation, she revealed the true 
essence of faith, unlimited by the constraints of what human beings think is 
possible: *That is a high and excellent faith, to become a mother and remain 
an uncorrupted virgin; that truly surpasses sense, thought, and all human 
reason and experience' (WA 17 (2): 399). Mary took God at his word, and 
did not doubt that what he promised could and would happen, and her faith 
was just as miraculous, Luther insists, as the incarnation itself (WA 15:478). 

Along with representing the highest level of faith, Mary also reveals 
deep humility. After accepting God's promise that she would bear his Son, 
she could easily have become proud, but instead it never occurred to her 
that she could be worthy of such an honour. She firmly believed in her own 
lowliness and unworthiness, and recognized that all the blessings she 


received came from God's pure grace. Her response is the beautiful hymn 
of praise, the Magnificat, which Luther notes 1s sung frequently but rarely 
understood. Those who treat her as having earned or deserved this honour 
'spoil the Magnificat, make the Mother of God a liar, and diminish the 
grace of God' (Luther 2016: 342). Mary remained simple and humble in her 
heart, insisting that all grace and benefits to her came from God alone. In 
this she revealed her ge/assenheit, her ‘resignation’ or self-surrender to 
God, as well as her ‘even mind’ or equanimity in giving thanks to God no 
matter her condition. She was neither disappointed in her lowliness nor 
moved to pride at her elevation, but was equally satisfied by either 
condition, only desiring that God's will be done (Luther 2016: 311). This 
praise of Mary reveals Luther's deep indebtedness to medieval mystical 
theology, for he presents Mary as the ideal mystic, one who lives ‘in pure 
surrender and obedience to the eternal Good, in love that frees’ (Luther 
1980: 71). Even more importantly, her mystical (in this case both spiritual 
and physical) union with God was not something she sought or achieved, 
but rather received, so Mary's example avoids what Luther would consider 
the problematic aspects of mysticism, particularly when people seek out 
their own path to God. 

As an example of both the greatest faith and the deepest humility, Mary 
deserves both our honour and our imitation. She also puts her faith into 
action through love by hurrying out after the angel's declaration to visit and 
help her elderly cousin Elizabeth, soon-to-be mother to John. Her faith 
propels her to loving action—a fine model of Luther's ethics—and to 
obedience, both to God's will and to earthly authorities. Despite the 
imminent birth of her son, she and Joseph travelled to Bethlehem to register 
for the census, and even more significantly, they paid the temple tax in 
Jerusalem (Luke 2:1—7, 22-4). As Mary was still a virgin, she did not 
technically need any purification ritual, but she chose to follow the law for 
the sake of others in order to avoid any offence. She put her own freedom 
aside and acted selflessly and humbly. 

Luther also noted that Mary was a particularly good role model for 
women and girls. Like earlier interpreters, he suggested that her trip to visit 
Elizabeth was not so much taken in haste as it was taken chastely or 
modestly. Normally it would not be appropriate for a young woman to rush 
off by herself through the countryside, but Mary's demeanour saved her. 
She did not stop to gossip along the way, but went straight to Elizabeth's 


home, inspired both by the Holy Spirit and by a pleasing zeal to serve her 
elderly relative, help her with the birth, and babysit. Luther particularly 
stresses Mary as an example of ‘fine and chaste conduct’ for women, in that 
along with her loving desire to serve, she was also concerned about keeping 
up appearances, and never being an occasion to sin for others (1544 sermon 
on the Visitation, WA 52: 682-3). 


LUTHER’S VIEW ON CATHOLIC DOCTRINES 


While there was a great deal of variety and some debate concerning beliefs 
about Mary in the sixteenth century, Luther generally held to the traditional 
ideas about her. He was more dismissive of titles given to Mary, particularly 
those that he thought were misleading and tending towards superstition, 
such as Queen of Heaven (although in his Magnificat commentary he 
acknowledged that this was a true title) and Mother of Mercy. However, the 
title Mother of God, or Theotokos, the God-Bearer, was both true and 
essential to Christian faith. This title was declared doctrine at the Council of 
Ephesus in 431 in response both to controversy over Marian devotion and 
to Christological confusion. Mary’s title of Theotokos (translated into Latin 
as Mater Dei, and hence Mutter Gottes and Mother of God) represented 
respect and honour to Mary as well as Christological orthodoxy, in that it 
emphasized Jesus’ true humanity in the face of those who might doubt the 
two natures of Christ, hypostatically united into one Person. Luther 
frequently stressed that Jesus is a true and natural son of Mary, taking his 
human body from her and not in some other unorthodox manner. But while 
Christ was truly human, ‘born of the Virgin Mary’ as the creed states, he 
was also without sin, and thus Luther also accepted Mary’s virginal 
conception of Jesus, and the ‘virgin birth’ as well, with its traditionally 
accepted consequences: ‘[Mary] gave birth without sin, without shame, 
without pain and without injury, as she also conceived without sin’ (WA 17 
(2): 304). Jesus was both truly human and truly divine (rejecting the 
Nestorian view)—there is only one Son, and Mary is the mother of that one 
Son, thus making her the Theotokos. And while this title preserves a 
Christological truth, it also has implications for Mary, in that upon this title 
‘there follows all honour, all blessedness, and her unique place in the whole 


of mankind, among which she has no equal, namely that she had a child by 
the Father in heaven. ... No one can say anything greater of her or to her 
...' (Luther 2016: 347). But she herself, Luther notes, is not interested in 
gaining attention or glory for herself, but only pointing the way to God and 
giving him all the glory. 

Like the title of Theotokos confirmed for Mary at Ephesus, Luther also 
accepted the Early Church doctrine of Mary's perpetual virginity, which 
was expressed at the Council of Chalcedon in 451. Mary's virginity at the 
time of Christ's conception and birth was thought important to safeguard 
him from any taint of sin that would arise from intercourse, and Luther was 
content to accept the tradition that she remained a virgin throughout her life 
because ‘scripture does not state or indicate that she later lost her virginity’ 
(WA 51:176). However, he was accused of teaching the opposite, which 
prompted him in 1523 to write *That Jesus Christ Was Born a Jew'. In this 
text Luther refuted the suggestion that he had questioned Mary's lifelong 
virginity, and asserted (with the Early Church father Jerome) that the 
siblings of Jesus mentioned in the gospels were in fact cousins or other 
relatives. However, he also insisted that in this matter Mary should not be a 
role model—she should not be imitated in vowing lifelong virginity or 
celibacy. 

Although Luther accepted the doctrine of Mary's perpetual virginity, his 
views regarding her sinlessness, and in particular her immaculate (or not) 
conception, are more complex. The status of Mary's conception was 
undetermined in the sixteenth century (Pope Pius IX declared the 
Immaculate Conception a dogma in 1854), and still a topic for argument. 
Although theologians agreed that Mary was purified (or, as the Franciscans 
suggested, preserved) from sin at some point in her life, there was debate 
over when that occurred. In his last sermon on the holiday of Mary's 
Conception, preached in 1520, he complains that the debate about her has 
caused a great deal of contention, but in reality it is not a matter about 
which a doctrine can be formed, since ‘there is not a single letter about it in 
the gospels’ (WA 17 (2): 280). His own position, a common one at the time, 
was that Mary was conceived normally, but purified from sin at the moment 
of her ‘second’ conception, that is, at animation when her soul entered her 
body. This second conception is the more important one, when a person can 
really be said to live, therefore Luther said that ‘from the first moment that 


she began to live, she was without all sin', an honour that was given to no 
other human being (WA 17 (2): 288). 

Although Mary's Assumption was not declared dogma until 1950, the 
festival of the Assumption was already widely popular in the late medieval 
Church. Mary's assumption of body and soul into heaven was the basis for 
many of her titles and ostensible powers as Queen of Heaven. It was, more 
importantly, a firm sign of the promise of bodily resurrection to all 
believers, but like the Immaculate Conception lacked biblical support. Thus 
Luther did not preach on this holiday after 1522, suggesting that the idea 
was misleading to many, although it was important to believe that Mary 
lives in heaven, like all the faithful. We simply have no way of knowing 
how that happened, and so it cannot be made into a required belief. In his 
1523 ‘Order of Mass and Communion for the church at Wittenberg’, Luther 
noted that plans in Wittenberg were only to celebrate ‘the Lord's Days and 
festivals of the Lord', not feasts of the saints (WA 12: 208—209). While the 
Annunciation and Mary's Purification were included in that list, the non- 
scriptural festivals of Mary's Conception, Nativity, and Assumption were 
not. 


WIDER RAMIFICATIONS OF LUTHER’S 
THEOLOGY 


One question that follows from a study of Luther’s ideas and writings about 
Mary is to what extent his views and plans influenced the wider 
Reformation that occurred within his sphere of influence. Luther was not 
the only reformer, of course, and many regions even within Germany were 
influenced by Zwingli, Calvin, or others who took a more radical or strict 
stance towards cleansing the Church of Marian (and Roman) remnants. 
However, Luther’s influence was widely felt, and can be seen in sermons, 
theological texts, polemical writings, and statements of faith, as well as in 
practical matters such as the survival and transformation of Marian 
religious art, songs, and liturgies in many communities. 

Within Lutheran communities, there was a significant continuity with 
the medieval Catholic tradition. In terms of theology, Lutheran preachers, 
like Luther, explicitly maintained their orthodoxy through teaching 


doctrines such as Mary's virginity (even her perpetual virginity, in spite of 
possible scriptural evidence to the contrary and the difficulty of then 
promoting the married life over a life of vowed celibacy) and maintaining 
the title of Mother of God. Likewise, in many Lutheran cities and territories 
pre-Reformation art survived, both in churches and in private collections. 
This was particularly true in Lutheran areas not faced with the threat of 
recatholicization or conflict with close Catholic neighbours. Less common 
but still noticeable, new art with (biblically based) Marian themes was 
commissioned for Lutheran churches, such as a pulpit produced in 1533 for 
the Lutheran community in Lübeck's St Mary's church, which included a 
prominent image of the Annunciation (Heal 2007: 83). The feast days of the 
Annunciation, Visitation, and Purification were largely retained in Lutheran 
areas, and some church constitutions allowed for celebration of other 
Marian and saints' days, such as the Assumption, St John the Baptist, and St 
Steven. 

How is it that these festivals, statues, and paintings could be preserved, 
created, and celebrated in many Lutheran churches and towns, especially in 
light of rampant iconoclasm in the early days of the Reformation? 
According to Bridget Heal, there are two main reasons: the first is that 
Luther felt that provision should be made for the weak, at least in externals. 
Rather than destroying every image that could lead Christians to idolatry, or 
immediately abandoning the Mass and all elements of late medieval piety, 
Luther knew that the external was less important than the internal— 
people's hearts would be changed over time by the working of the Word, 
and then these external forms and images would take their proper place, and 
not be an occasion to sin. Externals are adiaphora, things that may or may 
not help individuals, but not matters vital to salvation. The second reason is 
that Luther and his followers believed that the meaning or the content of 
such images, festivals, and even holy objects could be transformed through 
proper preaching and instruction. Luther had little problem with images and 
felt that freedom should be allowed in keeping them (or disposing of them), 
but people should not be forced. Creation of idols happens within the 
human heart, and that is where the cure should be applied. Luther 
recognized the potentially positive value of images, arguing that they could 
serve to teach and inspire better than words alone (Heal 2007: 92—3). 

However, in matters essential to faith, Luther and his followers felt that 
immediate changes must be made. The most significant rejection of 


medieval Marian piety and doctrine related to the belief that Mary and the 
saints could serve as intercessors or mediators with God. Luther believed 
that Christ was the sole mediator, and prayers (along with worship) should 
be directed only to him. All of Mary's blessings, including her role in the 
Incarnation, came to her purely by God's grace and did not convey any 
special powers or intercessory role to her. This one change alone had a 
dramatic impact on devotion towards Mary, and brought Lutheran culture to 
look very different from Catholic culture. And while Luther himself was 
still warmly devoted to Mary as an epitome of faith and commitment, later 
Lutheran preachers had a diminished interest in her. While she could still 
serve as an important role model and had a significant role to play in the 
story of salvation, particularly at Christmas, later Lutherans were far more 
willing to portray Mary in a less flattering light, suggesting that not only 
could she make mistakes, but even that she could be sinful. For example, in 
sermons related to the wedding at Cana, Luther and his contemporaries 
discussed Mary as a model of Christian love and charity, helping the young 
couple, humbly accepting Christ's correction, but zealous in prayer and 
hope for his further help. The story proved to Lutherans that Mary had no 
authority over Christ in his ministry or divine role, but later Lutherans could 
even suggest that she overreacted and overreached, and was being punished 
by her son. In a 1579 sermon collection, Georg Walther notes, ‘Mary was 
also not totally without sin, for otherwise [Christ] would not have given her 
such hard words' (Kreitzer 2004: 137). The powerful Queen of Heaven was, 
for Lutherans, now the faithful, humble, but fully human and sinful mother 
of the one who should be the true focus for all Christians, Jesus. 
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CHAPTER 28 


MARIOLOGY IN THE 
COUNTER REFORMATION 


ROBERT FASTIGGI 


THE Counter-Reformation can be understood as the revival of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Europe from the mid-sixteenth century until the period 
of the Thirty Years War of 1618—48 (Cross 2005: 426). Some scholars, 
however, prefer the term Catholic Reformation over Counter-Reformation 
because they believe it important to take note of movements of reform 
within Western Catholicism prior to the Protestant Reformation (Hildebrand 
1996: 287). Still other scholars speak of the early modern or ‘Tridentine 
era' (Boss 2007: 256) when referring to the period from the time of the 
Council of Trent (1545—63) until the early 1700s. Others, though, will use 
the term ‘Baroque era’ for the time from the Renaissance to the 
Enlightenment (Pereira and Fastiggi 2006: ix). This chapter covers 
Mariology and Marian devotion during the Catholic Counter-Reformation 
period (c. 1550—1700) fully aware of these variations in nomenclature. It 
begins with a brief overview of Marian doctrine and devotion during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to help place the Mariology of the 
Counter-Reformation in historical context. 

The popes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries began to show 
more and more favour to Marian devotion and doctrine. In 1555 Pope Pius 
IV issued the constitution, Cum quorumdam | hominum, against the 
Unitarians. In this constitution, he anathematized those who deny Mary's 
virginity before, during, and perpetually after giving birth (Denzinger and 


Hünermann 2012 [DH] 1880). In 1567, Pope Pius V censured the view of 
Michael Baius, who maintained that Mary died because she inherited 
original sin (DH 1973). In 1569, Pius V approved the Rosary of the fifteen 
mysteries, and in 1573 he instituted the feast of Our Lady of the Rosary— 
initially Our Lady of Victory—in thanksgiving for the defeat of the Turkish 
fleet at Lepanto in 1571 (Fox 2000: 106). On 12 September 1617, Paul V 
issued his bull, Sanctissimus, forbidding any public acts (e.g. writings) 
against the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and in 1622, Gregory 
XV extended this prohibition to any private acts—with the Dominicans 
being exempt (O'Carroll 2000: 181—2). In 1661, at the request of King 
Philip IV of Spain, Alexander VII published his bill, Sollicitudo omnium 
ecclesiarum, which promoted the piety and the feast of ‘the conception of 
the spotless and ever-virgin Mary' (DH 2015-16). He stopped short, 
though, of proclaiming Mary's Immaculate Conception as a dogma. In 
1690, under Alexander VIII, the Holy Office censured thirty-one errors of 
the Jansenists among which was one stating that Mary was in need of 
purification from sin and another claiming that *praise offered to Mary, as 
Mary, is vain' (DH 2324, 2326). 


MARY AND THE COUNCIL OF TRENT (1545— 
63) 


The Council of Trent was one of the main events of the Counter- 
Reformation. It sought to clarify Catholic doctrine and respond to various 
challenges posed by the Protestants. The Council made a number of 
statements about the Blessed Virgin Mary, but there was not enough support 
for a dogmatic affirmation of Mary's Immaculate Conception, which was 
something that Cardinal Pacheco proposed (O'Carroll 2000: 345). There 
was, however, enough support for Mary's immunity from original sin to 
delete a sentence from the draft which spoke of the transmission of original 
sin ‘to the entire human race with its universal law’ (Pelikan 1996: 199). 
There was also a paragraph added to Trent's Decree on Original Sin (1546) 
to make it clear the Blessed Virgin Mary was not being included under 
those affected by original sin: 


This same holy council declares that it is not its intention to include in this decree dealing 
with original sin the Blessed and Immaculate Virgin Mary, Mother of God, but that the 
constitutions of Pope Sixtus IV of blessed memory are to be observed under the penalties of 
those constitutions which it renews. (DH 1516) 


In addition to not including Mary under original sin, the Council of Trent 
also affirmed Mary’s special privilege of avoiding all personal sin in canon 
23 of its Decree on Justification. This canon reads: 


If anyone says that a man once justified cannot sin again and cannot lose grace and that 
therefore the man who falls and sins was never truly justified; or, on the contrary, says that a 
man once justified can avoid all sins even venial ones, throughout his entire life, unless it be 
by a special privilege of God as the Church holds of the Blessed Virgin, let him be 
anathema. (DH 1573) 


In its twenty-fifth session of 3 December 1563, the Council of Trent 
included Mary by implication in its affirmation of the invocation of the 
saints (DH 1821). It also stated that ‘the images of Christ, of the Virgin 
Mother of God, and of the other saints are to be kept and preserved in 
places of worship especially; and to them due honour and veneration is to 
be given’ (DH 1823). It then reaffirmed the teaching of Nicaea II (787) on 
the proper veneration given to images of the saints (and by implication to 
images of Mary). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SYSTEMATIC 
MARIOLOGY IN THE POST-TRIDENTINE AGE 


After the Council of Trent, the basic Marian doctrines were treated in the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent—also called ‘the Roman Catechism’— 
directed to parish priests and published by the decree of Pope Pius V (r. 
1566-72) in 1566. The Catechism—which was supervised by the 
Archbishop of Milan, St Charles Borromeo (1538—1584)—affirms Mary as 
the New Eve and the ever-virgin Mother of God. The Catechism also 
affirms Mary’s virginity in giving birth [virginitas in partu] stating that 
‘Jesus Christ came forth from His mother’s womb without injury to her 
maternal virginity’. Moreover, she gave birth to Jesus without experiencing 
‘any pain of sense’ [sine ullo doloris sensu] (McHugh and Callan 1982: 45— 
6). The Catechism does not support Mary's Immaculate Conception, but it 


does teach that God *has bestowed all his heavenly gifts on the most holy 
Virgin’. It also describes her as ‘the Mother of mercy, the advocate of the 
faithful’ who ‘possesses exalted merits with God’ and ‘is most desirous to 
assist us with her prayers’ (McHugh and Callan 1982: 491). 

Some theologians after the Council of Trent sought to defend Catholic 
Marian doctrine and devotion against the criticisms of the Protestants and 
Catholic writers like Erasmus. One of the most prominent of these Marian 
apologists was the Jesuit, St Peter Canisius (1521—97). Canisius defends 
traditional Catholic Mariology in his catechism, Summa Doctrinae 
Christianae (1555), but his 1577 work De Maria Virgine Incomparabili is 
specifically aimed at defending Catholic Marian devotion and doctrine 
against Protestant critics and Catholic Marian minimalists like Erasmus. In 
this long work, he defends the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption, 
and he explains how Marian mediation in no way detracts from the unique 
mediation of Christ (Graef and Thompson 2009: 293). 

Another Jesuit who, like Canisius, was present at Trent was Alphonsus 
Salmerón (1515-85), a theologian and exegete who was one of the original 
followers of St Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556). In his Commentarii in 
Evangelicam | Historiam et in Acta Apostolorum (Tr. 5), Salmerón 
emphasizes Mary's close association with Christ in his work of redemption, 
and he refers to her as ‘Co-redemptrix, Mediatrix, and Cooperatrix of the 
salvation of mankind, and to whom, as to an individual advocate, all the 
faithful ought to approach and fly for help' (Calkins 2007: 371). 

Although Salmerón discusses Mary's co-redemptive role in his 
Scriptural commentaries, and Canisius covers a great deal of Mariology in 
his apologetic work, neither one produces a systematic or scholastic treatise 
on Mariology. Their Jesuit confrere, Francisco Suárez (1548-1617), 
however, is considered by many to be ‘the father of systematic or scholastic 
Mariology' (O'Carroll 2000: 334). The Spanish Mariologist, José Maria 
Bover, S.J., offers this assessment: 


Mariology, as we understand it today, was a creation of the innate talent of Suárez; who, 
gathering and arranging the materials accumulated through the ages, contrasting opposing 
opinions with the Patristic tradition and with theological reason, organizing systematically 
the Mariological truths and theses, constructed a scientific work, consistent and harmonious, 
worthy of the Mother of God. 


(Bover 1948: 167-8) 


Suárez originally systematized his Mariology around 1584—85 when he was 
teaching in Rome (Bastero 2011: 48). For reasons that remain unclear, the 
Spanish Jesuit never published his original treatise on Mariology. Instead, 
he decided to include this material in the second volume of his commentary 
on the third part of Aquinas's Summa theologiae, which was published in 
1592. This volume treats questions 27—59 of pars tertia of the Summa, and 
it is commonly referred to by its subtitle, De mysteriis vitae Christi (On the 
Mysteries of Christ's Life). In this volume, Suárez treats the Marian topics 
as ‘disputations’. He breaks free of the commentarial method typical of his 
era and provides twenty-three disputations that deal specifically with the 
mysteries and prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin Mary. These disputations 
take up 336 pages of two columns each in volume XIX of the Vivés edition 
of his Opera omnia (1856—61). 

Suárez begins his systematic treatment with Mary as the Mother of God 
and her initial sanctification (disputations 1—4). In disputation 3, section 4, 
he defends Mary's Immaculate Conception saying that she was 'preserved 
from original sin and sanctified in the first instant of her conception’ 
(Suárez 1856—61: 19.32). In disputations 5 and 6, he discusses Mary's 
virginal integrity. He affirms the traditional understanding of Mary's bodily 
integrity in giving birth, that is, her virginitas in partu (disputation 5). In 
disputation 6, he explains Mary's virginity as a virtue of soul and not just of 
body. In disputations 7—17, Suárez discusses the ongoing sanctification of 
Mary in the events of her life and her role in the life of Christ. These 
include Mary's marriage to Joseph (7—8); the manner and circumstances of 
the annunciation of the Angel (9); the causes by which the human 
conception of Christ from the Virgin were carried out (10); the time and 
manner of Christ's conception (11); the relationship between Christ and his 
Mother (12); the birth of Christ from his Mother's womb (13); the prodigies 
surrounding the birth of Christ (14); the mystery of Christ's circumcision 
(15); the presentation of Christ and Mary's purification (16); and the 
remaining mysteries of Christ up to age three (17). In disputations 18-21, 
Suárez discusses the graces, merits, and consummated sanctification of 
Mary in her glorious death and assumption. These disputations include the 
perfection of the merits and grace of the Blessed Virgin (18); the knowledge 
of the Virgin in the course of her earthly life (19); the special graces of the 
Blessed Virgin (20); and the glorious death and assumption of Mary into 
heaven (21). In disputation 22, Suárez discusses the veneration [adoratione] 


due to the Blessed Virgin, and in 23, he treats the intercession and 
invocation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

In disputations 22 and 23, Suárez also gives attention to Mary's 
cooperation with Christ in the work of our redemption. He makes it clear 
that Mary did not merit our redemption in a condign manner but only in a 
congruous manner [meritum de congruo]. Nevertheless, the Blessed Virgin 
cooperated in a singular way in our redemption. In a celebrated passage 
cited by Pius XII in his 1954 encyclical, Ad caeli Reginam, Suárez writes: 


For just as Christ, because he redeemed us, is our Lord and King by a special title, so the 
Blessed Virgin also [is our Queen], on account of the unique manner in which she assisted in 
our redemption, by giving of her own substance, by freely offering him for us, by her 
singular desire for, and active interest in our salvation. 


(Disputation 23.2)! 


In disputation 23, section 3.5, Suárez affirms Mary as the Mediatrix of all 
graces. He cites Bernard of Clairvaux's image of Mary as the aqueduct of 
grace, and he affirms the prayer of Germanus of Constantinople that ‘no 
one is granted any gift except through thee'. In disputation 23, section 3.4, 
he says that we should ask for Mary's intercession 'so the dignity of the 
intercessor will make up for our deficiency’ [ut dignitas intercessoris 
suppleat inopiam nostrum]. This latter saying 1s cited several times in the 
Glories of Mary by St Alphonsus Liguori (1696—1787). 

Suárez's systematic treatment of Marian themes is used as a basis for 
subsequent works on systematic Mariology. The Jesuit, Placido Nigido 
(1570-1640), published his Summa Sacrae Mariologiae in 1602, and he 
seems to have been the first to use the term ‘Mariology’ (Bastero 2011: 48). 
The Mercedarian, Silvester de Saavedra (T c. 1620) is the author of another 
systematic treatise on  Mariology entitled Sacrae Deipara, seu 
eminentissima dignitate Dei Genitricis. Another important Mariologist of 
this era was Quirino de Salazar (1576-1646) who some consider ‘the 
greatest Spanish Marian theologian of the seventeenth century’ (O’Carroll 
2000: 316). He offers a thorough defence of the Immaculate Conception in 
his 1618 work, Pro Immaculata Conceptione Deiparae Virginis Defensio, 
and he develops the themes of Mary’s cooperation with Christ in the work 
of redemption and her priestly role in the offering of her divine Son at 
Calvary. 


Other theologians of this period making contributions to Mariology 
include the Capuchin, St Lawrence of Brindisi (1559—1619); the Jesuit, St 
Robert Bellarmine, S.J. (1542-1621); Giovanni Battista Novati (1585— 
1648), a member the Clerks Regular, Ministers of the Sick, the Camillians; 
the Jesuit, Denis Pétau, S.J. (1583-1652); the Augustinian hermit, 
Bartolomé de los Rios (1580-1652); the Dominican, Vincent Contenson, 
O.P. (1641-74); and Hippolytus Marracci (1604-75), a member of the 
Clerks Regular of the Mother of God. 

St Lawrence of Brindisi (1559-1619) is the author of the Mariale, a 
collection of eighty-four sermons given in Italy and throughout Europe. He 
saw Mary's dignity as the Mother of God as the ‘fundamental principle of 
Mariology', and, following Scotus, he affirmed the predestination of Christ 
and Mary (O’Carroll 2000: 216). He spoke of Mary as the ‘spouse of God’, 
and at times, he described her as the spouse of the Holy Spirit. He also 
compared Mary to Abraham because she, like the Old Testament Patriarch, 
is asked to sacrifice her Son to God (Sammarco 2004: 329). In this 
sacrifice, Mary also fulfils a priestly office because ‘she offered the 
sacrifice of Christ to the eternal God for the salvation of the world’ 
(O'Carroll 2000: 216). 

St Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621), unlike his Jesuit colleague, Suárez, 
did not treat Mariology systematically (Graef and Thompson 2009: 295—6). 
His Marian doctrine is found mostly in his ascetical writings such as The 
Seven Words of Christ on the Cross (O'Carroll 2000: 73). He affirmed 
Mary's Assumption and her Immaculate Conception, but he did not believe 
Mary's preservation from original sin was ‘sufficiently grounded in 
Scripture and Tradition to be defined de fide' (O'Carroll 2000: 74). The 
Jesuit Cardinal did, however, emphasize Mary's union with Christ on the 
Cross, and he also highlighted her role as the teacher of the Apostles and the 
advocate and Mother of all. 

The Camillian, Giovanni Battista Novati (1585—1648), is the author of 
De eminentia deiparae Virginis Mariae semper immaculatae, which is a 
detailed defence of Mary's Immaculate Conception. In addition to his 
defence of Mary's preservation from original sin, Novati also stressed 
Mary's role as Queen, Advocate, and Guide. The French Jesuit, Denys 
(Petavius) Pétau (1583-1652) treated Mariology in various sermons and 
also in his multi-volume work, Dogmata Theologica (1643—50) where he 
treats Mariology in relation to the Incarnation. Like Suárez, he defended the 


miraculous preservation of the physical seal of Mary's bodily integrity in 
giving birth, and he also upheld St Joseph as a virgin. Like St Robert 
Bellarmine, he affirmed the Immaculate Conception *but not as a matter of 
faith’ (O’Carroll 2000: 280). 

The Augustinian hermit, Bartolomé de los Rios (1580—1652), wrote 
many extensive works on the Blessed Virgin Mary. He affirmed Mary's 
Immaculate Conception, her active collaboration in the work of redemption, 
and her universal power of intercession. In his book, Hierarchia Mariana, 
he provided a formulation of dedication to Mary as her ‘servant and slave’ 
which influenced St Louis de Montfort's (1673—1716) vow of slavery to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (Calkins 2017: 42). 

The Dominican, Vincent Contenson, (1641—74), is the author of 
Theologia Mentis et Cordis, which highlights Mary's spiritual perfection. 
Although he did not affirm the Immaculate Conception, he did maintain that 
the initial grace Mary received was greater than all of the just put together. 
He stressed the Blessed Virgin's role as Mediatrix and her importance for 
the work of redemption. In this regard, he writes: *Through the Word all 
things were made, without the Mother of the Word they were not remade’ 
(O'Carroll 2000: 110). 

Hippolytus Marracci (1604—1675) was a member of the Clerks Regular 
of the Mother of God and one of the most prolific Marian authors of his 
time. He published thirty books on the Blessed Mother as well as many 
unpublished works. His Biblotheca Mariana, published in Rome in 1648, 
contains a bibliography of over 3,000 authors on the Blessed Mother. He 
strongly supported the Immaculate Conception even though some in the 
Roman Curia opposed it. After Alexander VII, at the request of King Philip 
IV of Spain, published his 1661 brief, Sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum, 
endorsing devotion to Mary's Immaculate Conception, Marracci enjoyed 
more freedom to promote the doctrine. His work on Mary's mystical 
priesthood, Sacordotium mysticum Marianum, has unfortunately been lost 
(O'Carroll 2000: 234). 


THE FRENCH’S SCHOOL’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO MARIOLOGY AND MARIAN DEVOTION 


Francis de Sales (1567—1622) can be understood as a forerunner of the 
French School (Pereira and Fastiggi 2006: 201). Some scholars, though, 
believe he forms a school of spirituality *all by himself? (Pourrat 1953: 
272). The Mariology of Francis de Sales is found in his sermons and in his 
two best-known writings, Introduction to the Devout Life and the Treatise 
on the Love of God. Francis affirms Mary's Immaculate Conception and her 
Assumption, and he responds to Protestant criticisms of these doctrines. 
Francis recognizes Mary as a creature, but he sees her as a creature who is 
‘perfectly allied, joined, and united with her Son’ (O'Carroll 2000: 150). In 
keeping with his emphasis on love, he stresses love as the reason for Mary's 
union with Christ's passion on the Cross. Her love toward John, the beloved 
disciple, extends to all Christians because Jesus wants all his followers to 
have his Mother as their own. 

Pierre de Bérulle (1575—1629) is considered the founder of the ‘French 
School of Spirituality’, which brings together Dionysian, Augustinian, 
Carmelite, and Ignatian influences to express the following themes: 


1) the human sense of servitude before the grandeur and glory of God, the most Holy 
Trinity; 2) the consequent obligation to render adoration to God; 3) the Incarnation as the 
supreme mystery of divine glory and self-abasement; 4) adherence to the mysteries of 
Christ's life; 5) mystical subsistence in Christ, the head of the Mystical Body; 6) Christ as 
priest and victim and the need for priestly holiness; and 7) devotion and servitude to Mary in 
order to facilitate the most intimate adoration of her divine Son. (Liuima and Fastiggi 
2010: 132-3) 


Bérulle was the founder of the French Oratory in Paris modelled after the 
Oratory of St Philip Neri in Rome. Among his immediate disciples were 
three important teachers of Marian spirituality: Jean-Jacques Olier (1608— 
577), the founder of the Sulpicians, St John Eudes (1601—80), the founder of 
the Congregation of Jesus and Mary also known as the Eudists, and 
Guillaume Gibieuf (1591—1650), the author of La vie et les grandeurs de la 
trés saincte Vierge Marie Mére de Dieu (Paris 1637). Bérulle's influence 
also extended beyond his immediate disciples to later authors such as 
Henri-Marie Boudon (1624—1702), Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet (1627—1704) 
and St Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort (1673—1716). 

Bérulle highlights the intimate bond between Jesus and Mary, and in this 
sense he is both Christocentric and Marian. Pope Urban VIII (r. 1623—44) 
once referred to Bérulle as ‘the apostle of the Incarnate Word’ (Pereira and 
Fastiggi 2006: 206), but he is also ‘the apostle of the Mother’ (O'Carroll 


2000: 79). Bérulle was the spiritual director of the Carmelite, Madeleine de 
Saint-Joseph (1578—1637). Shortly after his death, she wrote to a friend 
saying: ‘It seemed as if he could only act for Jesus Christ, thinking and 
speaking only of him and his mysteries'. She then noted that Bérulle also 
revealed to her that *he could never have been so devoted to our Lord 
unless he belonged to the Virgin' (Thompson 1989: 193—5). 

Bérulle's doctrine of self-abnegation (anéantissement) influences his 
*vow of servitude' to Jesus and Mary. Both Christ and Mary embody the 
posture of self-abnegation: Christ in his self-abasement as the Incarnate 
Word and Mary in her complete self-abnegation before the glory of God. 
Bérulle's endorsement of the vow of servitude might have been due to his 
contacts with confraternities of the Slaves of the Virgin during his 1604 stay 
in Spain (Calkins 2017: 43). This vow involves ‘a complete offering of self 
to Jesus and Mary, entrusting one's soul to their care in a spirit of servitude 
and humility’ (Liuima and Fastiggi 2010: 133). In his 1623 work, Discourse 
on the State and Grandeurs of Jesus, Bérulle presents this vow of servitude, 
which shows the intimate union of Jesus and Mary: 


I consecrate and dedicate myself to Jesus Christ in the state of perpetual servitude to his 
most holy Mother, the Blessed Virgin Mary; in perpetual honour of the Mother and the Son, 
and in honour of her quality as Mother of God; I offer myself to her in this state and quality 
as a slave; and I give myself to her grandeur in honour of the offering that the Eternal Word 
made of himself as Son, through the mystery of the Incarnation, which he chose to 
accomplish in her and through her. 


(De Fiores 1994: 1160) 


After Bérulle's death in 1629, he was succeeded as General of the Oratory 
by Charles de Condren (1588-1641), who did not leave behind many 
writings but had a profound effect on the spiritual lives of many, including 
Jean-Jacques Olier (1608—57), the Founder of the Sulpicians, a religious 
society of priests dedicated to work in seminaries. From Condren, Olier 
adapts a prayer, O Jesu vivens in Maria, which begins: ‘O Jesus, living in 
Mary, come and live in me, in your spirit of holiness, in the fullness of your 
virtue, in the perfection of your ways' (Thompson 1989: 52). Olier's Marian 
doctrine is contained in a work assembled by his biographer, M. Faillon, 
entitled, Vie Intéieure de la Trés-Sainte Vierge, ouvrage recueilli des écrits 
de M. Olier (The Interior Life of the Most Holy Virgin, A Work Gathered 
from the Writings of M. Olier). Olier presented Mary as the spouse of God, 
the Father, under the exterior ministry of St Joseph. He also held that Christ 


on the Cross, espoused the Church in the person of Mary (O'Carroll 2000: 
273). Olier affirmed Mary's Immaculate Conception, her mediation of all 
grace, and her special role as spiritual Mother who forms Jesus in us. 

St John Eudes (1601—80) was a member of the French Oratory founded 
by Bérulle from 1623 to 1643 when he founded his own Congregation of 
Jesus and Mary dedicated to the education of priests. Eudes is best known 
for his doctrine of the mystical union of the hearts of Jesus and Mary 
expressed in his work, The Admirable Heart of Mary. He sees Mary's heart 
as formed by hearts of the three divine Persons: ‘Jesus, who is heart of his 
Father, as well as the divine Spirit, who is the heart of the Father and the 
Son, have been given to her to be the spirit of her spirit, the soul of her soul 
and the heart of her heart’ (Thompson 1989: 328). Eudes also speaks of the 
three hearts of Mary: her bodily heart, her spiritual heart, and her divine 
heart, which is the heart of Jesus living in her. He says that these three 
hearts *are but a single heart through the most holy and intimate bond that 
ever existed or will exist, next to the hypostatic union' (Thompson 1989: 
329). Eudes composed a Mass and Office in honour of the heart of Mary, 
and in 1643 he received permission from the local bishop to celebrate the 
feast privately for his community. In 1648, permission was given to 
celebrate the feast publicly in the Cathedral of Autun. In spite of strong 
opposition from the Jansenists, the feast, by 1672 *was celebrated more or 
less throughout all of France' (Murphy 1961: 170). 

In his book, The Kingdom of Jesus, Eudes emphasizes how Christians 
must adore Jesus living in Mary: ‘You must see and adore her Son in her, 
and see and adore Him alone. It is thus that she wishes to be honoured, 
because of herself and by herself she is nothing, but her Son Jesus is 
everything in her, her being, her life, her sanctity, her glory, her power and 
her greatness' (Calkins 2017: 45—6). Here we see the Bérullian theme of 
anéantissement. Mary becomes nothing in herself so that Jesus may live 
fully in her. Eudes also wrote ‘a Contract of Marriage with the Most 
Blessed Virgin, the Mother of God’, which he recommended in a particular 
way to priests. He affirmed Mary as ‘the co-redemptress with Christ in the 
work of our salvation’ and the mediatrix of all graces (O’Carroll 2000: 
201). Like Bérulle he always stressed the intimate union between Jesus and 
Mary. In his book, The Life and Kingdom of Jesus in Christian Souls, he 
writes that ‘whoever beholds Jesus, sees Mary; whoever loves Jesus loves 


Mary, whoever has devotion to Jesus, has devotion to Mary (O'Carroll 
2000: 201). 

St Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort (1673—1716) has been described 
as 'the last of the great Bérullians' and 'the greatest proponent of Marian 
consecration produced by the French School’ (Calkins 2017: 48). During 
his lifetime, Montfort was an itinerant preacher and founder of several 
religious communities: the Daughters of Wisdom for women and the 
Company of Mary for men. He wrote a number of inspirational works 
during his lifetime, including The Love of Eternal Wisdom, The Secret of the 
Rosary, and The Secret of Mary. His best-known work, True Devotion to 
Mary, however, was hidden in a field after his death and it was not found 
until 1842. This work has had a profound influence on many, including the 
members of the Legion of Mary and Pope St John Paul II (1920—2005), 
who took his motto, Tutus Tuus, from a prayer composed by Montfort: ‘I 
belong to you entirely, and all that I possess is yours, Virgin, blessed above 
all’ (Calkins 2017: xx). 

The influence of Bérulle and the French School is quite evident in 
Montfort, although his doctrine of *holy slavery' to Mary can be traced back 
to sixteenth-century confraternities in Spain and even further to St 
Ildephonsus of Toledo (t 667) (Gaffney 1961: 144—6). In True Devotion to 
Mary, Montfort lays out some basic principles: (1) Christ must be the 
ultimate end of all devotions; (2) we belong to Jesus and Mary as their 
slaves; (3) we must rid ourselves of what is evil in us; (4) it is more humble 
to have an intermediary with Christ; (5) it is difficult to keep the graces 
received from God. Montfort is quite clear that, compared to God's infinite 
majesty, Mary is ‘less than an atom, or rather is simply nothing’ (Montfort 
1996: 14). Nevertheless, God *has decided to begin and accomplish his 
greatest works through the Blessed Virgin ever since he created her’ 
(Montfort 1996: 15). Like Bérulle and Eudes, Montfort stresses the intimate 
union between Jesus and Mary when he writes: ‘Lord, you are always with 
Mary and Mary is always with you' (Montfort 1996: 63). He also teaches 
that the ultimate end of devotion to Mary is to provide ‘a smooth but certain 
way of reaching Jesus Christ' (Montfort 1996: 62). 

The language of ‘holy slavery to Mary’ might seem a bit difficult to 
modern sensibilities. For Montfort, though, holy slavery ultimately means a 
complete entrustment of one’s spiritual life to Mary. It is ‘primarily a way 
of living, a spirit, a spirituality’ (De Fiores 1994: 1161). In The Secret of 


Mary, n. 28, Montfort writes: ‘Chosen soul, this devotion consists in 
surrendering oneself in the manner of a slave to Mary, and to Jesus through 
her, and then performing all our actions with Mary, in Mary, through Mary, 
and for Mary' (Montfort 1998: 28). Montfort, though, is clear that the aim 
of this surrendering to Mary is to enable us to do everything ‘more perfectly 
through Jesus, with Jesus, in Jesus, and for Jesus' (Montfort 1996: 257). 

Bérulle's influence in seventeenth-century France extended also to great 
preachers like Jacques Bénigne Bossuet (1627—1704) and the Jesuit, Louis 
Bourdaloue (1632-1704) who would speak eloquently of Mary's humility 
and her glory. Another Marian author indebted to Bérulle was the 
Archdeacon of Evreux, Henri-Marie Boudon (1624—1702) who wrote a 
book defending the slavery of love toward the Blessed Virgin Mary entitled 
God Alone or the Holy Slavery of the Admirable Mother of God. This book 
had a profound influence on St Louis de Montfort who found in it a 
confirmation of his own experience (De Fiores 1994: 37). 


THE MARIOLOGY OF MYSTICS AND 
VISIONARIES 


There was a great flourishing of mysticism in the Catholic Church in the 
century following the Council of Trent, and many of these mystical writers 
were very dedicated to Mary. St Teresa of Avila (1515—82) as a Carmelite 
was deeply devoted to Our Lady of Mt Carmel, and she saw the Carmelites 
as the order of the Virgin (O'Carroll 2000: 337). St John of the Cross 
(1542-91) also was very devoted to Our Lady of Mt Carmel in his personal 
piety, even though he did write much about the Blessed Mother. In the 
Ascent of Mt Carmel he does, however, hold up Mary as the model of 
contemplative prayer because her will was moved by God alone: 


Such was the prayer and work of our Lady, the most glorious Virgin. Raised from the 
beginning to this high state, she never had the form of any creature impressed in her soul, 
nor was she moved by any, for she was always moved by the Holy Spirit. 


(Ascent of Mt. Carmel, Book III, 2. 10) 


The seventeenth century was also a period of many visionaries who had 
deep Marian devotion. Marie des Vallées (1590-1656) was a victim soul 


who was often tormented by sorcerers and witches. She became a friend 
and disciple of St John Eudes. When the Jansenists were criticizing Eudes 
for celebrating the feast of the Heart of Mary, Marie des Vallées informed 
Eudes that she had received a vision of Jesus in which the Lord revealed to 
her that his Heart and his Mother's Heart are united as one. Moreover, Jesus 
told her that he had inspired the feast in honour of his Mother's heart 
(Sargent 1949: 106). 

Perhaps the most significant Marian mystic of the seventeenth century is 
Sor (Sister) María of Ágreda (1602—65), a Franciscan abbess and the author 
of The Mystical City of God. Sor María began experiencing ecstasies and 
levitations during her youth, and these continued after she entered the 
Convent of the Conception in Ágreda, Spain. She is also reported to have 
bilocated to what is today the US Southwest and Mexico to visit and teach 
catechism to the Jumanos, a Native American tribe (Fedewa 2009: 43—52). 
Known as the Lady in Blue, she was believed to have been able to 
communicate and be understood by the Jumanos even though they spoke to 
her in their language and she spoke to them in hers. 

Sor María initially wrote the Mystical City of God between 1637 and 
1645, but she burned it on the advice of a temporary confessor (Fedewa 
2009: 278). During this time she was also questioned by the Spanish 
Inquisitions because of her claimed bilocations. After the Inquisition 
exonerated her, she began the arduous task of re-writing the Mystical City of 
God, which she finished in 1660. The Mystical City of God 1s a biography 
of Mary based on the Bible, apocryphal writings, and private revelations. 
The book provides many interesting details of Mary's life not covered in the 
Gospels. It also affirms Mary's Immaculate Conception and refers to Mary 
as 'the Redemptrix' who distributes the fruits of the redemption to the 
redeemed (Miravalle 2003: 121). The Mystical City has been widely read 
and translated, and it was one of the favourite books of Blessed Solanus 
Casey, O.F.M. Cap. (1870-1957). In 2015, the Spanish Episcopal 
conference voted to re-open the cause for the beatification of Sor María. 

One final Marian mystic of the Baroque Age who deserves mention is St 
Veronica Giuliani (1660—1727). St Veronica entered the Capuchin Poor 
Clares at seventeen and, by the age of twenty-one, she began to receive 
bodily mystical experiences including the crown of thorns. She later 
received the experience of the Cross on her shoulders and a wound in her 
heart. On Good Friday of 1697 she received ‘the impression of the 


stigmata’ indicating her ‘configuration to Christ’ (Perillo 2001: 241). 
Around the year 1700, St Veronica began to feel more and more the 
presence of Mary in her life, and in 1705, she sensed that her heart, the 
heart of Jesus, and the heart of Mary had united mystically into one heart. 
In 1715, she experienced a type of ‘compenetration’ with the soul of Mary, 
and she began to vicariously take on the suffering of the souls in purgatory. 
In her Diary, she began to record a profound sense of Mary's participation 
in Christ's passion. In one passage she states that ‘Mary Most Holy ... in 
herself and in her soul participated in all that Jesus suffered for our 
Redemption. She was Adjutrix to her Most Holy Son in redeeming our 
souls; and both of them were united in love, in charity, and obedience to all 
that had been decreed by the Most Holy Trinity’ (Perillo 2001: 248). 


JANSENISM AND MARIOLOGY 


Jansenism takes its name from Cornelius Jansen (1585—1638), a Dutch 
theologian and bishop who had been a professor at Louvain University. 
Jansen wanted to return to the theology of St Augustine (354—430). He 
composed a book, Augustinus, which was published two years after his 
death. Jansenism highlighted human weakness and sinfulness and the need 
for divine grace. It tended to have a pessimistic view of human nature. 
Although the early Jansenists of Port Royal recognized the importance of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, some associated with Jansenism became critics of 
what they perceived were excesses in Catholic Marian doctrine and piety. 
Blaise Pascal (1623—62)—who had Jansenist connections—devoted Letter 
9 of his Lettres Provinciales to a critique of the superstitious and purely 
external aspects of Marian piety found in a book by the Jesuit Pére Barry 
(Graef and Thompson 2009: 313-14). 

In 1673, a German lawyer named Adam Widenfeld, composed a sixteen- 
page pamphlet entitled Monita salutaria B.V. Mariae ad cultores suos 
indiscretos (Salutary warnings of the Blessed Virgin Mary to her Indiscreet 
Devotees) which was also published in French under the title Avis salutaires 
de la Bienheureuse Vierge à ses dévots indiscrets. The pamphlet puts the 
entire warning about excessive Marian doctrines and practices in the mouth 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary herself. Although the book originally received 


an imprimatur, it was later put on the Roman Index. In the Monita, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary rejects the titles of Mediatrix, Advocate, Salvatrix, and 
Co-redemptrix. She also says: ‘Do not have more confidence in me than in 
God ... do not call yourself my slave’ (O'Carroll 2000: 67). Widenfeld's 
pamphlet created quite a storm of controversy. Among its most severe 
critics was the Jesuit preacher, Jean Crasset (1618-92), who wrote a 
comprehensive book on Marian doctrine and devotion entitled La veritable 
devotion envers la sainte Vierge établie et défendue. 

Another Jansenist-leaning critic of perceived Marian excesses was Jean 
de Launoy (1603-78), who was especially critical of the ‘Sabbatine 
privilege’ connected to the Carmelite scapular (Kehrig 2017: 138-57). 
Launoy was also a critic of the Immaculate Conception, and in 1676 he 
published a treatise attacking the doctrine even though Pope Paul V had 
forbidden any public writings against the Immaculate Conception in 1617. 
The Italian historian, L. A. Muratori (1672—1750), was also a critic of the 
Immaculate Conception, especially the ‘vow of blood’ that some 
theologians were taking to show their willingness to defend Mary’s 
privilege even to the shedding of their blood (O’Carroll 2000: 260, 363). 


CONCLUSION 


Catholic Marian piety during the Counter-Reformation period of the post- 
Tridentine era was very strong—even though some found it excessive. 
Marian doctrine also developed during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, especially with regard to Marian co-redemption, her mediation of 
grace, and her Immaculate Conception. The French School of spirituality 
stressed the intimate bond between Jesus and Mary and the union of their 
hearts. It also supported the vow of servitude (or slavery) to Jesus and 
Mary, a vow that had its origins in Spain. Mystics of this period, especially 
women mystics, showed great devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The 
popes of this era provided support for Marian devotion and doctrine, 
especially for the Rosary and the Immaculate Conception. 
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CHAPTER 29 


MARY AND 
INCULTURATION IN 
MEXICO AND INDIA 


PATRIZIA GRANZIERA 


IDEAS and images of the Virgin Madonna were introduced to Mexico (New 
Spain) by both the conquistadors and the missionaries of Spain in the 
sixteenth century and became a central part of the Mexican cultural 
heritage. Christianization both in India and Mexico was laid down in terms 
of images and Marian images played an especially important role in the 
cultural transformation forced upon the native people. This Marianism is 
linked to the Counter-Reformation spirit in Europe and especially in the 
Iberian Peninsula. An understanding, therefore, of the meaning and function 
of Mary within the symbol system of Christianity, especially sixteenth- 
century Iberian Catholicism, makes possible an appreciation of both the 
variety and the unity of the Marian images in Mexico and India which are 
described in this chapter. At the same time, it will help to identify how the 
Catholic conception of the female divine was translated into Hindu and 
Aztec terms by the friars. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING IMMACULATE: 
THE MEANING AND FUNCTION OF MARY'S 


IMAGES IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY IBERIAN 
CATHOLICISM 


Since the Middle Ages, Mary has played an important role in Iberian 
Catholicism as a symbol of the transformation of a sacred space. In 
accounts from Christian Spain from at least the eleventh century onwards, 
the Virgin appears as a defensive patron. According to one of the thirteenth- 
century Cantiga de Santa Maria (composed by Alfonso X, in the thirteenth 
century), every time King Ferdinand III of Léon Castile captured a Muslim 
town, he placed an image of the Virgin on the portals of the mosque. A truly 
extraordinary reverence for Mary blossomed in Spain from the Middle Ages 
to Renaissance times and she appeared everywhere on Iberian soil and two- 
thirds of reported miracles were attributed to Mary in her various forms 
(Remensnyder 2002: 200—5). When, in the sixteenth century, Luther and 
Calvin wildly attacked the Catholic cult of the Virgin Mary considering it a 
form of idolatry, all Catholic countries and especially Spain came to the 
defence of the cult of the Immaculate Conception against the Protestants 
who strongly rejected the doctrine. The idea of Immaculate Conception is a 
theological notion which means that the Virgin Mary, at the time of her 
conception, did not inherit the stain of original sin. The creation of the 
dogma was slow and elaborate and it was more the fruit of popular devotion 
than scholarly, theological reflection, a devotion that continued to assert 
itself against the opposition of theologians and bishops alike. 
Counter-Reformation theology and art was especially dedicated to the 
exaltation of the Virgin against attack by Protestants, especially the doctrine 
affirming her Immaculate Conception. Catholic thought and practice in 
Spain especially promoted the idea of the Immaculate Conception and 
pressured the Vatican to lend its support to the doctrine. Franciscans and 
Jesuits defended the doctrine against the strong opposition. of the 
Dominicans. The Jesuits alone produced as many as three hundred works on 
the Immaculate Conception between 1600 and 1800 (O'Carroll 1973: 181). 
In 1644 the feast of the Immaculate Conception was declared de praecepto, 
in Spain. It was among the most important and obligatory Catholic 
celebrations. Both Emperor Charles V and Philip II were faithful devotees 
of Nuestra Senora de la Immaculada Concepción and used to carry her 


banner during their military campaigns. In 1646, Joao IV the first 
Portuguese king of the Braganza dynasty offered his crown to her (De 
Oliveira 1967: 100). 

In Spain, many confraternities and brotherhoods chose Our Lady of the 
Immaculate Conception as advocate. Powerful military religious orders like 
the Order of Calatrava, the Order of Alcantara and the Order of Santiago of 
Compostela committed themselves to defend the dogma (Trens 1946: 170). 
In the eighteenth century, during the reign of Charles III, Pope Clement 
XIII under the pledge of the Spanish king proclaimed Nuestra Senora de la 
Immaculada Concepción patron saint of Spain and the Spanish Empire 
(Campo y Fernández de Sevilla 2005: 10). In effect, as D. A. Brading 
remarks, it seems that ‘the Virgin Mary had chosen Spain and its Catholic 
monarchy for her especial protection and through her revelation had 
confirmed both the providential election of the monarchy as the chief 
defender of the Church and the enduring value of her miraculous images’ 
(Brading 2001:40). 

Mary Immaculate thus became the central focus of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Catholic European art. The image of the Immaculate 
Conception compresses symbols from the Old and New Testament, 
particularly the Song of Songs and Ecclesiasticus, that apply to the 
spotlessness of the Virgin such as the hortus conclusus, the sealed fountain 
(‘She is an enclosed-garden, my sister, my bride, an enclosed-garden, a 
fountain sealed’, Song of Songs 4:12), the ‘well of living water’ (4:15), the 
"Tower of David' (4:4). While vegetal imagery such as cedar of Lebanon, 
rose, palm tree, and cypress, are taken from Ecclesiasticus (24:13—17). 

The Virgin is also saluted as a spotless mirror, Speculum sine macula 
(Wisd. 7:26), City of God, Civitas Dei (Ps. 86:3), Door of Heaven, Porta 
coeli (Gen. 28:17) Star of the sea, Stella Maris (cf. the hymn Ave maris 
stella, found in all Horae) and Lily among thorns, Lilium inter espinas 
(Réau 1996: 86-7) (Figure 29.1). However, it was the Woman of the 
Apocalypse described by St John who became the main model for the 
artistic representation of the Immaculate Virgin Mary: ‘a woman clothed 
with the sun, with the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars’ (Rev. 12:1). Mary as Immaculate Conception was portrayed 
dressed in spotless white with a blue mantle or scarf, her hands joined in 
prayer and solar rays around her body, the crescent moon and the head of a 
dragon of sin bruised, beneath her feet. The seven-headed dragon of the 


Apocalypses is sometimes replaced by a serpent coiling around a terrestrial 
globe or the crescent moon. 
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FIGURE 29.1 Immaculate Conception, sixteenth century. Franciscan Convent, Huejotzingo, State 
of Puebla. The Virgin is surrounded by all the usual symbols of her immaculate condition 


Photo: Patrizia Granziera. 


This image of the woman crushing the head of a serpent reinforces the 
Mariological understanding of Genesis 3:15: ‘I will put enmity between you 
and the woman, and between your seed and her seed; he will bruise your 
head, and you shall bruise his heel’. The pronoun ‘he’, which refers to the 


collective offspring or seed, was wrongly translated as 'she' and given a 
literal Marian sense. 

The Council of Trent adopted this dubious interpretation of Jerome and 
saw in this passage a prophecy of the Virgin's victory over Satan. Mary was 
seen as the new Eve who repaired the damage of the first Eve defeating the 
devil represented in the form of a dragon or a serpent at her feet. This image 
of the Immaculate became so popular that Pope Paul V (1605-12) decided 
to set a bronze statue of her on top of a big column at the entrance of the 
papal Basilica of Saint Mary Major in Rome. Spanish artists, however, were 
responsible for creating the definitive iconography of the doctrine. After the 
seventeenth-century publication of Francisco Pacheco's The Art of Panting 
(1614), the depiction of Mary as the Woman of Patmos became even more 
widespread. Zurbaran, Ribera, and especially Murillo painted many times 
this triumphant hovering figure of Mary on a crescent moon, framed by 
angels and sun rays. 

Apart from the official iconography of the Immaculate Conception 
dictated by Pacheco, another type of iconography was propagated in Europe 
during the seventeenth century by Franciscan and Jesuit orders and was 
known as the Franciscan Immaculate (Trens 1946: 165-90). This new 
image portrays the Virgin holding a lance with which she is trying to kill the 
serpent (Figure 29.2). Another variant of this militant Immaculate is the 
representation of Mary holding Jesus who grasps a lance and helps her to 
strike the serpent with it. Thus, Mary became not only the new Eve 
helpmate of Christ (the new Adam) in the work of salvation, but also the 
Holy Militant Lady who defends her faithful against evil and all the 
enemies of Christian faith. These pictures of Mary as conqueror over evil 
and heresy also reached the New World. When Pope Pius IX in 1854 raised 
the Immaculate Conception to the status of dogma, the cult of the 
Immaculate Conception had already spread all over Europe and the New 
World. 


FIGURE 29.2 Immaculate Conception, seventeenth century. Heidelberg, Germany 
Photo: Patrizia Granziera. 


THE VIRGIN IMMACULATE IN MEXICO AND 
THE PREHISPANIC GODDESS 


Mary Immaculate was the most widely venerated image of Mary in the 
Americas, especially in those areas evangelized by Franciscans and 
Augustinians in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Countless pictures 
of Mary Immaculate were placed in hospital chapels and churches founded 
by Franciscans in Indian villages. At the same time, several images of Mary 
gained a wider following such as the Virgins of los Remedios, Zapopan, 


San Juan de los Lagos and especially of Guadalupe. Almost all the early 
Marian images of Mexico were imported from Spain and all these 
miraculous Virgins are represented with some attributes of the Virgin 
Immaculate. When in 1660 Mateo de la Cruz, a Jesuit from Puebla, 
summarized Miguel Sánchez's account of the Guadalupe apparition, in his 
commentary he argued that the image possessed all the iconographical 
attributes of Mary in her Immaculate Conception (Alfaro 1997: 48). 

Missionaries sent from the King of Spain were all fervent devotees of 
different Marian cults and the conquest of the New World was carried out 
under the protection of the Virgin Mary. During the military conquest of 
Mexico, the Virgin was La Conquistadora, the supernatural protectress of 
the Spaniards and a symbol of Spanish power. Cortés’ campaign banner 
carried a picture of Mary and Bernal Diaz, a warrior who accompanied 
Cortés in his True History of the Conquest of New Spain tells us how Our 
Lady appeared during battles, throwing dirt into the eyes of the indigenous 
soldiers (Weckmann 1996: 168—9). Cortés did bring a generous supply of 
pictures and statues of the Virgin Mary, which he presented to the Indians as 
representation of the divine mission and Spanish rule, placing them on the 
altars of Indian idols whenever he could. This Spanish habit of handing out 
Marian images wherever they passed, made Nahua people fail to 
differentiate between Mary and God. As Franciscan friar Motolonia reports 
‘they would call all the images they saw Saint Mary’ (Motolinia 1979: 24). 

In colonial Mexico, Mary, the defender of Catholic religion over the 
heretical pre-hispanic religion, was always represented crushing the devil in 
the shape of a dragon or a serpent at her feet (Figure 29.3).! The new type 
of militant Immaculate, attacking the dragon with a lance, reached the New 
World, where it had even more success (Figure 29.4). In New Spain, the 
Virgin was represented with wings, exactly like the woman of the 
Apocalypse. In these popular colonial pictures, Mary Immaculate is called 
the ‘Virgin of the Apocalypses’ (Garcia Mahiques 1996: 177-84). 


FIGURE 29.3 Immaculate Conception: Miguel Vallejo, eighteenth century. Museo Nacional de 
Arte, Mexico City 


Photo: Patrizia Granziera. 


FIGURE 29.4 Immaculate Conception as protector of the Catholic faith: Juan Patricio Morlete 
Ruiz, eighteenth century. Museo Nacional de Arte, Mexico City 
Photo: Patrizia Granziera. 


Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz (1648-95) a Mexican nun and a prolific 
colonial writer, draws a parallel between the winged Immaculate Mary and 
the eagle in a poem she wrote in 1683: 


With lofty shining flight 
Queen of highest birds 

built thy strong and lovely nest 
among the heavenly Stars 

the raging Dragon watches her 
his hate, however barbed 
cannot match the soaring 


of the crowned Eagle ... 
(Alfaro 1997: 53-4) 


This comparison is very interesting since the eagle was a sacred animal in 
prehispanic cosmovision. Its speed and visual acuity were models for the 


successful hunter and warrior. More importantly the eagle was associated 
with Cihuacoatl (woman snake), a major Mexica fertility goddess and 
patroness of midwives, who was also a powerful woman warrior and wore 
the eagle plumes of the warriors (Florentine Codex 1.6.11, Sahagün 1950— 
82). Sor Juana was probably aware of this meaningful symbolism for the 
Mexican reader and she also knew that the eagle played a fundamental role 
in the funding of the Aztec capital. According to an ancient prophecy, the 
god Huitzilopochtli appeared to the Mexica and indicated a place where an 
eagle perched on a cactus was devouring a snake. This place was where the 
Mexica founded their capital Tenochtitlan. The poem's subtle allusion to 
this ancient legend paved the way for the formation of Mexican national 
consciousness, which would come to promote the Virgin of Guadalupe as 
the mother of the Indians and criollos who gave birth to a new Mexico. 

Images of the Immaculate Conception show Mary standing on the moon. 
The moon played an important role in the pre-Hispanic worldview. Moon 
symbolism was related to the feminine principle, associated with water and 
the cycle of agriculture (sowing and harvest) and life (giving birth, 
menstruation). Together with lunar deities like the Aztec goddess 
Coyolxahuqui and Mayan goddess Ixchel, there were other goddesses who 
personified fecundity and fertility and were associated with the moon such 
as Mayahuel, Tlazolteoltl, and Xochiquetzal. Some of them, like 
Tlatzolteotl, Mayahuel, and Ixchel, were usually represented with lunar 
symbols both in sculpture and in pre-Hispanic codices. Thus, it must have 
been quite easy for the native people to deduce that the Madonna was just 
another lunar goddess. 

Another important element of the Immaculate Conception iconography 
is water; Mary is the ‘fountain in the garden’ and a ‘well of living water’. 
These images, repeatedly presented to the Indians, allowed them to make 
this connection between water and the Virgin Mary. Moreover, in their first 
sermons translated into Nahuatl language, Franciscans clearly sought to 
adapt the Christian faith to the indigenous culture. In some of these early 
texts, Mary is called ‘vessel of jade green water.’ from whom ‘will flow 
forth ... the heavenly jade-green water of life, so that with utterly good 
water all the world will be watered, so that in a sacred way will germinate’ 
(Burkhart 2002: 54—5). Descriptions like this certainly reminded the native 
peoples of the water goddess Chalchiuhtlicue (She of the Jade Skirt) who 
was usually depicted with water gushing out from her body. Franciscan 


friars knew very well that Catholicism had no opportunity of succeeding if 
they did not adapt it to the native's worldview. While the friars never 
explicitly said this in their chronicles, their actions clearly reveal their 
methodological assumptions regarding inculturation. 

It is therefore not surprising to find still today among some indigenous 
peoples of Mexico the association moon—water—Virgin. Among the 
Tzotziles of Chiapas, the moon called ‘divine mother’ (Ch'ulme'tik: divine 
mother) and ‘Virgin’ is associated with lakes and lagoons where offerings 
are made to the Virgin of the Lake (Baez 2000: 285). The Chontals of 
Centla, a village in Tabasco, believe that their patron saint the Virgin of 
Assumption has inherited the characteristics of their ancient goddess Ix 
Bolon (a local version of Mayan goddess Ix-Chel) or Lady Bolom, a water 
and lunar goddess who was the guardian of lagoons, rivers, and the sea. On 
15 August during the feast of Our Lady of Assumption, villagers make her 
offerings of pozol (maize mixed with cacao) and balché (fermented maize), 
asking for a good harvest, health, and prosperity (Martínez Ruiz 2016: 137— 
40). 

The Virgin of Hool (Campeche) appeared in a lagoon located in a village 
where she is worshipped. With the growing of the Catholic fervour for the 
miraculous image of the Virgin another interesting legend started to be told 
and it related the presence of a crocodile which lived in the lagoon and 
protected the image and the sanctuary. Of course, people from Hool would 
warn the newly arrived on the dangers of approaching the lagoon due to the 
supposed presence of a crocodile which nobody had really seen except 
people from the village. Legends of serpents and crocodiles which devour 
the non-believers and look after sanctuaries are found throughout the 
Yucatan peninsula and are certainly related to the importance of this 
mythical animal in the Mayan cosmovision (Medina Un and Quifiones Vega 
2006: 172). Another famous Virgin celebrated in Campeche is the Virgin of 
Chuina. Most interestingly, in the lagoon of Chuina lives a crocodile which 
is the guardian of the Virgin. According to the villagers and pilgrims this is 
a big crocodile which drowns people who do not believe in the miracles of 
the Virgin (Medina Un and Rejón Patrón 2002: 487-8). This relation 
Virgin—water-crocodile shows a syncretic appropriation of a Catholic deity 
as patron of a sacred fertile space: the lagoon. 

In Mesoamerican cosmovision, reptilians were associated with water, 
earth, fertility, and the divine feminine. The famous much discussed god 


Quetzalcoatl was a deity worshipped all over Mesoamerica. His name 
means feather (quetzal) and snake (coatl) Primarily Quetzalcoatl 
represented the sweeping, flowing force of wind and water. Since the wind 
brings the clouds, Quetzalcoatl is to a certain extent related to agricultural 
and fertility (Favrot Peterson 1990: 34—42). Apart from Quetzalcoatl, there 
were reptilians like cipactli (crocodile) and /tzamna (crocodile in Mayan 
language and supreme god of creation in the Mayan pantheon) which were 
important mythical creatures. Cipactli was not only the name of the first day 
on the Aztec calendar but it was also associated with the earth goddess 
Tlaltecuhtli. A famous Aztec myth appearing in Historye du Mechique 
relates how Tezcatlipoca and Quetzalcoatl fashion the heavens and the earth 
by dismembering the great mother Tlaltecuhtli which had the appearance of 
a monstrous crocodile floating on the primeval sea (Garibay 1965: 91—120). 
Mesoamerican people pictured the earth surface as a floating crocodile. 
Like Tlaltecuhtli, many other fertility goddesses were associated with 
reptiles and represented with reptilian bodies like Cihuacoatl (woman 
snake), Chicomecoatl (seven snakes), and Coatlicue (snake skirt). 

Reptiles like snakes and dragons were common Counter-Reformation 
figures that accompanied the Virgin as Immaculate Conception. They are 
Mary's enemies according to Catholic belief. In Mexico, however, they 
became her friends. They watch over her sacred space and help her to 
protect her sanctuary from non-believers. 

In colonial and contemporary Mexico, we also find the relation Virgin— 
snake-lagoon. In the rural town of Coatetelco, Morelos, the most important 
deity was a goddess, named Coatliltzin (Black Serpent). According to a 
legend, she created the lagoon of Coatetelco, and then disappeared into the 
water after the Aztec conquered the town. This has been interpreted as an 
autosacrifice of the mother goddess who becomes the lagoon which 
nourishes her children. The inhabitants of Coatetelco still believe that in the 
depths of the lagoon lies a stone in the shape of a serpent (Maldonado 2000: 
79—82). According to a local legend in the seventeenth century the Virgin 
Mary appeared to a fisherman near an armate tree located on the shore of the 
lagoon. Coatliltzin was celebrated every year and people used to throw 
white flowers into the lagoon and deposit offerings on the shores with the 
best products of that year's harvest. A similar rite is now carried out on 24 
June in honour of Our Lady, patron saint of the village. The celebration 
takes place at the shore of the lagoon, where villagers hang mojarras (a fish 


indigenous to the lagoon) on strings on the hands of the Virgin's statue. 
Other offerings consist of hot chocolate, bread, tamales, flowers. The Virgin 
has become the new guardian of the lagoon. However, fishermen of 
Coatetelco also believe in the existence of Tlanchana, a woman with a 
serpent body or a fish body who lives at the bottom of the lagoon and 
occasionally appears to fishermen. While Tlanchana has a snake body and 
can do harm as well as help fishermen to get abundant fish, the Virgin 
assumes only the positive attitude of a protecting mother. They are both 
important to the people of Coatetelco. The Virgin is associated with the 
lagoon and thus with the snake who lives in it (Coatliltzin-Tlanchana). The 
snake is not her enemy, they both protect the lagoon. 

The Counter-Reformation image of Mary as Immaculate Conception 
was probably propagated with more emphasis in New Spain because the 
friars understood that reptiles were sacred animals in the Mesoamerican 
cosmovison and they were associated with many gods and goddesses. 
However, despite all the evangelical work carried out by the friars to 
persuade the Indians that reptiles were symbols of evil and antagonists of 
Mary, crocodiles and snakes retained the ambivalent role of a 
Mesoamerican deity and protected the sacred sanctuaries of the Virgin 
Mary. The religious orders who landed in New Spain did, however, succeed 
in the *Marianization' of the indigenous people, since the devotion of Mary 
is far more prevalent in Mexico today than anything one finds in the rest of 
North America and Europe. 


THE VIRGIN IMMACULATE IN INDIA AND 
THE INDIAN GODDESS 


Although it is generally believed that the Portuguese were the first Roman 
Catholic Europeans to arrive in India, scholars have acknowledged that the 
first religious orders to arrive in India were actually Italian Franciscan 
missionaries, who arrived at Quilon (Kollam) on the Kerala coast in the 
early thirteenth century. The cult of Mary may have originated at that time. 
However, the earliest and best known Christian community of India is that 
of the Syrian Christians of Kerala which attributes the origin of the 
community to the evangelical efforts of the apostle Thomas, who is 


believed to have arrived on the Malabar coast in 52 ce. The Syrian 
Orthodox revere Mary, the mother of Jesus, as the Mother of God. They 
revere her more than the Protestants, but less than the Catholics. Therefore, 
there may have been churches dedicated to Mary before the Portuguese 
arrived in South India. Besides, the first few Franciscan missionaries who 
travelled to Kerala in the Middle Ages, may have helped to further promote 
this pre-existent cult (Neil 2004: 70—80). When Portuguese explorer Vasco 
de Gama reached Calicut (Kerala), India in 1498 he was taken to a Hindu 
temple which his scribe Joao de Sá described as a church: 


When we arrived [at Calicut] they took us to a church, and this is what we saw: the body of 
the church is as large as a monastery all built of hewn stone and covered with tiles. ... In the 
centre of the body of the church rose a chapel, all built in hewn stone, with a bronze door 
sufficiently wide for a man to pass, and stone steps leading up to it. Within the sanctuary 
stood a small image, which they say, represents Our Lady. ... In this church, the captain- 
major said his prayers and we with him. 

(Velho Alvaro 1898: 52-3) 


There has been considerable discussion about the true nature of the image, 
which was located in the garbha griha (sanctorum) of the Hindu temple in 
Calicut, the sanctuary where Vasco de Gama and his entourage were not 
admitted by the authorities. The effigy was most probably of a venerated 
female divinity. Some scholars have suggested that it might have been that 
of a serene goddess like Parvati or Lakshmi, and not that of the great 
goddess Durga with her terrible appearance (Okada 1998: 161-9). But 
usually the consorts of a Brahamanical god like Parvati, Lakshmi, and 
Saraswati were never represented alone. They stood by their correspondent 
husband god. If the temple was dedicated to a virgin goddess, then it must 
have been a form of Durga or a folk goddess: a grama devata. Did Vasco de 
Gama and his companions see a real representation of the Virgin Mary or 
that of a local fearful goddess? If they saw a folk goddess, how could they 
believe it to be an effigy of the Virgin Mary? The image of a folk goddess in 
South India was quite different from that of Mary. The true identity of this 
deity will always remain a mystery. 

We will never know how Mary was represented and worshipped before 
the arrival of the Portuguese. Her cult and image became popular when the 
task of evangelization was in the hands of the missionary orders who 
worked under the Portuguese rule. These orders were all devotees of 
different Marian cults and they spread the cult of the Immaculate Virgin in 


the new conquered lands. The first missionaries to arrive at Goa were the 
Franciscans in 1517. The other two orders of some significance were the 
Dominicans who established themselves in Goa in 1548 and the 
Augustinians who came a few years later and are renowned for their work 
of proselytization among Muslims in Bengal. In the decade 1542 to 1552 
the largest share of the work of evangelization in India was taken up by the 
Jesuits. By the year 1549 they were everywhere in the world of Portuguese 
India and beyond it (Neil 2004: 120-3, 160—4). 

The missionaries who disembarked in India brought with them many 
images and statues of the Virgin Mary. So Mary's image would exert a 
remarkable influence on the colonization of India in the sixteenth century 
and play a central role in the Church's mission to evangelize and civilize the 
masses during the following centuries. 

Among the multiple and frequent representations of the Virgin in Indo- 
Portuguese art are those recalling the Immaculate Conception. These are 
followed in a number by representations of Our Lady with Child in her 
arms. The moon, habitual support of Our Lady in European images of the 
Immaculate Conception, becomes in Indo-Portuguese representations of 
Mary a symbol of the Virgin and thus it appears in images of Our Lady with 
Child, Our Lady of the Rosary, Our Lady of Health, Our Lady of Mercy, 
etc. Mary seems to be almost always placed over the lunar crescent. 
Sometimes, this feminine symbol that would usually be entirely hidden by 
the Virgin's clothing with only the tips protruding from the clouds is 
represented in an anthropomorphic way. A female face emerges from the 
crescent (Figure 29.5). In the Christian Museum of Cochin the crescent with 
feminine face is even represented on its own, without Mary. 


FIGURE 29.5 Our Lady of the Rosary (sculpture, polychrome wood), Indo-Portuguese art, 
eighteenth century. Indo-Portuguese Museum, Bishop's House, Cochin, Kerala, India 
Photo: Patrizia Granziera. 


Hindus are very keen observers of the moon; all major Hindu festivals 
are held on full moon days. In India, the moon is generally male, its more 
popular names being Chandra and Soma; Soma signifies ‘juice’ (a milky 
fermented liquor of an unidentified hallucinogenic plant used for offerings 
in Vedic times). This juice was considered vital fluid in all beings. A myth 


relates that the *soma plant' originally belonged to the Gandharva (celestial 
spirits) for it grew in the mountains where the Gandharvas dwelt and that it 
was given by them to the goddess Vach, goddess of waters called ‘the 


melodious cow who milked forth sustenance and water’ (Ions 1967: 20).? 
The moon as giver of this divine nectar came to be considered as a milk- 
giving cow. So even if the deity Chandra or Soma are masculine they 
signify feminine qualities. 

When the missionaries presented the Immaculate Conception for the 
first time to the native people, the Indians would have immediately 
recognized a symbol that in their culture was related to the divine and to the 
water of life. For them, Mary was above all a lunar deity and so they 
represented her rising over a crescent moon in all her images and not just in 
those of the Immaculate Conception. 

Another powerful symbol of the Immaculate Conception is the serpent 
or a dragon beneath her feet, which is a biblical synonym of Satan in 
Christian art. In Indian belief, snakes or nagas have a completely different 
meaning. They are genii superior to men. Some of them have five hoods 
and others have seven, they are keepers of the life-energy that is stored in 
the earthly waters of springs, wells, and ponds. An important function of the 
Naga in Buddhist art is that of a door guardian. They are generally 
represented as devout worshippers of Buddha (Zimmer 1972: 67). In 
Hinduism, the snake cult is closely associated with Siva and Vishnu. Siva is 
occasionally represented holding a Naga in his hand and sometimes 
serpents are twisted round his neck. During the intervals of creation, Vishnu 
reclines on the great snake Sesha or Ananta with his many hooded heads. 

While the cult of snakes is widespread all over India, it is only in the 
South of India and especially in Tamil Nadu that the visitor frequently sees 
the symbol of the serpent in connection with the goddess. The village 
goddess in South India is called grama-devata; she is the guardian of the 
village, she drives away epidemics and brings rain for the good harvest. 
These goddesses are commonly said to be incarnations of Kali or Durga and 
they are figures of horror, usually black or dark and naked, holding 
weapons. They have serpent’s bracelets and a crowned head hooded with 
five serpents’ forms (Figures 29.6 and 29.7). 
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FIGURE 29.6 Durga. Chennai, Tamil Nadu 


Photo: Patrizia Granziera. 
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FIGURE 29.7 Goddess on a serpent throne. Tamil Nadu 
Photo: Patrizia Granziera. 


While the moon is a typical element of Indo-Portuguese portrayals of 
Mary, snakes and dragons are hardly represented being crushed by Mary in 
images of the Immaculate Conception. Only a few works of art seem to 
portray the dragon at Mary's feet and the shape of the animal is strikingly 
similar to that of a seven-hooded serpent and it seems to support the Virgin 
instead of being trampled over by her. In one of these works, Mary is sitting 
on a throne holding the Child Jesus with the moon beneath her feet and a 
seven-headed dragon supporting her throne. Saint Dominique and Saint 
Francis stand beside her? In European art, this representation of Mary is 
called ‘Enthroned Virgin’ or Sacra Conversazione and usually it does not 
include the moon or the dragon. But here, the Indian artist used these two 


elements certainly because in his culture they symbolized the divine 
feminine. 

In another small oratory, kept at the Museum of Evora (Portugal), Mary 
as Immaculate Conception is portrayed on a globe supported by a lotus 
flower, the usual support of Hindu deities. Here too the dragon with five 
heads is similar to a five-hooded snake. Mary is standing under a baldaquin 
with four columns supported by nagas figures, while on the two doors of 
the oratory there are three rows of crowned figures standing on lotus 
flowers (Figure 29.8). From the analysis of these works of art we can 
assume that indigenous artists were allowed to freely interpret Christian 
doctrine. This of course was done with the consent of the clergy. 


FIGURE 29.8 Oratory (polychrome wood and ivory). Indo-Portuguese art, eighteenth century. 
Museu de Evora 


Photo: Patrizia Granziera. 


A good example of how missionaries helped to create a syncretic image 
of Mary is given by the evangelization work of the Jesuit Father Costanzo 
Giuseppe Beschi (1680—1747). Beschi became a Tamil scholar and a poet in 
order to be a more effective missionary. He decided to institute a sanctuary 
dedicated to Our Lady of Refuge at Ellacurichi to help him protect his flock 
from the Protestants. As a post-tridentine Catholic and Jesuit friar he 
certainly was a great supporter of the Immaculate Conception. In one of the 
poems Beschi dedicated to Our Lady of Refuge, Mary appears to him 
exactly as she is represented at the sanctuary at Ellacurichi: with a lotus 
flower and a moon under her feet.^ The image of Our Lady of Refuge at 
Ellacurichi is certainly that of an Immaculate Conception as she is 


portrayed with the sun's rays behind her (dressed with the sun) and on a 
half moon. However, she is not crushing a serpent or dragon, and instead of 
an evil monster at her feet we find a lotus flower (Figure 29.9). Beschi, by 
associating Mary with a lotus, distanced her from the dark village 
goddesses. He used the image of the lotus to convey the concept of the 
Immaculate Conception and perpetual virginity of Mary, knowing that this 
flower was a powerful Hindu symbol of purity and spiritual perfection. We 
do not find the representation of the Immaculate killing the dragon/serpent 
in either of Beschi's two sanctuaries dedicated to Mary (Ellacurichi and 
Konankuppam) nor is it to be found in any South Indian churches dedicated 
to Mary. 


FIGURE 29.9 Our Lady of Refuge Ellacurichi. Shrine of Our Lady of Refuge, Ellacurichi, Tamil 
Nadu 


Photo: Patrizia Granziera. 


Why did missionaries not choose to reproduce the image of a militant 
Mary in South India? It is possible that they did not want their new converts 
to confuse this post-tridentine image of Mary with their goddesses. When 
Beschi and his colleagues began their missionary work, devotion to female 
deities was widespread in the Tamil regions and South India. These village 
goddesses or amman (still worshipped in South India), are forms of Durga 
and they are usually represented holding a spear or trishul and fighting a 


savage battle against the buffalo demon Mahisasura, which lies dead at her 
feet. 

Clearly, the baroque image of the militant Immaculate which shows 
Mary crushing a demon and sometimes holding a spear was quite similar to 
the grama-devatas and Durga representations of South India. In Mexico, the 
situation was different. Although the Aztecs and the other indigenous 
peoples of Mexico were familiar with a Mother of God as a war goddess, 
their goddesses' representations could not be confused with European 
images of the Virgin Immaculate. Fierce and dangerous earth goddesses like 
Coatlicue and Tlaltecuhtli were not shown holding weapons and stumbling 
on monsters. 

Missionaries, who spread the cult of the Immaculate Virgin in Mexico 
and India, knew they had to come to terms with the fierce native goddesses 
of both countries and they also knew that images were the most powerful 
tool they had to introduce a new cult. So, they presented Mary through 
images they carefully selected according to what they encountered in the 
conquered land. This method proved to be very successful since even today, 
the powerful presence and protection of the Virgin in both countries is as 
great as that of any other goddess. 
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! In Figure 29.3, the seven-headed dragon of the Apocalypse is represented as a dreadful monster 
with a crocodile body and a jaguar head. For Mesoamerican people, crocodiles were sacred animals 
and symbols of earth and fertility. Jaguars were also connected to earth, water, and the underworld. 


2 Originally a feminine deity, Chandra has been depicted in a male form in many sculptures and 
images as a sign of patriarchal dominance in Hindu society. The name Chandra and Soma are still 
common names for girls in India. In Vedic astrology Chandra represents emotions, intuition, 
sensitivity, queen, and mother. Traditionally the mother goddess in pre-Vedic religion was always 
associated with the worship of the moon (Ions 1967: 20). 


? Small oratory, polychrome wood and ivory. Indo-Portuguese art, eighteenth century. Palacio 
Nacional Queluz, Portugal. 


^ Adaikkala Nayagi Venkalippa, verse 20—5. Beschi wrote several poems in Tamil between 1731 
and 1733 to promote devotion to Our Lady (Besse 1918: 83—99). 


CHAPTER 30 


ORIGINAL HOLINESS 
The Blessed Virgin Mary in the Catholic 
Theology of Nineteenth-Century Europe 


SARAH JANE BOSS 


INTRODUCTION 


‘Just as God, in the infinite order, is holiness itself and the very exemplar 
of holiness, so, in accordance with God's will, the Godbearer, in the finite 
order, is created holiness itself, and the form and idea [species] of holiness’ 
(Rossi 2017: 320). These words encapsulate the heart and foundation of the 
careful arguments built up by the Jesuit theologian, Carlo Passaglia (1812— 
87), in support of the doctrine of Mary's Immaculate Conception, and it is 
representative of the spirit of nineteenth-century Mariology. 

Histories of Marian doctrine and devotion sometimes narrate the 
transition from the eighteenth to the nineteenth centuries in terms which 
suggest that the Catholic Church as an institution moved from being 
rational and liberal during the age of the Enlightenment, to being 
reactionary and authoritarian as the Church progressively came under attack 
from the forces of secular revolution. Within this context, Mary is said to 
have been a rallying point for religious reaction, as a wave of Marian 
devotion swept through the Church in defiance of the spread of secular 
authority (Graef 1985: 77—9; Pope 1985: 181—4; see also the more subtle 
consideration in de Fiores 2005: 284—305). Some authors argue that the 


Church's increasing attachment to an anti-secular supernaturalism was 
enhanced when, in 1854, Pope Pius IX defined the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, which holds that the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
conceived without original sin (e.g. Wolf 2015: 143—4; for the dogma itself, 
see Pius IX 1854). The proclamation of the dogma is also presented as a 
step along the road towards the First Vatican Council (1869—70), which 
determined that the pope on his own had the authority to rule on points of 
doctrine, without reference to other Church members (Vatican I 1872: 4.9). 
This presentation of Mary's place in nineteenth-century Catholicism is not 
false, but it is partial and may therefore be misleading. 

In 1830, a quarter of a century before the dogmatic definition, Catherine 
Labouré had received the visions that gave rise to the mass production of 
the Miraculous Medal, which promoted belief in the Immaculate 
Conception (Dirvin 1984 [1958]; Laurentin 1983). This event constitutes 
the beginning of what is sometimes called the ‘Marian Age’ (a term that has 
both theological and cultural significance), which culminated in 1950 when 
Pope Pius XII proclaimed the dogma of the Assumption, that is, the 
teaching that, at the end of Mary's life, she was ‘assumed, body and soul, 
into heavenly glory’ (Pius XII 1950).! One can easily gain the impression 
that this whole period was one in which theological conservatives ruled the 
Church under a Marian standard, and that this era was brought to an end 
with the Second Vatican Council (1962—65), when the Marian standard was 
lowered. But in truth, Mary's presence always extended far afield, and was 
never bound to a single political or theological movement. 

Catholicism in the nineteenth century was certainly under attack: 
intellectually, from Enlightenment rationalism; practically, from secular 
revolutions; and in devotion, from advocates of the superiority of modern 
science and technology, who attacked claims of miracles and supernatural 
apparitions (Blackbourn 1993: 22-41, 256-63; Harris 1999: 320—56). So 
Catholics were, understandably, defensive, and Mary, as the type of the 
Church, was at the forefront of Catholic reaction. These were the conditions 
that made space for an upsurge in Mariological research; but, as we shall 
see, they were not the intellectual ground of the fine flourishing that the 
discipline enjoyed during the century's middle decades. Rather, this 
flourishing was nurtured by a culture of scholarship that was both patient 
and open-minded. Although the Marian enthusiasm of the period was 
sometimes spurred on by a political reaction against social modernization, 


this does not mean that its theology should be dismissed as a tool of 
authoritarian ideology. On the contrary, some of the Mariology of the 
nineteenth century articulates the best insights of the Church's Marian 


teaching through the ages. Furthermore, the connection between, on the 
one hand, opposition to secularization, and, on the other, good Mariology is 
not merely fortuitous. Spiritual people are naturally anxious to preserve an 
understanding that God acts in the world around them, and they also wish to 
promote the awareness and practice of human holiness. Secularization 
threatens those ambitions, and one does not have to be a papal monarchist 
to wish to defend a spiritual way of life. A renewed focus on Mary as the 
holiest of God's creatures was thus an appropriate response amongst devout 
Catholics who sought to protect themselves and their communities from 
attempts to annihilate the things they held most dear. The Mariology that 
they formulated and put into practice was one which attempted to reveal the 
full holiness to which God's creation is destined. 


THEOLOGICAL TRENDS 


The political and intellectual movements of the modern period can be seen 
in contrasting schools of theology. 


Enlightenment Scepticism 


Under the influence of the German Enlightenment, and especially of Kant, 
Georg Hermes (1775-1831) proposed a strongly critical method of 
theological study. He was one of a number of theologians who adopted the 
methods of modern philosophy, with a view to Catholic theology being able 
to enter constructive discussion with other areas of contemporary 
scholarship (e.g. Johann Baptist von Hirscher (1788—1865); see Báumer and 
Scheffzcyk 1991: 214—15). He accepted that divine revelation was the 
source of the content of theology, but he held that the manner in which 
truths are understood and represented must be adapted to the scientific 
method of the time and place in which the theologian is working. In 


accordance with this principle, Hermes developed a method of 'positive 
doubt' by which to question points of faith (Nichols 2009: 32). Aidan 
Nichols writes: ‘Hermes appears to have used the term [‘doubt’] in a 
Fichtean sense according to which lack of a sufficient grounding of some 
proposition renders impossible a firm decision in its favour' (Nichols 2009: 
33 n.19). This approach led Hermes to acknowledge that Mary should 
rightly be entitled Mother of God, since this follows from the doctrine of 
the Incarnation; but he rejected a physical interpretation of the doctrine of 
the in partu virginity—the teaching that Mary's childbearing did not entail 
any loss of her bodily integrity (Baumer and Scheffzcyk 1991: 154). This 
teaching dates back at least to the second century, and, amongst other 
things, points to the divinity of Mary's child (Ehrman and PleSe 2011: 31— 
71; Toepel 2014). However, for the method used by Hermes, the doctrine 
was not sufficiently well supported for the ‘positive doubter' to be 
persuaded of its literal truth. He also rejected the doctrine of Mary's 
Immaculate Conception, on the grounds that all human beings share 
solidarity in Adam's sin, and that arguments for Mary's exemption were not 
strong enough to override this (Michaud 1985: 51—2). By contrast, as this 
essay will attempt to demonstrate, what was implicit in the defence of 
Mary's sinless conception is the notion that what is essential to humanity is 
not our sin, but our capacity to be brought by God to a state of perfection— 
the state that is already accomplished in Mary. Hermes' method did not 
allow the fact that the Immaculate Conception was widely believed 
amongst Christians to be counted as a valid argument (Michaud 1985: 52). 
He worked primarily through the doubting of propositions, and not through 
interpreting the lived experience of the Church. 


Neo-scholasticism 


In opposition to various approaches based on modern ideas associated with 
the Enlightenment, neo-scholastic theologians tried to revive the 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages—or, at least, the new scholasticism that 
had arisen in the sixteenth century. Francisco Suárez (1548-1617) is often 
cited as the first systematic Mariologist, and a method of working that was 


inspired by authors such as Suárez was employed by the neo-scholastics as 
their model. 

Suárez begins by establishing a first principle for an area of enquiry. 
Thus, in the case of Mariology, he examines the Scriptures and early 
Church councils in order to establish that Jesus Christ is both truly God and 
truly human, and that his mother, Mary, is therefore the Godbearer, or 
Mother of God. He contends that everything else that may be taught about 
her follows from this dignity and from Mary's vocation to it (Suárez 1860: 
3-12; Suárez 1954). So when Suárez considers the question of her 
sanctification in her mother's womb—that is, whether she was conceived 
without original sin, or only sanctified after conception—the theological 
argument is driven by Mary's predestination to be the Mother of God 
(Suárez 1860: 22—73). Against the claim that Mary must have been subject 
to the ‘law of Adam’ (i.e. original sin), Suárez argues that Mary was 
predestined to the divine maternity ‘from before the sin of Adam was 
foreseen’, and pre-ordained to perpetual sanctity (Suárez 1860: 32-3). 
Suarez’s arguments take very full account of those of earlier authors, from 
the Church Fathers onwards, and he also draws on liturgical practice in 
order to assess the case for and against a particular point. With regard to 
Mary’s predestination to be the Mother of God, and the bearing that this has 
on her sinlessness, it is worth giving a short outline of the background 
against which Suarez was writing: we shall return to the topic later on in 
this section. 

During the centuries of disagreement over the conception of Mary by 
her mother, St Anne, a number of different arguments were advanced in 
favour of the Blessed Virgin’s having been conceived without original sin. 
One that became especially popular is as follows. In the debates over the 
‘motive’, or reason, for the Incarnation, the one that tended to be favoured 
by Franciscans, amongst others (and which is widely held in the Eastern 
churches as well), is that the Incarnation was not, in the first instance, a 
response to human sin: it was not ordained primarily for the purpose of 
saving the world from Adam's Fall. This was a secondary effect. The 
primary purpose was the fulfilment of God's plan for creation—that the 
world should be brought to glory and perfection through union with him; 
and God's uniting himself to the world in Jesus of Nazareth was the means 
by which this purpose would be accomplished. 


So God ordained the Incarnation *from before the sin of Adam was 
foreseen', that is to say, God intended that the Second Person of the Trinity 
would become incarnate in the particular man, Jesus of Nazareth, regardless 
of whether or not humanity sinned. If this was the case, some theologians 
argued, then the woman from whom the Eternal Word took flesh, that is, 
Mary, must have been ordained to be the Mother of God in the same act by 
which the Incarnation itself was predestined. That is to say, it was ordained 
from all eternity that the Son of God would take flesh from this particular 
woman. And if Mary was predestined to be the Mother of God ‘from before 
the sin of Adam was foreseen’, then her designation for that noblest of all 
creaturely offices must take priority over any subsequent human sinfulness. 
Mary's creaturely perfection belongs to her eternally designated status as 
Godbearer, it cannot therefore be undermined by Adam's temporal evil. 
Therefore, the Mother of God must have been conceived without original 
sin. This is one of the arguments favoured by Suárez. 

Now, that argument, as it stands, is taken from disputations conducted in 
universities. However, the argument was supported by liturgical practice. 
From at least the eighth century, the lections for the office and Mass of the 
Blessed Virgin’s Nativity and Conception—as well as for her 
commemoration on Saturdays—were readings concerning the figure of 
Holy Wisdom. In Ecclesiasticus 24, Wisdom speaks, saying, ‘From eternity, 
in the beginning, he created me, and for all the ages I shall not cease to be.’ 
She goes on to speak about having ministered before the Lord in his Holy 
Tabernacle. Proverbs 8.22—31 also became standard for these feasts. This is 
a passage in which, again, Wisdom is speaking. It begins, ‘The Lord 
possessed me at the beginning of his ways, the first of his acts of old’, and 
goes on to describe Wisdom's presence with the Lord from before the 
foundation of the world. She says, ‘Ages ago, I was conceived ... before the 
hills were brought forth." 

Although the primary referent for Holy Wisdom is Christ, the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, the use of these readings in Marian liturgies 
quickly meant that the texts were applied by accommodation to the Blessed 
Virgin; and by the high Middle Ages, because the Church had authorized 
the use of these texts in Marian liturgies, it was argued that they could be 
understood as referring to her directly (Boss 2009). 

From eternity, then, the Blessed Virgin was conceived in the mind of 
God to be the Mother of God, and we read about this eternal conception in 


the Wisdom lections from Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus. Mary's human 
conception by her mother, St Anne, was then the earthly instantiation of 
God's eternal plan for her. God's timeless mental conception became a 
temporal and bodily conception, and was immaculate because of its divine 
purpose, namely, the holiness of the Mother of God. 

It is Mary's sanctity in both body and soul which also underlies Suárez's 
strong interpretation of her in partu virginity, which holds that Mary would 
have undergone no change of any kind in her bodily organs as a result of 
her childbearing (Suárez 1860: 83—7). 

As Suárez's discussion progresses, he introduces 'doubts', that is, 
questions which raise problems concerning the points that have been made 
previously. These doubts are then discussed in turn, examining each for its 
strengths and weaknesses. 

So the neo-scholastic method tries to establish the premisses upon which 
an argument may be constructed, and then to proceed by logic and 
questioning to arrive at a correct solution to a question. This is a largely 
deductive method, being concerned to draw conclusions from first 
principles, or, conversely, to demonstrate the truth of propositions that were 
already taught by the Church. Suárez himself is rather eclectic in his use of 
sources, and makes use of a variety of forms of argument. His later 
imitators seem to have been less imaginative, and nineteenth-century neo- 
scholasticism seems to have left rather little of Mariological note.? 

For neo-scholastics of the nineteenth century, the supernatural activity of 
God was something that should always be taken into account, and the 
Church's official teachings were accorded an exceptional degree of 
authority because of the institution's divine origin and vocation. Thus, for 
example, Mary's miraculous virginity in childbirth could be taken as true, 
since it had a considerable weight of Church approbation through the ages. 
The task of the theologian would then be to identify the precise content of 
the doctrine, and show how it followed from more fundamental truths of the 
faith, such as the Incarnation. Although neo-scholastics accepted the 
Church’s tough rules for the authentication of miracles and apparitions, 
their desire to assert the reality of the supernatural, and to oppose the 
arguments of rationalists, led to their being associated with visions and 
visionaries. They shared with the romantics an opposition to modern 


rationalism, an attraction to supernatural phenomena, and a desire to 
recover aspects of medieval culture.^ 

The neo-scholastic way of working is described by Valfredo Rossi as 
‘static’, in that it seeks to acquire knowledge through philosophical methods 
that make no reference to historical development, but rather, try to establish 
a picture that is clear and unchanging (Rossi 2017: 226). In a similarly 
‘static’ manner, this theological approach tends to emphasize that divine 
revelation may be given through Church institutions, or through visionaries 
whose testimony must be subject to the judgement of Church authorities. 
The teachings of past theologians and the beliefs of ordinary Christians may 
also be taken into account in theological argument, but they must be tested 
by scholastic reasoning and subject to the judgement of the institutional 
Church. In 1879, neo-scholasticism became the Church’s officially 
approved model of philosophical enquiry, when Pope Leo XIII issued the 
encyclical Aeterni Patris, which gives pride of place amongst Christian 
thinkers to St Thomas Aquinas, whose work is presented as the strongest 
intellectual defence against the false arguments of the modern age (Leo XIII 
1879). 


Theology from Tradition 


In the nineteenth century, the use of Wisdom texts in Mariological argument 
was continued not only by neo-scholastics, but also by the more historical 
theologians whose Mariology will be briefly described in this section, 
although they did not always draw on the Scotist Christology outlined 
above (Rossi 2017: 250). The Bull /neffabilis Deus, by which Pope Pius IX 
defined the doctrine of Mary's Immaculate Conception as an article of 
Catholic faith, begins with the following words: 


God Ineffable ... having foreseen from all eternity the lamentable wretchedness of the entire 
human race which would result from the sin of Adam, decreed, by a plan hidden from the 
centuries, to complete the first work of his goodness by a mystery yet more wondrously 
sublime through the Incarnation of the Word. ... From the very beginning, and before time 
began, the Eternal Father chose and prepared for His only-begotten Son a Mother in whom 
the Son of God would become incarnate and from whom ... he would be born ... (Pius IX 
1854: 61) 


The argument here is that the Incarnation and divine motherhood were 
ordained by God from all eternity, but not ‘before the sin of Adam was 
foreseen'. Rather, God knew from all eternity that Adam would sin, and the 
Incarnation—along with the divine motherhood—was ordained as a remedy 
for this, also in eternity. In itself, this argument appears to undermine the 
case for Mary’s freedom from original sin, since it makes her divine 
motherhood dependent upon, and not prior to, humanity’s fall from grace. 
The argument that the document immediately advances for Mary’s sinless 
conception is that it was fitting that the mother of the Son of God should 


‘triumph utterly over the ancient serpent’ (Pius IX 1854: 61—2).? However, 
the systematic argument in the text of Ineffabilis Deus does not do justice to 
the more literary scholarship that actually formed the background to the 
pronouncement of the dogma. If Mary was eternally conceived in the mind 
of God to be the Godbearer in order that the world should be saved from 
sin, it remains the case that Scriptural texts concerning Holy Wisdom have 
been accommodated to Mary, and the association with Wisdom points to 
Mary being all-holy. It was arguments of this textual kind, rather than neo- 
scholastic ones, which were dominant in the theological work that formed 
the background to the dogma. 

Neo-scholasticism was the theological movement most favoured by the 
Vatican, but it did not govern Mariology. The important Mariology of the 
period was undertaken by means of research that proceeded not by abstract 
deduction from first principles, but rather, by examining the mind of the 
Church as it is revealed, first, in the historical testimony of teachers and 
liturgical texts through the ages, and secondly, in the beliefs of the ordinary 
faithful. It did not focus on doubts, but on the interpretation of the Church’s 
positive tradition. Their method was an inductive one, and rather than being 
‘static’, it was ‘vital’ (Rossi 2017: 226). The principal authors to be taken 
into account here are Giovanni Perrone (1794—1876), his pupil Carlo 
Passaglia (1812—87), Passaglia’s pupil Clemens Schrader (1820-75), and 
John Henry Newman (1801—90). Rather as the neo-scholastics took up the 
baton of sixteenth-century scholasticism, Perrone and Passaglia found 
inspiration in the work of the late Renaissance scholar, Dionysius Petavius 
(Denys Pétau 1583-1632). 

Petavius, a Jesuit, was an avid student of the ancient languages and texts 
that had been becoming available to the scholars of Western Europe since 
the fifteenth century. He wrote a large work of dogmatic theology, the 


Dogmata Theologica. On the subject of Mary's immaculate conception, he 
remained undecided, but he said he was inclined to accept its truth because 
it was held by the 'sensus fidelium', that is, by the common belief, or 
feeling, of the Christian people (O'Carroll 1982: 280). Drawing theological 
argument from Christian practice was a method particularly favoured by 
Perrone. 

At the Jesuit College in Rome, neo-scholasticism was the dominant 
theological tendency. However, there was a small group there who adopted 
a more open view of how theology should be pursued, arguing that different 
schools of thought should be allowed to flourish alongside one another. This 
group included Perrone, Passaglia, and Schrader, and it has come to be 
known as the Roman School (Schauf 1938; Kasper 1962). When Pope Pius 
IX sought advice on whether or not to make a dogmatic definition of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, he set up a committee which 
included both Perrone and Passaglia. Perrone himself published a work 
entitled, De Immaculato Beatae Virginis Conceptu: An Dogmatico decreto 
definiri possit? (1847), which considered whether the doctrine could indeed 
be dogmatically defined (Muser 1995: 25). Perrone also assisted in the 
drafting of the apostolic letter, Ubi Primum (Pius IX 1849). This letter was 
sent from Pope Pius to all the bishops to seek their view as to whether or 
not it would be appropriate for the Pope to define the doctrine de fide (as a 
matter of faith, rather than opinion), and the letter included the following 
request: 


We eagerly desire ... that, as soon as possible, you apprise us concerning the devotion which 
animates your clergy and your people regarding the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin and how ardently glows the desire that this doctrine be defined by the Apostolic See. 
And especially, Venerable Brethren, we wish to know what you yourselves, in your wise 
judgment, think and desire on this matter. 


(Pius IX 1849: 58) 


The opinion of the ordinary clergy and the laity was thus to be taken into 
account, in accordance with Perrone's own theological method. 

The bishops' response to the Pope's letter was overwhelmingly positive, 
and a number of theological consultants concurred with the bishops on the 
desirability of defining the dogma. So Perrone was charged with drawing up 
the first draft of a bull, which was later revised and commented upon by 
Dom Prosper Guéranger and Passaglia (Laurentin 1958: 309-10). 
Eventually, on 8 December 1854, the Pope promulgated the Bull /neffabilis 


Deus, which states that the Blessed Virgin Mary, ‘in the first instant of her 
conception, was free from all stain of original sin’ (Pius IX 1854: 80). 

Five years later, in May 1859, an article in the liberal Catholic 
publication, The Rambler, referred to the notion that, ‘[iJn the preparation 
of a dogmatic definition, the faithful are consulted, as lately in the 
definition of the Immaculate Conception’ (Newman 1986: 53). This 
assertion was questioned, and Newman published a defence of it, in his now 
famous essay, ‘On Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine’ (Newman 
1986). Newman knew and respected both Perrone and Passaglia. In 1845, 
he had published An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, and 
Passaglia had reacted to it unfavourably; indeed, both Perrone and Passaglia 
disagreed with central points of Newman’s argument, although Perrone 
seems to have been more sympathetic than Passaglia (Newman 1845, 1962: 
36, 42; Thiel 2011: 259; Gregoris 2003: 43). However, all three theologians 
believed that the truths of the Christian faith are in some way present in the 
mind of the Church through the ages, and that this is a starting-point for 
theological enquiry. 

Where Perrone focused on the mind of the Church in the sensus 
fidelium, Passaglia attended to the witness of theologians and liturgists 
through the ages. After the dogma of the Immaculate Conception had been 
officially proclaimed, he published a magisterial three-volume study of the 
subject, De Immaculato Conceptione, a work to which Passaglia’s close 
friend and colleague, Clemens Schrader, had also made important 
contributions (Passaglia 1854—5: Lxiv; Muser 1995: 27-9). This work’s 
theological method is almost entirely historical, and has a certain amount in 
common with Newman’s understanding of the development of doctrine. For 
Passaglia, the theologian does not discover anything new, but reveals and 
articulates a mystery that has always been present, although sometimes 
unnoticed, in the life of the Church. He proceeds by examining the writings 
of authors of the Eastern and Western churches from the earliest centuries 
onwards, with a view to establishing their understanding of Mary’s 
holiness. He considers devotional writings, hymns, and liturgical texts, as 
well as doctrinal works. He considers works which speak negatively of 
Mary’s freedom from any imperfection, and those which speak positively of 
her great holiness. Mary has commonly been regarded as the holiest of 
God’s creatures, and in so far as this is the case, it must be implied that she 
is free from sin of every kind (Anon. 1856). 


In all cases, Passaglia takes account of philological scholarship—the 
specialism of his colleague, Schrader. So, for example, he presents a 
detailed discussion of the interpretation of Genesis 3:15. In Genesis 3, as 
Adam and Eve are cast out of Eden, God speaks words of condemnation to 
the serpent, which, since at least the fourth century, have been interpreted as 
containing a prophecy of Christ's conquest over evil. In Genesis 3:15, God 
says, in the Latin of most Vulgate editions, ‘/nimicitias ponam inter te et 
mulierem, et semen tuum et semen illius: ipsa conteret caput tuum, et tu 
insidiaberis calcaneo eius’: ‘I will put enmity between you and the woman, 
between your seed and hers. She will crush your head, and you will lie in 
wait for her heel'. The woman has commonly been understood to be the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (of whom Eve is a type), and her seed as Jesus Christ. 
The serpent has brought about humanity's downfall, but, by the Incarnation, 
Christ and his mother crush the serpent's head, which is to say that they 
overcome the rule of Satan, who is Eden's serpent. The Vulgate's feminine 
pronoun ipsa, giving the translation, ‘she will crush your head’, is not 
supported by the Hebrew and Greek versions, which give a masculine form: 
‘he will crush your head’. When read prophetically, this must refer to 
Christ, rather than Mary. (Georg Hermes, incidentally, rejected a Marian 
reading of this verse (Baumer and Scheffzcyk 1991: 154).) Passaglia, 
basing his argument on the Hebrew text, argues that the former clause of the 
prophecy, which speaks of God putting enmity between the serpent and the 
woman, indicates Mary’s radical separation from evil, and hence, her 
sinlessness. The latter clause, on the other hand, refers properly to Jesus. 
However, the grammatically feminine reading dates back to the Church 
Fathers of the fourth century, and has been authorized by the Western 
Church. The theologian should therefore take this reading seriously. In the 
light of this analysis, Passaglia says we may speak of Mary making a 
contribution to the overthrow of Satan, by giving birth to Jesus. But Mary’s 
contribution is only a mediate one, since it is not she, but her son, who 
directly crushes the serpent’s head (Anon. 1856: 158-63). 

Newman is well known for his treatment of Mary as the Second Eve in 
the writings of the Church Fathers. He describes this doctrine as ‘the great 
rudimental teaching of Antiquity from its earliest date concerning [the 
Blessed Virgin]’—the fundamental principle of Mariology (Newman 1999: 
206). Both Newman and Passaglia argue that Mary’s holiness and 
immaculate conception follow from this insight (Anon. 1856: 164; 


O' Carroll 1982: 265). If, as Irenaeus says, Mary stands in relation to Eve as 
Christ does to Adam—if the Fall occasioned by the disobedience of Eve is 
reversed by the obedience of Mary—then her holiness must be complete. 

To the modern secular reader, the notion of a ‘historical’ approach to a 
subject is one which means interpreting a text or other action or artefact in 
accordance with how it might have been understood at the time it was first 
produced. In theology, by contrast, the purpose of a historical approach is to 
enquire into truths that have always been present in the mind of the Church, 
even if they have not always been made explicit. To use the sort of terms 
that Newman (though not Passaglia) might approve of, we can say the 
following: When the Fathers of the Eastern Church say that Mary is 
perfectly accomplished in all holiness, they are not saying in as many words 
that she is free from original sin, since the doctrine of original sin is a 
Western doctrine that is not accepted in the East. But for a theologian of the 
Latin Church, where the doctrine of original sin is the normal teaching, it 
must follow that the doctrine of Mary’s holiness, as taught by both East and 
West, means that she was always filled with grace and free of any sin, and 
hence, that she was immaculately conceived. 

Passaglia’s work emphasizes Mary’s exceptional status and unique 
qualities. But this should not lead to any easy conclusions about Mary being 
unconnected to the rest of humanity: rather, the reverse is the case. Valfredo 
Rossi has shown that Passaglia’s Mariology is closely tied to his 
ecclesiology, and also to his understanding of the state of each Christian 
person, and that all these are based on an understanding of the work of the 
Trinity in creation and salvation. The Holy Spirit binds Father and Son 
together so that the three are one. God the Father sends the Holy Spirit into 
the Church in order that the Spirit that is in Christ will inhabit the Church as 
well, and so bind these two into one, as the divinity and humanity of Christ 
are bound in one Person. And a similar pattern of indwelling by the Spirit 
binds the Christian to Christ and to the Church. Likewise, Mary’s own 
perfections are accomplished by God’s sending his Spirit into her to make 
Christ present within her in a unique manner—that is, to bring about her 
divine motherhood and all the graces and Christlike qualities that flow from 
this vocation. So the perfect holiness that is accomplished in Mary, although 
it is unique, shows how it is that holiness is possible for all creation (Rossi 
2017: 71-2, 113-14, and passim). 


Theology in Popular Devotion 


The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception inspired not only theology, but 
also devotion, during the mid-nineteenth century. In addition to the 
popularity of the Miraculous Medal, the cult of Mary's heart became that of 
her Immaculate Heart, and—above all—in the apparitions at Lourdes, Mary 
herself used the term ‘Immaculate Conception’ (Zimdars-Swartz 1991: 55; 
Boss 2004). These apparitions, and the healing spring that is associated with 
them, rapidly became a phenomenally popular site of pilgrimage for 
European Catholics (Harris 1999: 210—87). Most readers will be familiar 
with the story of the apparitions to a fourteen-year-old girl, Bernadette 
Soubirous, in 1858. The visions occurred at the grotto of Massabielle near 
the town of Lourdes, in the French Pyrenees. The apparition did not initially 
identify herself to the visionary, and local people speculated amongst 
themselves as to who it might be that was appearing to Bernadette. During 
one of the apparitions, onlookers asked the seer to enquire of the apparition 
who she was, and the answer that Bernadette received was 'that she was the 
Immaculate Conception' (Laurentin 1987: 225). This is a strange locution— 
the apparition did not say that she was immaculately conceived, but that she 
was herself the Immaculate Conception—and it therefore merits theological 
consideration. 

We have seen above that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was 
tied in the liturgy to readings about Wisdom being present with God from 
before the foundation of the world. The texts concerning Wisdom were 
applied to Mary: it was she who was present in the mind of God from 
before creation, elected from all eternity to the office of the divine 
motherhood. And this, I suggest, gives us the clue to the meaning of the 
somewhat obscure words uttered by Bernadette's vision: ‘I am the 
Immaculate Conception.’ For this does not mean simply, ‘I am the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, who was conceived without original sin.' It means something 
deeper and more mysterious. It means, ‘Like the Wisdom of God, I am the 
perfect conception formed in the mind of God in eternity.’ The speaker is, 
indeed, the most immaculate of conceptions, who dwells eternally in God's 
own vision for creation. Yet Bernadette's apparition is simultaneously the 
flesh-and-blood Virgin Mary, Mother of God, who is in turn the image of 
Holy Wisdom (Boss 2017: 199—202). This teaching is implicit in the 


Church's tradition, and it was entrusted not only to learned theologians, but 
to the humblest of the ordinary faithful. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


The application of Wisdom texts to Mary, and her likeness to deity, is a 
strong theme in the Mariology of Carlo Passaglia’s pupil, Matthias 
Scheeben (1835-88). His Handbook of Catholic Dogmatics included a 
substantial section on Mary that would affect the development of the 
discipline during the twentieth century (Scheeben 1946; Muser 1995). 
Scheeben’s first question was, ‘What is the fundamental principle of 
Mariology?' We have seen above (pp. 487—8) that Suárez started from the 
principle that Mary is the Godbearer: it is the doctrine of the divine 
motherhood that undergirds all other teaching about her. Scheeben, 
however, argued that the fundamental principle is the bridal motherhood 
(Gottesbrdutliche Mutterschaft): that is to say, when Mary became Mother 
of God, she simultaneously became God's bride, and it is this combined 
principle which undergirds all Marian theology. He writes: 


Her exceptional dignity is evident from the fact that the man to whom Mary is related by 
ties of blood is the God-man. Yet it reveals itself still more clearly when the relationship of 
Mary to the God-man is so understood that it comes to the fore as a relationship to God in 
Himself or in His purest, spiritual being. Of course, as such it can no longer be regarded as a 
blood-relationship, but, with St. Thomas [Aquinas], we can say that, according to the 
analogy of the second form of human relationship, it is spiritual affinity to God, something 
like family relationship. 

(Scheeben 1946: 160—1) 


In fact, the notion of Mary as ‘bride of Christ’ was already well established 
in Catholic tradition. Mary is a type of the Church, and the Church is the 
bride of Christ (2 Cor. 11:2). A merging between the figures of the Church 
and Mary is found commonly in medieval commentaries on the Song of 
Songs. Here, the lover, or bridegroom, is typically interpreted as Christ, and 
the beloved, or the bride, as the Church or the Christian soul. But because 
Mary is a figure for both the Church and the soul, the figure of the bride 
came to be identified also with Mary. Indeed, texts from the Song of Songs 
were applied to her directly: the *enclosed garden' (4:12), for example, was 
universally read as a symbol of her unbroken virginity, and sometimes of 


her total freedom from sin. Likewise, the verse, ‘Total pulchra es, amica 
mea, et macula non est in te’ (‘You are all fair, my love, and there is no 
stain in you', 4:7), was used as a proof text by those who believed in the 
Immaculate Conception. 

The use of bridal imagery for Mary was widespread in the later Middle 
Ages, and during the seventeenth century, the great French spiritual writer, 
Jean-Jacques Olier (1608—57), gave the motif theological importance. He 
considered that Mary became the bride of God the Father and that, just as a 
human bride receives an equal share in all the goods that her husband 
possesses, so Mary was given equal share in the dominion of all creation 
(Olier 1866: 53-66). She was also made a participant in all the Father's 
works, just as she participated in generating the Son in his humanity (Olier 
1866: 243—50). This way of thinking is found also in Scheeben. 

Scheeben seems to have considered that the doctrine of the divine 
motherhood on its own did not provide a sufficient ground for the patristic 
motif of Mary as the Second Eve—a motif which, as we have seen, was 
theologically fruitful. Although Justin Martyr and Irenaeus had presented 
Mary as the Second Eve, they had not developed any parallel between, on 
the one hand, Christ and Adam, and on the other, Mary and Eve. Hilda 
Graef has written: ‘The parallel Eve—Mary in relation to Adam- Christ was 
not used by the Fathers, because Adam was Eve's husband, whereas Mary 
was the Mother of Christ; moreover, the adjutorium simile sibi [a helpmeet 
like himself] could not strictly be applied to Mary as it was to Eve, because 
Mary, being completely human, was not so similar to her divine Son as Eve 
was to Adam’ (Graef 1985: 118). For Scheeben, however, it was important 
to understand that Mary was God's helper, as well as mother, and the notion 
of the bridal motherhood made this clear. Moreover, Scheeben argues that 
there is a true sense in which Mary has a divine likeness, and so—at least in 
some measure—has a likeness to Christ as Eve has a likeness to Adam: 


In her transcendental position, by virtue of the grace of the motherhood, Mary appears next 

to, with, and immediately after Christ in such an eminent way as the image and likeness of 

God, that the Church does not hesitate to apply to her the scriptural descriptions relative to 

the eternal Wisdom as the image and likeness of God, which stands apart from all creatures 

and above them. Accordingly, a participation in the gloria et virtus of the divine persons, a 

certain communicatio idiomatum divinorum, takes place with Mary, analogously with Christ 
(Scheeben 1946: 223) 


Scheeben develops in detail the theme of Mary's relationship to the Blessed 
Trinity. However, his principal bequest to subsequent generations was 
probably the raising of the question of Mariology's fundamental principle. 
This was discussed extensively in the twentieth century—for example, by 
Karl Rahner and Otto Semmelroth (Semmelroth 1964; Rahner 2000)—but 
has disappeared from theological view since Vatican II. 


THE MARIAN AGE 


What, then, of the Marian Age? In 1842, a work was uncovered that had 
been written by St Louis de Montfort (1673-1716). This work was a 
Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary (Montfort 
Missionaries 1995: 1212; de Montfort 1957, 1995). It 1s a short, practical 
manual of daily devotion, which aims to cultivate a ‘mariform’ way of life: 
‘If Mary, who is the tree of life, is well cultivated in our soul by fidelity to 
the practices of this devotion, she will in due course bear fruit, and her fruit 
is none other than Jesus Christ (de Montfort 1957: 136). St Louis 
recommends the practice of imitating Mary's spiritual virtues, by way of a 
constant disposition towards prayer and almsgiving, so that Christ will 
come to live in the practitioner as he once came to dwell in Mary. St Louis 
also recommends consecrating oneself as a slave to both Christ and Mary, 
and offering to her all one's merits and concerns, in order to attain union 
with her son. She is closest to Christ, and the person most able to appeal to 
him (de Montfort 1995). The True Devotion was immediately popular, and, 
during the century following its first publication, it became—directly or 
indirectly—a staple component of Catholic devotion. 

One idea contained in The True Devotion is that of the Age of Mary. 
This is founded on the idea that, just as Christ first came upon earth through 
Mary, so she will again precede him before his Second Coming. The Age of 
Mary will be a time when Mary is present in many souls, so that, in those 
souls, the Holy Spirit will find his spouse and will enter into them. St Louis 
writes: *That day will dawn only when the devotion I teach is understood 
and put into practice. Ut adveniat regnum tuum, adveniat regnum Mariae: 
“Lord, that your kingdom may come, may the reign of Mary come!” ' (de 
Montfort 1995: 360). To many Catholics, it seemed that the Marian Age 


was in full flower from the mid-nineteenth century onwards. Following the 
Second Vatican Council, the Marian Age seems to have waned, and has not 
obviously been succeeded by the Kingdom of God. Yet this does not 
necessarily indicate that St Louis was incorrect in his prediction—only, 
perhaps, that we are not very good at reading the signs of the times. But 
even if the mid-nineteenth century was not the beginning of an 
eschatological Age of Mary, it is certain that it was a lively period for 
Mariology. And whatever direction Mariology takes in the future, it will 
have to take account of its nineteenth-century inheritance. 
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! On the subject of the Marian Age, see, for example, Zimdars-Swartz 1991: 250—9. Hubert Wolf 
uses the expression, ‘Marian Century’ (Wolf 2015: 142); and Stéphane Michaud writes of a ‘golden 
age of Mary’ in France (Michaud 1985: 39). The theological significance of this term will be 
considered below. The period was marked by an upsurge in public Marian devotions and apparitions, 
and also in theological attention to Marian questions. With regard to the nineteenth century, the 
apparitions in France at La Salette (1846), Lourdes (1858), Pontmain (1871), and Pellevoisin (1876) 
are particularly important (Laurentin and Sbalchiero 2007). The German nun, Anne Catherine 
Emmerich (1774—1824), had visions of the life of the Virgin, which were recorded by the romantic 
writer, Clemens Brentano (1778—1842), and eventually published by his sister-in-law after his death 
(Emmerich 1970). Amongst many other Marian devotions of the period, the cult of the Virgin Priest 
was one that became more widespread during the course of the century (Laurentin 1952: 391—537). 
On Marian devotion in nineteenth-century England, see Herringer (2008) and Singleton (1992). 


? An excellent brief overview of the strengths and weaknesses of nineteenth-century Mariology is 
given in Laurentin 1991. 


? One of the great heroes of nineteenth-century neo-scholasticism was the Jesuit, Joseph Kleutgen 
(1811—1883), who is not especially noted for his Mariology (Baumer and Scheffzcyk 1991: 571). 


^ On the dangers of these tendencies, together with some surprising insights into nineteenth- 
century devotion to Mary, see Wolf 2015. 


5 This is a reference to Gen. 3:15. This verse is considered later in this section. 


CHAPTER 31 


MARY AS CULTURAL 
SYMBOL IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CAROL ENGELHARDT HERRINGER 


INTRODUCTION 


IN the nineteenth century, the discourses surrounding the Virgin Mary 
reflected a multiplicity of concerns that centred on gender, religion, and 
identities. Traditionally the most prominent woman in Christianity, Mary 
received increased attention in the nineteenth century as Roman Catholics 
from the pope to ordinary parishioners promoted Marian devotion as 
leading to a closer relationship with the divine. In response, a wide range of 
Protestants rejected Marian devotion as a form of pagan worship that 
interfered with the relationship between humanity and the divine. The 
debates over Marian devotion took place in the context of a powerful 
ideology that, especially in Western Europe and the United States, promoted 
an ideal of womanhood that was tied to representations of Mary. In 
addition, the growth in the number and confidence of Catholics in 
Protestant-majority countries and the conflict between the Church and 
secular governments in traditionally Catholic countries led to the increasing 
significance of Mary's role as a marker of regional, ethnic, and national, as 
well as religious, identities. Industrialization also played a role in the 


increase in Marian devotion, as railways made travel to shrine sites easier 
and more affordable, and mass production made Marian images more 
widely available. The malleability of Mary's image, thanks to the lack of 
scriptural evidence of her life and character, also made her a focus for 
debates over the feminine. Christians and secularists could see in her what 
they wanted to see: a powerful mother and protector, a marker of Christian 
truth, a semi-pagan goddess, a competitor to Christ, an indicator of an extra- 
biblical religion. To understand Mary's role as a cultural symbol in the 
Western hemisphere in the nineteenth century is to understand 
developments in doctrine and devotion as well as disputes over gender, 
identity, and religion. 


MARY AND THE FEMININE ÍDEAL 


The increase in Marian devotion in the nineteenth century occurred in the 
context of the development of the feminine ideal. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, the broadly shared understanding of the nature of 
woman in relation to man was beginning to shift, from the previous 
understanding that woman was ‘different in degree’ to a revival of an older 
model that woman was ‘different in kind’ from man. Whereas in the early 
modern period the common (although never unchallenged) understanding 
had been that men and women shared characteristics that were less 
developed in the latter sex, social and cultural forces including a rise in 
Evangelical religion and the beginnings of industrialization meant that in 
the nineteenth century women were more often defined as qualitatively 
different from men. Whereas men were identified as active, intellectual, and 
in the public sphere, women were described as passive, emotional, and 
confined to the domestic sphere (Bloch 1978: 237-8). The various versions 
of the feminine ideal, often called the Angel in the House (and later the 
Angel out of the House) in Britain and the Cult of True Womanhood in the 
United States, defined the ideal woman as morally superior, naturally 
maternal, and non-sexual. The ideal was widely disseminated in elite and 
popular culture, through periodicals, conduct manuals, sermons, fiction, 
medical manuals, political debates, popular songs, and the visual arts. 


The feminine ideal was premissed in some ways on Mary's identity as 
an eternal virgin and ideal mother. As Barbara Pope has noted, ‘The Virgin 
is the embodiment of what patriarchal Catholic theology had always 
defined as ‘good’ feminine qualities: chastity, humility, and maternal 
forgiveness’ (Pope 1985: 175). Nineteenth-century Marian devotion defined 
a figure who was an exaggerated and unique representation of the feminine 
ideal. Mary was not just an exemplar but a unique extension of the 
contradictory requirement that women be non-sexual, naturally maternal, 
and morally superior. The Roman Catholic image of the Virgin Mary and 
the feminine ideal existed side-by-side, in relation to each other, and in 
tension with each other (Harris 1999: 285; Herringer 2008: 21—2; Alvarez 
2016: 46-7). 

The Roman Catholic Mary was an extension of the feminine ideal in that 
she was not just morally superior but free of original and actual sin. 
Traditionally Christians had believed that Mary had not committed any 
actual sins, but in the later Middle Ages theologians began to consider that 
she might also have been saved from the stain of original sin from the 
moment of her conception. This belief gained popularity over the centuries, 
and by the first half of the nineteenth its broad acceptance by Roman 
Catholics was reflected in church names, such as the London Church of the 
Immaculate Conception (1849), and religious orders including the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate (1815), the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception 
(1820), and the Sisters of Providence of the Immaculate Conception (1833). 
The first nineteenth-century Marian apparition to receive official approval 
identified Mary as the Immaculate Conception. In 1830 Catherine Labouré, 
a novice at the St Vincent de Paul convent in the Rue du Bac, Paris, 
reported seeing an apparition of Mary surrounded by the words, ‘O Mary, 
conceived without sin, pray for us who have recourse to thee' in her convent 
chapel (Cunneen 1996: 231—2). In 1832 the *miraculous medal' depicting 
this vision was struck, and by the end of the decade, ‘ten million copies 
were circulated worldwide, and cures and conversions began to be reported. 
... Its circulation went over the billion mark in Catherine's own lifetime’ 
(Cunneen 1996: 232). Thanks to these medals and other accessible 
reproductions of the image such as inexpensive mass-produced statues 
(Zalesch 1999: 62, 65-6), this ‘became the dominant image of the Virgin 
throughout Europe and the United States' (Pope 1985: 173). 


Popular belief received official approval in 1854, when Pope Pius IX 
issued /neffabilis Deus to the almost universal acclaim of Roman Catholics 
(Herringer 2008: 119—28; Alvarez 2016: 17—18, 22). Ineffabilis Deus stated 
a Christocentric doctrine, that Mary had been preserved from original as 
well as actual sin in order that she might become the mother of Jesus. 
However, popular reaction focused on the honour done to Mary, and 
devotions to the Immaculate Conception increased at mid-century (Alvarez 
2016: 7). The dogma appeared to receive heavenly approval in 1858, when 
another daughter of a peasant family, Bernadette Soubirous, reported seeing 
a vision of a woman seventeen times over five months at a grotto in 
Lourdes, in the foothills of the French Pyrenees. When this woman, who 
resembled the figure Catherine Labouré described, finally identified herself, 
she said, ‘I am the Immaculate Conception’ (Zimdars-Swartz 1991: 55). 
Pius IX interpreted. the Rue du Bac apparitions as encouraging the 
declaration of the Immaculate Conception and the Lourdes apparitions as 
validating it. 

Although not unchallenged, the prevailing medical assumption was that 
normal women did not have sexual desires. The feminine ideal also 
described women as naturally maternal, even if they did not actually bear 
children. Only Mary could embody the contradictory demands that woman 
be both non-sexual and maternal. Mary's identity as a virgin mother was 
central to Christianity, as proof of Jesus' divine parentage, and it was 
reiterated in the many depictions of the Madonna and Child in churches and 
museums. Mass production also made images of the Madonna and Child 
more common in households. One of the most popular inexpensive images 
produced by the American branch of Benziger Brothers was of the Virgin 
and Child (Zalesch 1999: 62, 65—6). Traditional devotions like the Rosary, a 
popular devotion that recited the major events of Mary's life and that was 
promoted by Pope Leo XIII (1878—1903), reinforced Mary's identity as a 
virgin mother. 

While the feminine ideal was supposed to exercise influence, as a virgin 
mother who was conceived without sin, Mary was a powerful woman. The 
hundreds of Marian apparitions in the nineteenth century reinforced this 
image, especially when she was crowned, as at La Salette, Pontmain, and 
Knock. Both Pius IX and Leo XIII authorized ceremonies in which statues 
of Mary were crowned, including at Lourdes in 1876 and La Salette in 
1879. Sometimes Mary's power was underscored when she warned of its 


limits. The beautiful weeping woman who appeared to Mélanie Calvat and 
Maximin Giraud at La Salette in 1846 impressed on the children the 
sinfulness of their community when she cautioned them that she could no 
longer stop her son from punishing people for their sins (Zimdars-Swartz 
1991: 248). 

Extending Mary's embodiment of the ideal mother, Roman Catholics 
believed that she was their mother, too. Alphonse Liguori’s The Glories of 
Mary (1750), which remained popular throughout the nineteenth century, 
offered readers vivid stories of Mary's intervention in the lives of repentant 
sinners. The faithful regularly sought Mary's help for quotidian events as 
well. The Italian immigrants to New York City and their children, for 
example, turned to Our Lady of Mount Carmel in Italian Harlem for help 
with minor burns and illnesses (Orsi 1985: 74). Throughout the nineteenth 
century, sodalities like the Children of Mary and religious orders like the 
Daughters of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart encouraged the belief that Mary 
was the mother of all. One of the most popular of these was the Sodality of 
Children of Mary Immaculate, which was inspired by the Rue du Bac 
apparitions. It had enrolled 400,000 children by the end of the nineteenth 
century in Europe and the United States. 

Different aspects of Mary's identity resonated with different groups. An 
immaculately conceived Mary was held up as a role model for Roman 
Catholic men as well as women, in that she was a devout woman filled with 
the Holy Spirit (Alvarez 2016: 45—6). As an eternal virgin, Mary was a 
model for celibate priests, brothers, and sisters. The image of Mary as a 
mother especially resonated with some who had lost their mothers at an 
early age, including the English convert and founder of the London Church 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary (1880—84), Frederick W. Faber (Herringer 
2008: 165), Catherine Labouré (Blackbourn 1994: 9), and others who 
reported seeing Marian apparitions (Blackbourn 1994: 11). This ability to 
appeal to different groups helped make Mary a significant cultural figure. 

Like the feminine ideal, Mary often ratified existing gender relations. 
For example, she enforced the power of a patriarchal clergy by serving as a 
symbol of vowed religious celibacy and an encouragement of traditional 
devotions, such as saying the Rosary and attending Mass. However, annual 
festivals in honour of Mary gave women a public role (Orsi 1985: 211—16; 
Matovina 2005: 82), while groups like Notre-Dame de Salut, a French 
laywoman's association, gave them organizational opportunities (Harris 


1999: 226—36). In a shift from the demographics of pre-modern seers, in the 
nineteenth century most of those who reported Marian apparitions were 
girls and young women. As seers, they had an authority denied to their 
parents and priests and the attention of the public. The Marian visions 
reported by Anne Catherine Emmerich, an Augustinian nun in Westphalia, 
were published as The Life of the Virgin Mary/Leben der heiligen Jungfrau 
Maria (1852) and the very influential Life of Christ. More controversially, 
the German stigmatic Louise Beck (1822-79) gathered a cult-like group 
around her on the basis of her claims to be in contact with Mary as well as 
with ‘The Mother’, the late wife of her spiritual director. Existing gender 
relations were not permanently altered in any of these cases, however, and 
in some ways they were even reaffirmed. Clemens Brentano, a Romantic 
poet and convert to Roman Catholicism, probably shaped Emmerich’s 
visions in spite of his claims that he was merely a transcriber (Ireton 2007: 
599), and Emmerich’s invalidism was a reminder of popular notions of 
female weakness. Clergy took control over the sites of Marian apparitions, 
and women’s involvement in festivals often required domestic labour. The 
power exercised by the women of Notre-Dame de Salut was the result of 
‘the moral stature that came from the secondary, servicing role they played, 
a role that was central to the organization, ethos and spirituality of the 
national pilgrimage to Lourdes’ (Harris 1999: 236). However, the fact that 
invoking Mary could allow the disruption, even temporarily, of existing 
gender norms suggests the complexity of the interactions between gender 
and religion in the modern world. 

Those in the Church of England and the Episcopal Church in the United 
States who believed that they were part of the universal Catholic Church 
endorsed, with some reservations, representations of Mary as a unique 
extension of the feminine ideal. Tractarians and Ritualists, who can be 
jointly described as Anglo-Catholics after the mid-nineteenth century, 
revived a tradition of Marian devotion through sermons, poems, and visual 
images. The poet and priest John Keble included several Marian poems in 
his popular collection of devotional poetry, 7he Christian Year (1827). 
These poems offered a restrained view of Mary as a pure and humble 
woman who was blessed by becoming the mother of Jesus, the son who 
loved her deeply. John Henry Newman provided a theological basis for this 
devotion by reminding his fellow Anglicans of the Patristic belief that Mary 
was the Second Eve, although before his 1845 conversion to Roman 


Catholicism, he resisted following Roman Catholic devotional practices 
(Singleton 1992: 28—9). The reformer and founder of the purity society the 
White Cross Army, Ellice Hopkins (1836-1904), saw Mary as a model of 
purity who could inspire those fighting against prostitution. However, 
Anglo-Catholics set limits on Mary's power. They did not describe her as 
the Mother of God, and most of them were outraged by the declaration of 
the Immaculate Conception (Singleton 1992: 31; Herringer 2008: 40, 128— 
30). In general, Mary was for Anglo-Catholics a restrained model of 
traditional female virtues of motherhood and virginity and a model of 
Christian virtues of faith and humility. 

Marian devotion gave Anglo-Catholics a model for devout Christian 
behaviour, and it strengthened their claim to be part of the universal 
Catholic Church without being identified as Roman Catholic. Furthermore, 
Mary provided a role model for the vowed religious celibacy that they 
reintroduced to the Church of England. Of the sisterhoods that were 
established 1845—1900, the most popular dedication, after Jesus, was to 
Mary (Mumm 1999: 211—13). Some of these Anglican sisters said the 
Scriptural first half of the Hail Mary and, less frequently, the Rosary. 

While Protestants had traditionally had a respectful and restrained 
attitude towards Mary as the mother of Jesus, in the nineteenth century 
some Protestants became highly critical of both Catholic representations of 
Mary and the historical figure of Mary. Protestants criticized even 
restrained devotional practices, such as images of Mary in an Anglican 
church or chapel (Singleton 1992: 30; Herringer 2008: 1—2). They described 
Mary as having other children after Jesus and as not having a role in his life 
when he was an adult or in heaven (Herringer 2008: 87, 90—3). Protestant 
responses to the declaration of the Immaculate Conception were 
overwhelmingly negative; they condemned the doctrine as un-scriptural and 
as revealing the power of the pope (Singleton 1992: 26—7; Herringer 2008: 
130-8; Alvarez 2016: 26-7). 

Marian devotion had historically divided Catholics and Protestants. In 
the nineteenth century Protestants’ growing emphasis on Jesus as comforter 
rather than judge and, for some evangelicals, a move away from doctrine, 
meant that Marian devotion was even less consistent with Protestant 
culture. However, rejecting Marian devotion in general and the Immaculate 
Conception in particular also allowed Protestants to define the Roman 
Catholic Church as a semi-pagan church that deviated from the Bible and to 


position Protestantism as rational and scriptural. This was especially 
important to them at a time where they feared the rise of Catholicism 
(Herringer 2008: 130-8; Alvarez 2016: 17—42). In England, ‘the Marian 
cult presented Protestants with an opportunity to launch simultaneous 
attacks on their two most detested foes, the Irish and the Catholics. ... The 
cult of the Virgin Mary was of considerable benefit to militant Protestants 
who were looking for evidence they could use to accuse Irish Catholics of 
idolatry, superstition, and ignorance’ (Singleton 1992: 24, 28). Denouncing 
Mary as an imperfect mother whom Jesus rebuked may have also allowed 
them to express some uneasiness with the feminine ideal (Herringer 2008: 
104) and with Queen Victoria's exercise of maternal and monarchical power 
(Herringer 2016: 52-4). 

However, some Protestant responses to Catholic Marian devotion were 
nuanced and even ambivalent. Mary could be a role model who encouraged 
men to treat women, especially mothers, better (Alvarez 2016: 46). Some 
Protestants who denounced Marian devotion acknowledged, sometimes 
unwillingly, the appeal of the image of a comforting mother (Herringer 
2008: 105-7). The introduction of mass-produced prints of the masterpieces 
of European painting, especially those of Raphael, may have given some 
Protestants an appreciation for Marian iconography (Adams 2001: 100; 
Alvarez 2016: 1, 2, 51). Raphael's Sistine Madonna was 'unquestionably 
the era's most popular and widely acclaimed work of art' (Adams 2001: 
80). Finally, images of a crowned Mary may have reflected an American 
appreciation for Queen Victoria and the popular image of woman as a 
domestic queen (Alvarez 2016: 150—5). The Irish art historian Anna 
Jameson, in an unusual and unorthodox assessment, praised these 
depictions of Mary as making the mother equal to the son (Adams 2001: 
109). 

However, Protestant appreciation for Mary was often on an individual 
level and was short-lived at a societal level. The three English-speaking 
Protestant women in Adams’ study—George Eliot, Margaret Fuller, and 
Anna Jameson—‘were quite unusual among their English-speaking and 
feminist contemporaries in seeing feminist possibilities in the Madonna? 
(Adams 2001: 2). In the United States, Protestant appreciation for Mary as 
an icon of womanhood disappeared by the beginning of the twentieth 
century as Mary became increasingly a symbol of Roman Catholicism more 
than of idealized womanhood (Alvarez 2016: 190). This is unsurprising, 


because Protestants had never accepted Mary's higher status in Roman 
Catholicism or Roman Catholic Marian doctrines. It may also signal a 
resistance, in a culturally acceptable way, to the belief that women's 
supposedly greater virtues gave them also greater power. 

Secularists generally said little about Mary, focusing instead on issues 
like the veracity of the Bible and the divinity of Jesus. Émile Zola's highly 
successful novel Lourdes (published in 1894) suggests that Marian devotion 
could be a complex issue for secularists. While Zola depicted the Marian 
apparitions at Lourdes as another attempt to restore the illusion of a loving 
mother and divine interest in the world, he was ultimately ambivalent about 
religion, which he saw as both an exploiter of and an inexplicable comforter 
to those who suffered (Harris 1999: 332-9; Kaufman 2005: 77—8, 169—74). 
A more provocative understanding of Mary is that, in a Protestant culture 
that excluded the feminine from the divine, as a virgin mother she was ‘a 
site of free signification' (Vanita 1996: 19) who could be reimagined an 
icon for non-normative sexual relationships and gender equality (Vanita 
1996: 7—8). However, this argument is undermined by the confusing of the 
virgin birth of Jesus with the Immaculate Conception of Mary (Vanita 1996: 
28) and, more significantly, by the fact that Protestant interpretations of 
Mary were conditioned by their often negative views of Roman 
Catholicism. 


MARIAN DEVOTION AS ANTI-MODERN 


In the nineteenth-century industrialization, political revolution, the growth 
of secularism and rationalism, and the greater mobility of people and goods 
disrupted traditional ways of life. Pius IX promoted Marian devotion as one 
way to fight what he saw as the sins of modernity. The declaration of the 
Immaculate Conception exemplifies this tactic: there was no scriptural, 
scientific, or historic proof for it, and Roman Catholics were required to 
accept it on faith. In the context of the growth of secularism and the decline 
of papal power in the secular sphere, the declaration also strengthened the 
pre-modern institution of the papacy, for Pius IX declared it on his own, 
without a council. (He did, however, consult with the bishops in 1849, and 
the vast majority supported defining the doctrine.) For Roman Catholics, 


these circumstances made Mary a symbol of the vibrancy of Roman 
Catholicism and an indication that the Roman Catholic Church possessed 
the truth (Pope 1985: 181—2). 

The hundreds of Marian apparitions throughout Europe in the nineteenth 
century also identified the Roman Catholic Church as anti-modern. These 
apparitions were most often reported by the marginalized whom the modern 
world of technology, change, and formal knowledge was leaving behind: 
uneducated women and children, many of whom had already suffered loss 
and hardship (Blackbourn 1994: 7—11). Sometimes, as at La Salette, her 
message was explicitly anti-modern. In 1870, two and a half decades after 
the apparition, Mélanie Calvat revealed that Mary had wept at the 
secularism, rationalism, and materialism of the modern world. ‘This 
message became more explicit in holy cards and in illustrated pamphlets, 
which added little phrases and texts to the original depiction’ (Pope 1985: 
177). The Marian apparitions also represented the direct and unverifiable 
intervention of a heavenly being in areas that were facing a crisis, including 
social and economic crises, famine, disease, and crises of clerical authority 
(Blackbourn 1994: 18-21; Hynes 2008: 54, 170-1). The five officially 
approved nineteenth-century Marian apparitions all occurred in troubled 
areas. The first vision at Rue du Bac occurred just before the overthrow of 
Charles X; its warning of future bloodshed was interpreted as predicting the 
revolutions of 1830, 1848, and 1871 (Pope 1985: 175). The apparition at La 
Salette occurred during a famine (Zimdars-Swartz 1991: 39), while Lourdes 
suffered from food shortages and diseases, including cholera, during the 
1850s (Harris 1999: 28). The Marian apparition at Pontmain occurred in 
1871, during the Franco-Prussian War, in a village where soldiers had been 
conscripted to fight. The 1879 vision at Knock occurred in a time of 
economic depression, a looming famine, the disruption engendered by the 
Land War, and clerical-lay tensions, crises that were replicated in miniature 
in the Beirne family from whom many of the seers came (Hynes 2008: 170— 
1). In an age of the increasing power of the state and a preference for 
rational solutions to social and economic problems, Mary offered traditional 
solutions to crises, telling people to pray, trust in God, and go to church. 

Apparition sites also offered miraculous cures in the place of modern 
medicine, although shrine organizers at Lourdes also sought scientific 
validation of the cures through the Medical Bureau, established in 1883 
(Harris 1999: 307, 326-31; Kaufman 2005: 95-6, 104-5, 108-18). The 


miracles associated with Catherine Labouré's vision were dispensed 
primarily through the *miraculous medal', but at other apparition sites 
earthly elements like water and dirt were deemed miraculous. At Lourdes, 
miracles were reported after pilgrims bathed in the water of the spring 
Bernadette Soubirous uncovered (Cunneen 1996: 240; Harris 1999: 288— 
319), while at Marpingen, Germany, where Mary reportedly appeared to 
three eight-year-old girls in July 1876, pilgrims drank from the spring and 
even ate dirt at the site (Blackbourn 1994: 146—50). At Knock ‘large 
numbers of miraculous cures of bodily ailments were reported through the 
application of cement or mortar from the apparition gable’ (Hynes 2008: 
173). 

Although it was anti-modern in many ways, Marian devotion benefited 
from the technological changes in the nineteenth century. Mass production 
techniques made images of Mary, including reproductions of European 
masters, copies of Pauline Perdrau's fresco Mater Admirabilis (1844), and 
inexpensive mass-produced statues, widely available (O'Brien 1995: 458; 
Zalesch 1999: 62, 65—6; Alvarez 2016: 2, 172). Railway stations were key 
to the success of new shrines, as the examples of Lourdes (where a railway 
station was opened in 1866) and Marpingen show (Blackbourn 1994: 136, 
367; Harris 1999: 10). In contrast, Knock had no train station and suffered a 
decline in the number of visitors for several decades before being revived in 
the twentieth century (Hynes 2008: 250), and the remote location of La 
Salette led to the Augustinian Fathers of the Assumption abandoning it as a 
destination for their annual pilgrimage after only one year (Harris 1999: 
252-3). The role of modern technology in promoting Marian devotion, as at 
Lourdes (Kaufman 2005: 16-18, 26—61), means that religion must be 
understood as part of a modern identity (Harris 1999: 12). 


MARY AS A MARKER OF IDENTITY 


In the nineteenth century Marian shrines continued to be important markers 
of local and regional identity. There were almost 4,000 Marian shrines in 
Western Europe alone (Nolan and Nolan 1989: 117). About a third of the 
Western European shrines established in the period 1780-1980 were 
dedicated to Mary, and many of those were established in the mid- 


nineteenth century (Nolan and Nolan 1989: 102—4). Most of these were 
local or regional shrines, making Mary a marker of pre-modern local or 
regional, rather than national, identity. In Quillacollo, Bolivia, a shrine 
established in the nineteenth century to the Virgin of Urkupifia was one of a 
number of local Marian shrines in Bolivia (Derks 2009: 45—6). English 
Roman Catholics revived the medieval shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, 
with the first pilgrimage in 1897, although the impetus came not from 
Roman Catholics but from Charlotte Boyd, a wealthy Anglican who 
converted to Roman Catholicism after she had begun working on reviving 
the shrine (Gill 2004: 349, 353; Waller 2011: 157-8, 168). Even those who 
travelled by train to the national shrines could assert a local identity. French 
pilgrims to Lourdes often carried old provincial flags, rather than flags of 
their post-Revolutionary départments as markers of their group identity 
(Pope 1985: 188). 

Many of the Marian apparition sites became important local sites, and 
four of the five sites of apparitions approved in the nineteenth century—La 
Salette, Lourdes, Pontmain, and Knock—drew national and even 
international pilgrims. (The convent on the Rue du Bac by its nature 
excluded outsiders. The apparitions of Our Lady of Gietrzwald in Poland, 
which were reported in 1877, were approved in 1977.) Lourdes, with its 
miraculous spring, quickly became the most popular Marian shrine in 
France, drawing spectators even during the apparitions. Lourdes became a 
model for other sites, including Knock, which was called the ‘Irish 
Lourdes’ and ‘A Mayo Lourdes’ (Hynes 2008: 216-17). Those who could 
not travel to Lourdes could visit local shrines to it, as in the side Chapel of 
Our Lady of Lourdes in the Church of the Immaculate Conception in 
London, or an outdoor replica of the grotto like the one built in 1873 at 
Oostaker, Belgium or the one built in 1896 at the University of Notre Dame 
in the United States. They could also read about organized pilgrimages to 
Lourdes and other apparition sites, or they could contribute to defray the 
costs for those unable to afford the trip (Harris 1999: 264—5). 

The confraternities and sodalities founded in the nineteenth century in 
Europe and the Americas to regulate the behaviour of young people and to 
combat the appeal of Protestantism also encouraged a Roman Catholic 
identity in a social setting. Many of these were dedicated to Mary, including 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, and the Confraternity of the Living Rosary. 
Over the course of the nineteenth century, confraternities, sodalities, and 


other religious societies grew rapidly, both in terms of the number of groups 
and membership. 

Invocations of Mary served as a badge of Roman Catholic unity and of 
resistance in Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States, where 
Roman Catholics faced hostile Protestant cultures. The Marian apparitions 
at Marpingen, in the Saar region of Germany, began in July 1876, five years 
after Bismarck's Kulturkampf had begun jailing priests and seizing church 
property. These apparitions gave Roman Catholics a religiously-sanctioned 
way to resist the Protestant state and to claim that Mary supported them in 
their struggle (Blackbourn 1994: 241, 145, 146). At Knock, the apparition 
was seen to vindicate Roman Catholicism against Protestantism (Hynes 
2008: 257). In England, Marian devotion served to identify Roman 
Catholics, who were about 5 per cent of the population in the mid- 
nineteenth century, in an environment that was more culturally than 
politically hostile. As prominent Anglicans including Newman and Henry 
Edward Manning began to convert in the 1840s and later, they promoted 
Marian devotion as a sign that they had chosen the true church. In this they 
followed the lead of Cardinal Nicholas Wiseman, the first English cardinal 
since the sixteenth century, who had mostly been reared abroad by his 
widowed Spanish mother: ‘Roman Catholic leaders placed the cult of the 
Virgin at the centre of their campaign to evangelize Britain after 1840’ 
(Singleton 1992: 16). In the United States, immigrants invoked various 
images of Mary as a symbol of their ethnic and religious identity in a 
Protestant, Anglo-Saxon dominated culture that was hostile to them 
(Alvarez 2016: 7). At Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church in Harlem, the 
statue of the Madonna del Carmine became a focal point for Italian 
immigrants and their descendants (Orsi 1985: 163-8). Although Italian 
immigrants faced hostility from Irish Roman Catholics, Marian devotions 
also helped unify American Roman Catholics from diverse backgrounds 
(Alvarez 2016: 7—8). 

Invocation of Mary was also useful in countries where Roman Catholics 
faced political opposition from secular parties, including in France, Italy, 
and Mexico. Marian devotion was most intense in France, where in the 
nineteenth century basilicas were dedicated to Mary at Marseilles, Lourdes, 
and Lyon. The greatest number of religious orders founded in the nineteenth 
century and dedicated to Mary were in France. France, along with Italy, was 
home to the most apparition sites, including three of the major apparition 


sites (Rue du Bac, La Salette, and Lourdes), and these sites played a 
political role in the nineteenth century. In France, where the French 
Revolution and Napoleon ushered in an age of anticlericalism, Marian 
devotion may have been part of the Romantic response to the French 
Revolution (Graef 2009: 340). It could also signal support for the 
monarchy. The apparition at the Rue du Bac, wearing the blue and white 
that were her traditional colours as well as the colours of royalist France, 
warned of upcoming violence shortly before Charles X was overthrown 
(Pope 1985: 175—6). Catholics demonstrated their support for the Bourbon 
monarchy in 1870—71 by organizing a national pilgrimage to Lourdes 
(Harris 1999: 16—17). ‘In France the Virgin rapidly became a symbol of 
right-wing Catholic populism and she was regarded as the heavenly 
guarantor of the alliance between Louis Napoleon and Pius IX" (Singleton 
1992: 17). In Italy, also, Marian devotion strengthened Roman Catholicism 
against revolutionary and secular forces. In Italy, Marian apparitions 
increased when the Church and the Papal States were under attack, 
especially at mid-century and 1869—71 (Blackbourn 1994: 24). Our Lady of 
Guadalupe was a rallying symbol for the cause of Mexican independence, 
which was won in 1821, and La Virgen de Los Treinta y Tres was named 
after the thirty-three men who dedicated the cause of Uruguayan 
independence to the Virgin in 1825. *Thus while the outstretched arms of 
the Immaculate Conception promised mercy to the faithful, the iconography 
of this most widely distributed of Marian images also projected a militant 
and defiant message that through Mary the Church would defeat its 
enemies' (Pope 1985: 177). 


CONCLUSION 


As Jaroslav Pelikan has observed, historically the Virgin Mary ‘has 
provided the content of the definition of the feminine in a way that he 
[Jesus] has not done for the masculine’ (Pelikan 1996: 1). This was 
certainly true in the nineteenth century, when representations of Mary were 
influenced by and responsive to representations of the ideal woman. In 
addition, Marian devotion flourished in response to specific political, 
cultural, and religious contexts. It was useful to the Church hierarchy when 


it could be channelled in support of orthodoxy, but it would not have been 
so popular if it had not met the devotional, emotional, and strategic needs of 
ordinary Roman Catholics. Marian devotion provided them with the figure 
of a powerful, sinless virgin mother who was a symbol of resistance against 
Protestantism and secularism and of hope in times of crisis. For Protestants 
and secularists, Mary was the object of renewed uneasiness and new 
ambivalence, as Marian devotion was both a symbol of what they rejected 
religiously but also an enticement, in that it provided the figure of a 
nurturing, powerful woman. 

Mary became a less contested symbol in Protestant-dominated countries 
like Great Britain and the United States at the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth century. In Britain this was probably due 
to the increasing acceptance of Roman Catholicism and Anglo-Catholicism 
as well as the decline of the feminine ideal in the face of growing feminism 
(Herringer 2008: 175—6). In the United States, the decline was the result of 
Mary's increasing identification with Roman Catholicism, which meant that 
Protestants could not appropriate her as a symbol of idealized womanhood 
separated from Catholic theology (Alvarez 2016: 81). However, she 
remained an important figure in Catholic cultures, especially as 
immigration and secularization continued to encourage devotion to this 
symbol of Catholic identity. In the nineteenth century, Mary was 
represented as a model but fundamentally unique, in that her power could 
not be accessed by other women. It was not until the feminism of the 
second half of the twentieth century that women—Protestants as well as 
Catholics—began to appropriate Mary as a symbol of female liberation. 
However, in the nineteenth-century context, Mary is a reminder of the 
complex interplay between religious and secular forces. 
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CHAPTER 32 


MARIOLOGY AT AND 
AFTER THE SECOND 
VATICAN COUNCIL 


ARTHUR B. CALKINS 


IN the Roman Catholic Church an Ecumenical Council is meant to teach 
doctrine in a solemn and formal way. Even though the Second Vatican 
Council was clearly intended by Pope Saint John XXIII, who convoked it, 
to be pastoral in its approach, it nonetheless taught and reinforced Catholic 
doctrine in its most foundational document, Lumen Gentium, deliberately 


designated as the *Dogmatic Constitution on the Church'.! It was in its 
eighth and final chapter of that dogmatic constitution that the Fathers of the 
council made their major statement on the Blessed Virgin Mary. It reiterated 
from a scriptural and salvation-history perspective major tenets of the 
Church's teaching ‘on the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, in the 
mystery of Christ and the Church’. I intend to mine some of the riches of 
this treatise in terms of the currents of thought that were represented in it 
and the sources utilized in its composition. While Mariology may be 
understood in a broad sense as dealing with theological opinions and 
speculation, I intend to limit my treatment to the magisterial teaching of 
three of the postconciliar popes: Blessed Paul VI, Saint John Paul II, and 
Benedict XVI, who served as an expert or peritus at the council. Each of 
them in his own unique way offers us a consistently authoritative 
interpretation of the Mariology of the Second Vatican Council. The Marian 


teaching of the Second Vatican Council and its consistent presentation by 
these three postconciliar popes is a manifestation of the Catholic 
understanding of the development of doctrine. 


MARY AT THE SECOND VATICAN COUNCIL 


The Second Vatican Council, which took place in four sessions from 11 
October 1962 until 8 December 1965, was a truly unique endeavour 
convened by Pope Saint John XXIII. Unlike other ecumenical councils in 
the history of the Catholic Church, this international assembly of Catholic 
bishops, assisted by consultants and expert theologians and with observers 
from other Christian bodies, was not convoked to deal with immediate 
crises affecting the Church—although they would appear by the end of the 
council—but rather was intended by John XXIII to be ‘pastoral’ and 
‘ecumenical’ in nature. It was meant to be a presentation of Church teaching 
in a way that could be easily understood by the men and women of the 
second half of the twentieth century and open to dialogue with other 
Christians. That pastoral and ecumenical orientation was to dominate the 
council in every one of its constitutions, decrees, and declarations. It was 
not the intention of John XXIII that the council should define new dogmas 
even though a sizeable group of bishops polled during the preparations for 
the council felt that the time was ripe for further clarifying or defining Our 
Lady’s active participation in the work of the redemption. 

It is of note that the original schema on Mary, prepared in advance of the 
council's first session, was to be redrafted eight times before it was finally 
approved by the Fathers of the council on 21 November 1964. By that stage 
it had become the eighth and final chapter of the Dogmatic Constitution on 
the Church, Lumen Gentium (Light of the Nations), the most fundamental 
document issued by the council and, along with the Dogmatic Constitution 
on Divine Revelation, Dei Verbum (The Word of God), the only documents 
considered so authoritative as to be designated 'dogmatic'. It is also to be 
noted that what finally became the eighth chapter of Lumen Gentium was 
arguably the most intensely debated matter to arrive on the council floor 
and the result of the closest fought battle of the council: on whether or not 
to issue a separate document on Mary or to include the treatment on Mary 


in the document on the Church. The vote on 29 October 1963 was 1,114— 
1,074 in favour of the latter, a matter of just forty votes. To those unaware 
of the dynamics at play about the matter at stake, this would seem to have 
been simply a vote on procedure or precedence, on how or where best to 
position the council's treatment on Mary. In fact, beneath the surface were 
two different currents of thought, two different approaches to envisioning 
Mary in terms of Jesus Christ and his Church. These positions are described 
in terms which reflected to a certain extent the rediscovered insights of 
ecclesio-typical Mariology at the time of the council (which sees an analogy 
between Mary and the Church), which were emerging again at the time of 
the council and Christo-typical Mariology (which sees an analogy between 
Christ and Mary) 

The principal of analogy, used in the classical philosophy and theology 
of St Thomas Aquinas and the scholastics, refers to a ‘likeness in 
difference’. Saint Thomas explained three kinds of predication or 
description: univocal in which one word has one and only one meaning, 
equivocal in which a word can have various meanings, even totally 
antithetical, and analogous in which ‘the same term is predicated of various 


things according to a meaning that is partly the same and partly different" ? 
Ecclesio-typical Mariology then sees analogies between Mary and the 
Church. Mary is a model and type of the Church. There is a certain 
similarity between the Church and Mary. This ecclesio-typical approach is 
very clearly illustrated in these statements found in the definitive text of 
Lumen Gentium (henceforth LG) 63 and 64: 


By reason of the gift and role of divine maternity, by which she is united with her Son, the 
Redeemer, and with His singular graces and functions, the Blessed Virgin is also intimately 
united with the Church. As St. Ambrose taught, the Mother of God is a type of the Church in 
the order of faith, charity and perfect union with Christ. For in the mystery of the Church, 
which is itself rightly called mother and virgin, the Blessed Virgin stands out in eminent and 
singular fashion as exemplar both of virgin and mother. By her belief and obedience, not 
knowing man but overshadowed by the Holy Spirit, as the new Eve she brought forth on 
earth the very Son of the Father, showing an undefiled faith, not in the word of the ancient 
serpent, but in that of God's messenger. The Son whom she brought forth is He whom God 
placed as the first-born among many brethren, namely the faithful, in whose birth and 
education she cooperates with a maternal love. 

The Church indeed, contemplating her hidden sanctity, imitating her charity and faithfully 
fulfilling the Father's will, by receiving the word of God in faith becomes herself a mother. 
By her preaching she brings forth to a new and immortal life the sons who are born to her in 
baptism, conceived of the Holy Spirit and born of God. She herself is a virgin, who keeps the 
faith given to her by her Spouse whole and entire. Imitating the mother of her Lord, and by 


the power of the Holy Spirit, she keeps with virginal purity an entire faith, a firm hope and a 
sincere charity. 
(LG 63-4) 


This approach was based on a return to studying the Fathers of the Church, 
a part of the ressourcement or return to the sources in theology that had 
already taken place in the earlier part of the twentith century by many 
European writers. From a Mariological perspective an excellent example of 
this return to the Fathers of the Church is the book of Hugo Rahner, S.J. 


entitled Our Lady and the Church.^ Promotors of this approach reasoned 
that a return to a more Scriptural and Patristic treatment of Mary would be 
more readily understood and appreciated by Protestants. The ecclesio- 
typical insights into Mary as model of the Church, as travelling the path of 
faith, are surely valid although they do not notably nourish devotion. This 
camp also included those who favoured minimizing statements about Our 
Lady and her collaboration in the work of salvation for ecumenical reasons. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the ecclesio-typical approach tends to 
minimize Mary's importance while the Christo-typical approach recognizes 
Mary not as an equal to Christ, but as the unique human being who 
cooperated most closely with him in the incarnation and redemption. 

Promotors of the Christo-typical Mariology, an approach largely 
favoured by the papal magisterium in the past two and half centuries, would 
focus on the similarities, but not equality, between Christ and Mary. He is 
the God-man, she a mere creature, even if the most perfect, already filled 
with grace (Luke 1:28) at the moment of the angel's greeting in view of her 
unique role in the incarnation and redemption. The theme of Mary as the 
‘New Eve’ goes back to St Justin Martyr (1165) and Saint Irenaeus of Lyon 
( 1 202) and continues throughout the tradition. Christo-typical statements 
are not wanting in the final text however. LG 57 calls attention to the *union 
of the Mother and the Son in the work of salvation' and LG 58 speaks of 
Mary's 'consenting to the immolation of the Victim' on Calvary and her 
‘uniting herself with his sacrifice’. LG 61 describes how Mary ‘cooperated 
by her obedience, faith, hope and burning charity in the work of the Saviour 
in giving back supernatural life to souls’. LG 62 states that ‘the Church does 
not hesitate to profess this subordinate role of Mary’. Ultimately the title as 
well as the content of chapter 8 of Lumen Gentium would strive to balance 
these two theological tendencies by considering Mary ‘in the Mystery of 
Christ and the Church’. 


After the vote on the insertion of the treatment on Mary into the 
document on the Church, the task of redrafting the treatment on Mary was 


entrusted to Mgr. Gérard Philips? of the University of Louvain, who was 
already the general relatore of the schema on the Church, and to Father 


Karlo Balié,° a Franciscan expert on Mariology and President of the 
Pontifical International Marian Academy, who was responsible for the 
already existing schema on Mary. Philips clearly represented the ecclesio- 
typical position while Balić represented the Christo-typical position. It was 
at this stage in November of 1963 that a series of eight drafts of the final 
chapter of Lumen Gentium began to be presented to the Council Fathers, the 


last of which became the definitive version.’ The development of these 
drafts was made more difficult by the Preenotanda first issued on 13 July 
1961 and finally at the beginning of November 1962 specifically stating 
that: 


Certain expressions and words used by Supreme Pontiffs have been omitted, which, in 
themselves are absolutely true, but which may only be understood with difficulty by 
separated brethren (in this case Protestants). Among such words may be numbered the 
following: ‘Coredemptrix of the human race’ [Pius X, Pius XI]; ‘Reparatrix [or Repairer] of 
the whole world’ [Leo XIII]; ‘she renounced her motherly rights over her Son for the 


salvation of mankind’ [Benedict XV].° 


In terms of the use of the word Coredemptrix, this prohibition was strictly 
respected, but the theological explanation that Mary, in a way that was 
secondary, subordinate, and fully dependent on Christ (cf. LG 60, 62), 
collaborated in the great work of the redemption was nonetheless clearly 
stated in LG 56: 


Thus Mary, a daughter of Adam, consenting to the Word of God, became the mother of 
Jesus, the one and only Mediator. Embracing God's salvific will with a full heart and 
impeded by no sin, she devoted herself totally as a handmaid of the Lord to the person and 
work of her Son, under Him and with Him, by the grace of almighty God, serving the 
mystery of redemption [pleno corde et nullo retardata peccato, complectens, semetipsam ut 
Domini ancillam personae et operi Filii sui totaliter devovit, sub Ipso et cum Ipso, 
omnipotentis Dei gratia, mysterio redemptionis inserviens].? Rightly therefore the holy 
Fathers see her as used by God not merely in a passive way, but as freely cooperating in the 
work of human salvation through faith and obedience. For, as St. Irenaeus says, she “being 
obedient, became the cause of salvation for herself and for the whole human race [oboediens 
et sibi et universo generi humano causa facta est salutis|.’ Hence not a few of the early 
Fathers gladly assert in their preaching, ‘The knot of Eve’s disobedience was untied by 
Mary's obedience; what the virgin Eve bound through her unbelief, the Virgin Mary 


loosened by her faith.’ Comparing Mary with Eve, they call her ‘the Mother of the living,’ 
and still more often they say: ‘death through Eve, life through Mary.’ (LG 56) 


Again, in LG 57 we read that *This union of the Mother with the Son in the 
work of salvation is made manifest from the time of Christ's virginal 
conception up to His death' which the text then goes on to illustrate. 
Further, in LG 58 it 1s stated that: 


the Blessed Virgin advanced in her pilgrimage of faith, and faithfully persevered in her 
union with her Son unto the cross, where she stood, in keeping with the divine plan, 
grieving exceedingly with her only begotten Son, uniting herself with a maternal heart with 
His sacrifice, and lovingly consenting to the immolation of this Victim which she herself 
had brought forth [suamque unionem cum Filio fideliter sustinuit usque ad crucem, ubi non 
sine divino consilio stetit (cf. Io 19,25), vehementer cum Unigenito suo condoluit et 
sacrificio Eius se materno animo sociavit, victimae de se genitae immolationi amanter 
consentiens]. Finally, she was given by the same Christ Jesus dying on the cross as a mother 
to His disciple with these words: ‘Woman, behold thy son’. (LG 58) 


Finally, we find this statement in LG 61: 


Predestined from eternity by that decree of divine providence which determined the 
incarnation of the Word to be the Mother of God, the Blessed Virgin was on this earth the 
virgin Mother of the Redeemer, and above all others and in a singular way the generous 
associate [singulariter præ aliis generosa socia| and humble handmaid of the Lord. She 
conceived, brought forth and nourished Christ. She presented Him to the Father in the 
temple and was united with Him by compassion as He died on the Cross [Filioque suo in 
cruce morienti compatiens]. In this singular way she cooperated [operi Salvatoris singulari 
prorsus modo cooperata est] by her obedience, faith, hope and burning charity in the work 
of the Saviour in giving back supernatural life to souls [ad vitam animarum supernaturalem 
restaurandam]. Wherefore she is our mother in the order of grace. (LG 61) 


The greatest lacuna in the Council's treatment of Mary from the Christo- 
typical perspective was the refusal to recognize with greater clarity her 
mediation, secondary and subordinate to the fundamental mediation of 
Jesus (cf. 1 Tim. 2:5—6) and totally dependent on him. Nonetheless LG 60 
managed to speak of her ‘salvific influence’ within a Christological context: 


There is but one Mediator as we know from the words of the apostle, *for there is one God 
and one mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a redemption for 
all’. The maternal duty of Mary toward men in no wise obscures or diminishes this unique 
mediation of Christ, but rather shows His power [Mariae autem maternum munus erga 
homines hanc Christi unicam mediationem nullo modo obscurat nec minuit, sed virtutem 
eius ostendit]. For all the salvific influence of the Blessed Virgin on men originates, not 
from some inner necessity, but from the divine pleasure. It flows forth from the 
superabundance of the merits of Christ, rests on His mediation, depends entirely on it and 
draws all its power from it. In no way does it impede, but rather does it foster the immediate 


union of the faithful with Christ [Omnis enim salutaris Beatae Virginis influxus in homines 
non ex aliqua rei necessitate, sed ex beneplacito divino exoritur et ex superabundantia 
meritorum Christi profluit, Eius mediationi innititur, ab illa omnino dependet, ex eademque 
totam virtutem haurit; unionem autem immediatam credentium cum Christo nullo modo 
impedit sed fovet]. (LG 60) 


Despite the fact that there was a block of Bishops who refused to allow a 


discussion of Mary's mediation of all grace as coming from Christ through 
her as a channel, this was a statement on which all managed to agree. 
Despite the opposition, many Bishops were insistent that Mary's title of 
Mediatrix should be introduced into the text, even without the addition ‘of 
all graces’, which was the common magisterial teaching of all of the popes 
at least since 1740. Its context in LG 62, however, was certainly restrictive, 


but nonetheless illustrative: 


This maternity of Mary in the order of grace began with the consent which she gave in faith 
at the Annunciation and which she sustained without wavering beneath the cross and lasts 
until the eternal fulfilment of all the elect. Taken up to heaven she did not lay aside this 
salvific duty, but by her constant intercession continued to bring us the gifts of eternal 
salvation [/n coelis enim assumpta salutiferum hoc munus non deposuit, sed multiplici 
intercessione sua pergit in aeternae salutis donis nobis conciliandis (185). Materna sua 
caritate de fratribus Filii sui adhuc peregrinantibus necnon in periculis et angustiis 
versantibus curat, donec ad felicem patriam perducantur| By her maternal charity, she 
cares for the brethren of her Son, who still journey on earth surrounded by dangers and 
difficulties, until they are led into the happiness of their true home. Therefore the Blessed 
Virgin is invoked by the Church under the titles of Advocate, Auxiliatrix, Adjutrix, and 
Mediatrix. This, however, is to be so understood that it neither takes away from nor adds 
anything to the dignity and efficaciousness of Christ the one Mediator [Quod tamen ita 
intelligitur, ut dignitati et efficacitati Christi unius Mediatoris nihil deroget, nihil 
superaddat]. 

For no creature could ever be counted as equal with the Incarnate Word and Redeemer. 
Just as the priesthood of Christ is shared in various ways both by the ministers and by the 
faithful, and as the one goodness of God is really communicated in different ways to His 
creatures, so also the unique mediation of the Redeemer does not exclude but rather gives 
rise to a manifold cooperation which is but a sharing in this one source. 

The Church does not hesitate to profess this subordinate role of Mary. It knows it through 
unfailing experience of it and commends it to the hearts of the faithful, so that encouraged by 
this maternal help they may the more intimately adhere to the Mediator and Redeemer. 
[Nulla enim creatura cum Verbo incarnato ac Redemptore connumerari umquam potest; sed 
sicut sacerdotium Christi variis modis tum a ministris tum a fideli populo participatur, et 
sicut una bonitas Dei in creaturis modis diversis realiter diffunditur, ita etiam unica mediatio 
Redemptoris non excludit, sed suscitat variam apud creaturas participatam ex unico fonte 
cooperationem. Tale autem munus subordinatum Mariae Ecclesia profiteri non dubitat, 
iugiter experitur et fidelium cordi commendat, ut hoc materno fulti praesidio Mediatori ac 
Salvatori intimius adhaereant]. (LG 62) 


Thus, without expounding the concept of Mary as a Mediatrix with the 
Mediator and channel of graces, the text does not contradict this possibility 
by speaking of 'the unique mediation of the Redeemer [which] does not 
exclude but rather gives rise to a manifold cooperation which is but a 
sharing in this one source’. 

All things considered and despite all of the obstacles and battles behind 
the scenes, it must be admitted that chapter 8 of Lumen Gentium achieved 
remarkable success in managing to present the Mother of God from a 
primarily scriptural and salvation-history perspective, but with the give- 
and-take of drafters from the ecclesio-typical and  Christo-typical 
perspectives along with illustrative footnotes from the more classical 
scholastic standpoint. Despite all of the complications that had to be dealt 
with and the compromises that were made, Serafino Lanzetta concludes: 


Precisely thanks to the Marian treatise of Lumen Gentium the minimalism of Mary's co- 
operation in Redemption is overcome: her uniquely indirect and passive participation, and 
thus the disputed question of co-redemption, receives a valid magisterial clarification, along 
the lines of the active co-operation and listening to the classical Mariological vision. 


In [Pietro] Parente's words, *despite the contrary tendencies, the conciliar text preserved 
the substance of traditional Mariology, as regards Mary's soteriological participation, too’. ... 
[Let it] suffice to report the texts cited in the footnotes to be aware of the riches of the 
magisterial and theological sources which speak about the mediation of Mary in the area of 
grace (cf. Lumen Gentium 62). 

(Lanzetta 2016: 416—17) 


The fact remains that the Second Vatican Council's treatment on Mary 
constitutes a remarkable systematic synthesis on the Mother of God, the 
most detailed ever given by an ecumenical council. Nonetheless, now over 
fifty years after the council, the questions which were avoided because of 
‘ecumenical sensitivity’ still need to be addressed. The refusal to address 
them is ultimately dishonest because they represent a development of 
doctrine which will not go away (cf. Dei Verbum 8). Our separated brethren 
should not be shocked that Catholic teaching on Our Lady's active 
collaboration in the work of Redemption has been developing over the 
course of two millennia. To say that the council did not address these 
matters more specifically and thus took a turn that obliges all future 
generations to follow this methodology is absurd (Calkins 2017: 339—64). 
In fact, the Fathers of the Council wisely prefaced their treatment of Our 
Lady in LG 54 thus: 


This Holy Synod, in expounding the doctrine on the Church, in which the divine Redeemer 
brings about our salvation, intends to describe with diligence both the role of the Blessed 
Virgin in the mystery of the Incarnate Word and the Mystical Body and the duties of 
redeemed mankind toward the Mother of God, who is mother of Christ and mother of men, 
particularly of the faithful. It does not, however, have it in mind to give a complete doctrine 
on Mary, nor does it wish to decide those questions which the work of theologians has not 
yet fully clarified. Those opinions therefore may be lawfully retained which are propounded 
in Catholic schools concerning her, who occupies the place in the Church which is the 
highest after Christ and yet very close tous. (LG 54) 


MARY IN THE PAPAL MAGISTERIUM AFTER 
THE SECOND VATICAN COUNCIL: BLESSED 
POPE PAUL VI (1963-1978) 


The postconciliar popes made notable strides in offering further context to 
the Marian teaching of the council. Blessed Paul VI, who presided over the 
final three sessions of the council and lived to almost thirteen years after it, 
did a great deal to insist on a correct interpretation of the council 
documents. Almost immediately after the council he found himself in a 
situation in which virtually all of the fundamental truths of Catholicism 
were being contested, often due to inaccurate interpretations of the conciliar 
documents, as well as because of epochal societal upheavals of the 1960s. 
In this context he strove to be a faithful interpreter of the council, 
presenting the Church's Marian doctrine in a careful and balanced way in 
numerous discourses, messages, homilies, and prayers. 

Lumen Gentium 66 had made a generic recommendation of 'various 
forms of piety toward the Mother of God approved by the Church' without 
any specifications so Paul VI subsequently felt it necessary to recommend 
the rosary in two encyclicals (Mense Maio and Christi Matri), an Apostolic 
Exhortation, and on numerous other occasions. In his rosary encyclical 
Mense Maio of 29 April 1965 he went beyond the minimal recognition in 
LG 62 that Mary may be invoked as Mediatrix and spoke of the ‘abundant 
gifts of divine mercy that flow to us from [Mary's] throne’ and of the 
"treasures of mercy of which Mary has been constituted the minister and 
generous dispenser’ (Mense Maio #9). 

His Apostolic Exhortation Signum Magnum of 13 May 1967 
accompanied by his pilgrimage to Fatima to commemorate the 50th 


anniversary of the apparitions of Our Lady which took place there testified 
to the entire Church of how solid Marian doctrine leads to solid Marian 
devotion. In that exhortation he stated: ‘As each one of us can repeat with 
St. Paul: *The Son of God loved me and gave Himself up for me", so in all 
truth he can believe that the divine Saviour has left to him also, in spiritual 
heritage, His Mother, with all the treasures of grace and virtues with which 
He had endowed her, that she may pour them over us through the influence 
of her powerful intercession and our willing imitation’ and, at its 
conclusion, he exhorted all ‘to renew personally their consecration to the 
Immaculate Heart of the Mother of the Church and to bring alive this most 
noble act of veneration through a life ever more consonant with the divine 
will’ (Signum Magnum #5 & #9). Although theological interpretations of 
the conciliar Marian doctrine were continuing to downplay Mary’s 
mediation of grace and the legitimacy of Marian consecration, Paul VI did 
not hesitate to exercise his teaching authority on these matters. 

Paul VI’s major Marian document was Marialis Cultus of 2 February 
1974 on the right ordering and development of devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Faithfully following the teaching of LG 67, he wished to 
encourage the faithful about the unique place of Mary in the Church’s 
worship, particularly in the liturgy as it had been renewed in the post- 
conciliar books, and then in the personal piety of the faithful. The document 
underscores the Trinitarian, Christological, and ecclesial aspects of Marian 
devotion and then proposes four guidelines for its development: that it be 
biblical, liturgical, ecumenical, and anthropological. In the third of these 
guidelines he stated that ‘without in any way detracting from the unique 
character of this devotion, every care should be taken to avoid any 
exaggeration which could mislead other Christian brethren about the true 
doctrine of the Catholic Church’ (Marialis Cultus 96—7) whereas in the 
fourth he emphasized presenting Mary as an imitable model, especially for 
modern women, a theme that John Paul II would further develop in his 
Apostolic Exhortation Mulieris Dignitatem of 15 August 1988. In the final 
part of the document he reflected on and recommended the prayer of the 
Angelus and the Rosary. 

On 24 April 1970 Paul VI found a profound way to translate the teaching 
of LG 53 on the ‘indissoluble bond’ between Jesus and Mary in his homily 
at the Marian shrine of Our Lady of Bonaria in Cagliari, Sardinia: ‘If we 
want to be Christian, we must also be Marian, that is we must recognize the 


essential, vital, providential bond which unites Our Lady with Jesus and 


which opens to us the way that leads us to him'.! 


POPE SAINT JOHN PAUL II (1978-2005) 


Undoubtedly Pope St John Paul II has left the largest patrimony of Marian 
doctrine and devotion of all the successors of St Peter and here it will be 
possible only to present a few highlights and to indicate some major 


themes.!* Already in his very first Encyclical Letter Redemptor Hominis of 
4 March 1979, he evoked the reality of Marian mediation without using the 
word: ‘We believe that nobody else can bring us as Mary can into the divine 
and human dimension of this mystery [of the Redemption]. Nobody has 
been brought into it by God Himself as Mary has’ (Redemptor Hominis 
#22). He developed the idea in his next Encyclical Letter Dives in 
Misericordia of 30 November 1980, meditating on the fact that: 


No one has experienced, to the same degree as the Mother of the crucified One, the mystery 
of the cross. ... No one has received into his heart, as much as Mary did, that mystery, that 
truly divine dimension of the redemption effected on Calvary by means of the death of the 
Son, together with the sacrifice of her maternal heart, together with her definitive ‘fiat’. 
Mary, then, is the one who has the deepest knowledge of the mystery of God’s mercy. ... 
[she] through her hidden and at the same time incomparable sharing in the messianic 
mission of her Son, was called in a special way to bring close to people that love which He 
had come to reveal. 


(Dives in Misericordia #9) 


In this text he deftly introduced the concept of Mary’s active collaboration 
in the work of Redemption as well as her mediatory role in bringing others 
to experience its effects. 

In his Apostolic Letter Salvifici Doloris of 11 February 1984 he offered a 
remarkable exposition on Mary’s role in the mystery of Redemption. First 
he insisted on the all-sufficiency of Jesus’ sufferings: ‘The sufferings of 
Christ created the good of the world’s Redemption. This good in itself is 
inexhaustible and infinite. No man can add anything to it’ (Salvifici Dolores 
#24). But then he went on to indicate how Mary’s sufferings are inseparable 
from those of Jesus: 


In her, the many and intense sufferings were amassed in such an interconnected way that 
they were not only a proof of her unshakable faith but also a contribution to the Redemption 
of all. ... It was on Calvary that Mary's suffering, beside the suffering of Jesus, reached an 
intensity which can hardly be imagined from a human point of view but which was 
mysteriously and supernaturally fruitful for the Redemption of the world. ... As a witness to 
her Son's passion by her presence, and as a sharer in it by her compassion, Mary offered a 
unique contribution to the Gospel of suffering, by embodying in anticipation the expression 
of St. Paul which was quoted at the beginning [Col. 1:24]. She truly has a special title to be 
able to claim that she ‘completes in her flesh'—as already in her heart—‘what is lacking in 
Christ's afflictions. 


(Salvifici Dolores #25) 


Do these statements of John Paul contradict each other? On the surface it 
may seem that they do, but I believe that he was rather brilliantly 
expounding a mystery. The sacrifice of Jesus is all-sufficient, but God 
wished the suffering of the ‘New Eve’, the only perfect human creature, to 
be united to the suffering of the ‘New Adam’. Was he saying that Mary 
could redeem us by herself? Certainly not. But he was saying that she could 
make her own unique contribution to the sacrifice of Jesus as the ‘New 
Eve’, the ‘Mother of the living’ (cf. LG 56). This follows from the fact that 
she offered Jesus to the Father and herself in union with him on Calvary (cf. 
LG 57, 61). 

These heretofore perhaps barely noticed declarations of notable doctrinal 
value need to be seen as the context for what John Paul II would present in 
the third part of his Marian Encyclical Redemptoris Mater of 25 March 
1987 on *Maternal Mediation'. Commenting on LG 61, he stated: 


Mary entered, in a way all her own, into the one mediation “between God and men’ which is 
the mediation of the man Christ Jesus. If she was the first to experience within herself the 
supernatural consequences of this one mediation—in the Annunciation she had been greeted 
as ‘full of grace'—then we must say that through this fullness of grace and supernatural life 
she was especially predisposed to cooperation with Christ, the one Mediator of human 
salvation. And such cooperation is precisely this mediation subordinated to the mediation of 
Christ. 


(Redemptoris Mater #39) 


With this encyclical Pope John Paul effectively resurrected the explicit 
language of Marian mediation which had been used frequently by his 
predecessors, but which became an issue of compromised terminology at 
the Second Vatican Council and had been virtually buried by all of the 
major commentators after the council. What is particularly striking is that 
his encyclical was a veritable tour de force precisely because he theologized 
on the concept of Mary's ‘mediation in Christ’ utilizing the language of the 


council in its maximal sense integrated into many of his own unique 
insights. 

Surely a high point of John Paul II's Marian magisterium was the course 
of Seventy Marian catecheses, which he presented during his Wednesday 
general audiences from 6 September 1995 to 12 November 1997 (Pope St 
John Paul II 1995-7). These cover major themes in Marian doctrine and 
devotion, which integrated texts from the preconciliar papal magisterium, 
the Second Vatican Council, the Catechism of the Catholic Church while 
making judicious use of certain contemporary authors. Many of these 
catecheses further confirm the Pope's clear affirmation of Mary's unique 
collaboration in the work of the Redemption such as this passage from 9 
April 1997: 


Applied to Mary, the term ‘co-operator’ acquires a specific meaning. The collaboration of 
Christians in salvation takes place after the Calvary event, whose fruits they endeavour to 
spread by prayer and sacrifice. Mary, instead, cooperated during the event itself and in the 
role of mother; thus her cooperation embraces the whole of Christ's saving work. She alone 
was associated in this way with the redemptive sacrifice that merited the salvation of all 
mankind. In union with Christ and in submission to him, she collaborated in obtaining the 


grace of salvation for all humanity. '? 


It should be further noted that in the course of various addresses, homilies, 
and greetings John Paul II referred to Mary as Coredemptrix on at least six 
occasions. These clearly were not an exercise of his most solemn 
magisterium, but pertain rather to what LG 25 refers to as the ‘ordinary’ 
papal magisterium. They are indications that this classical theological term, 
which indicates that Mary's active participation in the work of redemption 
is always secondary and subordinate to that of Christ and dependent on him, 
but at the same time altogether unique, remains a legitimate term (cf. LG 
60, 61). Hence it is astonishing that an anonymous article published in 
L'Osservatore Romano of 4 June 1997 during the Pope's absence from 
Rome could label these references as ‘marginal and devoid of doctrinal 
weight’ (Calkins 2002b: 1—36). 

Taking his lead from LG 66 and 67, John Paul II was conscious of the 
importance of the figure of Mary in the ecumenical dialogue. He stressed 
her importance as our ‘common Mother’ particularly in his Encyclical 
Letter Redemptoris Mater #29-34, in his Apostolic Letter Orientale Lumen 
of 2 May 1995, #6 & 28, and in his Marian catechesis of 12 November 
1997. In his Encyclical Letter Ut Unum Sint of 25 May 1995 he specifically 


identified five ‘areas in need of fuller study before a true consensus of faith 
can be achieved’, the fifth being ‘the Virgin Mary, as Mother of God and 
Icon of the Church, the spiritual Mother who intercedes for Christ's 
disciples and for all humanity’ (Ut Unum Sint #79). In that same encyclical 
he insisted that ‘all forms of reductionism or facile ‘agreement’ must be 
absolutely avoided’ (Ut Unum Sint #36). 


PoPE BENEDICT XVI (2005-2013) 


We noted above the statement in LG 61 Mary's predestination from all 
eternity to be the Mother of God and thus became in a singular way above 
all others to the generous associate of the Redeemer. We find this 
maintained in a very specific way in the teaching of Benedict. On 8 
December 2006 he prayed thus: 


*Full of grace' are you, Mary, full of divine love from the very first moment of your 
existence, providentially predestined to be Mother of the Redeemer and intimately 
connected to him in the mystery of salvation. [Piena di grazia Tu sei, Maria, colma 
dell’amore divino dal primo istante della tua esistenza, provvidenzialmente predestinata ad 


essere la Madre del Redentore, ed intimamente associata a Lui nel mistero della salvezza.]!^ 


Again, on 7 September 2008 at the Shrine of Our Lady of Bonaria in 
Cagliari, Sardinia Benedict preached: 


The predestination of Mary is inscribed in the predestination of Jesus, as likewise is that of 
every human person. The ‘here I am’ of the Mother faithfully echoes the ‘here I am’ of the 
Son (cf. Heb. 10:6), as does the ‘here I am’ of all adoptive children in the Son, precisely that 
of us all. [Nella predestinazione di Gesu é inscritta la predestinazione di Maria, come pure 
quella di ogni persona umana. Nell’ ‘eccomi’ del Figlio trova eco fedele I’ ‘eccomi’ della 
Madre (cfr Eb 10,6), come anche l''eccomi' di tutti i figli adottivi nel Figlio, di tutti noi 


appunto.|'> 


He puts the matter nicely: ‘The predestination of Mary is inscribed in the 
predestination of Jesus.’ It is a statement of the priority of their 
predestination, which at the same time is meant to include that of all 
believers. From all eternity the Father had predestined Mary to be the 
Mother of Jesus and thus to foreshadow his will that all his adopted sons 
and daughters should share in the predestination of Jesus and his mother, 
the first of all creatures. 
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CHAPTER 33 


CHARLENE SPRETNAK 


Mary and modernity are expressions of two contrasting perceptions of 
existence. The modern worldview emerged from a sequence of four 
foundational movements between the mid-fifteenth century and the late 
eighteenth century. It began with the neoclassical embrace of the Greek 
philosophical perception that all beings are essentially separative and that a 
radical discontinuity exists between mind and body, between humans and 
nature, and between self and the world. During the following two centuries 
the Scientific Revolution concluded that physical reality 1s structured and 
functions according to mechanistic principles, like a vast clockwork, thus 
contributing a bedrock of clarity to the modern worldview. 

The Virgin Mary is a spiritual presence who embodies relational 
interconnection, a truth of existence that predates and has outlived the 
mechanistic worldview. She assented to God's intention to grow the Christ 
from her body. Her cells became his, her life his birth. She was a Nazarene 
village woman become Theotokos. Hers was a human life that grew into 
and realized transcendent dimensions through her role in Salvation. She was 
Assumed into heaven and yet is felt to be everywhere on Earth. 

To achieve a harmonious coexistence between the nonmodern and the 
modern perspectives, either Mary would have to be changed or the modern 
worldview would have to change. The former occurred at Vatican II, the 
latter in the twenty-first century. 


MARY’S ROLE IN THE EMERGENCE OF 
MODERNITY 


In nearly all of the movements from which the modern worldview emerged, 
the Virgin Mary was a central focus of attention, often as a strategic target. 
In fifteenth-century Florence the neoclassical revival of Greek humanism 
was asserted in the visual arts by dethroning the most widespread image of 
the medieval Church: the Virgin Mary as Queen of Heaven. After the mid- 
1400s Mary is never depicted by Renaissance artists wearing a crown and 
sitting on a medieval throne. Instead, she is given a thin halo and is seated 
on neoclassical architecture, a bench more often than a throne, thus 
signalling a far less esteemed position for her and, by extension, for the 
Church. 

In the Reformation Martin Luther reframed the extensive honouring of 
the Virgin Mary as theft of glory that should properly go only to God. 
Therefore, as Luther wrote in his Commentary on the Magnificat, we *must 
strip her of all honor' (Luther 1956: 322). In Luther's famous Sermon on 
the Afternoon of Christmas Day in 1530, he urged the faithful to ‘accept the 
child and his birth and forget the mother, as far as possible’ (Luther 1959: 
213). Luther also disallowed a multivalent, immersive spiritual engagement 
with the sacred through music, the visual arts, poetic prayer, the rosary, 
chants, rituals, and the wafting scent of incense, opting instead for a strictly 
text-based religion. In addition, Luther created a new focus on the 
individual, disembedded from such religious concepts as the Mystical Body 
of Christ, the enveloping love of the Blessed Mother, the Communion of 
Saints, and also the communities of nuns, priests, brothers, sodalities, and 
spiritual fraternities. Rather, the only thing that mattered was the 
relationship between the individual and God. (The secular version of this 
new focus on the individual standing alone became part of the emergent 
modern worldview.) 

In response to the Reformation, the Council of Trent's robust defence of 
a more-than-text-based engagement with the sacred resulted in an exuberant 
burst of creativity in the arts, including new Marian music and Marian 
paintings, particularly dramatic Baroque depictions of the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary and the Assumption of Mary. Mariology expanded as 


did Marian spirituality: new litanies of Our Lady; new Marian devotions, 
hymns, and processions; Baroque churches and numerous shrines in her 
honour; and the Marian congregations and fraternities with millions of 
members. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the discoveries constituting 
the Scientific Revolution seemed to reveal that the nature of the physical 
world is entirely mechanistic. The Virgin Mary was not an issue in the 
Scientific Revolution, but neither was she irrelevant: at least two of the 
leading figures—Galileo and Descartes—visited the Marian shrine of Our 
Lady of Loreto in Italy independently. Each of them signed the visitors’ 
registry, and Descartes wrote a message thanking Mary for illuminating his 
philosophical direction. 

During the eighteenth century in Britain, France, and parts of Germany, 
rationalism and neoclassicism were seen to complete the West's recovery 
from the lamentable detour into medieval religiosity. In response, the 
Catholic Church in those countries deemphasized the glories of Mary as 
Queen of Heaven while honouring her more rational qualities, particularly 
as a guiding light of ethics, morality, motherly love, and domestic concerns. 

By the final decades of the eighteenth century the foundational elements 
of the modern worldview had coalesced. At this juncture the revolutionary 
violence by which the first Catholic culture shifted to a modern secular state 
shocked the Church and threw it into a defensive posture towards modernity 
for the next 150 years—with Mary, once again, as a primary symbol in the 
struggle. At the height of the French Revolution’s Dechristianization, in late 
1793, all religious observance was outlawed, church bells were melted 
down for munitions, crucifixes were confiscated, and religious artefacts 
were destroyed—especially hundreds of medieval and Baroque Marian 
statues, including the much beloved black Madonnas and Throne of 
Wisdom statues. Hundreds of priests and nuns were murdered. After 
Napoleon and Pope Pius VII negotiated the Concordat in 1801, the Church 
was permitted to exist and function in France but only under control of the 
modern French state. 


THE CHURCH’S RESPONSE TO THE SECULAR 
MODERN STATE, 1830-1962: A RE- 


EMPHASIZED SPIRITUAL PRESENCE OF 
MARY 


With some justification, the Catholic Church felt itself to be under siege by 
modernity, particularly in France during the decades following the trauma 
of the Revolution. Since the new modern state had nearly succeeded in 
eliminating Catholicism in France, might it not do so again at any time? 
Although constrained by the Concordat, the French Catholic Church sought 
to recover its collective vitality. But how? The answer began to manifest 
itself less than three decades into the modern situation. 

In 1830 Catherine Labouré, a postulant in the convent of the Daughters 
of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul in Paris, reported seeing several 
apparitions of the Virgin Mary in the chapel. During the first, the nun heard 
Mary speak these words: ‘God wishes to charge you with a mission. ... The 
times are evil in France and in the world.’ Concern about the modern 
situation and secularization was again conveyed in Marian apparitions 
reported by peasant children in La Salette in 1846 and at Fatima in 1917. In 
the latter, Mary reportedly spoke about the aggressively anti-religion stance 
of a modern secular state, this time in the form of the emergent communist 
government in Russia and the spread of Marxism. 

In 1854, in response to grassroots enthusiasm and following a 
consultation with theologians, Pope Pius IX issued an apostolic 
constitution, /neffabilis Deus, which defined the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin Mary as a dogma of the Church. The implicit message to modern 
secularization was that Catholicism was not about to recede and that it 
stood boldly for an expansive spiritual engagement that is the opposite of 
modernity's reductionist, positivist focus solely on that which can be 
measured and counted. Almost immediately after this *people's victory', 
grassroots pressure was put on the Vatican to declare the Assumption of 
Mary a dogma of the Church. This dogma was defined by Pope Pius XII in 
1950 after the Vatican received twenty million petitions. 


VATICAN II: MODERNIZING THE CHURCH— 


AND THE MARIAN PRESENCE 


The clash at the Second Vatican Council over what should be said about the 
Virgin Mary in the modern age and where such a statement should appear— 
as a free-standing document or as a chapter within the new Dogmatic 
Constitution on the Church, Lumen Gentium (The Light of the Nations)— 
resulted from the incompatibility of two deeply held versions of 
Christianity and, indeed, two different concepts of religion: an expansive, 
multivalent, mystical, and cosmological engagement with transcendence 
and the Divine versus a more historically objective, rational, strictly text- 
based engagement. The Council Fathers were charged by Pope John XXIII 
with achieving aggiornamento: bringing the Church into the present day, 
achieving a better fit with the modern age. Because several concepts 
inherent in the Reformation became foundational, in secular form, in the 
emergent modern worldview, a move to bring the theology and liturgy of 
Catholicism closer to modernity would almost necessarily require moving it 
closer to Protestantism. 

That outcome was the intention of several Catholic movements during 
the 1950s in Germany and environs that held that the streamlined, more 
rational, and more authentic version of Christianity boldly declared by 
Protestantism was a model that Catholicism could well emulate. The 
liturgical, biblical, ecclesiological, and patristic movements (including the 
Ressourcement movement in France) shared a commitment to remove from 
Catholicism what they felt to be irrational vestiges of medieval religiosity 
so that a pure focus on biblical and patristic sources could bring renewal to 
the Church. It was generally held in these circles, known collectively as the 
‘progressives’, that veneration of the Virgin Mary began only in 431 after 
the bishops at the Council of Ephesus bestowed the title Theotokos (God- 
Bearer, or Mother of God) and that early Christianity in the previous 
centuries had been largely Mary-less. (Subsequent scholarship, such as that 
presented in Mary in Early Christian Faith and Devotion by Stephen J. 
Shoemaker (2016), several elements of which were known prior to Vatican 
II, does not support this assumption; see also Mary and the Fathers of the 
Church by Luigi Gambero, S.M. (1999).) Further, the biblical and patristic 
movements revived the ecclesiotypical interpretation of the significance of 


Mary (that she is essentially a type and a member of the Church). Most 
Catholics worldwide, however, knew little about these movements. 

At the outset of Vatican IL, the majority of Council Fathers expected that 
a Marian document would be produced that would explicate for the modern 
world the biblical and theological reasons for the Catholic honouring of 
Mary's intimate participation in the Incarnation and Redemption, as well as 
her ongoing spiritual presence, and would suggest the ways in which this 
expansive spiritual communion with Christ and Mary can heal the 
alienation, loneliness, and fragmentation caused by the modern condition. 
Other Council fathers, the modernizing 'progressives', were determined 
that the statement on Mary should be a chapter in the new Constitution that 
would streamline and ‘purify’ the significance of Mary and would end the 
‘isolation’ of Marian devotions. Many of them were also critical of 
Mariology, a discipline they viewed as detached from theology with its own 
methodology and conclusions they considered of dubious validity 
(O’Carroll 2000: 232). 

To prepare for a vote on the issue, a debate was held on 24 October 
1963. Ostensibly the vote and the debate were solely about the location of 
the Marian document, but the proposed content was also at stake. The 
defenders of the traditional veneration of Mary as Christocentric, or 
Christotypical (focusing on her ontological relationship with Christ and her 
unique co-participation in the Nativity and Redemption, all prior to the 
Church and constituting her meaning for the Church) were represented in 
the debate by Rufino Cardinal Santos of Manila, who spoke first. He began 
with two preliminary observations: that a document on the Virgin Mary is 
so different in kind from the other chapters in the Constitution that it 
logically does not belong there, and that placing it there would give the 
impression that the Church had decided the ecclesiotypical versus 
Christocentric debate in favour of the former. He then sought to convey the 
array of rich and historically layered perceptions of the Blessed Mother in 
the Mystery of her divine maternity, her profound presence in the 
Redemption, her mediation of Christ’s grace, and her loving presence in the 
inner lives of the faithful. How to express that which is beyond words? At 
one point he recited several of Mary’s resonant titles and alluded to their 
significance in the spiritual lives of Catholics worldwide. He emphasized 
that Mary’s role was previous to the existence of the Church: ‘Mary by the 
grace of the Redeemer was associated with him in the very objective 


redemption', making her the first and the principle member of the Church 
but also preeminent over all under God and so 'somehow above the 
Church’ (Relationes 1963). Moreover, Cardinal Santos observed, ‘She was 
a free instrument and thereby a cause of the Mystical Body which is the 
Church, and consequently the Mother of the People of God’ (Tavard 1996: 
203). 

That point, however, was exactly what the modernizing progressives 
rejected. They were represented in the debate by Franz Cardinal Kónig of 
Vienna, who asserted that Mary is not a ‘cause’ (through her assent to the 
Incarnation and being with Christ throughout his life and death and in the 
movement that followed) nor principally a unique co-participant in the 
Redemption but, rather, a ‘fruit of the Redemption’—like the Church. She 
can be acknowledged, he allowed, to be ‘Christ’s most sublime cooperator, 
through his grace, in perfecting and extending the work of salvation'—but 
in the manner of the Church (Relationes 1963). In no way was the Virgin 
Mary to be construed as spiritually superior to the ecclesial institution. 
Cardinal Konig, an advocate of the new ‘scientific’ method of biblical 
exegeses, also rejected the title Mother of the Church on the grounds that it 
was based on allegories that do not fit the modern way of reading Scripture, 
which draws from the theory of semiotics and demonstrates that every 
mention of Mary in the Bible is actually a sign, or cipher, that stands for the 
Church. For example, all of Mary’s titles in the Litany of Loreto should be 
understood, he asserted, as referring not to her but to the Church as Mother 
(Tavard 1996: 203). The implication was that Cardinal Santos’ moving 
recitation of Marian titles was mired in theological error. 

As for the location of the Marian document, Cardinal Konig presented 
four categories of reasons why the statement about Mary should rightly be 
composed as a chapter within the new Dogmatic Constitution on the 
Church: (1) the theological reason was that doing so would save the 
Constitution from making the Church seem excessively institutional—and 
would also make clear that the Marian statement is consistent with the 
purposes of Vatican II (to become more modern and to achieve ecumenical 
rapprochement); (2) the historical reason was that Marian spirituality had 
reached a doctrinal level solely because of mediation by the Church, so it 
was historically consistent that the Church should again mediate, this time 
to manifest the goals of Vatican II; (3) the pastoral reason was that the laity 
were being encouraged to ‘purify’ their devotion to Mary and focus on what 


is essential to it; and (4) the ecumenical reason was that establishing an 
ecclesiotypical doctrinal explication of the Virgin Mary would make 
possible a convergence with the Protestants and the Orthodox. (Yet the 
Orthodox are at the opposite end of the Marian spectrum from 
Protestantism and would not favour any drastic reduction in acknowledging 
Mary's spiritual presence.) 

A group of defenders of the Christocentric view of Mary submitted a 
draft statement entitled De Mysterio Mariae in Ecclesia (On the Mystery of 
Mary in the Church), but it did not get circulated. After five days of 
lobbying, the vote was conducted. On all other issues requiring a vote the 
Council Fathers had nearly 90 per cent consensus, but on the issue of the 
Virgin Mary in the modernized Church they were almost evenly divided. By 
less than a 2 per cent majority, the modernizers won. Many of the Council 
Fathers left the hall in tears, mourning the radical diminution of a 2,000- 
year spiritual tradition. Others, however, celebrated what they considered 
the long overdue minimizing of the Virgin Mary in Catholicism. 

Several drafts were then composed of Chapter 8 for the new Dogmatic 
Constitution on the Church. Pope Paul VI wanted the chapter to be entitled 
‘Mary, Mother of the Church’, but this was disallowed by the modernizing 
majority among the drafters and their advisors. Instead, the title is ‘The 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, in the Mystery of Christ and the 
Church'. During the drafting Cardinal Santos and his colleagues tried to 
include statements on the Christocentric understanding of Mary and to 
emphasize her active ‘partnership’ (consortium) in achieving the work of 
Redemption. By the final version those passages had been deleted and 
replaced by a delineation of Mary's significance as a person who 'devoted 
herself totally as a handmaid of the Lord to the person and work of her Son, 
in subordination to him and with him, serving, by the grace of Almighty 
God, the mystery of redemption' (Lumen Gentium 56). Further, the text 
notes that she cooperated in an altogether unique manner by obedience, 
faith, and burning charity in restoring supernatural life to souls. The final 
version omits mention of nearly all of Mary's traditional titles including 
Mother of the Church. It declares that Mary's titles Mediator and Advocate 
(since the third century she has been considered the Advocate for the People 
of God) are henceforth to be understood solely as her maternal charity as a 
helpful member of the Church. Mary's faithful obedience to God is hailed 
as the reason she is an exemplary model within the Church. 


The chapter is considered a compromise document because it does 
mention Mary's unique role in the Incarnation and Redemption, but it does 
not allow that such actions are any cause for special honouring of her 
beyond admiring her as an inspiring member of the Church. During a final 
debate, which spanned several days after the last draft was presented on 16 
September 1964, Cardinal Santos and his colleagues argued that Mary's 
salutary and ongoing effect on souls should be stated and explicated, as 
should her special relationship with the Holy Spirit. They declared that they 
were not about to allow Mary to be relegated to history (Jelly 1986: 65). 
But that is exactly where the modernizing side felt she belonged: a simple 
woman who filled a niche in biblical history. Rationally speaking, what 
more could a historical woman possibly be? Some sort of maternal spiritual 
presence located everywhere at once in the imagination of a benighted 
laity? More than 2000 years after she lived? To the modernizers, the clarity 
of historically objective thought made the radical reduction of Mariology 
inarguable. Consequently, this warning appears in the final version of 
Chapter 8 (Lumen Gentium 64): ‘Let the faithful remember moreover that 
true devotion consists neither in sterile or transitory affection, nor in a 
certain vain credulity, but proceeds from true faith ...’. 

The larger societal context of the postwar period is relevant to the 
outcomes at Vatican II. It was a time characterized by a muscular burst of 
modernity as institutions in all sectors sought to demonstrate tough- 
mindedness, hard-edged efficiency, and a rationalist mode of operation 
while rooting out any weak-minded sentimentality, usually seen as 
feminine. Ironically, the Roman Catholic Church had declined for some 445 
years to move in the direction of Luther’s streamlined version of 
Christianity but then opted to modernize itself only twenty-some years 
before the critique of modernity emerged in intellectual and academic 
circles in the West. Had Vatican II taken place in the mid-1980s, the full 
implications of the modern worldview and condition would have been more 
apparent—not only its progressive achievements but also its tragic losses; 
its blind faith in rationalist, objectivist, mechanistic thinking; and its disdain 
towards all non-modern cultures that maintain a holistic, poetic sense of the 
sacred in the cosmos. 

For many years prior to Vatican II, Joseph Kentenich, S.A.C., a German 
priest who founded a Marian movement called the Schoenstatt (Beautiful 
Place) Movement, directly named ‘mechanistic thinking’ as the illness of 


the Western soul in the twentieth century, an inorganic rationality that 
'separates, takes apart, and analyses without maintaining context, 
connections and synthesis’. In modernized theology this trajectory separates 
Mary from Christ, he asserted, and also separates Mary from the faithful by 
disregarding their deeply felt communion with her (Peters 2009: 211, 289). 
The Schoenstatt Movement spread from Germany to numerous countries, 
including Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Chile. Even so, the remodelling 
of Roman Catholicism at Vatican II was undertaken at the historical 
moment when faith in modern progress was at its zenith—powerful, tough 
on any traditional perspectives, and utterly unstoppable. 

Clearly, Protestantism is more modern than traditional Roman 
Catholicism and Orthodox Christianity because it banishes spiritual 
communion through aesthetic immersion and ritual, focuses exclusively 
thus far more rationally on the text, replaces the expansive sense of symbols 
with a more proscribed meaning, and denies the ancient religious logic that 
a woman's growing God the Son from her person would most likely 
transform her in transcendent ways. These Protestant distinctions may 
indeed amount to a superior type of Christianity—more direct, more literal, 
less cluttered—but the zeitgeist of enthusiasm for all things modern during 
the early 1960s precluded a process of discernment by which the Council 
Fathers might have determined which preferences of modernity should be 
incorporated into the life of the Catholic Church and which would damage 
that which is spiritually precious and in need of protection in the modern 
world. Certainly an attempt was made during the major Marian debate at 
Vatican II to discuss the collateral damage of the proposed overhaul, but 
modernity was still trusted by most people then as the powerful engine of 
deliverance propelling us into a better future. Any objections to it seemed 
weak, backward, and even somewhat ridiculous. 


MARY IN THE WAKE OF VATICAN II 


At the conclusion of the Second Vatican Council, the laity was eager to see 
how the numerous reforms in the four constitutions, three declarations, and 
nine decrees would affect Catholicism and its relations with the world. It 
was a time of great optimism, but that was soon tempered for many 


Catholics by learning of some unwelcome changes. These came as a 
surprise because the laity had not, in general, been following the numerous 
votes taken during the three years of the Council. For the clergy, who 
necessarily hewed closely to the conciliar texts and guidance from their 
bishops, Mary was suddenly a problem. The Marian prayer Salve Regina 
had been deleted from the new liturgy, and Marian hymns were to be 
replaced by new songs considered more relevant and not related to Mary. It 
became clear that spiritual communion with Mary as the unique co- 
participant in the Redemption and as Mediator of Christ's grace was out of 
step with the modernized Church. Moreover, Chapter 8 warns that no 
Marian imagery or devotions should be condoned that might mislead 'the 
separated brethren' (the Protestants) about the true teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church (Lumen Gentium 67). Statues and other images of Mary 
were removed from churches and churchyards, as novenas and group 
recitations of the rosary were phased out. A long silence about Mary set in. 
Every pope since Vatican II has issued statements, pastoral letters, and 
even encyclicals that seek to soften and reinterpret the radical reduction of 
Mary's status and spiritual significance for Catholics. That is, without 
challenging the Marian decisions made at Vatican II, the popes have 
suggested ways of recovering and maintaining a rich spiritual engagement 
with Mary. The first such document was Pope Paul VI's Apostolic 
Exhortation in 1974, Marialis Cultus: For the Right Ordering and 
Development of Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary, in which he cited 
numerous places in the streamlined liturgical calendar when attention to 
Mary is called for, and he issued guidelines for restored Marian devotions. 
In Pope John Paul II's encyclical Redemptoris Mater (1987), he based each 
section on a passage from Chapter 8 of Lumen Gentium but explicated the 
meanings of Mary in ways that allow a more expansive understanding of 
her spiritual presence. Similarly Pope Benedict XVI, in his address to the 
23rd International Mariological Marian Congress in 2012, asserted that the 
title of Chapter 8, *The Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, in the Mystery 
of Christ and the Church'. means not that Mary is subsumed in or by the 
institutional Church but, rather, that she is and always has been part of the 
very nexus mysteriorum of the close connection between the mysteries of 
the Christian faith. Earlier, in an article in 2003, Pope Benedict XVI (then 
Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger) wrote that the Marian vote taken at Vatican II 
was theologically correct but that the two sides, being nearly equal, should 


have been regarded as complementary: an integration was imperative but 
should not have amounted to the absorption of one movement by the other 
(Benedict XVI 2003). More recently, Pope Francis has made many gestures 
of support for traditional ways of communing with Mary, such as his 
canonization of the brother and sister who witnessed the Marian apparition 
at Fatima in 1917, his support of the Schoenstatt Movement, and his Twitter 
message on 2 September 2014: *The Christian who does not feel that the 
Virgin Mary is his or her mother is an orphan.’ In his ecological encyclical 
letter, Laudato Si’: On Care for Our Common Home, Pope Francis refers to 
Mary as ‘the Mother and Queen of all creation’ (Francis 2015: 155). 

The most influential stream of theology at and after Vatican II, however, 
was the modern perspective known as theological anthropology, in which 
the individual's experience in the man-made world is seen to constitute the 
central point of reference for theology. This turn towards the human was 
pioneered by Karl Rahner, a German Jesuit considered by many to be the 
foremost Catholic theologian of the twentieth century. He was influenced 
by Kant and by his mentor, Martin Heidegger. Rahner rejected the notion of 
an escape to a spiritual heaven after death and dismissed many biblical 
accounts and spiritual beliefs as mere mythologizing. He asserted that the 
only way a person can peer into the mystery of God is by experiencing 
himself as the constant process of self-transcendence. It is in the human that 
mystery is inscribed in the world. 

At Vatican II Rahner was an influential advisor in the writing of the 
Marian chapter in Lumen Gentium. In the decades that followed, his 
example of ‘demythologizing’ Mary and focusing solely on her actions in 
the world, specifically as an original member of the Church (Rahner 1963), 
was enthusiastically taken up by progressive theologians. By the 1990s, 
feminist progressive theologians began to articulate a different progressive 
view of demythologized Mary-in-the-world: Miriam of Nazareth was not 
merely a faithful and obedient member of the Church but a courageous 
social-change activist who declared the Magnificat, travelled 140 
kilometres on her own when she wanted to visit her cousin Elizabeth in the 
hill country, and pioneered Christian theological reflection when she 
“pondered these things in her heart’ (Luke 2:19) after Jesus began to act in 
the world (Cunneen 1999; Johnson 2000). 

The foremost American feminist progressive theologian advocating this 
anthropological perspective is Elizabeth A. Johnson, S.S.J., whose book 


Truly Our Sister: A Theology of Mary in the Communion of Saints makes 
the case for turning away from the 'cultic-spiritual approach’ to Mary with 
its Eastern-inspired 'enthusiastic personal devotion' and its emotional and 
subjective qualities (Johnson 2003: 40, 118). Instead, Johnson advocates a 
modern, ‘objective’ Marian theology, which focuses on ‘concrete reality’ as 
the locus of her encounter with God (Johnson 2003: 119, 161). Therefore, 
this theology includes attention to the type of house Mary probably lived in 
and the physical conditions of her daily life. Some ‘symbolic construal’ is 
necessary in religion, Johnson allows, but this must be ‘tethered’ in concrete 
historical fact (Johnson 2003: 100—1). Johnson feels that the traditional use 
of the medieval honorifics Our Lady and Queen were not only baseless 
projections but imposed a ‘patronage model’ that reduced Catholics to being 
subjects grovelling before a sovereign. Instead, Johnson advocates a 
‘companionship model’ in which the Theotokos is seen to be an ordinary 
human being during and after the Incarnation—someone just like us 
(Johnson 2003: 318). 

The ‘just like us’ approach to Mary is presented as liberating her from 
the accretion of sentimental, emotional projections and allowing her to be 
her true self. In this light, many progressive theologians reject the Latin 
Vulgate translation gratia plena (full of grace) in the Hail Mary prayer, 
asserting that a more accurate translation of the Greek identifies her as an 
ordinary person who was chosen: Mary, most favoured by God. However, in 
There Is No Rose: The Mariology of the Catholic Church, Aidan Nichols 
O.P. argues that the Greek word kecharitomene denotes causal action (of 
grace) so is better translated as You who have been transformed by grace 
(Nichols 2015: 9). 

In the fifty-plus years since Vatican II a significant divide has emerged 
geographically regarding the Virgin Mary: grassroots Catholics in Latin 
America, Central and Southern Europe, and the Philippines have generally 
resisted the extent of the erasure of Mary that was achieved in North 
America and Western Europe. In most of the countries that have defended 
their deeply felt and expansive engagement with her, she is understood to 
reside at the heart of their cultural identity. Similarly, ethnic parishes in the 
United States with parishioners from those countries usually insist on 
maintaining images of Mary, Marian hymns and processions, and 
devotional practices such as group recitations of the rosary. Because 
progressives value multiculturalism, most have come to accept these 


differences on the grounds that people's relationship with Mary is simply 
cultural. 


MARIAN AGGIORNAMENTO IN THE TWENTY- 
FIRST CENTURY 


During every era in the history of Christianity human engagement with the 
Divine has reflected the deep roots of culture plus the contours of the 
zeitgeist. The miraculous story of the Incarnation is related in the gospels 
through elements that were familiar to people in the eastern Mediterranean 
basin at the time: a female gives birth parthenogenetically to a son at the 
Coming of the Light (winter solstice), who becomes a great leader and dies 
and is reborn at the Vernal Equinox (Easter being set on the first Sunday 
after the first full moon after the Vernal Equinox). These features in the 
biblical account are found in various earlier religions, although the mother 
in sacred myth was usually a goddess. Miriam the village girl who becomes 
the holy mother of the Saviour was unique among sacred narratives in that 
region. 

In the medieval era, all of nature was understood to be unified as God's 
Creation: the entire universe participates in divine goodness, as St Thomas 
Aquinas taught in the Summa Theologica (Part I, qu. 47, art. 1). The 
cosmological associations of the Theotokos—now Our Lady— seemed 
obvious to all Christians. Mary was the Moon, existing between the Earth 
and the Sun/Son. She was the life-giving waters that flowed from sacred 
springs. She embodied transcendent grace and, as the Star of the Sea, 
guided believers through the darkness. The expansive, enveloping gestalt of 
medieval Christianity was a reprise of an extremely ancient perception of 
holistic interrelatedness. 

With the neoclassical revival of the Greek perception of radical 
discontinuity between body and mind, humans and nature, and self and the 
world, followed by the rise of the mechanistic worldview, the gradual 
formation of modern consciousness made it all but impossible to see the 
world as organically interrelated, as medieval holism had held. In countries 
where the synthesis of the modern worldview first occurred and became 
entrenched before spreading— Britain, France, northern Germany, and the 


United States—the ‘objective’, ‘concrete’, ‘rational’ view of Mary, 
expressed first by the Reformation Fathers and later by the progressive 
theologians at and since Vatican II, was more compelling than it was in the 
rest of the Catholic world. There the acceptance of the mechanistic 
worldview of modernity and philosophical materialism is tempered by the 
older, non-modern recognition that everything alive is somehow 
dynamically interrelated, vital, and unpredictably engaging. Even in the 
most modern of societies, many Catholic individuals have cultivated, 
through familial or cultural influences, a sensibility that recognizes both the 
modern and the very ancient, deeply relational perceptions of existence. For 
all those Catholics, there is a religious logic in holding that Mary began life 
as an ordinary human but grew, through the course of her sacred labours of 
the Incarnation and Redemption, to cosmological proportions. 

After all, each of us has a small self within our sac of skin and also a 
cosmological self because our physical being is composed of, functions by, 
and participates in fields of dynamic interrelatedness that extend throughout 
the whole of Creation. Such are the discoveries in thousands of experiments 
in human physiology during the first years of the twenty-first century, 
which are finally displacing the biomechanistic model (Spretnak 2011). 
These recent findings about the human organism are in agreement with 
previous discoveries of dynamic interrelatedness in quantum physics, chaos 
theory, and complexity studies in the twentieth century. Today the entire 
field of biology is in the process of shifting from ‘parts-list’ biology, 
reductionism, and other mechanistic assumptions to the systemic study of 
‘how humans and other life forms function through complex 
interrelationships and networks of relationship’ (4 New Biology for the 21st 
Century 2009). 

The philosophically mechanistic underpinnings of science and culture 
are shifting in non-modern directions as it becomes more widely understood 
that there is an unbroken continuity of being, that the subtle levels of 
organic interrelatedness extend endlessly, and that our atoms are reabsorbed 
into the cosmological mix after our earthly life, still present, still 
everywhere. Is it really so unthinkable that the spiritual presence of Mary 
lives in myriad springs, grottos, and hilltops? That she is the bountiful 
female matrix of Christ and human transcendence? That she who knew 
human suffering radiates healing compassion and the unitive dimension of 


being? Or have we lost the subtlety of thought to understand religious 
symbols as part of a larger, vital gestalt? 

Because the West turned away from pre-Greek holistic perceptions of 
physical reality in order to follow the classical and then the neoclassical, 
mechanistic perceptions of discontinuity, fragmentation, and the isolate self, 
we are now—even in the twenty-first century—in the early stages of 
discovering the profoundly interrelated nature of the world and revising 
every system of knowledge accordingly. During the long transition as 
culture absorbs the new discoveries, Catholic theology may shift from the 
anthropological focus of the past 60 years to the ecological and 
cosmological context. In recent years several Catholic theologians have 
done so, following in the footsteps of Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. and Thomas 
Berry, C.P. Most Catholic theologians engaging with scientific cosmology 
today, usually progressives, see no relevance to Mary or to cultural 
cosmology, but others take a broader view. The theologian Sarah Jane Boss 
has proposed in Mary (2003) that the Blessed Virgin Mary shares an 
identity with the elemental matrix—the vibratory quantum fields of 
interrelatedness—of which the world is created. Since the world comes 
from, goes to, and is infused with the presence of God, the cosmos is, like 
Mary, Godbearing. The Incarnation recapitulates the Creation, which 
reflects the Divine. In this light, Boss suggests subtle, multivalent 
interpretations of the meaning of Marian symbols, especially the Throne of 
Wisdom statues from medieval France (Boss 2003: x, 4, 109). Another 
exploration of Mary's relationship with the Creation, Mary and Ecological 
Spirituality, was presented at the Marian Library at the University of 
Dayton by Johann Roten, S.M. in 2017. Citing Laudato Si’, he noted that 
ecology is the study of interrelatedness, which is also the essence of the 
Virgin Mary, and he suggested thirteen themes that might well be explored 
in Marian ecospirituality (Roten 2017). 

Several traditional expressions of Mary as the maternal matrix are 
brought to mind by various other scientific discoveries. Non-local causality 
(events at the quantum level are coordinated in other, distant regions) is 
relevant to the sense that one can commune across space and time with 
Mary and with Christ, that there is a unitive dimension. Molecular kinship 
(everything in the universe is composed of elementary particles that have 
their origin in the birth of the cosmos) reminds us of the image of the 
multitudes sheltered under Mary's open cloak. All are kin. All are held. 


Then, too, the Blessed Mother is felt to be everywhere at once—in roadside 
shrines, simple chapels, and grand cathedrals. As Thomas Berry put it 
(private correspondence), Mary is a cosmology, a grand context for our 
religious expressions of the human and the Divine. 

One of the most thoughtful books on the aftermath of the collision 
between Mary and mid-century modernity is an anthology edited by John 
C. Cavadini and Danielle M. Peters, Mary on the Eve of the Second Vatican 
Council, which presents an appreciation of the constructive insights in the 
writings of prominent modernizing theologians who influenced Vatican II 
as well as noting that leading figures among them (Yves Congar and Karl 
Rahner) later bemoaned the disappearance of Mary in modernized 
Catholicism. Cavadini writes in the introduction: 


There are so many, as it were, beautifully colored threads of reflection on Mary that have 
been simply left behind. Some of them were woven into Chapter 8 of Lumen Gentium, the 
council's Dogmatic Constitution on the Church. Some of them were not. All of them were 
dropped, seemingly, after the Council. Perhaps at a distance of nearly sixty years we can 
look at the various theologies without feeling quite so keenly the controversies out of which 
they arose and to which they contributed. ... It may allow us to refuse some of the 
dichotomies that seemed so urgent in some of those decades, for example, between the so- 
called Marian maximalism and the so-called minimalism. ... From the perspective of the 
present dearth, even the ‘minimalism’ of the 1950s can seem maximalist! 


(Cavadini and Peters 2017: 2) 


Revisiting and weaving together divergent perspectives is an admirable 
goal, but we cannot fully grasp what occurred in the Marian decisions at 
Vatican II without including a contextual understanding of the dynamics of 
modernity. The reformers sought not merely to reduce extreme or ‘isolated’ 
expressions of Marian devotion but to 'purify' it by disallowing all 
perceptions of the Virgin Mary that maintain premodern recognition of 
diffuse presence and profound interrelatedness—such that all that would be 
left is what the modern mindset can respect: the literal, the *objective', the 
concrete, and the shrinking of the sacred down to human size. 

Neither the pre-Vatican II 'confident Church', which brooked no 
criticism, nor the postwar sense of modernity as salvific exist today. Few 
people still maintain uncritical enthusiasm for the modern, technocratic 
state and the muscular enforcement of mechanistic thinking over human life 
and the more-than-human world. Certainly the spiritual presence of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary 1s an ill fit with modernity, but she is magnificently 
premodern, non-modern, and postmodern with regard to our understanding 


of physical reality through twenty-first-century science and the recovery of 
multivalent, deeply relational thought. 
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CHAPTER 34 


SYMBOL, VISION, MOTHER 
Mary in Film 


CATHERINE O'BRIEN 


SEVERAL papal documents, including Pope Pius XI’s encyclical Vigilanti 
Cura (1936), have acknowledged the power (and attendant controversies) 
associated with the cinema since its invention in 1895, especially in its 
dealings with religious subject matter. Filmic representations of the Virgin 
Mary increase the potential for contention by interconnecting with gender 
issues in addition to theology (see Zwick 1997; Duricy 2000; Roten 2001; 
O’Brien 2011). Paying attention to these polemical dimensions, this chapter 
explores three approaches to Mariology on screen: (1) the symbolic effect of 
the Marian image; (11) Marian apparitions and the attendant shrines; and (111) 
filmic adaptations of the life of the mother of Jesus. The following analysis 
will consider both form and content (whether the chief aim may be 
proselytization or entertainment) in films that appropriate the image of the 
Virgin Mary. 


SYMBOL 


Marian iconography is employed in secular cinema (for both sincere and 
satirical effect) to offer acknowledgement of religious affiliation in the 
establishment of characterization. In the opening moments of Angelas 
Ashes (Parker 1999), the narrator intones: ‘Worse than the ordinary 


miserable childhood is the miserable Irish childhood, and worse yet is the 
miserable Irish Catholic childhood'. This direct quotation from the memoir 
by Frank McCourt, on which the film is based, is accompanied by a shot of 
a statue of the Virgin Mary. The mise-en-scène underlines the fact that 
Marian imagery serves as recognizable shorthand for an ethnic Catholic 
community (Italian, Spanish, or Polish, for example) in both religious and 
domestic spaces. 

While ecumenical efforts seek to overcome the divisions between 
Christians, Mariology may still provide a distinguishing feature, as 
exemplified by the depiction of the Catholic aristocracy as they sing the 
‘Salve Regina’ in the family chapel in Brideshead Revisited (Jarrold 2008) 
in a pre-Vatican II context. Yet Mary is also a link between the Abrahamic 
faiths, as shown in Where Do We Go Now? (Labaki 2011) in which a statue 
of the Virgin apparently sheds tears of blood in sorrow at a conflict between 
Christians and Muslims in a Lebanese village. Indeed, the Iranian film The 
Saint Mary (Bohrani 2001), which tells the story of Mary in the Koran, is a 
helpful tool for interfaith dialogue (see O'Brien 2009). 

Rather than simply acting as set dressing, Marian images may be 
explicitly tied to questions of sexual morality. The Magdalene Sisters 
(Mullan 2002), set in the 1960s, relates the controversial story of ‘fallen’ 
Irish women (often young unmarried mothers) who were sent to work in 
laundries run by religious orders as a punishment. The women pray the 
Litany of Loreto; they are attired in blue cloaks and white veils when they 
walk in the Corpus Christi procession; and a reproduction of the icon of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help hangs on the wall of their dining room. Within the 
diegesis, the purity of Mary is contrasted with the lives of the women who 
are said to be ‘lost’ in the eyes of society. 

Unusual pregnancies that form a plot device also signal Marian 
analogies. The revelation of the conception (reportedly without a father) of 
Anakin Skywalker/Darth Vader in The Phantom Menace (Lucas 1999) 
caused comment amongst aficionados of the Star War series, although there 
was theological confusion when the character's mysterious origins were 
described as an ‘immaculate conception’ by film reviewers (see O’Brien 
2011: 20), a consequence of a common misunderstanding of the Marian 
dogma of 1854. 

‘Ave Maria’, set to the music of Schubert or Gounod, graces an eclectic 
assortment of film soundtracks in both diegetic and non-diegetic forms. Its 


most mundane role is to add a religious ambiance (at a wedding ceremony, 
for example) in which the Latin lyrics do not compete for attention with the 
visuals. On other occasions, the music may offer a subversive commentary, 
a situation humorously illustrated in the animated Chicken Run (Lord and 
Park 2000), when the dulcet tones of Gracie Fields singing the aria on the 
radio provide a contrastive backdrop to the machinations of a farmer's wife 
who has wicked intentions for her poultry. 

Michael Duricy (2000: 162) explains how Marian symbols are also 
chosen to indicate opposition to evil forces. In 28 Days Later (Boyle 2002), 
‘Ave Maria’ (the Gounod melody sung by Perri Alleyne) offers the hope of 
divine blessing as the survivors of a plague drive through a post-apocalyptic 
London landscape, with the music providing an aural cocoon against the 
horror outside. Marian allusions have also been detected in Wonder Woman 
(Jenkins 2017): the final onscreen First World War battle, in which the 
eponymous heroine appears in the sky above the conflict on the side of the 
allies, recalls the reported apparition of Mary to French troops at the Battle 
of the Marne (8 September 1914) in which the Germans were unexpectedly 
defeated. 

For identifiably Catholic protagonists, Mary is also a symbol of hope in 
the face of persecution. The innocent Manny Balestrero (Henry Fonda) 
clutches his rosary during the trial when he becomes the titular victim in 
Alfred Hitchcock’s The Wrong Man (1956); and in the era of martyrdom in 
seventeenth-century Japan encountered in Martin Scorsese's Silence (2016), 
the hidden Christians reveal a painting entitled *Our Lady of the Snows' 
that is a precious sign of their ongoing faith despite the threat of execution. 


VISION 


There is a multi-dimensional filmic response to visions of the Virgin Mary: 
the biopics of the seers; the numerous documentaries about Marian 
apparitions across the world (see Duricy 2000); and the movies in which the 
shrines figure as a plot destination. There are now also live webcams at the 
major shrines so that events may be viewed via the internet in real time. 
Xavier Giannoli's film L’Apparition (2018) tells the fictional story of a war 
journalist (Vincent Lindon) who joins a Vatican investigation into the 


reported visions of a young French girl called Anna (Galatéa Bellugi), 
thereby touching on issues of doubt, faith, and exploitation. 

Apparition sites have been explored on screen since the fifty-second 
‘views’ shot in Lourdes in 1897 at the instigation of Auguste and Louis 
Lumiere, the French inventors of the moving image. The variety of material 
covers different geographical locations: Our Lady of Guadalupe in Mexico 
(1531) is the focus of La Virgen Morena (Soria 1942), La Virgen que forjó 
una patria (Bracho 1942), and The Blood and the Rose (Watkins 2013); the 
nineteenth-century apparition at Knock in Ireland (1879) is examined in a 
twenty-first century documentary entitled Strange Occurrences in a Small 
Irish Village (Kelleher 2016); the apparition of Mary at Zeitoun in Egypt in 
1968 is the inspiration for Namir Abdel Messeeh to investigate the Coptic 
background of his own family in La Vierge, les Coptes et moi (2011); and 
the events at Medjugorje (1981 onwards) are the foundation for Gospa 
(Sedlar 1995). Films about Marian apparitions have been targeted at a range 
of audiences, including cartoons for children, with age appropriateness 
being a concern when describing the fires of hell in the Fatima apparition of 
13 July 1917 in the animation film The Day the Sun Danced (Hahn 2005). 

Anchoress (Newby 1993) uses stark black and white cinematography to 
tell the fourteenth-century story of Christine Carpenter (Natalie Morse), a 
young girl from Shere in Surrey, who becomes an 'anchoress' and is 
confined to a cell built onto the side of the village church. The local priest is 
disturbed that the Virgin of Christine's visions wears a red cloak rather than 
a blue garment, his negative response resonating with all attempts to 
visualize Mary on screen when expectations are not met. In The Butcher 
Boy (Jordan 1997), the young anti-hero named Francie Brady (Eamonn 
Owens) hears a sermon about Fatima and conjures up his own vision of 
Mary, controversially played by the Irish singer Sinead O'Connor. Director 
Neil Jordan argued that O'Connor's beautiful face mirrored the images of 
Marian statues that he had seen as a child, while Colin MacCabe remarked 
that the contentious choice ‘embodied an attitude to sexuality and religion 
which spelt death to the masculine theocracy which had held sway over 
Ireland since the middle of the nineteenth century' (MacCabe 2007: 68). 

The casting of suitable actors to play the (sometimes later canonized) 
seers is also problematic. In the case of Lourdes, there are photographs of 
Bernadette Soubirous in which she re-enacts the moment of the apparitions, 
kneeling down, gazing upwards and ‘performing "saintliness"", in which ‘it 


is entirely to her credit that she is not at ease posing: it can be read as a sign 
of her authenticity" (Lawrence 2010: 87—8). It 1s a credibility that an actress 
must attempt to recreate, a feat for which Jennifer Jones won an Academy 
Award in The Song of Bernadette (King 1943). Directors must also decide 
whether to place the audience in the visionary's privileged position and 
observe the young girl who had ‘neither the prophetic doom of the Virgin at 
La Salette, nor the healing rays and rounder contours of the Immaculate 
Mother on the miraculous medal' (Harris 1999: 82). In The Song of 
Bernadette, the spectator witnesses the apparition (played by the uncredited 
Linda Darnell) at the insistence of the producer Darryl Zanuck: ‘What I 
want to know is, what did the girl see? ... I found myself leaning over my 
chair, trying to find out, trying to see what she saw’ (in Thompson 1995: 
135). More unusually, the camera adopts the apparition's point-of-view in 
King's film, so that the audience gazes down on Bernadette as if through 
the eyes of Mary herself. 

In contrast, the apparition is represented by wind (one of cinema's 
traditional manifestations of divine intervention) and a heavenly light 
reflected on the face of the eponymous seer (Sydney Penny) in Bernadette 
(Delannoy 1988), therefore leaving the image of Mary to the imagination of 
the spectator. Delannoy's film was shown every day at a cinema in Lourdes 
during the pilgrimage season, until replaced by another traditional 
production, Je m 'appelle Bernadette (Sagols 2011), in which the vision is 
once again visible to Bernadette (Katia Cuq) and the cinema audience, but 
not to the onscreen observers at the grotto. From the perspective of 
inculturation, the Indian production Our Lady of Lourdes (Gopinath 2007), 
shot in the mountainous region of Kerala, emphasizes the universal nature 
of the message of Lourdes that crosses national borders. 

One of the most remarkable documentaries about Lourdes is Georges 
Rouquier's critically acclaimed Lourdes et ses miracles (1955) in which the 
director interviewed people who claimed to have experienced a cure, 
leaving his spectators to draw their own conclusions. Notably, Rouquier 
provides some of the most memorable (and invasive) moments when he 
films the sick pilgrims being taken to the baths, a location that is now 
usually deemed to be ‘off limits’ to any film crew (Borde 2008: 223). By 
chance, Rouquier's camera captures two women whose cures took place 
during the shoot: Adrienne Roche (who does not feature in the official 
statistics) 1s filmed before and after being healed from a painful brain 


tumour; and Marie Bigot (the fifty-ninth official miraculée) who eventually 
recovered her mobility, sight, and hearing. 

The Lourdes shrine has been used as a narrative element in a number of 
films by directors of different nationalities from the silent era onwards (see 
Borde 2008), including Credo ou la tragédie de Lourdes (Duvivier 1924). 
In the controversial movie Le Miraculé (1987) by the avowed atheist Jean- 
Pierre Mocky, the fraudulent Papu (Jean Poiret) goes to Lourdes to pretend 
that he has been miraculously cured so that he can keep the insurance 
money that he received after his faked paralysis. However, while Mocky 
attacks the Catholic Church as an institution, it is notable that Papu himself 
receives his comeuppance: when he enters the Lourdes water he actually 
becomes paralysed. Claude Lelouch uses a journey to Lourdes as a 
resolution to his film Hommes, femmes, mode d'emploi (1996); and Le 
scaphandre et le papillon (Schnabel 2007)—an adaptation of the memoir by 
Jean-Dominique Bauby who suffered ‘locked in syndrome’—includes a 
visit to Lourdes by the sceptical Jean-Do (Mathieu Amalric) as one of the 
memories of his life before his illness. 

Lourdes (Hausner 2009), which was shot (with permission) at the shrine 
is characterized by the starkness of its mise-en-scéne, which leaves the 
spectator free to form an opinion on the nature of the healing of the fictional 
pilgrim Christine (Sylvie Testud) who has multiple sclerosis. The result 
divided critical opinion, winning the FIPRESCI and SIGNIS awards as well 
as the criticism of Monseigneur Jacques Perrier (2011), the bishop of Tarbes 
and Lourdes at the time of the film’s release, who claimed that the 
dramatization had misrepresented the hopeful atmosphere amongst the 
pilgrims and the volunteers. 

The treatment of the Fatima apparitions offers a notable case study in 
which the fidelity to the reports by the seers, the attraction of artistic liberty, 
and the release date come into play. The Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima 
(Brahm 1952), beginning with a reference to the socialist and anti-Catholic 
government in Portugal in 1910, was produced during the Cold War era 
when the House Un-American Activities Committee was searching for 
communists in the United States, so that the Virgin’s warnings about Russia 
found a willing outlet in conservative Hollywood. Apparitions at Fatima 
(Costelle 1991), made with the support of the Portuguese shrine, is more 
meticulous in its detail (including the appearances of the Angel of Peace 


before the apparition of the Virgin Mary, for example) and has a concern for 
accuracy. 

The miracle of the sun on 13 October 1917 offers the opportunity to use 
special effects to create a visually spectacular solar event, and Dominic and 
Ian Higgins manipulate twenty-first-century digital technology to tell the 
story of Fatima in The 13th Day (2009) and the accompanying docu-drama 
Finding Fatima (2010). Using Lücia dos Santos (played by Filipa 
Fernandes) as the narrator of the feature film, the episodic structure presents 
the everyday world chiefly in black and white, with the apparitions being 
shot in vivid colour and Jordanna Tin receiving a credit as ‘the Blessed 
Mary’. 

Films made after the publication of the ‘third secret’ of Fatima in 2000 
have the advantage of comprehensiveness, and The 13th Day includes a 
visual representation of the much debated message of 13 July 1917. 
However, the cinema has also provided a medium for the dissemination of 
conspiracy theories, including M et le troisiéme secret (2014), a 
documentary made by the journalist Pierre Barnérias, who believes that the 
Vatican has withheld parts of the ‘third secret’, despite the protestations to 
the contrary by emeritus Pope Benedict XVI in May 2016. The Pastoral 
Instruction Aetatis Novae (1992) sets out the possibilities offered by new 
media in the mission of the Church and the opportunities that films provide 
to ‘stimulate interpersonal communication rather than substituting for it’. 
Films about the Marian apparitions continue to play a notable role in this 
regard. 


MOTHER 


Since the very first stages of the moving image, directors have drawn on the 
biblical scenes in which Mary plays a significant part as the mother of 
Jesus: the Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, Presentation in the Temple, 
and the Finding in the Temple (in the Gospel of Luke); the arrival of the 
Magi, and the Flight into Egypt (in the Gospel of Matthew); the ‘mother 
and brothers’ pericope that occurs in the three synoptic gospels (Matthew 
12:46—50; Mark 3:31-35; and Luke 8:19-21); the wedding at Cana and the 


Crucifixion (in the Gospel of John); and Mary's presence amongst the 
disciples at Pentecost (Acts 1:14). 

Mary appears in a subsidiary role in the ‘life of Christ’ productions such 
as From the Manger to the Cross (Olcott 1912); INRI (Wiene 1923); The 
King of Kings (DeMille 1927); Golgotha (Duvivier, 1935); King of Kings 
(Ray 1961); and The Greatest Story Ever Told (Stevens 1965). In addition 
to the Hollywood and European epics made with the aim (although not 
always the achievement) of profit for the film studios, there are projects that 
were created with the chief intention. of spreading the message of 
Christianity, such as Dayasagar (Bhimsingh 1978), The Jesus Film (Sykes 
and Krish 1979), and the Visual Bible films. Mary's onscreen visibility is 
evidently increased when the screenplay incorporates the Infancy narratives 
or concentrates solely on the childhood of Jesus, the latter approach finding 
inspiration in the Apocrypha (such as The Infancy Gospel of Thomas) in Un 
Bambino di nome Gesu (Rossi 1987) and The Young Messiah (Nowrasteh 
2016). There have also been a number of dramatizations in which Mary is 
the titular protagonist, ranging in approach from the pious Italian 
production Mater Dei (Cordero 1950) to the controversial Je vous salue, 
Marie (1985), in which Jean-Luc Godard updated the story of the 
Annunciation to twentieth-century Switzerland and earned a papal 
condemnation for his efforts (see Locke and Warren 1993). 

The choice of actress to incarnate Mary raises extratextual and 
intertextual issues about suitability, as well as questions concerning 
religion, race, and age. Few Jewish women have taken on the role, with 
notable exceptions being Yaél Abecassis in Maria, figlia del suo figlio 
(Costa 2000) and Maia Morgenstern, whose presence helped to counter the 
accusations of anti-Semitism in relation to The Passion of the Christ 
(Gibson 2004). Black actors were cast in Son of Man (Dornford-May 2006) 
and Color of the Cross (La Marre 2006), allowing the films to address 
inculturation and postcolonialism in their respective portrayals of a Black 
Madonna. The sixteen-year-old Keisha Castle-Hughes played Mary in The 
Nativity Story (Hardwicke 2006), thereby paying attention to the probable 
young age of the Virgin of the Annunciation, an issue that was frequently 
ignored in earlier films. Sometimes two actresses take on the role at 
different stages of Mary's life, with // Vangelo secondo Matteo (Pasolini 
1964) being a famous example in which Margherita Caruso portrayed the 


young Mary, and the director's own mother Susanna Pasolini played Mary 
at the Crucifixion. 

The films may engage (obliquely or directly) with feminist criticism of 
the representation of Mary as a patriarchal symbol, with the staging of the 
Annunciation (Luke 1:26-38) being of particular importance to the 
argument. Mary's physical reaction to Gabriel’s message is immediate 
prayerful acceptance in La Vie et la Passion de Jésus-Christ (Zecca and 
Nonguet 1902—05), whereas later productions present a wider gamut of 
emotions. 

The angel may be visible (often an actor in a white robe) or indicated by 
wind and light, as in Jesus of Nazareth (Zeffirelli 1977), The Nativity 
(Kowalski 1978) and La sacra famiglia (Mertes 2006), when the audience 
must have previous knowledge of the New Testament dialogue in order to 
comprehend the scene. An insistence on complete faithfulness to the Lukan 
verses is not without contentiousness given the range of biblical translations 
of key vocabulary, such as ‘Chaire, kecharitomene' in the original Greek 
(Luke 1:28), which is variously rendered on film, for example as 
‘Greetings, Mary, thou that art highly favoured’ (Maria, figlia del suo 
figlio), and ‘Hail, O favoured one!’ (The Nativity Story). 

Other screenwriters take the opportunity to develop the encounter in 
their own words or to omit particular lines. The absence of the first part of 
Luke 1:38 from Hardwicke’s The Nativity Story avoids the dilemma of 
whether to use the noun ‘servant’ or *handmaid'. The key issue centres on 
Mary’s response and whether she is represented as an active and willing 
participant in God's plan of Salvation or a symbol of patriarchal 
subservience. In addition, the relationship between Mary and Joseph may 
add another dimension to the script, as the repercussions of Mary’s virginal 
pregnancy on their betrothal and the reactions of their community come into 
play. Joseph’s initial anger and subsequent acceptance of the situation has 
become a common feature in screenplays, for example in The Nativity 
(1978); Giuseppe di Nazareth (Mertes 2000); and The Nativity Story (2006). 
In The Star (Reckart 2017), an animated children’s film which relates 
events predominantly from the comedic perspective of the animals who 
play a part in the Christmas story, Mary also ponders over how to explain 
events (‘It’s all good news ...’) but Joseph expresses uncertainty about his 
unexpected parental role rather than hurt or suspicion. As Mary later admits 
during the journey to Bethlehem: ‘Just because God has a plan, doesn’t 


mean it's going to be easy.' Such attempts to extend the narrative often lead 
to digressions that have no biblical (or apocryphal) foundation, some of 
which have met with unfortunate results, notably in Mary and Joseph: A 
Story of Faith (Till 1979) and La sacra famiglia. 

There is significance in the inclusion (or omission) of the Visitation in 
the characterization of Mary on screen, with regard to her missionary role 
and her bond with her kinswoman Elizabeth. If the Magnificat is 
incorporated, it is often cut short so that the inclusion of the whole canticle, 
as in Son of Man, focuses attention on the revolutionary nature of the 
verses. Mark Dornford-May revisions the biblical narrative taking place in 
the fictional African state of Judea, with the twentieth-first-century Mary 
(Pauline Malefane) as the mother of a young pacifist. When Mary sings the 
Magnificat in Xhosa with the sound of gunfire in the background, she 
personifies the brave mother who, in the words of Pope St Paul VI in 
Marialis Cultus (1974: 37), *was far from being a timidly submissive 
woman or one whose piety was repellent to others; on the contrary, she was 
a woman who did not hesitate to proclaim that God vindicates the humble 
and the oppressed, and removes the powerful people of this world from 
their privileged positions (cf. Luke 1:51—53)’. 

While a film script is not a work of theology, cinema touches upon the 
four Marian dogmas (by accident or design) in the depiction of Mary’s 
earthly life: the Divine Motherhood; the Perpetual Virginity; the 
Immaculate Conception; and the Assumption. It is notable that Hardwicke 
introduces Mary as an occasionally sullen ‘teenager’ in The Nativity Story 
(which led to descriptions of Castle-Hughes’s performance as a ‘Protestant 
Mary’) as opposed to the devout young woman in Maria di Nazaret 
(Campiotti 2012). In the latter film, the direct confrontation between Mary 
(Alissa Jung) and a snake evokes the traditional Marian iconography of the 
Immaculate Conception (with reference to Genesis 3:15) and the 
representation of Mary as the New Eve. In Gibson’s The Passion of the 
Christ, Mary stands face to face with Satan across the Via Dolorosa before 
taking her position at the foot of the cross. 

Mary’s Ever Virgin status is an issue for the staging of the Nativity 
scene. The Life and Passion of Jesus Christ [La Vie et la Passion de Jésus- 
Christ] (in which the baby appears on screen via stop motion) and 
Dayasagar (in which the baby is delivered at the end of a yellow beam of 
starlight) offer the clearest example of a supernatural birth, but films avoid 


references to the in partu virginity (represented by the unbroken hymen) 
that is recorded in the apocryphal Protevangelium of James. Both Maria, 
figlia del suo figlio and Maria di Nazaret take a similar approach: the birth 
occurs off screen as Joseph goes for help, and he returns to find Mary 
cradling the baby Jesus, thereby leaving the exact nature of the birth to the 
imagination of the audience. However, most films since the 1970s depict 
birth pains, particularly dramatically in Per amore, solo per amore 
(Veronesi 1993) and The Nativity Story (2006), although there is no evident 
umbilical cord in the latter film. Some narratives introduce a midwife, while 
Joseph adopts that role in Marie de Nazareth (Delannoy 1995) and The 
Nativity Story. Guido Chiesa's Jo sono con te (2010), filmed in Tunisia, is 
particularly interested in patriarchal power, even inventing rules that Mary 
flouts, such as a ban on breastfeeding (see Johnson and Ottaviani-Jones 
2014), thereby drawing attention to the biblical verse: *Blessed is the womb 
that carried you and the breasts at which you nursed' (Luke 11:27). Mary's 
'ever virgin' status 1s rarely contested (or discussed) on screen: Joseph 
verbally accepts his celibate marriage in Maria, figlia del suo figlio; La 
Marre takes the opposite approach and breaks with filmic convention in 
Color of the Cross by including younger siblings in the family, indicating 
that the brothers and sisters (Mark 6:3; Matthew 13:55—56) are the children 
of Mary and Joseph after the birth of Jesus. 

After the scene in which Jesus is lost and found in Jerusalem at the age 
of twelve (Luke 2:41—52), screenwriters must invent ways to enhance 
Mary's role, such as the flashbacks to Nazareth in Gibson's The Passion of 
the Christ. Mary and Mary Magdalene are introduced as childhood 
neighbours in Campiotti's Maria di Nazaret in order to create a ‘parallel 
lives' strand (see O'Brien 2016: 451) that contrasts the relationship between 
the two women and their respective stories until they join together to follow 
Jesus to the Cross, a popular narrative device that is also found in Ray's 
King of Kings. However, the first miracle at Cana is a vital Marian episode 
in John's Gospel (John 2:1—11) that has received a range of treatments, 
varying from Mary's discreet intercession in The Gospel of John (Saville 
2003) to her overt intervention in Jesus (Young 1999). The absence of Mary 
(Verna Bloom) from the Cana wedding in Martin Scorsese’s The Last 
Temptation of Christ (1988)—and, therefore, the omission of the ‘Do 
whatever he tells you’ verse (John 2:5)—is in keeping with Mary's lack of 
comprehension of her son’s purpose in the film. However, while Mary may 


sometimes be in the vicinity in cinematic treatments of the Last Supper, it is 
unusual for her to take a seat at the table as she does in Scorsese's 
controversial adaptation of Nikos Kazantzakis's novel. 

Mary is usually present in onscreen representations of the Crucifixion in 
line with the Gospel of John (19:25-27), and her stance on Calvary 
(distressed or stalwart) has theological implications for an understanding of 
Jesus’s sacrifice. Mary collapses in grief in Pasolini’s H Vangelo secondo 
Matteo; she stands stoically at a distance in // messia (Rossellini 1975); she 
screams ‘No’ in Mary, Mother of Jesus (Connor 1999); and there is blood 
on her forehead from an invisible crown of thorns in Delannoy's Marie de 
Nazareth, as if to underline her participation in the plan of Salvation. 

It is notable that, despite the many controversies surrounding Gibson's 
The Passion of the Christ, its extrabiblical dimensions (with sources 
including the writings of the Catholic mystics Mary of Agreda and Anne 
Catherine Emmerich) and its focus on Mary did not dampen enthusiasm 
from Protestant audiences. J. Stephen Lang remarks on Mary's substantial 
role in the film but admits that ‘as an evangelical myself, I did not find that 
offensive, since love for one's son is not something specifically Catholic’ 
(2007: 16). In the Pietà scene, Mary (Olivia Hussey) wails in agony in 
Zeffirelli's Jesus of Nazareth; but in Gibson's film, the camera pulls back to 
show the dead body of Jesus in the arms of a silent Mary as she looks 
directly into the lens and invites the spectators to contemplate their own 
response to the death of her son. 

Mary's life after the Resurrection is treated in a small number of films, 
such as a brief appearance in L'inchiesta (Base 2007), but there are few 
representations of her death. The most substantial reflection on the final 
period of Mary's life is Full of Grace (Hyatt 2015), which shows Mary's 
widowhood in a house ‘outside Jerusalem’. During her illness, Mary (Bahia 
Haifi) is accompanied by a young woman named Zara, whose Christian 
faith has grown in her presence: ‘When I look into her eyes, when I see how 
she lives, that’s how I know it’s all true. I see Him in her. I hear Him 
because of her.' Knowing that she is dying, Mary sends word to the apostle 
Peter, who turns to her for counsel, and the other apostles eventually gather 
at her deathbed in a manner that evokes scenes in the writings of Maximus 
the Confessor. Through flashbacks and reminiscences, Mary contemplates 
her life with Jesus (‘For nine months, his heart beat with mine’) and 
encourages the disciples in their ongoing mission: ‘When you said “yes” to 


Christ, you brought Him forth in your heart into the world—your heart 
beating with His for eternity.' She closes her eyes and her breathing stops 
(‘She will rise straight into the arms of Our Lord,’ says the apostle John) 
and her body is carried in procession to a tomb. The Assumption is 
referenced directly in Cordero’s Mater Dei, which is unsurprising as its 
release coincided with the proclamation of the dogma in 1950; and in 
Costa’s Maria, figlia del suo figlio, Mary is given a palm branch before the 
disciples are transported miraculously to join her, in line with the ‘Palm 
narrative’ that is one of the traditions of the Dormition (see Shoemaker 
2007: 37). In Costa’s film, Jesus returns after the Resurrection and is 
greeted with joy by Mary. In response to her assertion that she is ‘only a 
mother’, Jesus says, ‘You are the mother of my Church. Whoever looks at 
you will come to me’, and he carries Mary away in his arms. 


CONCLUSION 


In Marialis Cultus, Pope St Paul VI stated: ‘It should be considered quite 
normal for succeeding generations of Christians in differing sociocultural 
contexts to have expressed their sentiments about the Mother of Jesus in a 
way and a manner which reflected their own age' (1974); and in his Letter 
to Artists (1999), Pope St John Paul II wrote of the way in which 
filmmakers have joined painters, poets, and musicians in finding inspiration 
in biblical figures. Through Marian symbols, responses to Marian 
apparitions, and reflections on the life of the mother of Jesus, it 1s clear that 
Mary remains a significant source of creativity for cineastes. 
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MARIAN PILGRIMAGE, 
APPARITIONS, AND 
MIRACLES 


CHAPTER 35 


MEDIEVAL MARIAN 
PILGRIMAGE IN THE 
CATHOLIC WEST 


JAMES BUGSLAG 


AT the heart of Marian pilgrimage lies a paradox: while it was believed 
from an early date that Mary would respond to anyone who invoked her 
name, irrespective of place, Marian pilgrimage sites nevertheless arose, at 
which it was believed that Mary's intercessory presence was particularly 
powerful. Yet, the lack of normal body relics, due to Mary's Assumption, 
meant that Marian relics were largely peripheral, limited for the most part to 
her hair, milk, and garments. It is clear, as well, that conceptions of Mary 
had a remarkably fluid history and that many of their predominant 
characteristics did not originate in learned theological study or official 
pronouncement but in the consensus fidelium and were only subsequently 
rationalized by conscription in liturgy or doctrine. The historical diversity 
of beliefs concerning the Mother of God is matched by developments in the 
history and forms of pilgrimage itself.! 

Marian pilgrimage consequently has a distinctive historical trajectory, 
which is not always easy to trace. Yet, Mary's devotees have long sought to 
construct for themselves a timeless character to their devotions. Thus, 
Marian pilgrimage shrines are characteristically enshrouded in legend 
which seeks to ground the origin of the site in a miracle or to extend the 
nature of the site back into a far, distant past (Barnay 2002). This 


interpretive accommodation, together with a dearth of statistical data, 
creates methodological problems in the study of Marian pilgrimage, many 
of which cannot be satisfactorily overcome. Yet, the lineaments of the 
account can be mapped out satisfactorily by contextualizing the evidence 
within the major problematics of each stage of its unfolding. Consequently 
this chapter, at the same time as it delineates the principal chronological 
stages of Marian pilgrimage, will progressively analyse the most pertinent 
issues pertaining to them. 

The origins of Marian pilgrimage lie in the Holy Land during the late 
fourth or fifth century, during a time when Christian pilgrimage was still in 
formation.” Sites that had witnessed Mary's presence, like the Church of 
Mary's Tomb at Gethsemane, in the Valley of Jehosaphat, just outside the 
walls of Jerusalem, the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, and the church 
at Nazareth associated with the Annunciation, would long remain virtually 
the sole focus of Marian pilgrimage (Maraval 1985). At the same time, 
Marian relics began to be known, and Constantinople, the capital of the 
Byzantine Empire, initiated their collection (Mango 2000). From the sixth 
century, as well, icons of the Theotokos, the God bearer, were believed to 
work miracles and became the object of pilgrimage. Constantinople, which 
became known as the Theotokopolis, the city of Mary, would eventually 
possess the most widely revered icon of Mary, the Hodegetria (Belting 
1994). 

The Byzantine East would provide a source of models and of relics for 
European sites, yet the growing exuberance of Marian pilgrimage in the 
eastern Mediterranean, from the fifth century onwards, was not matched in 
Europe until considerably later. In Europe, reports of Marian miracles are 
rare before 1000, even though Byzantine miracle accounts increasingly 
circulated, and none of the European collections of her miracles before the 
twelfth century associates the miracles specifically with a Marian church? 
Yet, the appearance of new Marian shrines escalated through western 
countries during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. By the later Middle 
Ages, Marian pilgrimage throughout Western Europe would eclipse 
pilgrimage to any other saint, as her pilgrimage shrines multiplied. Not only 
does it differ from that associated with other saints, however, but it cannot 
be defined as a single phenomenon. Marian pilgrimage operated within a 
number of discrete contexts which interacted with one another among local, 
regional, and international populations, with major shrines shared 


throughout Europe or large regions of Europe but with local shrines 
increasingly differentiating smaller and smaller communities. 

It was in Rome that the earliest manifestations of Marian devotion were 
established in Western Europe. The first Marian church in Europe, S Maria 
Maggiore, was dedicated by Pope Sixtus III (432-40) immediately 
following the Council of Ephesus in 431, which established Mary as the 
Mother of God, but no relics can be associated with it before the seventh 
century, when the Crib and Manger of Christ are mentioned (Saxer 2001: 
65—70; Wolf 2005). Although from the fifth century Rome began to attract 
pilgrims from all over Christianized Europe (Pietri and Pietri 1982: 85; 
Iacobone 2009), S Maria Maggiore, as a pilgrimage destination, cannot be 
disentangled from the dense network of important churches and relics with 
which Rome was filled. Undoubtedly, pilgrims to Rome would have been 
drawn to S Maria Maggiore, but Mary was not its primary attraction, 
despite the foundation of further churches dedicated to Mary and the 
appearance, by the beginning of the seventh century, of Marian icons, many 
of which were eventually regarded as miraculous, as in Byzantium (Belting 
1994: 63—73, 311—29).^ It was only perhaps as late as the twelfth century 
that S Maria Maggiore would come to be regarded as one of the seven great 
basilicas of Rome. 

Outside Rome, there 1s little evidence of Marian church dedications until 
the eighth century. Marian relics appear to have been rare before the 
eleventh century, and there is almost no documentation of pilgrimage. Yet, 
in the absence of relics, apparitions appear to have played a key role in the 
appearance of Mary's early pilgrimage shrines. One of the earliest known 
Marian apparitions in Europe is that reported by Gregory of Tours in the 
late sixth century. Visiting an oratory consecrated to the Virgin Mary at 
Marsat, in the Massif Central of France, which contained relics of the 
Virgin on the vigil of her feast day, Gregory found the empty oratory 
brightly lit at night and then the locked doors opened miraculously. Gregory 
was in no doubt that the miracle was due to Mary (Gregory of Tours 1988: 
29). Yet, in all of his writings, he mentions only five Marian churches in 
Gaul, none of which is characterized strongly as a pilgrimage shrine 
(Vieillard-Troiekouroff 1976: 379—80). Marsat remains a Marian pilgrimage 
shrine; it is now better known, however, for the late twelfth-century statue 
of Notre-Dame de Marsat which, as is very common, has usurped the 
thaumaturgical focus of the site (Couturier de Chefdubois 1953b: 121-2; 


Vieillard-Troiekouroff 1976: 158, 379).° Resonances of Gregory’s account 
are apparent in the apparition associated with St Ildefonsus, the seventh- 
century bishop of Toledo, in central Spain. As he approached the church to 
celebrate mass on the feast of the Annunciation, the doors opened 
miraculously and the church was bathed in heavenly light. An apparition of 
the Queen of Heaven provided him with a chasuble, which became a 
treasured relic of the cathedral. To this day, the faithful still touch and kiss 
the stone on which the Virgin purportedly stood during this vision 
(Christian 1981a: 51—2)." 

Another significant early apparition occurred at Evesham in western 
England when, in the late seventh or early eighth century, the Virgin 
appeared not in a church but in a thicket on the swampy banks of the River 
Avon, first to a swineherd named Eoves and later to St Egwin, who became 


bishop of Worcester in 693.8 Mary gave Egwin a golden cross, and he had a 
church built, thus beginning a Marian pilgrimage shrine that survived until 
the Reformation. By the mid-fourteenth century, once again a statue of the 
Virgin and Child had become a prominent focus of pilgrimage devotion 
(Waterton 1879: IL.36—7; Gillett 1957: 116—23). An apparition resulting in 
the building of a church was to become a ubiquitous topos in local Marian 
shrine legends. A similar apparition of Mary was associated with the origin 
of the Chapel of Notre-Dame de Bethléem at Ferriéres-en-Gatinais in 
France, as recorded in c. 850 by Loup de Ferriéres (Drochon 1890: 356-7). 
These widely dispersed sites give evidence of scattered Marian 
pilgrimage through the early Middle Ages, but it is only from the tenth 
century that substantial evidence for Marian pilgrimage begins to survive 
and seems to indicate significant developments. At Bobbio, for example, in 
the 950s, one of the monks attested that Mary ‘frequently worked miracles 
for the benefit of those who came to the abbey of St Columban with their 
troubles’ (Sumption 1975: 49). Flodoard recorded the cure of cripples in the 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame at Reims in 924 and 934, and in 957 the church 
was brightly illuminated in the night, as in earlier apparitions (Fanning and 
Bachrach 2004: 12, 24, 62). He also called attention to much more local 
churches in the region dedicated to Mary which ‘shone with clear miracles 
as health was bestowed’ (Fanning and Bachrach 2004: 54). Clearly, 
recourse to Marian sanctuaries was by this time being sought for miraculous 
cures, yet there are indications that such pilgrimage provoked social 


tensions which were only gradually being diffused. In England, at the 
Council of Kyrtlington in 977, King Edward the Martyr and Archbishop 
Dunstan decreed that it should be lawful for people to make pilgrimages to 
St Mary of Abingdon (Spelman 1639—64: 1.493). This legislation suggests 
that the agricultural peasantry's thralldom to their lands was conflicting 
with their ability to make pilgrimages but that the situation was beginning 
to change in order to accommodate what must have been a rapidly growing 
phenomenon. This tension may also be apparent in the apparitions at 
Evesham, where the saintly, and clerical, involvement of Bishop Egwin 
overshadows the initial apparition to the swineherd Eoves, who may be the 
earliest known non-clerical and non-noble Marian pilgrim. By reference to 
myriad later shrine legends, apparitions to agricultural workers were very 
commonly at the origin of local pilgrimages, yet it seems likely that the 
popular thaumaturgical practices eventually associated with curative 
miracles at local Marian pilgrimage shrines would not yet, at that time, have 
been regarded by literate recorders of miracles as normal aspects of Marian 
pilgrimage but rather as ‘pagan practices’, which Bishop Egwin was 
actively trying to eradicate in his diocese.? This early evidence of popular 
pilgrimage is extremely indicative, yet the history of Marian shrines before 
their very active phase in the later Middle Ages remains in large measure 
unknown (Signori 1996a). 

The Cathedral of Notre-Dame at Le Puy in south-central France 
emerged at that time as a prominent Marian pilgrimage shrine. Relics of 
Mary are attested at Le Puy from the ninth century (later identified as her 
slipper). Maieul, the fourth abbot of Cluny (954—94), and his successor 
Odilo (f 1049) both made pilgrimages to Le Puy (Goullet and Iogna-Prat 
1996: 397—8), and these high-profile pilgrims undoubtedly spurred popular 
enthusiasm, evident by the end of the tenth century. Pilgrims also began to 
sleep on the so-called Fever Stone, part of a Neolithic menhir that had been 
endorsed as a thaumaturgical place of incubation by an apparition of the 
Virgin Mary (Reinburg 1989; Barral 1 Altet 2000: 50, 52, 59, 66). By the 
end of the eleventh century, a statue of the Virgin in Majesty had become a 
devotional focus (Forsyth 1972: 104; Goullet and Iogna-Prat 1996). Like 
many such statues, Notre-Dame du Puy would eventually gain a 
thaumaturgical reputation in its own right. Statues of the Virgin and Child 
would multiply rapidly from this time. The earliest known example is the 
golden statue-reliquary made for Bishop Robert of Clermont-Ferrand in c. 


946, created in response to a dream vision (Bréhier 1924; Forsyth 1972: 95— 
100). It apparently contained Marian relics, which were being claimed by 
an escalating number of churches from this time onwards. The presence of 
relics makes the thaumaturgical reputation of the Clermont-Ferrand Majesty 
understandable, but most of the polychromed wooden Majesty statues 


produced from this time contained no relics.!? Yet, by the late Middle Ages, 
statues of Mary would far outnumber her relics as the focus of Marian 
pilgrimage. 

Significantly, it is from this very period that the first evidence of mass 
pilgrimage to Marian churches survives. Perhaps the first recorded instance 
occurred during an early outbreak of ergotism, the ‘mal des ardents’ or 
‘holy fire’, a deadly and painful disease caused by eating fungus-infected 
rye. In 945 many of the afflicted were healed in the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame in Paris (Fanning and Bachrach 2004: 43). Through the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, continuing outbreaks of ergot poisoning resulted in mass 
pilgrimages to a considerable number of Marian shrines (Tribout de 
Morembert 1979: 431—4). Hysterical crowds of the afflicted made mass 
pilgrimages to several Marian shrines, including Arras, Cambrai, Tournai, 
Soissons (Clark 2007), Paris, Chartres, etc. Confraternities and annual 
processions began to appear. At Tournai, the ‘Grande Procession’ 
apparently dates from 1089, and a confraternity was formed (Dumoulin and 
Pycke 1992). At Arras Mary appeared in the cathedral, leaving a miraculous 
candle whose wax was believed to have cured hundreds of the afflicted; a 
confraternity was in existence by 1120, and the Chapel of Notre-Dame des 
Ardents was built in 1215 to shelter the Holy Candle, whose wax was used 
to make ‘secondary’ candle relics that were widely distributed and provoked 
further pilgrimage through the region (Histoire d’un miracle 2005). 

These mass pilgrimages apparently signal the beginnings of 
reconciliation between traditional healing pilgrimage and Marian liturgical 
devotion within a newly affective approach to salvation theology. 
Theologians and preachers such as St Anselm and St Bernard were focusing 
their devotions on Mary in a new and intimate manner that gave her a 
central role in the economy of salvation. Yet, increasingly, Mary was being 
invoked at her pilgrimage shrines in relation not just to the fate of the 
individual after death but to the welfare of the individual during their mortal 
life. St Fulbert, the early eleventh-century bishop of Chartres, composed 
prayers to Mary which requested her intercession both on the Day of 


Judgement and in this life. The new cathedral he rebuilt accommodated 
both: a well in the crypt was sought for miraculous cures, while the 
cathedral's principal relic, Mary's Holy Tunic, believed to have been worn 
by Mary when she gave birth to the Christ Child, sat in its reliquary behind 
the high altar in the church above (Bugslag 2005).!! They would be joined 
by a miraculous statue, Notre-Dame de Sous-Terre, which eventually 
usurped the thaumaturgical focus of the crypt. 

Church dedications to the Virgin Mary increased rapidly from the 
twelfth century, and as Marian sites became denser throughout Western 
Europe, Mary's intercessory powers began to become more localized and 
their character began to expand, as well. It was from this time that Mary 
began to be known by a spiralling diversity of advocations: Our Lady of 
Chartres, Our Lady of Soissons, etc. As Marian pilgrimage shrines came 
into closer contact, competition between them is evident, with pilgrims to 
one Marian shrine being miraculously redirected towards another (Signori 
1996a: 603-4; Bugslag 2005: 158). Thaumaturgical enthusiasms, however, 
could be fickle, and while some Marian sites were able to maintain a 
continuing reputation that attracted pilgrims, others flared up and then sunk 
into oblivion. Laon Cathedral, for example, possessed relics of Mary's hair 
and possibly her milk which not only drew pilgrims in the early twelfth 
century, but were taken on an extensive relic tour in 1112 to raise money for 
the rebuilding of the cathedral (Gripkey 1938: 90-101; Sumption 1975: 49). 
In c. 1115, the cathedral chapter also founded a chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin at Liesse, about fifteen kilometres northeast of Laon, which by the 
mid-fourteenth century began to eclipse the cathedral as a pilgrimage 
shrine; the canons rebuilt the chapel of Notre-Dame de Liesse in the late 
fourteenth century, with the support of papal indulgences, and in its turn, it 
became a major pilgrimage shrine (Maés 1991; Sandron 2001: 235-42;). 

According to Fulbert of Chartres, Mary's maternal relationship with 
Christ means that He accords her more honour than the other saints, and he 
alludes to her imperious exercise of the authority she has with her Son 
(Gripkey 1938: 18—21). Indeed, by the thirteenth century, it was doctrinally 
acknowledged that Mary was owed a higher degree of veneration than the 
other saints. In other words, the doctrinal nature of the Virgin Mary was 
changing, and it cannot be doubted that such change was at least partially 
due to the weight of popular belief. While theological writings attributed the 
thaumaturgical effectiveness of prayers to Mary to her privileged 


relationship with her Son, who through her mediation actually worked the 
miracles, the accounts of miracles at her shrine sites were far less 
theologically scrupulous. Even in collections of Marian miracles, written by 
educated clerics who certainly knew the orthodox doctrine of Mary's 
mediation with her Son, Mary is sometimes characterized not as *mediatrix? 
but as 'operatrix' (Gripkey 1938: 122ff.). Occasionally, even in these 
sources, enthusiasm overcomes dogmatic scruples. Thus, in the late twelfth- 
century miracles of Rocamadour, the site of an international Marian 
pilgrimage, the Virgin Mary is invoked in startlingly unorthodox—even 
heretical—terms: ‘Our Lady, thou, who hath created everything from 
nothing, thou, who cures the sick and guides trespassers back to the right 


path, thou, who are the way and the truth’ (cit. Signori 1996b: 296—-97).'? 
For the masses, it was the Virgin Mary herself who worked miracles, and 
she left material reminders of them that retained thaumaturgical power not 
only to effect eternal salvation but also to intervene in the lives of her 
devotees. The material trace of her intervention at Arras was the Holy 
Candle. From the later Middle Ages, however, right into the seventeenth 
century, the most common material trace of miraculous Marian presence 
was to be statues of her. 

Early medieval apparitions of Mary commonly took the form of a 
disembodied bright light, but by the twelfth century, a time when belief in 
Mary’s bodily Assumption was becoming more doctrinally acceptable 
(Schmitt 2006), images of her were also proliferating, and her presence was 
becoming more human, more embodied, and more particular. This new 
development was certainly conditioned by the appearance of statues of the 
Virgin and Child. The synodal statutes issued by Peter Quinel, the Bishop of 
Exeter in southwest England, in 1287 made an image of the Virgin Mary 
mandatory in every church in his diocese (Powicke and Cheney 1964: 
1006). From a relatively early date, moreover, images of Mary became the 
focus of her mediating power in ways which tended to transfer to images 
the instrumentality of Mary herself. Indicative of the thaumaturgical 
expectations embodied in Marian images is a benediction included in the 
pontifical of Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury (1052-70), specifically 
intended for such images: 


... God ... sanctify this representation of that same Virgin who carries the figure of your 
uniquely incarnated Son, our lord Jesus Christ, so that ... it remains blessed and brings the 
work a beneficial assistance to your faithful. So that thunder, lightning or harmful fire, if it 


becomes strong, should be repulsed more quickly, that floods due to rain, the termination of 
good weather, the troubles of civil war or the devastations of pagans should stop in its 
presence. So that an abundance of peace and a complete preservation of the fruits of the 
earth should multiply everywhere where this image should be present. So that the mortality 
of animals and also human beings [through the presence of this figure] be stopped under 
your order, Lord. And that, for all those who have shown you veneration and who have 
made prayers to you in front of it, it obtain satisfaction from you, and entry to the celestial 
paradise should be opened to them when they have finished the course of this life. 


(Sansterre 2006: 287)? 


Significantly, this blessing forms a catalogue of all the most common 
functions of Marian pilgrimage shrines, and even if such blessings never 
became common, images would continue to function similarly through the 
rest of the Middle Ages. The Marian miracle collections that appeared 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries abounded in miracles, many of 
them originating quite significantly in the Byzantine East, in which images 
of Mary were the effective instrumental channel for Mary's intercession 
(Gripkey 1938, passim). 

The sensible presence of Mary, in other words, was growing—despite 
the paucity of her relics—most apparently through visual expectations in 
which images played a central role. In the early twelfth century, for 
example, Guibert de Nogent claimed that, when his mother, in the diocese 
of Beauvais, pictured the Virgin Mary, she saw, in particular, Our Lady of 
Chartres (Benton 1984: 84—5). This could only have come about through 
pilgrimage: Mary's presence at Chartres was thus increasingly mediated 
through images, and eventually, Marian presence and images would quite 
commonly be conflated into a single identity. Jean de Morigny wrote in c. 
1305 that, when he was at the cathedral school of Chartres, he experienced 
a frightening apparition of the devil, and in trying to escape him, ‘I entered 
the church ... and raised my eyes to the image of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
And the Virgin Mary signalled me with her arm to approach her, talking 
softly to me. And seeing that, I ran for refuge and placed myself in the 
shelter of her hand’ (cit. Barnay 1999: 154).!4 

This materializing development can also be seen at Rocamadour, which 
rose to prominence as a Marian shrine in the late twelfth century (Rupin 
1904). Perched precariously on a dramatic cliff face above a tributary of the 
Dordogne River, with the buildings half built into the rock, it is easy to 
imagine that the site had thaumaturgical associations dating from before 
Christianity. There was no substantial Marian relic there, and none of the 


earliest miracles recorded mention the statue of the Virgin and Child that 
eventually provided the principal focus for the devotion of pilgrims to her 
shrine (Albe 1996; Bull 1999). However Mary worked her earliest miracles 
there, later pilgrims were in no doubt that the statue was instrumental in 
invoking her aid. The statue was thus grafted onto a pre-existing miraculous 
reputation embodied in the site itself, providing a visual focus for devotion 
that was increasingly favoured at Marian sites. Just as remarkable is the 
most important Marian shrine in Switzerland, at Einsiedeln, which became 
a pilgrimage site in the ninth century after a miraculous apparition of Christ, 
who dedicated the new church there; this left no visible sign, and it was an 
image of the Virgin and Child that provided the visual focus necessary for 
the shrine's most popular period of miracles and pilgrimage devotion 
(Ringholz 1896; Bauerreis 1934; Dupeux et al. 2001: 250-1). It is now 
principally regarded, in fact, as a Marian shrine. 

In Italy, following Byzantine precedent, panel paintings would remain 
the dominant form for miraculous images of the Virgin and Child, and this 
preference was also common in Eastern Europe, as at Czestochowa, the 
major Marian pilgrimage shrine in Poland (Maniura 2004). But from the 
twelfth century, statues of the Virgin and Child became common through 
the rest of Western Europe. Miraculous cult images became by far the most 
common focus of thaumaturgical instrumentality at the mushrooming 
number of Marian shrines that began to appear from this time. The 
investment of Marian presence in her images was manifest in a range of 
practices that treated the image, in effect, as a simulacrum for Mary, such as 
dressing the statue in specially made garments (Trexler 1991; Albert-Llorca 
2002; Bugslag 2009: 54-5). Considered objectively, Marian images 
functioned as fetishes,'? and at the Reformation, it was not only Protestants, 


but reform-minded Catholics such as Erasmus who considered the cult of 


Mary as idolatrous.!° 


From the fourteenth century onwards, well into the Early Modern period 
in Catholic Europe, Marian shrines, most of them focused on a miraculous 
image, not only proliferated but also became increasingly local in scope, 
with the exception of a few more successful sites. By the fifteenth century, 
Marian pilgrimage shrines had neither been as ubiquitous nor as varied.!7 In 
some areas of Europe, local Marian shrines formed such a dense network 
that one or another of them was seldom more than a day's walk away from 


any community, and rather than competing with one another, pilgrims 
began to frequent multiple Marian shrines. While a Dorothy of Montau 
(1347—94) might, out of pious devotion, become an itinerant Marian pilgrim 
(Webb 2002: 29, 40, 51), others sought cures, fertility, release from 
imprisonment, protection on the high seas, relief from drought, etc., at a 
multitude of local shrines. One specialist sort of Marian sanctuary is known 
as a ‘sanctuaire à répit: parents took still-born infants to these chapels in 
the hope that Mary would momentarily revive them long enough to be 
baptized and thus receive burial in consecrated ground, avoiding an eternity 


spent in limbo (Vloberg 1960).!* More general maternal concerns generated 


considerable female pilgrimage to Marian shrines, which is discernable 


from this time, as well.!° 


Many Marian shrines were also caught up in the escalating number of 
penitential pilgrimages during the later Middle Ages; in 1241, during the 
Albigensian Crusades, inquisitors imposed  ninety-eight penitential 
pilgrimages to Santiago da Compostela, via St Gilles du Gard and Notre- 
Dame at Le Puy (Sumption 1975: 104). Increasingly, however, penitential 
pilgrimages were imposed not by a confessor but by a secular court, as a 
form of temporary exile. Eventually some twenty cities in the Low 
Countries specified pilgrimage to Rocamadour as a judicial punishment 
(van den Bussche 1887). Also by the fifteenth century, many Marian shrines 
had indulgences attached to them. This was particularly the case at Rome, 
where many of the Marian stational churches, most prominently S Maria 
Maggiore, accrued huge indulgences, especially at Jubilees (Rapp 1973). 
Important Marian shrines outside Rome were also accorded such papal 
indulgences. The Cathedral of Notre-Dame at Le Puy, for example, was 
granted a plenary ‘Jubilee’ indulgence, probably during the fourteenth 
century, that took effect in every year in which the feast of the 
Annunciation, 25 March, fell on Holy Friday (Framond 2000). 

Mary alone was seldom invoked at any of her shrine sites. Reference 
was invariably to one of her innumerable advocations, which both 
fractionalize Mary into many distinct—and sometimes even competing— 
personalities and localize her in distinctive ways. Even more strikingly, 
however, the Marian cult statues at a huge number of her shrines were 
accompanied by the same sort of chthonic elements that characterized the 
earliest pilgrimage shrines in the eastern Mediterranean: springs, rocks, and 
trees. The remarkably chthonic and localized construction of the Virgin 


Mary at her many local shrines, which contrasts so dramatically with the 
doctrinally defined ‘Queen of Heaven’, is based on several widely 
disseminated characteristics: the siting of the shrine in close conjunction 
with chthonic elements which entered actively into the perception of the 
site; shrine legends that embedded the origin of the shrine and its statue in 
its chthonic elements; and practices in which the miraculous image 
coordinated with the socio-economic functioning of the locale and 
participated in the activation of the beneficial forces of nature in relation to 
agricultural activities. The sites, statues, legends, and practices together 
worked to construct and justify the location of sacrality with respect to 
specific, sometimes very small communities. What is striking among 
shrine legends is that, although they are tailored to specific localities and 
circumstances, the same topoi and patterns recur frequently over and over 
again. 

Hundreds of very similar legends explain the origins of miraculous 
statues of the Virgin Mary. The accounts usually begin with a shepherd or 
shepherdess, or some other type of agricultural worker, who perhaps notices 
that an ox keeps returning to the same spot; although it does not eat, it is 
fatter and healthier than the rest of the herd. The shepherd follows it, and 
alerted by the animal pawing the ground, digs up a statue of the Virgin and 
Child. Alternately, the shepherd finds the statue in a tree. Immediately, a 
spring gushes forth from the ground at the find spot. The shepherd takes the 
statue to his parish church, but the next day, it has miraculously returned to 
the find spot, and after several such failed attempts at moving it, a chapel is 
built—as it is put in countless stories—on the site that the Virgin herself has 
chosen. Miraculous cures and interventions soon become associated with 
both statue and spring.?! 

A concrete example of such a local pilgrimage shrine is that of Notre- 
Dame de Capelou in the parish of Belvés, in the Dorgogne region of central 
France. Tradition takes the origins back to the thirteenth century, when a 
shepherd found a statue of Mary in a bramble bush with a light radiating 
around it. Carried three times to the church of Belvés, three times it was 
found again in the same bush. A modest chapel was built and later 
expanded. What drew crowds of pilgrims to this wild and inaccessible 
location were the marvellous cures that were obtained here. A spring near 
the chapel was involved in the miracles associated with Notre-Dame de 
Capelou (Drochon 1890: 469—71). 


The logistics of Marian pilgrimage underwent a shift from about the 
fourteenth century, with pilgrimages undertaken in the hope of intercessions 
increasingly giving way to pilgrimages of thanksgiving, which began with a 
vow, often uttered in fraught circumstances, in which a pilgrimage was 
promised 1f Mary's aid was forthcoming, to heal, to save from drowning, or 
from enemies, etc. Sometimes such vows were communal, undertaken 
when a city or village was threatened by war or plague, or when harvests 
were endangered by drought or flooding. At Notre-Dame de Monfliéres, 
just outside of Abbeville, where legend traces the origins of this shrine back 
to the early twelfth century when a shepherd found a statue of the Virgin in 
an elm tree, an annual pilgrimage of thanksgiving by the people of 
Abbeville had been instituted at the end of the fifteenth century after the 
Virgin of Monfliéres was credited with saving them from the plague 
(Laugier and Gavot 1969: 115; Brohard and Leblond, 1992: 165-8). Some 
cities are known to have vowed an annual donation of a candle the length of 


the circumference of the city walls, usually coiled into a ‘trindle’.?* The city 
of Riom offered such a candle to Notre-Dame de Marsat in fulfilment of 
such a vow at least as early as 1383 (Couturier de Chefdubois 1953b: 121— 


2y;? that made at Barcelona in 1482 was reputedly over four miles long 
(Christian 1981a: 133). A much earlier variant occurred at Valenciennes, 
according to legend in 1008 when plague was ravaging the city. On 8 
September, the feast of Mary's Nativity, she appeared in glory with a skein 
of scarlet thread, with which angels encircled the city, thus protecting it. 
She also made known her wish for an annual procession, which has 
dutifully been carried out ever since. The thread was left as a relic of Notre- 
Dame du Cordon, which was resorted to innumerable times until it was 
burnt during the French Revolution (Julien 1886). Such threads, vouchsafed 
by an apparition of the Virgin, characterized other Belgian pilgrimage 
shrines, in a region in which cloth manufacture was prominent. Throughout 
Europe, Marian pilgrimage shrines responded to the socio-economic 
exigencies of local populations. At several sites, miraculous statues of the 
Virgin follow the seasonal transhumance movement of the flocks, as at 
Vassiviére, in the Auvergne. This small shrine, in the high mountains next 
to a spring reputed for miraculous healings, shelters a statue of the Virgin 
through the summer months, but when the flocks descend to the lowlands in 
the autumn, the statue is taken in procession down to the town of Besse, 
where she spends the winter. Although abandoned in the winter months, the 


small chapel of Notre-Dame de Vassiviére is accompanied by a pilgrim 
hostel for the pilgrimage activity of the summer months (Drochon 1890: 
994—8; Pourreyon 1936: 117—28; Cassagnes-Brouquet 2000: 59—60). 

Throughout Europe, local shrines accounted for the vast majority of 
Marian pilgrimages through the late Middle Ages. A dense network of 
Marian shrines assured the presence of the Virgin Mary to countless local 
communities. What seems particularly baffling about this devotion is that it 
developed into a schizoid multiplicity. This is palpably evident in 
pilgrimages made to a whole string of Marian sites. For example in 1502, 
Elizabeth of York, the queen of England, sent a proxy on pilgrimage to 
present offerings to, inter alia, shrines of the Virgin Mary at Windsor, Eton, 
Caversham, Cockthorpe, Worcester, Northampton, Walsingham, Sudbury, 
Woolpit, Ipswich, and Stokeclare (Morrison 2000: 74). And the 1472 will of 
William Ecopp, rector of West Heslerton in North Yorkshire, includes 
bequests to several Marian shrines, including Walsingham, Lincoln, 
Doncaster, Scarborough, Guisborough, Jesmond, and Carlisle (Webb 2002: 
148). Such documents are now our only source for the existence of many 
minor Marian shrines. 

Major Marian pilgrimage shrines with regional, national, or international 
reputations, however, were to be found throughout Europe by the end of the 
Middle Ages. France appears to have been precocious in its concentration 
of early Marian pilgrimages, and several of its major Marian shrines have 
already been featured.** 


To the north, the Low Countries continued this pattern,? with major 
Marian shrines appearing at Scherpenheuvel (also known as Montaigu), 
reputedly dating from the twelfth century but documented from the 
fourteenth century, originating with a statue of the Virgin found in an oak 
tree, and at Hal, where a statue said to have been donated by St Elizabeth of 
Hungary worked miracles from the late thirteenth century (van Heurck 
1922: 176-8). 

The miraculous statues of the Virgin at Caversham, Worcester, Woolpit, 
Ipswich, and Willesden were among the most prominent pilgrimage shrines 
in England.*° Our Lady of Walsingham was, however, after Canterbury, the 
most important pilgrimage destination in England; it reputedly originated in 
1061 when the Virgin, in an apparition, showed a local widow the house in 
which the Annunciation had occurred and commanded her to build a 


replica, which was completed with angelic help (Gillett 1950; Dickinson 
1956). 

This anticipated the inception of what would become the major Marian 
shrine in Italy, at Loreto, where it was believed that in 1291 angels 
miraculously brought the Virgin's very house from Nazareth (Santarelli 
1999; Grimaldi 2001). Elsewhere in Italy, Marian pilgrimage shrines 


abounded,”’ some focused on relics, as at Prato, which possessed the Sacra 
Cintola, the Virgin's Girdle reputedly passed down to St Thomas at her 
Assumption (Cassidy 1991; Maniura 2005), icons, as in Rome, or statues, 
as, for example, at Oropa in the mountains of Piedmont (Trompetto 1979). 


Among the Marian pilgrimage shrines of Spain, Our Lady of 
Montserrat is also a mountain shrine with a miraculous statue found by 
shepherds, documented as early as the ninth century (Albareda 1974); other 


major Marian shrines in Spain include Guadalupe,”’ and Our Lady of the 
Pillar at Saragossa (or Zaragoza) which reputedly originated in an 
apparition of the Virgin to St James when he was evangelizing Spain. Many 
Spanish shrines to the Virgin, however, seem only to have originated in the 
early modern period. 

Marian shrines seem to have been slow to develop in the Germanic 
lands, but from the fourteenth century many Marian pilgrimages developed 
there (Beissel 1909, 1913), with prominent shrines such as Aachen (Beissel 
1902; Ciresi 2005). Noteworthy, as well, are the momentary mass Marian 
pilgrimages at Niklashausen in 1476—77 (Sumption 1975: 286-8; Wunderli 
1992) and Regensburg in 1519—20 (Freedberg 1989: 101—9; Belting 1994: 
497-507). Bavaria was particularly rich in Marian shrines, as at Altötting 
(Bauer 1998), as was also the German Rhineland, where the most 
celebrated shrine is Kevelaer (Nolan and Nolan 1989: 181-4). In 
Switzerland, the major Marian shrine was at Einsiedeln, and the ‘sanctuaire 
à répit’ at Oberbüren (Vloberg 1960) has already been mentioned.?? Most 
Austrian shrines to the Virgin originated in the early modern period, 
although legend takes the pilgrimage to Mariazell back into the late Middle 
Ages. ' Czestochowa was the major Marian shrine in Poland (Maniura 
2004).?? 

Details for the multifarious origins of Marian shrines are generally based 
on a limited number of quite standardized motifs, all of which serve to 
embed the presence of the Virgin Mary within the collective memory of 


often very local communities. Thus, from about the sixteenth century, the 
phenomenon of ‘Black Virgins’ began to impose itself on Marian shrines. 
Virtually no evidence for it exists before then, and recent examination has 
shown that many 'Black Virgins' were not originally black but were 


darkened at some point in their history (Cassagnes-Brouquet 2000).?? It is 
from this time, as well, that advocations of expectation—Our Lady of 
Salue, Notre-Dame de Bon Secours, Maria-Hilf, Madonna del Soccorso, 
Nuestra Señora de Gracia—became common (Beissel 1913: 99-116). 

Not only is the nature of shrine legends challenging in charting the 
history of Marian pilgrimage during the Middle Ages and the Early Modern 
period, but more recent studies that have been written about it vary wildly 
in their reliability. For many who have written about Marian pilgrimage, 
current religious ideology, whether Catholic or New Age, has coloured 
scholarly reliability. Particularly during the nineteenth century, when the 
Catholic Church reconfigured the history of pilgrimage to suit current 
orthodoxy, uncritical consideration of sources was rampant. Thus, the 
definitive history of Marian pilgrimage has yet to be written. 
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CHAPTER 36 


MARIAN PIETY AND 
GENDER 


Marian Devotion and the ‘Feminization’ of 
Religion 


TINE VAN OSSELAER 


MOTHER MARY 


‘[W ITH an exploration of the miraculous and the cult of Mary, religious 
history intersects ‘women’s history'—or at least it should.’ Already in 1991, 
in an overview of scholarly work on Catholic history in the German- 
speaking world, Margaret Lavinia Anderson emphasized the importance of 
a gender perspective when studying Marian piety (Anderson 1991: 696). 
Since then, scholars working on religious history have repeatedly addressed 
this intersection. Initially, they did so by including ‘women’ in their 
research and in a later phase—as women’s history developed into gender 
history—by studying the intersection of religion and gender, and other 
categories of difference such as age, class, and race. This chapter 
summarizes some of their main findings on Catholicism in north-west 
Europe. In particular, the focus is on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
when the stereotypical gender roles became systematically connected to 
sexual differences and the distinction between the ‘rational man’ and 
‘emotional woman’ was seen as a scientific fact. 


Anderson had her finger on the pulse of scholarly work on French 
Catholicism and more in particular, the ‘feminization’ of religion as, for 
example, the work of Claude Langlois (1984) and Ralph Gibson (1989) 
illustrate. Originally developed to point at changes in nineteenth-century 
American Protestantism, in work on European Catholicism it denotes, 
among others, (1) a quantitative preponderance of women in the religious 
field; (2) a close entwining of ideals of femininity and religiosity (to be 
feminine is to be pious and vice versa); and (3) changes in the content and 
tone of religion. It is in discussions on the latter aspect that Marian piety is 
most frequently mentioned (Ford 2005: 3—4; Van Osselaer and Buerman 
2008). In particular, scholars have emphasized the rise of Marian devotion 
in the so-called ‘age of Mary’, the period between the two Marian dogmas, 
1854 (Immaculate Conception) and 1950 (Assumption into Heaven) 
(Holzem 2007: 271; Schneider 2013: 89). This period was characterized by 
an intensification of Marian devotions and changing imagery of the Virgin 
Mary who, rather than a distant queen in heaven, became an ideal type for 
Catholic motherhood, a sympathetic figure you could turn to. As Caroline 
Ford (1993: 167) mentioned, the intensified Mariolatry was typical for the 
change of a ‘pastorale de la peur’ to a ‘religion of love’, or as Andreas 
Kotulla called it, the ‘Herzstück emotionsgeladener Frómmigkeit' (2006: 
29). The upsurge of Marian devotion could be noted in the new names for 
the quickly expanding number of new religious orders, and new practices 
such as celebrating the month of Mary in May (Gibson, 1989: 255; Langlois 
1991: 298). Important impulses also came from Marian apparitions whose 
numbers increased significantly. Between 1803 and 1917 no less than 115 
apparitions were reported in Europe (Schneider 2013: 91). Contrary to 
apparitions in the previous centuries, these did not focus on the discovery of 
a miraculous image, but on messages to the faithful: Mary often 
emphasized the need for penance and conversion and acted as the mediator 
between humanity and God or Jesus (Christian 1973: 107-8; Blackbourn 
1993: 18). Given the increase in apparitions and the impact some of them 
had beyond the regional borders, our focus here will be on the gender 
dynamics at the new Marian shrines. 

Not everyone was enthusiastic about the new impulses. The Jesuit Father 
Staehlin, for instance, worried about their ‘feminizing’ impact. He noted in 
1955 how the Sacred Heart feast, devotional practices like the first Fridays, 
the Miraculous Medal, and even the dedication of the whole of mankind to 


the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Immaculate Heart of Mary, were all the result 
of private revelations to women. Because of that, ‘Catholic piety has in 
several ways, an explicit feminine character ... that does not necessarily 
appeal to men' (cited in Zumholz 2004: 11). More particularly, he was 
thinking about certain prayers and songs that men did not like to pronounce 
standing in front of statues of saints that looked like dolls. In his association 
of 'femininity' with sentimentality, Staehlin was certainly not alone. A 
similar essentializing and universalizing discourse can be traced as early as 
the mid-nineteenth century. 


A NEw TYPE OF VISIONARY? 


In fact, such ideas on femininity and its interrelatedness with religiosity also 
influenced the acceptance of the new visionaries of this period. By far the 
majority of them were women, often young girls from a rural background. 
In this respect, the modern apparitions differed from those reported in the 
previous centuries when male visionaries were unexceptional (as were 
adults) (Priesching 2012: 80; Schneider 2013: 96). In his work on modern 
Marian apparitions, Chris Maunder analysed the numbers of the approved 
and partly approved apparitions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
For those of the nineteenth century he lists nineteen seers, among which 
there are seven women (six unmarried) and ten children/adolescents under 
eighteen (seven girls and three boys). A similar imbalance can be detected 
in the twentieth century: sixteen seers, among which were two unmarried 
women, thirteen children/adolescents (eleven girls and two boys) (Maunder 
2016: 50-1). It needs to be emphasized, however, that these were the 
numbers for the approved apparitions, as in non-approved cases the 
situation could be different. 

The acceptance of these young girls as ‘authentic’ visionaries by their 
contemporaries was closely tied up with the reigning, gender-related ideas 
and expectations concerning visionaries (Bitel 2009: 81). That these ideas 
were so prevalent had much to do with the changing nature of the 
apparitions. In the modern era these developed from private visions into 
public and serial events (Zimdars-Swartz 1991: 5). Via the often extensive 
news coverage the faithful were well-informed about what to expect (or 


not) at an apparition site. The similarities were also the result of the 
increasing standardization of the devotional forms and its visionaries. 
Lourdes and Bernadette became an important model (Blackbourn 1995: 
172). Prototypes like these were of central importance in the first days after 
a new apparition was reported: acceptance in the visionary's direct 
environment often decided upon the impact radius of the initial event 
(Christian 2009: 161). Those visionaries who were not deemed credible by 
their family members and neighbours would never reach local or even 
national or international fame. That is the reason why, as Monique Scheer 
summarized it, at certain points in time, men did not report their religious 
experiences. Female visionaries were a well-known phenomenon and their 
claims could be deemed credible by referring to previous examples. Scheer 
adds that the higher visibility of female visionaries might also have 
something to do with the alleged incredibility of women and the ease with 
which they could be manipulated. In order to get to the truth of the matter, 
the authorities needed to be informed (hence the higher number of reports) 
(Scheer 2013: 184). 

In studying these cases we therefore have to take care not to reproduce 
the gender stereotypes of the nineteenth century and explain the higher 
number of female visionaries by referring to their ‘natural’ religiosity or 
receptivity towards the emotional and the transcendent (Pahud de 
Mortanges 2006: 205). Vice versa, however, studying these cases does tell 
us something about the reigning feminine stereotypes, both the positive and 
negative ones. The negative ones will be addressed more elaborately in the 
discussions on the devotees and miraculées (below). As for the positive 
ones: in this period pious ‘femininity’ was lauded via ideal types as the 
angelic mother and the innocent, pure, and humble virgin. Scholars working 
on the representation and images of the visionaries have shown how this 
last ideal type played an important role in the media that developed around 
the apparitions and their sites. The best studied example is Bernadette 
Soubirous (the fourteen-year-old visionary of the Lourdes apparitions of 
1858). Already in 1861, studio photographs were made (answering the call 
of the public) that forever captured her as a young, poor, pious girl from a 
rural background. It was this combination of femininity and rurality, the 
idealization of the unspoiled rural religiosity of a young girl that was 
regarded as exemplary; Bernadette's strong character and occasionally 
rather particular piety were filtered out of the public stories (and Bernadette 


herself entered the cloister of Nevers). What remained was a feminine ideal 
type, worthy of imitation and, eventually, veneration (she was beatified in 
1925 and canonized in 1933). Behind cloister walls Bernadette was 
‘silenced’ and thus her image as pious, humble, and obedient maiden could 
function as prototype for many visionaries to come (Langlois 1998: 263; 
Harris 1999: 145, 165; Kaufman 2005: 24) 

There is, however, another line of approach that has been adopted in 
research on the female visionaries from a gender perspective. In this 
approach the emphasis is not on the silent medium, but on the visionary 
who finds her voice through this religious experience and, as such, 
challenges the prevalent gender hierarchy. Some caveats have to be 
mentioned here however: first of all, if they wanted to be heard and not 
discarded as disobedient and thus inauthentic, the female visionaries needed 
to accept (and sometimes actively sought out) clerical supervision, 
'subjecting them to assessments that insist on orthodoxy, humility, and 
obedience, while selecting only a privileged few to promote and support’ 
(Maunder 2016: 60). Likewise, they needed the support of important 
laymen whose social status added importance and credibility to the 
messages the visionaries wanted to promulgate (Christian 1996; O'Sullivan 
2009: 15, 19). Rather than disturbing the reigning gender hierarchy here, 
these women and girls thus seemed to confirm it. Furthermore, as Monique 
Scheer has emphasized, we have to be careful not to adopt the ‘romanticism 
of resistance’ when discussing the apparitions. Quite often the female 
mediums expressed ultraconservative ideas rather than rebellious, 
emancipatory discourses (e.g. admission to the priesthood) (Scheer 2013: 
181). Finally, the extent to which the visionaries themselves could have a 
voice of their own and influence the creation of their public persona 
depended on the historical context and the roles cut out for women (Pahud 
de Mortanges 2006: 206). 

Not all visionaries were women, however, and men reported apparitions 
of the Virgin as well. The impact of gender norms on the reception of these 
men as visionaries has primarily been studied for non-approved apparitions. 
In these cases their number seems to have been higher than in those 
approved by the Church. Still, as Chris Maunder concludes, the “percentage 
of males, even when boys are included, does not exceed 30 per cent in any 
category’ (Maunder 2016: 50). An exceptional case is that of the Belgian 
visionaries of the 1930s apparition wave when there was more or less a 


gender balance. Their case becomes even more exceptional when we 
compare it to that of the male visionaries of the Ezquioga apparitions a few 
years before. William Christian has pointed out how the Spanish seers 
functioned solely as a confirmation of apparition sites initiated by other 
visionaries, yet they were given more attention because of their gender 
(they were deemed more credible) (Christian 1996: 243-4, 250). In 
Belgium, the male visionaries also started new apparition sites. Their 
apparitions and emotionality during their public ecstasies did not trigger 
criticism about their masculinity (even though Catholic masculinity was 
much debated during these years). This acceptance had much to do with the 
fact that when they were not in ecstasy, these men perfectly answered the 
requirements for what it meant to be Catholic men: they were good 
housefathers, honest workers, and sound of mind (Van Osselaer 2012). 


GENDER HIERARCHY AND DIFFERENTIATION 


The upsurge in Marian devotion of the nineteenth century cannot be 
reduced to the Virgin's appeal to women. The male clergy actively engaged 
in the promotion of the cult and did so also for the approved Marian 
apparition sites. In fact, the strict clerical organization of pilgrimage sites 
such as Lourdes and La Salette (and their official recognitions) fits into the 
Church's strategy to enhance the relationship with the faithful by 
clericalizing and institutionalizing religious popular culture, including the 
enthusiasm for the Virgin (Gibson 1989: 145, 1993: 86, 149; Kotulla 2006: 
36). Still, it was primarily women who went on pilgrimages, joined 
confraternities, and made use of the means for sociability that religion 
offered them outside their homes (Schneider 2002: 134—5; Gibson 1993: 
77). Lourdes pilgrimages often counted twice as many women in 
comparison with men (or more: e.g. the diocesan pilgrimage of Cambrai in 
1894 listed 400 men and 5,200 women (Kotulla 2006: 96, 306), and of the 
total of 140,000 bath immersions in 1914, the number of women was 
double that of men (Kotulla 2006: 108—109n282). In the eyes of 
contemporaries this numerical imbalance confirmed the prejudices that 
circulated concerning women and deemed them more susceptible to 
emotionally loaded devotions and more prone to believe in miracles and 


superstition (Kotulla 2006: 306). Still, this does not mean that lay men were 
absent from the apparition sites or cannot be traced in the movements. They 
did, however, take on different roles than their female counterparts. 

The importance of gender difference in the organizational structure of 
pilgrimage movements is best illustrated by a closer look at the volunteers 
involved in Lourdes. The apparition site in the French Pyrénées initially 
attracted primarily French pilgrims, but quickly turned (with the help of 
Rome) into an international pilgrimage site (Kotulla 2008: 154). Its 
popularity had much to do with its status as a place of healing (the baths) 
and this could also be seen in the pilgrimage movements that developed 
around it (Kaufman 2005: 2). In these organizations, the male and female 
volunteers were given different roles in the care for the sick. Andreas 
Kotulla, who studied a German sample, has noted their similarity with their 
French counterparts. In both movements, there was a differentiation and 
collaboration between a male and a female section. The men, the 
brancardiers, were in charge of the transport of the sick and could be 
recognized via the leather strips they wore that made it easier to carry the 
stretchers. The female volunteers, infirmiéres, took care of the sick during 
the trip and sat at their beds. Each group was thus given a task according to 
their gender (e.g. women's caring nature) and assisted in the baths of the 
sick pilgrims of their own sex (Kotulla 2006: 108, 303). In the initial phases 
of the German volunteers' movement, women outnumbered men. This 
imbalance did not last long, however, and soon the movement resembled 
other German Catholic organizations in which men took on the leading, 
representative roles and women led a shadow existence in the 
organizational network. A similar trend can be seen in movements linked to 
non-approved apparitions such as those in post-Second World War 
Germany. Even when there was a female majority among the followers (e.g. 
in Heede, Fehrbach, Rodalben), men took the lead. Likewise, they were the 
ones who carried the travelling statue of Fatima on their shoulders whilst 
women were reduced to the role of bystander (O'Sullivan 2009: 27-8). In 
short, while other differences such as class, age, and geographical origin 
might not have impacted the movements’ organization that much, gender 
often remained an important—and structuring—category of difference. 


MIRACULÉES: CATHOLIC CELEBRITIES AND 
HYSTERICS 


Among the female pilgrims to Lourdes one groups stands out: the 
miraculées, or the women who claimed to have been miraculously cured by 
intercession of the Virgin Mary. When we look at them from a gender 
perspective, there seem to be two ways to approach their stories: (1) we can 
examine how they created for themselves a new Catholic feminine identity, 
or (2) as scholars working on the intersection of the history of science and 
religion have done, study the ways in which they were linked to hysteria 
and referred to in anti-Catholic discourses. 


(1) In her book on Lourdes as a modern and commercially attractive 
pilgrimage site, Suzanne Kaufman described how the miraculées enjoyed 
their own short moment of fame and glory. After their sudden cure, their 
names were on the lips of many fellow-pilgrims whilst postcards and stories 
printed in periodicals and overviews like Dr Boissarie’s Les grandes 
guérisons de Lourdes (1900) kept the interest alive for a while. Many 
miraculés were women and actively contributed to the construction of their 
image via their own testimonials on their healing (e.g. those collected for 
the jubilee of 1897). Recasting themselves as modern martyrs, they referred 
to a Catholic tradition according to which pain could be redemptive and 
lead to God. By describing how they had been abandoned by modern 
medicine, yet had never lost faith, they presented themselves as the heroines 
in their own stories, challenging the medical authorities (Kaufman 2005: 
137, 141, 147). By bearing witness and doing so in public (in processions 
and writing about it), however, they were clearly going beyond the 
confinements of their homes and thus deviating from the ideal type of 
Catholic femininity that was promoted in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries (Kaufman 2005: 139, 154). This public side of the story—the 
press coverage and postcards that circulated on them and the cheering 
crowds—makes them quite similar to modern commercialized celebrities. 
‘Like her secular sisters—the female journalist, the Parisian actress, and, 
more generally, the New Woman—the Lourdes miraculée offered a new 
model for imagining a feminine public self.’ She ‘transgresses traditional 
models of womanhood based on modesty and self-abnegation, embracing 


instead an assertive and achieving feminine subject? (Kaufman, 2005: 161) 
and could write herself into Christian history. As Suzanne Kaufman 
remarked, this was ‘no small achievement in late nineteenth-century French 
society, where non-elite women still enjoyed few opportunities for 
recognition and self-expression in the public sphere’ (Kaufman 2005: 154). 
(2) There was, however, another more negative side to the miraculous 
cures of these women and in the analysis of this part of the story the gender- 
connotation has also been explicitly addressed. In particular, scholars 
working on the intersection of medical and religious history have noted how 
the illnesses of the miraculées were reduced to fits of ‘hysteria’ by some of 
their contemporaries. Exceptional religious phenomena such as miraculous 
cures, stigmata, and ecstasy were pathologized and gendered. The high 
number of female miraculées was regarded with suspicion and seemed to 
support the idea that these miraculous events were nothing more than the 
product of women's imagination and feeble nature (Borutta 2001: 62; 
Edelman 2003: 216; Harris 2005: 287). References to this pathologized 
religion had a political impact as well and featured in the discussions 
surrounding the rise of new nation states such as Germany and Italy, and in 
France in which Catholicism became the defining ‘other’. Catholicism, with 
its clerical supervision and predisposition towards miracles and the 
supernatural, was no place for the male rational and independent subject. 
The appraisal was slightly different for women. Whereas their interaction 
with the male clergy, devotional practices verging on sentimentality, and the 
miraculous aspects were regarded with distrust, piety could still be deemed 
beneficial for the pious sex. Exaggeration and credulity were another matter 
however and exceptional religious phenomena like miraculous cures were 
discarded. More particularly, experts of the emerging disciplines of 
neurology and psychiatry reduced them to physiological phenomena and 
'secularized' them (Goldstein 1982: 238—9; Van Osselaer 2017a: 11—12). 
The Lourdes Bureau of Medical Verifications (installed in 1883) responded 
accordingly. In order to face such criticisms they carefully kept track of 
medical evolutions and diagnoses, and organized thorough examinations of 
the cases that were deemed exceptional (well examined cases were more 
difficult to refute) (Szabo 2002; Harris 2005). Admitting that there were 
indeed many ‘hysterics’ amongst the patients who came to Lourdes, the 
collaborators of the bureau even developed their own definition of 
‘hysteria’ (Edelman 2003: 215-17). The bodies of the miraculé(e)s, to be 


gazed at on postcards and at gatherings organized by the Bureau, offered 
visible proof of the cures and the ‘normality’ of the chosen ones (Kaufman 
2005: 115-17). According to Claude Langlois, the medical debates also had 
an impact on the representation of the original Lourdes visionary, 
Bernadette Soubirous. He notes that the images used for the promotion of 
the modern ‘mystic’ were carefully staged and selected in order to stress her 
‘normality’ (Langlois 1994: 332). 

Both perspectives offer quite different views on the female miraculée 
and the impact of her devotion to Mary. The first approach emphasizes the 
modernity of the miraculously cured feminine pilgrim who ventured into 
the spotlights to bear witness to the power of the Virgin. In the analysis of 
the discussions of the second discursive field, it becomes clear that these 
women were regarded as the remnants of an outdated, irrational piety— 
victims rather than active agents. 


POLITICIZATION OF MARIAN DEVOTION 
AND GENDER: ‘MASCULINITY’ IN THE FRAY 


As noted, accusations of hysteria loomed over the miraculous cures in 
Lourdes. Its dark shadow and links with ideas on femininity help us to 
understand why the case of the Belgian Pierre De Rudder could become so 
well-known. Pierre’s broken leg was healed on 7 April 1875 in Oostakker, 
near an imitation Lourdes grotto. As such, his cure featured three elements 
that pleaded in its favour and made it stand out. First of all, the cure took 
place in rural Flanders, far away from the intoxicating crowds of Lourdes. 
Secondly, the healing of an organic lesion (a broken leg that had refused to 
heal for years) could hardly be reduced to mere ‘suggestion’. Finally, Pierre 
was a man and thus ‘less susceptible to hysteria’ (Kaufman 2005: 184). His 
cure became well-known and replicas of his healed bones were put on 
display in Oostakker and Lourdes, providing physical proof for all who 
wanted to see. 

In Belgium, Pierre’s cure and the subsequent increase of pilgrimages to 
Oostakker reinforced pre-existing debates. The Oostakker grotto developed 
into an ultramontane symbol and when the neogothic church nearby was 
dedicated, the papal colours hung next to the Belgian flag (de Smaele 2009: 


262). The eyes on Rome, the antiliberal and antimodern ideas and the 
demonstrative pilgrimages that accompanied them, intensified the tensions 
already brewing between the liberals and Catholics (Deneckere 2008: 24). 
The conflict centred on the place of religion and the clergy in society. 
Religious demonstrations became political demonstrations and a means of 
propaganda. Their opponents saw them as a provocation and an 
anachronism. The cult in Oostakker set the scene for one of the most violent 
expressions of these tensions in 1875. Shortly after Pierre's cure, on 17 May 
1875, 20,000 members of the Ghent archconfraternity of Saint Francis went 
to Oostakker. On their way back they were attacked by armed anti-clericals, 
primarily students (one died and 553 were injured that day). On the 
Catholic side the poor and the rich, the workers, and the elite fought side by 
side. Henk de Smaele addressed this collaboration and has shown that for 
the ultramontane elite, Oostakker represented an authentic and ‘virile’ 
Catholicism of Flanders. For them, the piety of the ‘common’ people was 
inspiring and they willingly joined in prayer peasants whose religiosity, 
however emotionally loaded it might be, could not be reduced to a form of 
piety that was only fit for women (de Smaele 2009: 265). 

As the case of the Oostakker pilgrimage shows, devotional practices 
could be interpreted as political actions and men's involvement was of 
central importance. As work on the late nineteenth-century culture wars has 
shown, rituals and symbols could function as a means of identification as 
well as protest (Korff 1986: 139). The opponents of the Catholics responded 
with police actions, occasional physical violence but, most of all, with 
mockery. Their ridicule built on gender stereotypes. Cartoons refer to older 
unease such as the interaction of the clergy with the female devotees (e.g. in 
pilgrimages to Lourdes) and the credulity of Catholic men who were willing 
to believe in such apparitions (see e.g. the 1876 cartoon on the introduction 
of French Madonnas—via Marpingen—in Berlin, Jürgensmeier 1969: 191). 
Faith in miracles and apparitions was seen as an element of a ‘feminized’, 
irrational religiosity fit for women and children (Schneider 2013: 16). 
Moreover, as it was deemed rationally inexplicable and politically hard to 
control, there was also a threatening aspect to it (Borutta 2010: 23). The 
national connotation played an important role as well. In German anti- 
Catholic cartoons we can see an increasing unease with the nationalist turn 
that the French Lourdes devotion took after the defeat in the French- 
Prussian war of 1871 (Jürgensmeier 1969: 190). 


MEN'S PILGRIMAGES 


Apparition sites such as Lourdes and Fatima incited international 
pilgrimages and for Catholics who lived in countries where they were the 
minority, this offered an opportunity to feel part of a larger Catholic 
community (Schneider 2013: 100). Yet, in the modern era, apparition cults 
were also adopted for nationalist causes (Zander 2011: 153) and Lourdes 
became the destination for more nationalist pilgrimages. In France, a first 
national pilgrimage was organized in 1872 to the Marian apparition site of 
La Salette. The date was no coincidence: organized only a year after the 
defeat in the Franco-Prussion war, the pilgrimage was a clerical initiative to 
use popular devotional practices for political goals. In their opinion only 
national penance could save France and Catholics were the true patriots 
(Gibson 1989: 148). The first occasion of the national pilgrimage was not a 
great success. This was probably due to the inaccessibility of the site and 
the rather difficult reputation of the two visionaries (Mélanie and Maximin) 
who had not earned the credibility that Bernadette had (Kaufman 2005: 25). 
In 1873, Lourdes became the site of destination. This redefinition of the 
French apparition sites as French national sacred sites caused unease in 
Germany (especially when Alsace-Lorraine was depicted as part of the 
French nation (Schneider 2013: 100). German apparition sites such as 
Marpingen (Saarland) were presented as an alternative to Lourdes (Korff 
1986: 144) yet likewise provoked distrust and a military and police 
intervention by the Prussian state (Holzem 2007: 273). 

In predominantly Catholic Belgium, pilgrimages to Lourdes were quite 
successful. Dr Boissarie (the head of the medical bureau in Lourdes) 
remarked that it was exceptional that in these pilgrimages the lead was 
taken by Catholic lay men, especially some young professors from Leuven, 
and not by the clergy. Moreover, they were linked to political and social 
questions and had—contrary to France—the support of the government and 
public opinion (Boissarie 1900: 490—3). In stressing the involvement of lay 
men, Dr Boissarie's laudatory account echoed some of the concerns that 
dominated the late  nineteenth-century and  early-twentieth-century 
pilgrimage culture. More particularly, it was in line with the increasing 
stress that was put on men's participation in the pilgrimages. By doing so, 
they wanted to counter Lourdes' image as a site of prayer dominated by 


women (Kotulla 2006: 96). This emphasis was in line with a more general 
trend in Catholicism according to which men's involvement in religious 
practices and the *masculine' character of Catholicism (in opposition to a 
‘feminizing’ anti-Catholic discourse) needed to be stressed. Men-only 
initiatives developed as well. In 1899, a first national men’s pilgrimage was 
organized in which 40,000 Catholics participated (Kotulla 2006: 96 n238). 
Similar initiatives developed in other countries as well and in 1906 a men’s 
pilgrimage group departed from Metz (Kotulla 2006: 276). However, as I 
suggested elsewhere (Van Osselaer 2017b), there might also be another way 
of looking at these initiatives. Rather than regarding them as a mere 
response to the feminizing discourse, the ‘masculinity’ of the members (and 
‘character’ of the pilgrimage) might also have functioned in a more binding 
way. Or, to phrase it differently, their gender is what men from different 
ranks of society shared and it could function—together with their faith—as 
a binding feature. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter does of course only provide a glimpse of how ideas on gender 
influenced and were influenced by Marian piety, but by focusing on the 
apparition sites of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, some 
important trends could be pointed out. We can see how Marian piety 
enabled the creation of new (public) gendered identities (e.g. the 
miraculées, visionaries), how gender differentiation and hierarchy 
influenced the Marian movements, and how ideas on gender were used by 
Catholics and their opponents in both mocking and laudatory accounts. If 
gender was our lens, then we might look at the apparition sites we studied 
as a petri dish in which some relations and reactions could be perceived. 
Obviously, other samples have already been collected and studied and, in 
the future, more will need to be collected and studied—they will further 
enrich our understanding. 
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CHAPTER 37 


MARY AND MIGRANT 
COMMUNITIES 


Pilgrimage and African Mary-craft in Europe 


CATRIEN NOTERMANS 


WHEN studying a group of African women in Paris making regular 
pilgrimages to European Marian sites, I was struck by the overpowering 
way these women built their lives as Marian devotees in the diaspora. The 
women appeared to be exceptionally well informed about the supply of 
European pilgrimages and developed such an intense programme of 
religious travel that their mobility became a kind of lifestyle that was vital 
in framing their new lives as migrant mothers (e.g. Notermans et al. 2013). 
Although raised as Catholics in their African homelands and very well 
acquainted with Mary and the related devotional rituals from childhood, 
they lacked any substantial experience in the field of Marian pilgrimage 
prior to their migration. It was only after their move to Europe that their 
religious behaviour began to change: the women intensified their religious 
activities, started to bond with Mary, and gradually trained themselves as 
experts in Marian pilgrimage. Central in their travelling was souvenir 
shopping: they collected souvenirs at the different shrines and turned these 
into powerful medicine, which they used as Mary's mediating objects in 
their migrant communities. Building authority in this way, they changed 
their position as marginalized migrant mothers into a powerful position as 
professional transnational healers. 


Although the meaning of Marian devotion for migrant communities has 
been amply documented (e.g. Orsi 1985; Tweed 1997; Skrbis 2007; Brown 
2011; Eade and Krotofil 2012; Notermans 2012; Liebelt 2014) and an 
increase in post-migration religiosity has been recognized worldwide, little 
attention is paid to the ways religious practices from pre- and post- 
migration locations merge in migrants’ religious lives. Little attention is 
also paid to exactly how migrant women devote their post-migration life to 
Mary, build a professional track as Marian specialists and, while doing so, 
become key figures in (transnational) migrant communities. Studies on 
migrants' Marian devotion tend to focus on the meaning of diasporic 
Marian shrines, the festivals celebrated there, and how the various rituals 
contribute to home- and community-building in the migrant country (e.g. 
Orsi 1985; Tweed 1997). Such studies tend to neglect alternative, less 
church-focused, multi-sited, and gendered religious practices like women's 
souvenir shopping. This chapter investigates the shared experience of a 
multi-ethnic group of Catholic African migrant women in Paris. It focuses 
on how women build ‘spiritual capital’ (Verter 2003) by developing their 
skills and knowledge in the field of Marian devotion along various 
pilgrimage routes; and how, in this process, pre- and post-migration 
religiosity converge in women's re-invented repertoire of ‘medicines’: the 
healing objects that transcend geographical borders and work on a 
transnational scale. These objects may be considered the expression of a 
fusion between various religious traditions. This fusion results in modern 
ways of Marian devotion, developed by African women during their 
pilgrimages, and ends up in a specific kind of empowerment characterized 
by a connection between the women's social status in Europe as well as in 
Africa and the power they ascribe to Mary. 

The chapter builds on longitudinal and multi-sited ethnographic 
fieldwork among Catholic African women on the topics of religion, gender, 
and kinship (1991—2006), and about Marian devotion and European 


pilgrimage in France and Italy (2009—15).! The fieldwork consisted of 
participant-observation in Paris, Lourdes, and San Damiano, combined with 
‘small talk’ (Driessen and Jansen 2010), informal conversations, and 
interviews. The focus was on women as they were the main actors at the 
pilgrimage sites and were directing their families in Paris. An extensive 
case study was made of the 56-year-old Congolese woman Emmanuelle by 
paying various visits to her Parisian home and accompanying her on her 


travelling in and out of Paris. Her reconstructed life-history will be a main 
part of this chapter to illustrate how women's pre-migration interpretations 
of Catholicism and witchcraft join post-migration Marian devotion in a 
skilful practice, which I would like to call *Mary-craft', by analogy with the 
African notion of ‘witchcraft’ (Ashforth 1998). 

In the first section, I will explain women's religious backgrounds to 
understand the form and content of their all-embracing Marian devotion in 
Paris. The following section will describe their living conditions in Paris to 
understand why women intensify their Marian devotion in post-migration 
life. Both sections provide the context for the case study of Emmanuelle in 
the third section and help us to understand the particular empowerment the 
migrant women get from their bonding with Mary. 


WITCHCRAFT AND MARY-CRAFT: 
CORRESPONDING PRACTICES 


Key to understanding the ways women develop their post-migration 
devotion are the religious traditions the migrants are familiar with and from 
which they draw their inspiration: witchcraft and African Christianity. 
These constitute the background from which meanings are constructed and 
practices creatively combined (e.g. Notermans 2002). Not only migrants but 
also religions have been on the move: European Christianity, including the 
devotion to Mother Mary, first travelled with missionaries to Africa; African 
Christians subsequently re-interpreted what was offered to them from their 
own religious traditions which, from a Western Christian moral perspective, 
were negatively labelled as ‘witchcraft’. In an ongoing process of 
adaptation and interpretation, African migrants now once again make sense 
of African Christianity in Europe, taking Mother Mary back from Africa 
and giving her new meanings by combining the practices related to 
European Marian devotion (e.g. pilgrimage and souvenir shopping) with 
African witchcraft and African Christianity. Healing is central in this 
process as it is here that Marian devotion and African religion find common 
ground: in both traditions, religion and healing are closely related. 

Several correspondences between pre- and post-migration practices may 
explain the form and content of women's ritual practices in Paris. 


The first one is that religion is not restricted to specific days (Sundays) 
or locations (churches) but continuously influences all areas of life. The 
migrants' intensified devotion can easily be misunderstood as hyperactivity 
or addiction, fed by loneliness in the French capital. The life-embracing 
character of their devotion, however, is also rooted in pre-migration 
religiosity in which the visible and the invisible parts of the universe are 
seen as intimately interlinked (Mbiti 1991: 29). The permanent interaction 
with the spiritual world and people's constant readiness to tap from the 
power of that world recurs in migrants' practices in Paris. Whenever they 
feel in need, they address Mary to improve their everyday life. 

Extracting power from the spiritual world via the intermediary work of 
religious specialists is another correspondence. ‘Certain human beings have 
the knowledge and the ability’, Mbiti (1991: 166) states, ‘to tap, control and 
use the invisible powers in the universe'. The assumption that certain 
people have the ability to mediate these powers also recurs in the religious 
practices of migrant women in Paris. As the extended case study will show, 
among the migrant women some come closer to Mary through an intense 
programme of practising and training and gain the position to mediate 
Mary's power and heal others. In both contexts, healing not only concerns 
the recovery of physical problems (when biomedicine fails to work), but 
also entails the provision of protection and good luck, as well as the 
recovery of social relationships (e.g. Notermans 2007; Brown 2011). In 
African religions, one's healing capacities, although partly inherited, often 
become manifest after a serious crisis in one's personal life (illness, being 
uprooted, migration) and a subsequent rescue or unexpected healing 
instigates the transition to mediation and professional medicine (cf. Brown 
2011). In both contexts, the person healed from such a crisis achieves a kind 
of empowerment by acquiring the means to heal other people in return. 

Related to the healing work of religious intermediaries is the notion of 
mediation as *work'. The migrant women regard their Marian devotion as 
‘work’, which reflects Ashforth's description of witchcraft. ‘Witchcraft’, 
Ashforth states (1998: 531), ‘is not a belief but some kind of work, indeed, 
a craft: a matter of combining knowledge, skill, technique (and technology), 
and effort to produce results in the world’. Although in African societies the 
power and knowledge of witchcraft and authority concerning Marian 
devotion is partly inherited or passed down through generations, the healers 
also actively build ‘spiritual capital’ (Verter 2003) to develop their 


knowledge into craftsmanship: they accumulate knowledge, skills, 
techniques as well as material and symbolic commodities. The migrant 
women speak about professional competence that requires tough training: 
knowing the ways to various Marian shrines, building and sustaining 
networks with priests, travel agents, and shopkeepers, learning the ritual 
programmes and prayers by heart, studying the various qualities of the 
objects sold at the shrines, and simultaneously maintaining their 
relationship straight with Mary. Thus, women's devotion becomes a life- 
embracing vocation. 

Another relevant correspondence is the central position that travelling 
and 'objects-with-power' (Leyten 2015) occupy in the work of religious 
specialists. In the same way as African healers travel to faraway forests in 
search of herbal medicine, migrant women travel to remote European 
pilgrimage sites to trace powerful souvenirs. In both cases the herbs or 
souvenirs are put to work as magic medicine. Among objects-with-power in 
African religions, the largest category is the one of protective objects. 
Objects such as amulets should be worn on the body to protect a person 
against evil, illness, death, but particularly black magic or witchcraft. A 
relevant characteristic of these objects is that they have ‘a double agency: 
they can be beneficial as well as harmful" (Leyten 2015: 35). The Marian 
souvenirs collected during pilgrimage are likewise applied to overcome 
illness and/or to defeat evil spirits or even kill a person accused of 
witchcraft. The women thus use the power of Mary for beneficial purposes, 
in line with Roman Catholic Mariology. But this very same power is also 
deployed—in sharp contrast to Roman Catholic doctrine—to destroy 
people. By using those objects as amulets for protection as well as for 
exterminating evil powers, the women primarily interpret the religious 
objects and their connections with the sacred from the perspective of 
African morality. 

This brings us to the final correspondence between pre- and post- 
migration practices: the domain of religious morals. Across Africa, people 
believe that the power emanating from one and the same spiritual source 
can be used, as Mbiti (1991: 166) states, ‘for harmful ends, and the people 
experience it as bad or evil magic. Or they may use it for ends which are 
helpful to society, and then it is considered good magic or “medicine” (see 
also Geschiere 1982: 114). Spiritual powers are neither evil nor good in 
themselves; the results they bring depend on how the intermediaries use 


them. European missionaries, however, considered religious power in terms 
of a dichotomy between good (related to the divine) and evil (related to the 
devil and witches) (Merz 2008: 206; see also Horton 1997). This deviates 
from African religions which, as Mbiti (1991) argues, lacked such strictly 
dualistic notions of good and evil. Ironically, in missionaries’ attempts to 
adjust Christianity to local customs (the constructive, positive power of 
Christianity was said to combat the negative, destructive power of 
witchcraft), they unintentionally integrated those elements they wanted to 
eliminate. Instead of witchcraft being replaced by Christianity, witchcraft 
became a major aspect of African Christianity (see also Meyer 1999; Merz 
2008). African Christians adopted the Christianity-versus-witchcraft 
opposition to distinguish benevolent from destructive divine powers. This 
duality now recurs in the Parisian context: the migrant women apply 
Christian Mary-craft to combat African witchcraft—in a witchcraft-way. 


AFRICAN MIGRANT WOMEN IN PARIS 


The migrant women I refer to in this chapter regularly travel to various 
Marian sites in Europe: Lourdes (southern France), Fatima (Portugal), and 
San Damiano (Italy) are the most important ones. But also Banneux, 
Beauraing (Belgium), Lisieux, and Montligeon (northern France) are 
frequently visited. The women have francophone West- and Central African 
homelands (Cameroon, Central African Republic, Congo-Brazzaville, 
Congo-Kinshasa, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Senegal) and migrated to France for 
reasons of marriage, education, or medical treatment. The group of women 
studied is quite homogeneous in terms of literacy, education, gender 
ideology, family values, transnational motherhood, and an explicit devotion 
to Mary which unites them in religious communities in Paris. Apart from 
pilgrimages across Europe in varied arrangements, they gather in diverse 
single- and multi-ethnic prayer groups. The women studied also share the 
(middle) class, independence, and French citizenship that enables them to 
do their cross-border travelling. 

The religious position the women occupy, and the sorrows that motivate 
their travelling, relate to their specific outlook on life. All the women 
missed their families in a special way: having one's family around was not a 


matter-of-course in the metropolis: long distances needed to be covered to 
meet them. They also failed to have children around: they had to leave their 
children behind in Africa or they struggled with infertility. Grown-up 
children often lived in independent households elsewhere in Paris or the 
diaspora. This contrasted sharply with their pre-migration life: in West and 
Central Africa kin are women's security and social resources and therefore a 
highly important aspect of identity: of feeling safe, strong, and respected. In 
African compounds houses are usually thronged with children, marking the 
social regard and authority of motherhood. And while in Africa child 
fosterage is a key strategy for women to avoid the social shame and 
loneliness caused by failing motherhood (Alber et al. 2013), there are 
limited. opportunities to pursue this strategy in Paris. This situation of 
endangered motherhood seemed to move the migrant women towards Mary 
as both support and role model. 

One of the first European pilgrimage routes that the women choose after 
migration is the one to Lourdes. The dream to go there has its roots in their 
African homelands where the veneration of Our Lady of Lourdes was 
introduced by European missionaries at the end of the nineteenth century. 
When in France, they learn about other Marian apparition sites such as Rue 
du Bac in Paris and San Damiano in Italy. Being all Marian sites, they share 
a religious repertoire of stories (of apparitions, miraculous healings), 
objects (holy water, candles), rituals (procession, Mass in church), and 
prayers (Ave Maria), although these simultaneously present a different 
image of Mary and offer specific rituals (e.g. touching the grotto and 
bathing in Lourdes, praying in the Rose Garden in San Damiano) and 
objects (water in Lourdes, medals in Paris, handkerchiefs in San Damiano). 
Both the similarities and differences between the sites help women to 
develop their religious capital: their knowledge and expertise on all aspects 
of Marian devotion. The differences between the sites, in particular, make 
sense to them as they construct something new and powerful from mixing 
the spiritual and material cultures encountered at the different sites. 

To illustrate my argument, I present the life-history of one particular 
woman, Emmanuelle, from Congo-Kinshasa. Her religious practices are 
emblematic for the wider group of African migrant women we studied, and 
the sites she visited were crucial gathering points for the migrant women 
who participated in the research. But as an advanced professional, she stood 
out among her fellow migrant-pilgrims, guiding others into the realm of 


Marian devotion, as she did for me while doing research in Paris and 
following her on religious routes. 


EMMANUELLE'S TRACK AS A MARIAN 
PROFESSIONAL 


During the interviews, Emmanuelle structured her story around two critical 
events: the life-threatening illness and miraculous healing of her daughter in 
1996, and her vision of Mary in San Damiano in 2009. The first critical 
event reveals how she experienced the life-saving power of Mary for the 
first time and how this stimulated her to explore the Parisian landscape of 
Marian devotion. The second critical event marks the start of her 
professional devotion to Mary, her European travelling, and her life- 
changing decision to work for Mary and to heal in her name. By developing 
her personal story around the themes of ‘miraculous healing’ and ‘Marian 
apparition', Emmanuelle demonstrates her profound knowledge of narrative 
traditions in the field of Marian devotion: miraculous healing and divine 
rescue are persistent themes, as they are in published testimonies (cf. Orsi 
1985: 193). 

Next to these thematic turning points that structure Emmanuelle's story, 
she recounts another critical event that I situate in between the two: the 
unexpected death of her father in Congo. Although she does not relate this 
event as one that changed her life, it helps us to understand her work with 
Mary's divine power. Emmanuelle's quotes were originally in French; in the 
following account, I translate them into English. 


From Congo to France 


Emmanuelle was born in 1959 in Kinshasa, the capital of the Democratic 
Republic Congo. She received a religious education— "with all sacraments 
complete" (baptism, first communion, confirmation, marriage)—and was 
sent to a school where Our Lady of Lourdes was omnipresent. There was no 
tradition of making pilgrimages because ‘there are no renowned 


apparitional sites in Congo and no infrastructure to travel’. After her 
graduation, she did a one-year secretarial training course and at the age of 
2] she got employment as a medical secretary at Kinshasa's airport. She 
married and a daughter was born when she was 24 years old. Thanks to the 
free airline tickets she received yearly from her employer, she spent several 
holidays in France and Belgium. As Emmanuelle suffered from secondary 
infertility she decided to go to France for medical checks and treatment in 
1990. That is why she left Congo with her husband and daughter with no 
intention to stay in France. After one year, however, war broke out in 
Congo, making it impossible to go back. 

Emmanuelle's first years as an illegal migrant in Paris were 
characterized by loneliness and insecurity. She fervently missed her family 
and worried about their safety during the war. Her dearest desire to bear 
more children became unfulfilled as four more pregnancies ended 
prematurely. In 1996, her precarious situation reached a climax when, on 
top of marital and reproductive trouble, her only daughter fell seriously ill 
and was on the verge of dying. This critical moment changed her life as it 
unexpectedly put her on Mary's track. 


The Miraculous Healing of her Only Daughter 


Emmanuelle recounts that her then twelve-year-old daughter suddenly 
began to suffer inexplicably high fevers. No medical test had revealed the 
cause of her illness and no medicine helped to reduce the fever. After 
having spent three months in intensive care, she was given up by the 
medical team and doomed to die in hospital. Frightened by her daughter's 
approaching death, Emmanuelle desperately wandered around in Paris and 
even considered committing suicide. While roaming in the Parisian 
underground, a beautiful young girl, a stranger, observed her, approached 
her and asked what was wrong. After having listened to her story, the girl 
took her to Mary's chapel in Rue du Bac. As Emmanuelle did not know the 
place at that time, the girl showed her around and told her to buy the 
miraculous medal. She explained how to apply it to her daughter's body, 
what prayer procedure had to be followed, and how important it was to 
have confidence. She then left Emmanuelle leaving no trace. According to 


Emmanuelle this mysterious woman was sent to her by Mary to help her out 
and to show her the way to Mary and initiate her in the healing strategies. 
And indeed, when Emmanuelle returned to the hospital and did as 
prescribed, the doctor in attendance admitted he had forgotten to do one 
particular test and subsequently discovered a kidney infection. The child 
was promptly operated and two days later she left the hospital. Her mother 
took her to Rue du Bac to thank Mary for this miraculous healing. 
Emmanuelle says: ‘We now realized we were among the people saved by 
Mary and I promised Mary to never leave her as she neither left me and my 
family.’ 

This was Emmanuelle’s first experience with the powerful miraculous 
medal and the famous Marian apparition site. She started visiting the chapel 
in Rue du Bac weekly. This is by far the most popular shrine in Paris, yearly 
attracting millions of pilgrims from all over the world. According to its 
foundation legend, the Virgin Mary appeared to the nun Catherine Labouré 
in 1830 in order to offer the world a miraculous medal. After being first 
distributed during a cholera epidemic in 1832, when it had supposedly 
miraculously cured and converted many, this medal became extremely 
popular and spread across the world (Reader 2014: 161). Ever since the 
miraculous healing of her daughter, Emmanuelle wears a large copy of this 
medal, for remembrance, thanksgiving, and protection. 

This part of Emmanuelle’s story reveals that she not only recounts her 
life-history in the Catholic tradition of narrating miraculous healings but 
also in the African tradition of narrating the initiation of healers. A central 
theme in these African healing narratives is that a particular person at a 
moment of extreme despair disappears by going underwater, or, in this 
Parisian case, underground. After some time of seclusion, an invisible, 
benevolent figure brings salvation by sending him/her back to the world, 
and directing him/her to the path of becoming a healer. In this narrative 
tradition, becoming a healer is a way of regaining agency and 
empowerment (Brown 2011: 224). 


Building Spiritual Capital and the Unexpected 
Death of her Father 


Within her Christian belief Emmanuelle now found a point of orientation, 
both spiritually (Mary), spatially (the chapel and other pilgrimage sites), 
and materially (the souvenirs). She discovered she could use the power of 
Mary to get a grip on her situation and even to heal and act as a mediator. 
Emmanuelle bought more of the miraculous medals to send these back 
home as travelling medicine. Now that she knew she could save her family 
in Paris from illness and death, she started to use the medals in her cross- 
border care: sending them to relatives in the home country, believing they 
would travel with Mary's protection over large distances, replacing her 
own, yet impossible, travel to Africa. 

Being a serial visitor to the Marian chapel in Rue du Bac, Emmanuelle 
now began to build spiritual capital: she learned about the history of the 
shrine, the apparition of the Virgin, and the life of the visionary; she got to 
know the different qualities of the medals and the rituals to be executed to 
charge them with Mary's power. She invested lots of time, crossing the 
Parisian metropole to reach the shrine, to select and buy the medals, to sit 
next to the main statue, to write accompanying letters to the Virgin to be 
deposited in a special mailbox, and to get the souvenirs blessed by the nuns 
or priests running the shrine. With all these steps taken, she assured the 
medals to turn from motionless commodities into ‘objects-with-power’ 
(Leyten 2015): animated shields for protection, charged with Mary’s power. 

When sending a medal to her ten-year-old nephew who had declining 
school results because of vision problems, and another one to her cousin 
who was in military service to protect him and his family during the war, 
she achieved immediate success: her nephew was rapidly healed and no 
harm came to her cousin. Now having confidence in the capacities of 
Mary’s travelling power, she sent a medal to her father who fell badly ill in 
2002. While she expected the medal to help him, the medal killed him 
instead. According to Emmanuelle the medal apparently was too powerful 
for him. When it was put under his pillow, he dreamt there was a Lady 
showing him that he was going to burn. Emmanuelle explained that ‘the 
rays of light coming from Mary’s hands are blessings for us but fire for 
those who do wrong’. Her father admitted he did wrong to people by 
blocking their luck. He first promised to stop doing evil but when he 
resumed his bad behaviour, he promptly died. Although the sending of the 
medal had an unexpected outcome, it confirmed the power and justice of 
Mary’s actions even when killing her own father. It also confirmed the 


power of Emmanuelle's cross-border interventions and empowered her as a 
lonesome mother who could not cross borders but still felt the duty to 
protect her relatives from evil forces. 


Seeing the Madonna in the Morning Sun 


By visiting the Rue du Bac chapel regularly and attending the Sunday 
meetings of different prayer groups in Paris, Emmanuelle learned about the 
European network of Marian sites and discovered the possibility of 
travelling to other shrines. One of these shrines was the Marian apparitional 
shrine in San Damiano in northern Italy, which soon became her favourite 
destination. In 2009, she met a woman from Central African Republic who 
told her about the shrine and took her there as a guide. During this first 
pilgrimage, an exceptional experience gave her devotion an extra boost. 
Emmanuelle recounts: 


I saw the Madonna in the morning sun! I'd asked Mary to give me a sign to prove that she 
was present there. And there she was, with the crown and the rays coming from her hands. I 
clearly saw her in the sun, the sunlight didn't even hurt my eyes. I started singing in my 
language Lingala and said: Thank you mamma, thank you mamma! Then, the sun started to 
swing. Mary was dancing on my song and I was so happy that I wanted to run to hold her. 


Now that the Madonna had given her a sign, Emmanuelle felt she had to do 
something in return. She started to do volunteer work (receiving pilgrims 
and cleaning rooms) at the San Damiano pilgrimage site, two weeks a year, 
and intensified her religious life in Paris to pay honour to Mary. Her 
socialization into the habitus of pilgrimage culture started here. 

Having that close relationship with Mary, she felt encouraged to 
articulate her goals and to ask Mary for all she needed as a vulnerable 
migrant in Paris. Mary promptly answered all her prayers: a visit back 
home, French citizenship, a visa for her younger sister's son to stay with 
her, and her own apartment. ‘Mary’, Emmanuelle says, ‘unblocked 
everything that had been blocked.' Having the right travel documents now, 
she started to be a serial pilgrim on various routes across Europe, in 
particular the one to San Damiano. With her expanded travel and eagerness 
to learn about the related histories, prayers, liturgy, ritual programmes, 
objects, and souvenir markets, Emmanuelle developed her skills and 


knowledge as a Marian expert in order to do for others what Mary had done 
for her: unblocking people's luck, protecting and healing them. 


Emmanuelle's Mary-craft 


A first important feature of Emmanuelle's Mary-craft is her knowledge of 
all site-specific aspects of the Marian shrines she visits: the history of the 
shrine with all events remembered in chronological order, the apparitions 
that have happened there, the visionary's life, the shrine's topography, 
familiarity with rituals and doctrine, the objects sold at the shrine and the 
rituals done there, and, finally, what specific graces could be received at 
what moments, at what place, and through what rituals. Her training was 
directed to mastering prayers and formulas of blessing in different 
languages, and learning how to combine prayers, souvenirs, and ritual 
actions for healing purposes. 

To convince me of the hardships of such an intense training in San 
Damiano, she told me: 


You have to be instructed and skilled to endure the prayer sessions that last 1⁄2 hours, three 
times a day. It demands high concentration. In the beginning, it was hard to finish the ritual 
programme, including prayer rounds, Masses, and processions. The Latin language, in 
particular, was hard to understand. I had to learn a complete new language, the language 
meant for praying, the language that connects us with heaven. I also had to train myself in 
doing all rituals at the right moment. Time is important, all rituals start right on time. You 
have to concentrate and plan your day efficiently to get everything done. 


By emphasizing her lack of skills and disorientation at the start of her 
career, she tells me how much knowledge she has gained meanwhile. Now 
that she has great expertise in this field, she devotes her religious work to 
others. Dealing with Mary's power also demands dealing with shopkeepers, 
another field with which she has made herself familiar and competent. 

Emmanuelle is well informed about price fluctuations and always able to 
negotiate a deal. Shopping is part of the work to be done at the site. During 
her pilgrimage in 2012, Emmanuelle bought about 300 rosaries and 500 
white handkerchiefs to be shipped back home. She also bought lots of 
prayer leaflets to be sent and distributed together with the rosaries and the 
handkerchiefs. 


The power in the souvenirs is not automatically there, the items have to 
be imbued with Mary's power. Emmanuelle has built the know-how to do 
this over the years and across different Marian sites, as each site has a 
particular charging ritual to offer. These charging rituals animate the objects 
with Mary's power and turn the commodities into powerful protective 
items. Officially this work is reserved to priests. Although Emmanuelle 
always asks the priests to bless her merchandise, she also takes part in this. 
The ‘imbuing-with-power’ work is, in addition to praying and shopping, 
part of Emmanuelle's religious work during her travels: getting the priestly 
blessing, giving the objects a rest next to the Blessed Sacrament in the 
church, putting them at the feet of Mary's statue in the chapel, rubbing them 
against the grotto in Lourdes, putting them in the sunlight in San Damiano, 
or articulating special (Latin) prayers over them. These are all ritual 
animations of the souvenirs, calling Mary into the mass-produced, not-yet- 
enchanted objects. 

The enchanted souvenirs have become ‘medicine’: ready to heal people 
from illness caused by invisible powers and to screen them from these 
powers. Now having the post-migration expertise in Marian devotion, 
Emmanuelle creatively uses her African religiosity and knowledge of 
African healing strategies to get something new and powerful from both 
traditions. The new dimension she adds is the combination she makes of 
different souvenirs/medicines in order to reach an optimal effect. To 
illustrate how European Marian devotion and African witchcraft merge in 
Emmanuelle's interpretation of the objects, I will discuss the Marian 
souvenirs as medicine in the following section. 


The Medicine 


Let us first return to the power of the Parisian miraculous medal. 
Emmanuelle describes the medal's protection and healing power as chasing 
or destroying the devil and releasing someone's luck. They unblock what 
has been blocked with magical power. By sending a medal to her relatives 
back home, she helps them to shield evil spirits and overcome illness and 
misfortune. When the medals work promptly, Emmanuelle understands that 
the problem is caused by black magic, done by someone who wanted to 


hurt them and bring bad luck. ‘Medals not working immediately’, 
Emmanuelle explained, ‘show that it is a normal malady to be cured by 
doctors in hospital. When the malady is a result of magic, Mary will waste 
no time and heal instantly’. Consistent with African notions of religious 
power Emmanuelle uses spiritual power for both healing and killing: to 
remove obstacles the medal may even kill the people who cause these 
obstacles, as was the case with her father. Emmanuelle thus adopts the 
(missionary) idea of Mary combatting witchcraft while also attributing 
killing forces to her and employing her power to combat evil forces. She 
uses different Marian objects to achieve various goals, for example to 
protect people from the devil or to exorcise. 

The combining of souvenir-medicine taken from and charged at different 
pilgrimage sites makes Emmanuelle’s healing work particularly strong. 
Each souvenir is taken as complementary to another one. According to the 
problem or illness she is faced with, Emmanuelle prescribes a specific 
combination of medal, scapular, rosary, handkerchief, holy water, or prayer 
leaflet, together with precise instructions for their use. In the same way as 
medical doctors prescribe different medicines to be taken differently, 
Emmanuelle prescribes for each particular illness a specific combination of 
souvenirs-medicines to be applied differently. To relatives back home, she 
also sends small amounts of holy water, to be mixed with their drinking, 
cooking, and washing water or to be sprinkled over their house for 
protection. They may also use it as medicine for any ailment by drinking it 
or applying it to the skin. 

Emmanuelle’s use of enchanted souvenirs as religious medicine 
resembles the way African healers (negatively labelled as ‘witch doctors’) 
use medicinal plants, leaves, herbs, and tree bark in their treatments. As a 
good Christian, however, she openly denies any association with African 
healing and witchcraft practices. Although in her verbal accounts she 
emphatically contrasts the Marian souvenirs with the medicinal plants 
African healers work with, her ritual actions and healing practices 
correspond: being initiated in secret knowledge, receiving a training in 
seclusion, travelling to faraway places to pick the different medicines, 
combining different medicines in treatments, taking medicated baths, 
articulating spells/prayers, and wearing protective amulets on the body. 

Interestingly, both Emmanuelle’s healing practices and the 
corresponding African religious practices do not differ so much from 


protective practices in the lived religion of European Marian devotees. 
European Catholics also used to wear the miraculous medal and the 
scapular for protection and to ward off the devil. In a Dutch journal 
Stemmen uit Lourdes (‘Voices from Lourdes’), published in 1927, a woman 
describes how she was attacked and possessed by several devils the day 
‘she forgot to wear her scapular, so big that it covered nearly the whole 
body’ and was saved when she put it on (Rothoff 1927: 118-19). Orsi, 
studying Italian migrants in New York, also mentions the scapulars that 
devotees take from the shrine ‘to guard the body and protect the soul’, for 
cure, consolation, and comfort (1985: 173, 202). Plenty of other examples 
indicate the same use of Marian ‘amulets’ in European popular traditions. 
Creating a dichotomy between ‘modern’ European Marian devotion and 
‘traditional’ African witchcraft, although often publicly articulated by both 
Church officials and African migrants like Emmanuelle, does not do justice 
to people’s lived religion. Different religious traditions (Marian devotion, 
European pilgrimage, African witchcraft) intersect in the domain of healing; 
it is at this junction that Emmanuelle develops her Mary-craft. 


Empowerment 


Significant in Emmanuelle’s account is that she not only attributes higher 
powers to Mary vis-a-vis evil spirits, but that she also gives herself a higher 
position vis-a-vis other people lacking the knowledge and methods for 
evoking those powers. People respect her, she says, “because she is so close 
to Mary and Jesus’. Emmanuelle finds herself in the position of a powerful 
intermediary, buying and distributing Mary’s souvenirs, imbuing them with 
divine power and producing all kinds of healings. The work also imbues her 
with Mary’s power: it empowers her to act on behalf of Mary. Herewith she 
upgrades her position in her Parisian network of co-pilgrims and in her 
transnational social field of relatives and friends. As a skilled Marian 
expert, she is now the one paving the way for newcomers 
(novices/initiates), taking them along the pilgrimage routes to the various 
shrines, showing them around and guiding them through all relevant rituals. 
Being close to Mary, she knows how to approach her, how to please her, 
and how to get the things done by her. She also feels empowered as a 


marginalized migrant mother, who initially could not help her family across 
borders and struggled with loneliness and emptiness. She now protects her 
relatives across continents while her religious network in Paris replaces in 
many ways the relatives she misses back home: for socializing, practical 
and emotional support, and religious orientation (see Notermans et al. 
2016). 


Emmanuelle among her Fellow Pilgrims 


Although Emmanuelle's story is a very personal one, her problems in post- 
migration life—loneliness, threatened motherhood, dispersed family— 
resemble those of the other women I studied. They all intensified their 
religion and trained themselves as Marian experts along the European 
pilgrimage routes to solve their problems and/or become a healer. But there 
is more than just a shared experience; they also stay in close contact with 
each other. 

Building a professional track as a Marian devotee is a learning process 
the women go through not only individually but also collectively. They feed 
each other's religious capital by exchanging their techniques and souvenirs, 
and, to a certain extent, their secret knowledge of powerful medicine. Some 
pilgrimages are jointly undertaken, others separately; in the latter case the 
relevant information is shared during the meetings in the various Parisian 
prayer groups or when visiting each other at home. By giving guidance, 
input, and inspiration, the women encourage each other's travelling and 
simultaneously respect each other's status and empowerment. Although the 
specific capacities of the women are fully appreciated in their communities 
of origin, in Europe their craftsmanship is scarcely recognized beyond their 
own group of Marian devotees. They therefore mutually depend on each 
other for respect and recognition. 

Women's cooperation in Marian pilgrimage enables them to build new 
networks of solidarity that transcend pre-migration ethnic and kinship 
networks. Through investing in a reciprocal relationship with Mary and 
other Catholic West African migrant women in Paris, women acquire not 
only spiritual capital but social capital as well. The empowerment women 
gain through bonding with Mary thus not only emanates from the self- 


confidence and capacity to influence their living circumstances as migrants 
in the metropolis, but also from the communitas (Turner and Turner 1978) it 
creates between the women who support and inspire each other in their 
travelling and devotion. In a joint enterprise they create a migrant 
community of spiritual sisters or co-travellers who support each other, 
replace the missing family back home, and provide a feeling of home and 
belonging in the new migratory environment (see Notermans et al. 2016). 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter revealed how migrant women with an African Catholic 
background and living in Paris appropriate the routes, rituals, and material 
culture of Marian devotion in present-day Europe. Rather than focusing 
only on issues of belonging and community-building, I tried to understand 
the form, content, and meaning of women's increased post-migration 
religiosity. Women's newly created and intensified piety emerged from pre- 
migration religious traditions in which Marian devotion was present but not 
dominating. By indicating that African witchcraft and the Marian devotion 
of the migrant women in Europe are corresponding and complementing 
practices, I argued that migrant women in Paris develop their Marian 
devotion into a craftsmanship to combat African witchcraft—in a 
witchcraft-way. The migrant women integrate present-day pilgrimage 
routines into pre-existing worldviews and healing strategies and put them to 
work in a transnational context of dispersed families and a Parisian context 
of lonely women seeking a community where they can feel safe and 
respected. 

Central in the different domains of bonding—with Mary, the family back 
home, and the Catholic multi-ethnic migrant community in Paris—are the 
small Marian souvenirs used as protective amulets and healing medicine. 
Women travel across a wide network of European Marian sites to buy these 
items, charge them with Mary's power, and subsequently offer them to 
those who are in need of help. By working as Mary's intermediaries with 
powerful objects, the women also empower themselves, as marginalized 
migrants in Paris and vis-à-vis their family in Africa. Like an African healer 
‘who has learned to utilize witchcraft positively and derives prestige from 


it' (Geschiere 1982: 112), the migrant women build their reputation in the 
religious world of witchcraft which gives them authority. 

The pilgrimage souvenirs and their healing capacities have been 
neglected in previous studies on migrant communities and cross-border 
care, although some studies considered amulets sent from the homeland to 
the migrants suffering from loneliness and disruption (e.g. Grønseth 2012). 
Grenseth (2012: 130) argues that the moving amulets give the migrants a 
feeling of belonging and well-being. By touching, smelling, eating, and 
drinking the religious materials, feelings of being safe and at home would 
be generated across time and space. The present study adds to this that the 
European pilgrimage souvenirs are also reinterpreted as medicine and sent 
by the migrants to relatives in Africa for protection and healing, at the same 
time binding people within transnational and Parisian communities and 
empowering the actors themselves. In this way, European pilgrimage and 
African Mary-craft are closely connected. And African witchcraft— 
migrants' pre-migration religious capital—is again confirmed in modern 
European Christianity. 
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CHAPTER 38 


MARY IN A MOBILE 


WORLD 
The Anthropology of a Moving Symbol 


SIMON COLEMAN 


THE MANY VOICES OF MARY 


THE famous anthropologist of African ritual and Catholic pilgrimage, Victor 
Turner, defined a symbol as ‘a blaze or landmark, something that connects 
the unknown with the known' (1967: 48). He thought that symbols were 
like markers on a trail, guiding people during rituals towards a realization of 
the central values of their religion and society. Following the trail would 
take one far beyond an intellectual grasp of such values, leading to 
moments of emotional intensity and physical engagement. Furthermore, 
what Turner called *dominant' symbols not only evoked sacred associations 
across different domains of society, but were also ‘multivocal’—‘multi- 
voiced'—encompassing disparate meanings within the same physical form. 
The multi-vocality of the symbol helped it to remain relevant across 
numerous contexts, since different connotations could be emphasized 
according to occasion and need. But the co-existence of multiple 
associations within the same symbol might also produce a potent ritual 
alchemy: abstract ideas being enlivened by sensory impressions, cognition 
by desire, public morality by personalized experience. Thus an evocative 
ritual, replete with rich symbolism, is likely to display what David Kertzer 


(1998), in one of the chapter titles of his book Ritual, Politics, and Power, 
has called ‘the virtues of ambiguity’. Ambiguity—and even paradox— 
permit openness of interpretation; but also enable the symbol to be flexible 
enough to attract new meanings across cultural realms. 

As Turner realized, *Mary'—divinely blessed but also fully human, pure 
Virgin, and wise Mother of God—constitutes an especially powerful, multi- 
vocal figure within Catholic and Orthodox (and even on occasion Muslim) 
expressions of faith. The juxtaposition of sexual innocence and 'God- 
bearing' within the same figure points simultaneously to a denial and an 
affirmation of human embodiment; the stress laid on Mary's gender 
emphasizes female qualities even as, in much official Christian ritual, it 
may subordinate them to male hierarchy; and, of course, while Mary is 
often represented as Our Lady of Sorrows, she is also capable of jealousy 
when crossed or ignored, and may even inspire troops to battle, as when 
Catholics in medieval Europe fought under her banner against the Moors 
during the Spanish reconquista of the Iberian Peninsula (Jansen and Kühl 
2008: 296). 

Mary's symbolic encompassments have often combined religious 
imagery with political strategy: Tepeyac, the site of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
in Mexico City, had been a pilgrimage centre in pre-Columbian times, and 
the site came to embody a supersession of divine hierarchies, shifting from 
the pagan to the Christian (Turner and Turner 1978: 65). The social and 
cultural power of Marian imagery is often immanent, largely unrecognized, 
yet still suggestively present: Willy Jansen (2012: 3) points out that the flag 
of the European Union, consisting of a circle of twelve gold stars on a light 
blue background, recalls not only a colour associated with Mary, but also 
the same number of stars associated with a woman ‘clothed with the sun’ in 
Revelations 12:1; and indeed the designer of the flag, Arséne Heitz, stated 
that he had been inspired by an image of Mary in planning the project. 

This chapter takes a social scientific approach to tracing Mary's 
manifestations as a powerful Catholic symbol in the modern and 
postmodern world. Other contributors to this volume explore her liturgical, 
iconographic, and theological resonances throughout history, ranging from 
her role as Theotokos (*God-bearer', a Greek term often used in Eastern 
Christianity) to the miraculous end of her human life at the time of the 
Dormition and Assumption; or moving between describing the everyday, 
habitual piety of the Rosary on the one hand, and accounting for the violent 


ruptures of the European Reformation on the other. For my purposes, the 
most relevant passage of Catholic history begins in the nineteenth century 
(see especially Herringer, (IV.31) this volume), a period characterized by a 
Marian revival in Europe and beyond, reinforced by Pope Pius IX's 
promulgation of the decree of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, but also by the diffusion of more spontaneous apparitions of 
Mary across the Catholic world. Both of these expressions of Marian 
influence and imagery, the official and the unofficial, might be interpreted 
as reactions to ecclesiastical, ideological, and political concerns of the time. 
Chris Maunder notes (2016: 3) that: ‘Marian apparitions have been vital 
supports in the Catholic Church's response to its perceived enemies of the 
last two centuries: republicanism, communism, moral liberalism, and 
religious indifference.' In a similar vein, the historian Robert Orsi (2009: 
216) sees Marian apparitions as enabling her 'presence' to disrupt the 
rationalist assumptions and spiritually empty or ‘absent’ spaces of secular 
modern societies, while: ‘Marian devotions (paradoxically) also worked to 
deepen emergent modern national loyalties by establishing experiential 
bonds between the local and the national’ (Orsi 2009: 217). 

Both Maunder and Orsi highlight some of the contemporary saliences of 
Marian imagery. Such imagery may serve to unite the faithful and connect 
them with forms of national civic belonging (the Virgin of Guadalupe is, for 
instance, ‘a Mexican national symbol’, Wolf 1958); but it may sometimes 
act as a tool of ideological and spatial opposition—against secular 
viewpoints, ranging from Communism to the natural sciences, but also in 
competition with other religious orientations such as Protestantism or Islam. 
At the same time, even as Marian imagery may be deployed by Church 
authorities to bolster their authority, the very mobility and unpredictability 
of Marian apparitional and pilgrimage culture constantly threatens to break 
away from ecclesiastical control (compare also Christian 1987). The 
shifting, emergent presence of Mary in the guise of an apparition, an agent 
of the miraculous, or an inspirational support for women oppressed by 
husbands or priests, challenges jurisdictions of adult male authority. 
Maunder notes (2016: 1) that around half of all documented twentieth- 
century European Marian visionaries were children or adolescents, and 
some 70 per cent were female: this trend implies that experiencing such 
vision, and gaining proximity to such a presence, were especially salient to 
those denied an official voice within the Church and society. It is worth 


emphasizing, therefore, the powerfully 'indexical' quality of Marian 
visitation: in other words, her ability not only to bypass the official spaces 
and times of the Church, but also to be highly sensitive to the activities, 
aspirations, and even languages of the less privileged. 

The slipperiness of Marian presence has only been increased by further 
developments around many parts of the world since the nineteenth century. 
In industrial and post-industrial economies, many populations have 
(perforce) become increasingly mobile, not merely in search of leisure, but 
also out of need for physical security and employment. If the nineteenth 
century inaugurated a new Marian age, the twentieth saw the galloping 
development of an ‘age of migration’, prompting Catholic populations to 
move from rural and southern to urban and northern parts of Europe (e.g. 
Boissevain 1992), as well as members of African and Latin American 
societies originally missionized by European Christians to seek new lives in 
European and North American cities. As we shall see, Mary has travelled 
with such populations, easing their passages and subsequent processes of 
settlement in new territories. 

While migration—and increasingly, refugeehood—are significant 
dimensions of living in many parts of the world, the late twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries have also inaugurated an ‘age of mediation’, given the 
impact of virtual communications on all areas of life, including religion. In 
The Internet and the Madonna (2005), Paolo Apolito follows the explosion 
of messages from the Virgin Mary not only in ‘real’ but also in virtual space 
via the reports of ‘visionaries’ connected to online networks. This 
democratization and diffusion of Marian imagery has often had unexpected 
consequences. At least in its early days, the electronic mediation of Mary 
tended to favour countries with more extensive networking facilities, so 
that, as Apolito dryly remarked, the Virgin increasingly seemed to speak 
‘with an American accent’ (Apolito 2005: ix). A further development has 
posed questions concerning the relationship between religious authority and 
the loss of what the philosopher and social critic Walter Benjamin (1968; 
originally 1935) called the ‘aura’ of the image—the special quality it 
possessed, derived from its uniqueness and location in a hallowed place, 
such as a church. Given that images placed on the Internet become 
seemingly placeless and subject to multiplicity of reproduction, the radical 
diffusion of Mary’s virtual presence leads to a diminution of its emotive and 


spiritual effect. Receiving *urgent' messages from the Virgin via numerous 
visionaries becomes commonplace, even routine. 

What happens, then, to the power of Mary as multi-vocal symbol in an 
age where Marianism combines so markedly with other forms of 
movement, ranging from tourism to migration to electronic mediation? In 
the following, I begin by exploring some of the ways in which Marian 
symbolism relates to mobility in the contemporary period. We see not only 
that mobility takes on many different forms, but also that varieties of 
movement interact in complex ways with the numerous dimensions of Mary 
as symbol: her powers of mediation (in the sense of bridging worlds and 
crossing borders); her gendered interventions in social and religious life; 
her ability both to reinforce Church hierarchy and challenge it; her capacity 
to be located in fixed places but also in experiences of travel. I shall explore 
these broad themes through focusing on ethnographic case studies that 
reveal different modulations of mobility, and my argument is that each one, 
in different ways, indicates how Marian symbolism not only uses 
movement as a medium, but also itself mediates between different kinds of 
mobility. Then, in the final part of the chapter, I briefly take a longer view, 
coming back to the role that such Marian symbolism plays in the wider 
'ecology' of contemporary global Roman Catholicism. I ask what the 
examination of a mobile Mary tells us about how contemporary 
Catholicism is adapting to the challenges of reproducing itself in the 
twenty-first century. 


MARIAN MOBILITIES 


Mary has always moved—appearing in visions at different places and 
points in history; becoming associated with images in multiple churches 
and shrines, and so on. What I am concerned with here, however, 1s how 
she becomes salient to modern understandings of religion, space, place, 
landscape, movement, and identity, including blurred intersections between 
ethnic or national and religious forms of affiliation. In the following, I 
divide my exploration into three interrelated ‘modalities’ of movement: (1) 
shifting forms of interpretation; (11) the crossing of borders and boundaries; 
(111) mitigating the effects of unwanted mobility. 


Shifting Interpretations 


I have been studying the English pilgrimage site of Walsingham since the 
1990s, fascinated by a rural pilgrimage complex with medieval roots but 
contemporary significance. From the early part of the twentieth century the 
site has boasted two shrines: one Roman Catholic, and one Anglo-Catholic 
(e.g. Coleman 2000, 2014), and a small Eastern Orthodox chapel as well as 
an Eastern Orthodox Church have also now been established. Walsingham's 
emergence is bound up with a narrative about two women: Richeldis, an 
aristocratic and wealthy woman, is said to have had visionary experiences 
of the Virgin Mary in the eleventh century, and to have obeyed Mary's 
behest to build a replica of Jesus's childhood house in the Norfolk 
countryside. Whatever the exact historical details of this construction, the 
Walsingham shrine, complete with a statue of Virgin and Child, became one 
of the major English pilgrimage centres of the medieval period. Although it 
was largely razed to the ground during the Reformation, it has experienced 
a revival over the past century, and is a popular destination for both parish 
pilgrims and more occasional visitors, including tourists. 

Part of my research with administrators of the shrines, pilgrims, and 
other visitors has revolved around discussing the significance of Mary in 
their experiences of the site. Interestingly, both Roman and Anglo-Catholic 
clergy are keen to emphasize the limits as well as the joys of Marian 
devotion. Thus one devout woman, an older, Irish Catholic, told me: 


You see people have the wrong idea about Mariology they call it, that we adore Our Mary. 
We never adore Our Mary, never. There is no adoration. Adoration is reserved for God. 
What we do is we pray to her to ask for us because she is nearer to God than we are. ‘Mary 
please ask God’ because a mother can get more from her son than you can if you have no 
relationship. So we ask her. That is where the big devotion comes in because God can refuse 
Mary nothing. 


Although they were made in August of 1995, these remarks might have 
appeared in an interview at any point in the past century or indeed further 
back. They point to a consistent concern within Catholic circles about 
Mary's role in the divine order; but they also indicate that in her dimension 
as ‘mother’ she is an ideal mediator between humans and God. The same 
interview revealed another, less obvious form of mediation, however, and 
one that is increasingly important in the Catholic (and broader Christian) 


environment in the UK, where participation in parish life is often weaker 
than in previous eras. My interviewee talks of taking her very young grand- 
daughter to the Catholic shrine at Walsingham, and describes what happens 
when they approach a statue of the Virgin, and the girl put her hands 
together, like Mary: 


But she doesn't know why she is doing it. She is doing it because the statue is doing it, so I say 
to her ‘Holy Mary’. Start with a child. ‘Holy Mary.’ 

‘Holy Mary.’ 

‘Very good. God's mother.’ 

*God's Mother.’ 

“Would you like to kiss Holy Mary’s statue?’ 

“Yes.” 

Now it is within her little reach you see. So already you have formed a child. 


Here, Mary—in material form—acts not only as mother, but also as catalyst 
for mimesis (as the child copies the bodily attitude of Mary and the words 
of her grandmother); and indeed of developing a sense of closeness, as the 
young girl kisses a figure who is literally and metaphorically ‘within her 
little reach’. We see how the sense of intimacy people may develop with 
Mary certainly transcends abstract theological ideas: it is worked on, 
mediated through theological but also social, spatial, and embodied 
relations, just as it helps to ‘form’ the next generations of Catholics (cf. Orsi 
2005). 

The interview with the woman concerning Walsingham revealed some 
of the elements of a conventional if popular Roman Catholic piety, as 
expressed or constituted through pilgrimage to the village. Marian devotion 
does tend to create sharper theological dilemmas for Anglicans (Anglo- 
Catholics) at the shrine, who are highly concerned not to appear 'idolatrous' 
in their attachment to her. Yet, in the context of Anglo-Catholic practice, the 
figure of Mary is also key as a further kind of mediator—between different 
forms of Christianity. Thus one member of the Anglican administration 
working at Walsingham remarked to me, in another interview from the mid- 
1990s, that: 


Well, what I outlined earlier about being the Shrine of the Incarnation, about witnessing to 
Mary’s vocation within the church, pointing the way to Christ, and also I mean the shared 
witness of the ecumenical ideal. 


His statement expresses in highly succinct fashion a variety of Marian 
resonances: incarnation, to be sure, but also—dismissing hints of idolatry— 
a deflection away from Mary toward her divine son; and, furthermore, her 
use as a common symbol to create theological articulations with, in this 
case, Roman Catholic and Orthodox believers. The sense of a shared sacred 
space and symbology (see also Bowman 2012) is made much more evident 
at a pilgrimage site such as Walsingham, not only because of the co- 
presence of different shrines, but also because so many pilgrims of different 
theological persuasions converge on a small village. 

One of my favourite descriptions of Mary, however, comes from another 
Anglican priest, who responded in the following way when I asked him 
how he represented Mary to the pilgrims he brought to the shrine: 


I'm quite keen on reviving some of the medieval pictures of Mary, not as a beautiful young 
woman ... [but as] a sort of Yorkshire woman in curlers and a plastic handbag [coming] 
from her back kitchen into the presence of her son. /laughs] That kind of thing I think is 
quite important. I mean that's what I mean by the translation ... rather than getting hung up 
on a miracle of the Virgin Birth, which I think isn't very important. 


This description hardly expresses orthodox theology, but it indicates the 
flexibility of Marian symbolism, as the priest—acting as a kind of mediator 
or translator for his flock—brings out an intensely domestic, intimate image 
of Mary, making her seem deeply familiar to his fellow pilgrims. At times, 
the flexibility of Marian imagery at Walsingham seems to go one step 
further, since during a few of my interviews it has become evident that my 
interlocutor has confused or combined elements of Richeldis and Mary, the 
local Norfolk woman and the universal Mother of God, as if both could be 
combined into an ideal female mediator and representative of the shrine. 

Overall, these interviews provide a flavour of Mary as ‘multi-vocal’ 
symbol at an English pilgrimage site at the end of the twentieth and the 
beginning of the twenty-first century. Mary's resonances emerge not only 
through the varied interpretations that she permits, but also in her 
combination of abstract ideals such as ecumenism with much more 
embodied, grounded features—the kind that permit her to appear in a 
priest's imagination with curlers in her hair, or bring her close enough to be 
kissed by a young girl. The flexibility of these elements of interpretation 
give Mary a continuing salience in the context of a partly religious, partly 
touristic, plural, even fragmented religious environment. 


Border Crossings 


We have already met the Virgin of Guadalupe in this chapter—as the 
preeminent symbol of Mexicanness highlighted by Eric Wolf in the 1950s, 
and as a bridge between Christian and pre-Christian worlds, Spanish 
Catholicism and Aztec culture. This shrine is also notable for receiving 
more visitors than any other Catholic sanctuary in the world—some 20 
million people in 2006 (Ruiz-Navarro 2010: 243). But while the Virgin of 
Guadalupe's history contains traces of a pre-colonial and colonial past 
alongside a more contemporary expression of faith in the modern nation, it 
has taken on further resonances in an age of migration and hyper-mediation. 
Patricia Ruiz-Navarro notes how it has become a medium for conveying an 
empowering, transnational identity for Mexicans based abroad (Ruiz- 
Navarro 2010: 238), often as an object of intense devotion for those based 
in the United States, whether or not such migrants perceive themselves as 
bound to the official teachings of the Church. Such symbolism becomes 
notably 'activated' through a celebration documented by Ruiz-Navarro that 
is precisely constituted by, and reflects upon, different meanings of 
mobility: the ‘Antorcha Guadalupana' (Guadalupano Torch-run) is a relay- 
run that conveys a torch from the shrine in Mexico City to St Patrick's 
Cathedral in New York, and is linked to a march/procession intended to 
promote social justice for immigrants, many of whom do not have legal 
status in the United States. The torch is perceived as a symbol of the 
Virgin's light and protection—perhaps a literal embodiment of Victor 
Turner's vision of the symbol as ‘blazing’ a ritual trail. At the time of 
writing (2017), the event is celebrating its twentieth anniversary, and while 
it did not begin as a transnational activity, 2002 saw the first run across the 
national border, replaying not only a sense of connection between the two 
countries but also enacting a crossing that under other circumstances 
contains both physical and legal risks for many migrants. Indeed, one of the 
coordinators of the event is the Asociación Tepeyac, a community-based 
organization located in New York that offers legal and human rights advice 
to undocumented immigrants. 

While the run is clearly grounded in Mexican and US landscapes 
throughout its route of thousands of kilometres, it also has a significant 


presence in virtual space. For instance, in one notice on a Facebook page in 
the summer of 2017 I found the following message: 


This year we offer the virgin this race to allow the United States Congress to grant the 
#residenciapermanente to the nearly 800 thousand young people who have a work permit 
for Dhaka, for immigrants in danger of deportation, and also in thank for the 20 years of 
protection of the virgin, serving the Latin community in the United States, especially in New 
York.! 


This announcement implies that the political significance of the March 
includes but also transcends the immediate context of Mexican—US 
relations, shifting to the plight of migrants in general. Such a message is 
reinforced by a YouTube film of the event featuring interviews with 
participants in the march, one of whom notes (in 2014): ‘Once we cross the 
border, we ask for immigration rules that are justice for all our people’.* As 
this film indicates, the end of the celebration provides a means of making 
both the Mexican community and their Marian devotion highly visible in 
the city space of New York— stopping traffic, and extravagantly occupying 
the splendid interior of St Patrick's Cathedral with dance, prayer, and song. 
These events also conjoin different forms of mobility, understood literally, 
metaphorically, and virtually: the run combines elements of pilgrimage with 
an echo of the urgency, effort, and dangers of migration, and finishes with 
both an urban procession and a Catholic liturgy, all of which is represented 
and discussed online. More broadly, it expresses the aspirations of a migrant 
Mexican population devoted to its country of origin but also to economic 
advance. 

The Antorcha Guadalupana provides an intriguing example of how a 
national boundary can be both marked and challenged, and even 
temporarily erased, through forms of movement that combine political 
protest with ritualized mobility. The Virgin Mary is present in such 
activities as both generic symbol of Catholicism and in her role as ‘mother’ 
for Mexico, prepared to follow and protect her children as they cross into a 
new country. The meaning of the boundary crossing that is enacted emerges 
from the colonial as well as the contemporary relations between Mexico 
and the USA. 

While the events described by Ruiz-Navarro have at times involved the 
carrying of a portrait of the Virgin from Mexico City to New York (2010: 
243), a still more striking example of the literal movement of a materialized 


image of Mary is provided by Anna-Karina Hermkens (2012), who explores 
a cultural context that is very different and yet still fundamentally 
concerned with the religio-politically charged deployment of mobility to 
break down borders. Hermkens examines what she calls 'journeys of 
violence and peace' as she documents Marian pilgrimages in Bougainville, 
Papua New Guinea (PNG). Such pilgrimages have been staged in the 
aftermath of a brutal war between supporters and opponents of Bougainville 
independence from PNG, and one that among many other atrocities saw the 
burning of a missionary priest's house containing a statue of Mary. A year 
after the fire took place, the figure was found intact by a young girl, earning 
it the moniker *The Miracle Statue'. Hermkens notes that although a chapel 
was eventually built for the statue, in 1997 and 2005 it was carried across 
mountainous terrain to ‘visit’ various villages. The 1997 journey or 
walkabout took place at a key point in post-conflict negotiations, and was 
initiated with a Mass before moving between settlements, accompanied not 
only by bearers, but also by prayers and talks aimed at promoting peace and 
the good name of ‘Mama Maria’. 

Once again in this account, we see not just the traversing but also the 
transgression of boundaries coming to the fore. The centrepiece of such 
activity is not a magnificent shrine or indeed any specific place at all, but 
rather the retracing and recreation of a moral landscape, building on the 
already existing geography of sacred places in Bougainville (stones, trees, 
mountaintops, rivers) while promoting a message of Christian 
reconciliation. These journeys do not merely highlight but they also conjoin 
sacred spots, contesting boundaries created through tribal divisions and 
armed conflict. In doing so, they enact the wishes of women in particular— 
mothers, wives, and sisters of soldiers—as they oppose gender-segregated 
traditions by asserting, with the help of Mary, a dominant place in ritual 
action. As Hermkens points out, the use of Marian symbolism (alongside 
the narrative of the Miracle Statue) is prominent within the active 
reconstruction of both sociality and a sacralized landscape. 

From a strictly social scientific perspective, we must avoid fetishizing 
the power of Mary in both of these examples, taken from the troubled 
borders of North America and Bougainville. Our claim should not be that 
Mary possesses an inherent power that transcends human agency; rather, it 
is that Marian symbolism contains within it the possibilities for enabling 
human groups to traverse conventional boundaries—to engage in acts of 


ritual creativity, mediation, and mobility while also drawing on 
recognizable religious symbolism. 


MITIGATING MOVEMENT 


As the Antorcha Guadalupana example suggests, both the process and the 
impact of migration can be traumatic, raising questions about identity, 
belonging, and visibility in a new environment. While my emphasis in the 
previous section was about the use of Marian symbolism as a positive and 
politicized means of overcoming limitations through mobility, what I want 
to emphasize now is the ability of Marian-inspired pilgrimage and place- 
making to ‘mitigate’ the traumas of unwanted movement—to convert it into 
a ritualized experience of recovery. Thomas Tweed’s Our Lady of the Exile 
(1997) is a fine analysis of the diasporic religion of Cuban exiles, based 
around a shrine in Miami dedicated to the patroness of Cuba, Our Lady of 
Charity. The shrine may not be known to many of the general population in 
Miami, but it forms the sacred centre of a Cuban Catholic community in 
exile (Tweed 1997: 3—5)—a community whose members see themselves as 
involuntarily displaced, and separated from home by a potentially 
dangerous water crossing. The shrine that Tweed describes is focused on a 
statue smuggled into the United States in the 1960s by people who fled 
from Cuba’s communist system. 

After its dedication in 1973, the shrine had grown by the 1990s into the 
sixth largest Catholic pilgrimage site in the USA, attracting hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims each year—many of them politically highly 
conservative. In the case of the Antorcha, runners were able physically and 
symbolically to link Mexico City to New York through painstakingly 
retracing a route over land. Our Lady of Charity memorializes a 
considerably shorter space (Cuba is located a mere 200 miles to the south) 
but a much larger political rupture—and one that even today is far from 
healed, two decades after the publication of Tweed’s book. The current 
website of the shrine talks of it as a ‘monument to faith and freedom’, 
emphasizing not only piety but also support for the exercise of religious and 
political self-determination that is perceived to be restricted by the current 
Cuban regime. 


Tweed shows how engagement with Our Lady of Charity—as symbol, 
as shrine, and as object of pilgrimage—combines forms of movement with 
reconstructions of place. On her feast day thousands of exiled Cubans 
ritually reconstitute an imagined religious but also ethnic and national 
community (Tweed 1997: 128). By standing in front of their patroness’s 
image, pilgrims are literally positioned in a line with Cuba, while the rear of 
the building faces south toward the island (Tweed 1997: 101). Furthermore, 
the building itself effects a material merging of Mary and Cuba: the shrine’s 
conical form echoes the mantle of her statue, and six columns represent 
Cuba’s six traditional provinces. Under the altar are placed earth, stone, and 
sand from the provinces, cast with water brought from Cuba on a raft on 
which fifteen refugees died while trying to make their way to the United 
States. The Cuban flag is painted on stones to the left of the shrine exterior, 
a bust of the leader of Cuban independence is located on a pedestal on the 
rear exterior wall, and a large mural inside narrates Cuban political, 
military, and religious history (Tweed 1997: 4). 

Through these material means, Cuban exiles map the landscape and 
history of their homeland on to a new urban environment, constituting what 
Tweed sees as a form of ‘geopiety’ (1997: 87) through ‘transtemporal’ and 
‘translocative’ symbols that transport pilgrims imaginatively to Cuba, 
reflecting on the past but also retaining hope for the future. The shrine as 
microcosm of the island is also a way of ‘making’ citizens: to be brought 
there as a child is regarded as a way of making oneself Cuban (Tweed 1997: 
119), and I am reminded here of the ‘forming’ of the child at Walsingham. 
Tweed (1997: 10) argues that while it is true that exiles struggle over the 
meaning of symbols, almost all Cuban-American visitors to the shrine in 
Miami see it as a place to express a form of diasporic nationalism, to make 
sense of themselves as a displaced people. Part of this process involves a 
remaking of the term ‘nation’, which, by being used to describe exile, 
resists the usual associations of that term with a state and territory (Tweed 
1997: 84). A form of virtuality is being enacted, but not one associated with 
electronic media as such: it is more the construction of a common imagined 
space of both memory and aspiration, mediated by Marian imagery. 

Some more general points emerge from this ethnography, linking it still 
more closely to themes of mediation, mobility, and mitigation. Note, first, 
the different kinds of movement being both connected and reconstituted. 
There is the involuntary journey of exile, but also the orchestrated visits to 


the shrine at significant parts of the year, and the stately procession of the 
Virgin. As traumatic history turns into ritual, temporally and spatially 
uncontrolled migration is converted into pilgrimage. But, second, this 
process of conversion involves a particular kind of orientation, towards 
Cuba yet also towards a less spatially located idea of ‘nation’. What links 
all of these actions (Tweed 1997: 97) is the emphasis through ritual of a 
horizontal rather than vertical orientation—once again indicating the power 
of Marian imagery to keep close to the ground, supporting the immanent 
world of human need and desire. As Tweed sees it, such diasporic ritual 
moves participants outward more than upward, forging bonds with others in 
their homeland as well as those in exile. 


THE WIDER CATHOLIC LANDSCAPE 


In this chapter, I have emphasized not only the contemporary salience of 
Mary as a multi-vocal symbol, but also the ways in which she is used to 
reflect on, mediate, mitigate, and even constitute forms of movement. In my 
brief concluding remarks, I want to make one more point about the forms of 
mobility we have been exploring. In the context of anthropological studies 
of contemporary Christianity, it is fair to say that Roman Catholicism—as 
embodiment of tradition, history, and hierarchical authority—has often been 
contrasted with the apparent dynamism and mobility of the contemporary 
forms of Pentecostalism that have been sweeping large parts of Latin 
America and Africa, and even permeating Euro-American landscapes 
(Coleman and Hackett 2016). However, an implication of my argument is 
that Catholic forms of ritual engagement, while not necessarily displaying 
the aggressively missionizing tendencies of Pentecostalists (though 
compare Csordas 2009), are adapting in their own ways to contemporary 
forms of mobility. Indeed, the differentiated landscape of sacred places, old 
and new, across Europe, the Americas, and other parts of the world, 
provides fascinating arenas for the reception and negotiation of Catholic 
identities in such older shrines as Walsingham and Lourdes but also fresher 
contexts of, say, Our Lady of the Exile in Miami (compare also Vasquez 
and Marquardt 2000). In a recent book on the anthropology of Catholicism, 
Mayblin, Norget, and Napolitano (2017: 7) argue that Catholicism is 


'spatially and organizationally elastic in that it can stretch to contain a 
bewildering variety of devotional structures and theological positions 
without breaking’. If this statement is true, then Mary—as a multi-vocal, 
mobile, and mediating symbol—remains central to both the official and the 
unofficial manifestations of a religion that survives through encompassing, 
and not merely resisting, the numerous social and cultural worlds that it 
encounters. 
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CHAPTER 39 


MARY AND MULTI-FAITH 
PILGRIMAGES 


DIONIGI ALBERA 


Mary may be seen as a bridge between faiths in the field of pilgrimages and 
devotional practices. If several Christian holy figures (such as Saint Anna, 
Saint George, or Saint Anthony of Padua) appear to be powerful 
intermediaries with other religions, it is undoubtedly Mary who does most 
to encourage inter-faith gatherings in the shrines that are consecrated to her. 
As a matter of fact, many Marian sanctuaries are magnets that attract non- 
Christian faithful. The global expansion of Christianity has generated the 
development of several interreligious pilgrimages linked to Marian sites. 
For example, some pivotal Marian sanctuaries in Asia appeal to immense 
crowds of pilgrims, which include Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists, and Muslims 
along with Christians. This happens in Sri Lanka (Our Lady of Lanka at 
Tewatte and Our Lady of Madhu), in India (Vailankanni, Tamil Nadu, and 
Gunadala, Andhra Pradesh), in Pakistan (Mariamabad), and in Java 
(Sendangsono). This attraction exerted by Mary on non-Christian pilgrims 
is particularly pronounced in the direction of Muslims. The Marian 
devotion is indeed well implanted in the Islamic tradition, in which several 
sacred texts sanction it. 

The web of inter-faith intermingling among Christians and Muslims 
inspired by Mary is particularly thick and ancient in the Mediterranean 
region, where many sources attest the tenacity of this worship through the 
centuries, showing forms of sharing in the /ongue durée (Cuffel 2003; 


Albera 2005, 2012a). In this ancient contact zone between Christianity and 
Islam, it is possible to draw centuries-old Islamic topography of the Virgin 
Mary, dotted with a number of shrines jointly worshipped by Christians and 
Muslims. Some of these sites have experienced an uninterrupted continuity 
until today; others have decayed, but have given way to new sanctuaries 
that are still able to attract a miscellaneous mass of worshipers of different 
religious affiliations. 


ANCIENT CONVERGENCES IN PALESTINE 


Even if this may seem rather odd for a Christian audience, Mary cannot be 
considered only as a Christian figure. In particular, there also exists an 
Islamic Mary, who has an eminent role in the context of this revelation. 
There are certainly crucial theological differences: while for Christians 
Mary is the Mother of God, Muslims consider her only the mother of a 
prophet. Yet Mary is often evoked in the Qur'an, where she is the only 
female figure designated by her name, while all the other women are simply 
indicated as daughter, wife, mother, or sister of a man whose name is given. 
Moreover, the name of Mary recurs more times in the Qur'an than in the 
whole of the New Testament: thirty-four occurrences versus nineteen. In 
addition to evocations scattered in the text, Mary is a central figure in two 
suras. One, the nineteenth, bears her name; the other, the third, is entitled 
‘The family of Imran’. 

A disconcerting aspect for a Christian reader is probably the fusion that 
the Qur’an operates between the Old Testament Mary, sister of Moses and 
Aaron, and the Gospel Mary, the mother of Jesus. The latter is seen as 
belonging to the family of Imran (Amran), the father of Aaron and Moses 
according to the Bible (Num. 26:59; 1 Chr. 5:29; Dousse 2005: 243). Yet 
other aspects of the Marian universe drawn by the Qur’an by no means 
disorient a Christian reader, who can discover mentions of the nativity of 
Mary, her presentation to the Temple, the annunciation, the virginal 
conception of Jesus, and the childbirth in difficult conditions. The 
prominence of the Islamic Mary from a theological point of view is 
indisputable. According to the Qur’an, Mary is a sign for the entirety of 
humanity and an example for believers; she is a living model of trust, 


abandonment to divine will, modesty, and piety. The references to Mary 
present in the Qur'an have been expanded by the Muslim tradition: in the 
hadiths, in the commentaries of the Qur'an, in mystical literature. 
According to a well-known hadith (saying of the Prophet), Mary and Jesus 
are the only human beings born without any contact with Satan. The Arab 
historian El-Asraqi (ninth century) writes that when Mohammed conquered 
Mecca, he ordered the destruction of all the idols present at the Qaba with 
the exception of an icon representing Mary with the child. Theological and 
mystical authors have often discussed the role of Mary, attributing her a 
status of sainthood, and sometimes even considering her as a female 
prophet. 

The textual dimension cannot be disjoined from ritual behaviours and 
from localizations of significant episodes in sacred places. In Jerusalem's 
Haram el Sharif, there is an Oratory of Mary (marking the place where she 
would have lived inside the Temple) and a Cradle of Jesus, where the Child 
would have spoken to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Both these places have 
been important for several centuries from a devotional point of view, and 
were meeting points for Muslim mystics (Matar 2017). Yet the Islamic 
topography of Mary was not at all confined to this space, being invested in 
several Christian sanctuaries too. Muslims accepted a complementary 
version of the Nativity focused on Bethlehem and several narratives 
evoking the presence of miraculous palm trees concerned both Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem. In the tenth century, Eutychius, a Melchite Patriarch of 
Alexandria, reported that Muslims gathered for prayer in the Church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem. He also relates the origin of this practice. After the 
conquest of Jerusalem, the Caliph Omar visited Bethlehem and when the 
hour of prayer arrived, he did his devotions inside the church, near the 
southern apse, which was entirely decorated with mosaics. Yet, according to 
Eutychius, Omar issued an official act to Christian authorities in which he 
asserted that only individual Muslim prayer was possible within the 
basilica, and formally forbade community prayer and the call to prayer. But 
the Patriarch noticed that in his times the Muslims derogated from these 
pronouncements. They removed the mosaics from the apse, and celebrated 
community prayer there, with the official call to prayer (Marmardji 1951: 
25). In the thirteenth century the famous geographer Yakut related a similar 
story, but from a Muslim point of view. According to him, it would be a 
monk who, to avoid the demolition of the church in order to build a 


mosque, would have suggested to Omar to use an apse already oriented 
towards the Qibla to make it a place of Muslim prayer. Omar accepted, 
imposing on the Christians the charge of the various expenses (lighting, 
cleaning) for this *mosque' inside the basilica. Yakut observed that the 
Muslims never stopped visiting Bethlehem and went to this apse to pray. 
They told from generation to generation that this apse is that of Omar. And 
he added that the Franks did not change anything while they dominated the 
country (Marmardji 1951: 25-6). 

Along with the traditional reference to the mythical deeds of Omar, 
another powerful narrative came to reinforce Muslim claims on the Basilica 
of Nativity. According to some of the traditions of Mohammed's night 
journey to Jerusalem, when the Prophet was miraculously transported from 
Mecca to Jerusalem, he stopped at Bethlehem (see Bencheikh 1988). At the 
end of the fifteenth century, Mujir ad-Din writes that on this occasion the 
angel Gabriel, his guide, instructed him to pray at the place where Jesus had 
been born (Marmardji 1951: 26). Apparently the official Muslim presence 
inside the Basilica ceased in the centuries after the Crusades and subsequent 
sources are silent concerning the mihrab and a space inside the church 
reserved to Muslims. Yet this did not put an end to the latters' frequentation 
of this place of pilgrimage. 

In the following centuries accounts of Christian pilgrims constantly 
reported the presence of Muslims who came to Bethlehem to worship the 
Virgin and her Child. It was possible to meet them in the Church of the 
Nativity, but also in other places where the Marian epic had left its imprint: 
for instance, around the tree under which the Virgin had rested on the way 
to Jerusalem and in the place where the angel announced the Holy Nativity 
to the shepherds. In the cave where Mary took refuge with her child, before 
fleeing to Egypt, some drops of her milk fell, conferring a miraculous 
power to its walls. Century after century, women of different religions have 
crushed fragments of the rock walls into powder which, mixed with water, 
they drank to ensure the abundance of their own milk. The Franciscan monk 
Francesco Suriano, a well-informed witness who spent several years in the 
Holy Land between the end of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, wrote that fragments of the marble wall of the Church of 
Nativity were used in a similar way: ‘the Moslem women make bread, and 
when it is baked, they send it throughout the country: a piece of this 1s taken 
by expectant mothers when they feel the pangs of child birth; when eaten 


they bring forth without pain, according to what these Moslem women told 
me’ (Suriano 1949: 137). Such Marian piety was not confined to women, or 
to the lower classes. This is clearly shown by the same Suriano, who relates 
the pious visit to the Grotto of Nativity of a Muslim delegation, including 
the Governors of Jerusalem and Gaza (1949: 136—7). Jacques de Villamont, 
who visited Bethlehem in the second half of sixteenth century, related a 
similar example of high-placed pilgrims. There he met the Cadi of 
Jerusalem, who had come with his wife and children to pay a visit to the 
sanctuary. The group stayed initially in the gardens of the convent and then 
crossed the threshold into the Church of the Nativity (de Villamont 1600: 
192). The Damascene Sufi and theologian ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi has 
left a vivid description of the visit he made to the Church of the Nativity in 
1693. When inside, he recited poetry about the blessing he received in this 
place. Then he accepted the invitation of the monks who offered him food 
and musical entertainment. Al-Nabulusi and his companions particularly 
appreciated the sound of the organ, which he likened to the singing of a 
blackbird or a nightingale (Matar 2017: 120). 

The frequentation of the Bethlehem church by Muslim devotees 
continued in the following period, and up until now. And this is far from 
being the only example of such a cross-religious attendance. Another 
central site for the Islamic Marian topography has for several centuries been 
the Church of the Virgin's Tomb, at the foot of Mount Olives in Jerusalem, 
which in its turn has also been associated with the tradition of the night 
journey to Jerusalem (Mohammed would have stopped here to pray at 
Mary's tomb). 

Niccolo da Poggibonsi, who made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in the mid- 
fourteenth century, recounts that he celebrated the Mass inside this church, 
on the altar near to the Virgin's tomb, and during the celebration he saw 
several Muslims coming to manifest their veneration to the Sepulchre of the 
Virgin (1881: I.184—5). Almost 150 years later, the testimony of Suriano 
confirms this mixed attendance: 


Many a time I have heard these Moslem women over that glorious tomb of our Lady say: O 
Holy, O Virgin, O blessed, O mother of Issa, that is, Jesus Christ, O Our Queen, O Mary we 
pray you that you pray to God for us. And barefooted they enter the tomb filling it with 
butra and other aromatic and odoriferous powders. They take it bad that we call her our 
mother, saying that we are unworthy of so great a queen, and that as she belonged to them 
the Christians were wrong in usurping her. 

(Suriano 1949: 114) 


It seems that the Muslims acquired some formal rights on this church. A 
precise drawing by Bernardino Amico, who lived in the Holy Land in the 
last years of the sixteenth century, shows the presence, alongside several 
altars belonging to various Christian denominations, of a mihrab (Amico 
1620). At the beginning of the eighteenth century the French traveller 
Laurent D'Arvieux reports: ‘the Turks dug a sort of niche in the wall, which 
is used by them as a mosque, where they make their prayers' (d'Arvieux 
1735: II. 180). The sources attesting Muslim attendance at this site are 
reiterated during the following centuries. Even in this case, the regular 
frequentation of this church by Muslims has continued until contemporary 
times. 


SHARED MARIAN SANCTUARIES IN THE 
LONG TERM 


The deep-rooted Christian-Islamic topography of Mary is not limited to 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Early modern accounts attest, for instance, that 
Muslims frequented the chapel of the Annunciation in Nazareth. Here two 
marble columns marked, according to tradition, the places where the Virgin 
and the angel sat at the time of the Annunciation. Both Christian and 
Muslim faithful passed between them and rubbed the sick parts of their 
bodies there (D'Arvieux, who visited the church in 1660, describes these 
practices). 

Moreover, also outside Palestine, in the territories of the Eastern 
Mediterranean belonging to Islamic rulers, there has been the development, 
since the Middle Ages, of major Marian sites attracting a Muslim clientele. 
An important site of this type is the Greek Orthodox monastery of 
Saydnaya, approximately twenty-five kilometres from Damascus, on a peak 
overlooking the Damascene plain. Saydnaya was immensely popular during 
the Middle Ages, and attracted a great number of pilgrims. Particularly 
reputed was an icon of the Virgin attributed to St Luke to which many 
miracles were credited. The icon would grow flesh from breasts to navel 
and produce a perfumed liquid, with miraculous properties, which was 
collected and distributed to pilgrims. The veneration of the Madonna of 
Saydnaya was common to Greek Orthodox, Catholics, and Ethiopians. The 


cult of Our Lady of Saydnaya was promoted in Western Europe by the 
Templars and had a tremendous impact, especially in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Several medieval accounts affirm that Muslims 
frequented this sanctuary in order to pray to the Virgin Mary and mention 
miracles concerning Muslim faithful (see Devos 1947). Burchard of 
Strasbourg, the envoy whom Emperor Frederick I sent to Saladin in 1175, 
visited Saydnaya and documented its frequentation by Muslims: ‘All 
Saracens of that country flock to that place on the Assumption and the 
Nativity of the Glorious Virgin, together with the Christians, in order to 
pray there. The Saracens offer there their ceremonies with utmost devotion’ 
(Kedar 2001: 93). 

According to the European pilgrim Thetmar, who visited the sanctuary 
in 1217, a ruler of Damascus miraculously recovered from a disease thanks 
to a pilgrimage to the Madonna of Saydnaya (Meri 2002: 211). If the 
renown of Saydnaya became less pervasive during the early modern times, 
the miraculous properties of the icon continued to attract mixed crowds of 
pilgrims. In the seventeenth century, Laurent d'Arvieux saw that Muslims 
frequented the sanctuary, and that they entered 'after being purified, as 
when they enter their Mosques' (d'Arvieux 1735: IL462). Until the 
beginning of the twenty-first century, streams of Christian and Muslim 
pilgrims continued to go to Our Lady of Saydnaya. The British writer 
William Dalrymple, who visited the place in 1994, was impressed by a 
mixed ceremony he observed in the church of the monastery. While the 
priest was circling the altar and then the length of the church with his 
thurible, *filling the sanctuary with great clouds of incense', several heavily 
bearded Muslim men ‘bobbed up and down on their prayer mats’ and some 
Muslim women *went up to the icons hanging from the pillars of the 
church; kissed them, then lit candles and placed them in the candelabra in 
front of the images' (Dalrymple 2005: 187). During a visit in 2003 I could 
observe that the most important site of devotion was the small chapel near 
to the main church, where the miraculous icon was hidden under a 
profusion of silver, gold, and gems. The visitor who entered the chapel was 
invited to remove his shoes. The place was literally filled with icons, ex- 
votos, and precious gifts. Candles and oil lamps burned day and night. 
Christian and Muslim pilgrims, coming principally from Syria or Lebanon, 
carried out identical rites, mainly related to the oil collected under the 


image. Yet throughout recent years, the civil war has severely hindered this 
and other pilgrimages in Syria, and the monastery has also been damaged. 

In Egypt, Christians and Muslims have jointly worshiped several sacred 
sites linked to the tradition of the Holy Family's passage. The most 
important of these sites, Matariyeh (near Cairo), has been mentioned by 
Coptic, Muslim, and Catholic authors since the Middle Ages as a place 
where the Holy Family stayed in Egypt (Zanetti 1993). Throughout several 
centuries, features of the landscape have been remarked upon by 
chroniclers: a garden of fruit trees; the sycamore where the Virgin hid her 
child; balsamic trees with therapeutic virtues; a miraculous source. 
Burchard of Strasbourg, in 1175, related that the fountain ‘is venerated by 
the Saracens down to the present day, and they bring candles and incense 
when they wash themselves there. At Epiphany a vast number of people 
flock there from all confines, and wash themselves in its water' (Kedar 
2001: 89). Symon Semeonis—an Irish pilgrim who was there in 1323— was 
told by the Muslim guards of the place that they had witnessed several 
appearances of the Virgin Mary close to the source (Régnier-Bohler 1997: 
987). At the end of sixteenth century, the Venetian Prospero Alpino gave 
several examples of Muslim devotion at this Christian holy place (Zanetti 
1993: 57-59). 

Through the centuries the heart of this site—and the centre of its 
symbolic power—was the space of the garden and the spring. Since the 
twelfth century, Coptic priests have celebrated Mass here using a stone near 
the source as an altar (Zanetti 1993: 32—9). Around 1480, Felix Fabri and 
Joos van Ghistele saw a rudimentary building, without a roof, enclosing the 
pool of miraculous water and the stone where the Virgin would have put the 
Infant (Fabri 1975: 385; van Ghistele 1976: 70—2). Some years later a more 
solid structure made of brick was erected. In the following centuries this 
structure (referred to by Western pilgrims as a chapel, a mosque, or the 
house of the Holy Family) was used by both Christians and Muslims for 
prayer and for bathing. It contained an altar on which Christian priests 
could say Mass. At the beginning of seventeenth century, one of them, 
Father Boucher, stated that when he was celebrating Mass there, Muslims 
came in to make their devotions and perform ablutions (Fedden 1944: 41). 
Although the cultivation of the balsam trees declined in the sixteenth 
century and had vanished by the seventeenth century, the garden did not 
disappear. It remained a place of promenade for both ordinary people and 


the elite during the Ottoman period. When, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the religious building collapsed (Meinardus 2002: 92), 
the devotional interest of Christians and Muslims focused on the sycamore. 
That medieval tree died in the seventeenth century, but was replaced by 
another tree, planted in 1672 and attributed with the same virtues. This 
reached an imposing size but itself fell down in 1906 (Meinardus 1986: 39— 
40). Nowadays the site is included in modern Cairo, and has been 
transformed in a small museum, where it is still possible to see the remains 
of the ancient tree. 


THE BIRTH OF NEW MARIAN SITES 
ATTRACTING MUSLIMS 


During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries many important Marian 
sanctuaries have come into existence on the Mediterranean shores, and 
several of them have attracted a multi-faith clientele, including mainly 
Muslims. Some of these sanctuaries were born in the context of French 
colonial experience in North Africa, especially in Algeria, where French 
colonization was earlier and more intense. Since the nineteenth century, the 
Church's action has been a crucial instrument in assuring the integration of 
newcomers into the colonial state. The country was gradually organized in 
an ecclesiastical grid inspired by the logic of the religious structure of the 
territory in Catholic Europe. Alongside the reinvention of the African past 
of the Algerian Church, some modern themes were also mobilized to 
consolidate the Catholic presence on Algerian soil and to amalgamate a 
population of European colons with different origins. Among these themes, 
the cult of the Virgin Mary, with the popularity that it manifested during the 
nineteenth century in Europe, had a very important role. Several new 
sanctuaries, sometimes linked to supernatural manifestations, were devoted 
to the Virgin. Some urban sanctuaries (such as Our Lady of Santa Cruz in 
Oran) and rural chapels (e.g. in Misserghin) acquired a great reputation. 
Their influence soon went beyond the Christian sphere, as they also 
attracted several Muslim faithful. Yet the paramount efforts to establish a 
Marian sacred geography were concentrated in the capital of the colony. 


The most conspicuous result of this endeavour was the creation of the 
sanctuary of Our Lady of Africa in Algiers (Albera 2014). 

Located in the upper part of the town, in a panoramic position, the huge 
sanctuary of Our Lady of Africa is a central element in the urban landscape 
of Algeria's capital. The imposing edifice was inaugurated in 1872, and 
immediately attracted a large number of pilgrims. Many episodes of 
miraculous healing occurred in the sanctuary and thousands of votive 
offerings were accumulated in the space of just a few years. Moreover a 
multi-faith attendance is clearly attested to in the 1880s by a book on the 
pilgrimage to Our Lady of Africa in Algiers, where it is stated that both 
Muslim and Jewish women used to visit the sanctuary, where they 
accomplished devotional actions: ‘Many times Muslim women came to 
light candles before the statue of the Immaculate Virgin, and Jewish women 
were to ask for their children, and this repeatedly, the strings of the Virgin 
Mary, blessed by the chaplains of Our Lady of Africa' (see Albera 2014: 
110-111). 

Indeed, Muslims frequented the basilica throughout all of the twentieth 
century. Our Lady of Africa became a very popular figure in Algiers, where 
she was often defined as ‘Lalla Africa’ or ‘Madame l'Afrique'. These inter- 
faith practices linked to Mary resisted the war of independence, the rise of 
Islamism, and the civil war of the 1990s. In this violent context, in which 
the populations of European origin almost entirely abandoned the country, 
several Christian buildings were damaged or transformed into mosques. 
Yet, even in the most dangerous moments of the 1990s, several Muslims 
continued their devotions to Our Lady of Africa. Overhanging Bab el-Oued, 
a ‘sensitive’ district, Our Lady of Africa is still among the most important 
places of pilgrimage in the Algerian capital. Every year, dozens of 
thousands people visited it, and the great majority are Muslims. Gifts of 
different natures (money, flowers, small cakes, carpets) are brought to the 
sanctuary for wishes to be fulfilled, and it is possible to see, inside the 
church, ex-votos and prayer slips left by Muslims (Albera 2014: 114—119). 

On another shore of the sea, near Ephesus, the Catholic sanctuary of the 
House of the Virgin has become a paramount inter-religious place of 
pilgrimage. According to an ancient tradition, Mary would have followed 
the apostle John to Ephesus. In the late nineteenth century, this tradition has 
materialized in the creation of a shrine, with a quite peculiar procedure. At 
the beginning of that century, the German mystic Catherine Emmerich 


(1774—1824) had a number of visions on the life of Jesus and Mary, later 
published by the poet Clemens Brentano. In this framework she gave a 
precise description of the site where the Virgin Mary would have lived near 
Ephesus. In the 1890s a group of French priests 'discovered' a site 
consistent with the revelations of the German mystic, and corresponding to 
the ruins of a Greek Orthodox chapel. The members of the Catholic Church 
were able to acquire the land around this site. The chapel was restored and 
since 1896 it has become a pilgrimage centre, experiencing a consistent 
growth in the following years, also attracting Greek Orthodox, Armenians, 
and Protestants. Yet the destruction and the troubles generated by the First 
World War, and the war between Greece and Turkey (1919—22), brought 
about a prolonged crisis for this pilgrimage (Pénicaud 2016: 168—171). 

From 1950, the sanctuary experienced renewed success, in the wake of 
the proclamation of the dogma of the Assumption by the Pope in that year. 
The chapel—which could be considered as the second possible site (after 
the Church of the Tomb of Mary in Jerusalem) where this phenomenon 
occurred—was restored and a new road was built to permit easier access to 
the shrine. Since the beginnings of this new period of increasing prosperity 
of the pilgrimage, it is possible to note a Muslim attendance. By 1959 there 
were already reports of miraculous healing of Muslims after a visit to the 
shrine. This Muslim presence at the shrine seemed to be preponderant by 
this time. According to the information given by the journal of the 
sanctuary, in 1960 the pilgrimage for the Feast of the Assumption saw the 
coming together of two thousand Muslims and six hundred Catholics 
(Pénicaud 2016: 174). The trend has been confirmed in the following 
decades, when the House of the Virgin has continued to attract considerable 
crowds of Muslim faithful. Every year hundreds of thousands of Muslims 
attend this shrine and in the small chapel it is even possible to see some of 
them praying prostrate (Pénicaud 2016: 178). 

Another major pilgrimage site is the shrine of Our Lady of Lebanon, 
which was erected during the first decade of the twentieth century in the 
village of Harissa. The decision to build this sanctuary was taken in 1904 by 
Maronite and Catholic authorities in order to commemorate fifty years since 
the proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Since 1908 a 
gigantic statue of the Virgin Mary has surmounted the shrine, overlooking 
the Mediterranean Sea in the proximity of Beirut. The pilgrimage has 
experienced a growing success, becoming the most popular in the country. 


In the second part of the twentieth century, a number of churches (including 
a gigantic basilica) have been built on the site to accommodate the 
numerous faithful who attend the shrine. A few years ago the clergy in 
charge of the shrine estimated that the yearly number of pilgrims was 
around two million. Muslims coming from the Lebanon, but also from Iran 
and Syria, represented a significant proportion of the latter. There one can 
see Muslim women, wrapped in their long black clothes, lighting candles or 
climbing on the base of the immense statue of the Virgin overhanging the 
sea. 

The long civil war (1975-90) which opposed the various Lebanese 
factions, often along religious divides, did not put an end to devotional 
porosity. In spite of the ferocity of the battles and the massacres, even today 
there are numerous shrines attended by different religious communities 
(Farra-Haddad 2010). Besides Harissa, there are other Marian shrines that 
are also frequented by Lebanese Muslims of different denominations, such 
as the monastery of Saidet-en-Nourié in the region of Tripoli and the 
sanctuary of Saidet-el-Mantara near Sidon. A massive display of mixed 
devotion has taken place since 2004 in Bechouate, a village in the Bekaa 
Valley, after a miraculous manifestation of the Virgin Mary (Aubin- 
Boltanski 2008). A Jordanian Muslim child was visiting, with his parents, a 
church (attended by Muslim worshippers over several centuries), and saw a 
statue of the Virgin become animated. The church was immediately 
submerged under a wave of devotion, and according to local clergy nearly a 
million pilgrims (Catholic and Orthodox Christians as well as Shiites, 
Sunnis, and Druze) had visited it by the end of 2004. A series of miraculous 
cures occurred, several of which concerned Muslims (including the father 
of the Jordanian child). One could see Muslims making their prostrations on 
carpets inside the church. The pilgrimage rapidly became a symbol of 
national unity in a context marked by shared opposition to the Syrian 
occupation of parts of Lebanon, including the Bekaa valley (Aubin- 
Boltanski 2008, 2010). 

In Egypt also, several miraculous phenomena have been the origin of 
contemporary multi-faith Marian pilgrimages. In the last fifty years, the cult 
of Mary has been reinvigorated by a series of apparitions of the Virgin, 
generally on the roof of Coptic churches. This series started in Zaytün, a 
district on the periphery of Cairo, where the Virgin manifested herself 
repeatedly between 1968 and 1970 (Voile 2004; Keriakos 2012). Hundreds 


of thousands of people claimed to have seen her. In 1968 the first to 
distinguish the luminous image of the Virgin on the roof of the Zaytün 
church were a group of Muslims who were working in the vicinity. 
Immense crowds of Christians and Muslims gathered in subsequent months 
around the church, hoping to see the Virgin. Several Muslims claimed to 
have benefited from the Virgin's miracle. Between 1968 and 1970 the 
Coptic weekly newspaper Watani published some seven hundred accounts 
of miraculous healing linked to the Virgin: about 8 per cent of these 
concerned Muslim faithful (Keriakos 2012: 182). Moreover, several recent 
pilgrimages attracting a number of Muslim devotees converge towards 
places of more recent apparitions of the Virgin: Shubra in the 1980s, the 
church of St Mark in Assiut in 2000—01, and Giza in 2009 (Keriakos 2012; 
Heo 2013). More generally, Muslim faithful attend several important 
Marian pilgrimages in Egypt, such as in Dayr Dronkah, Gabal al-Tayr, or 
Musturud (Samir 1987; Meinardus 1996; Mayeur-Jaouen 2012). 


A BRIEF OVERVIEW 


The pilgrimages that I have mentioned show that a tight web of relations 
between Christians and Muslims has developed around the figure of Mary 
in the Mediterranean. These inter-faith pilgrimages have a considerable 
chronological span and are still present today. I have mostly focused on 
main shrines, but in fact it would be possible to consider hundreds of minor 
sites, which make even denser the texture of the Islamo-Christian 
relationship at Marian sanctuaries. Often these less important shared sites 
were situated in peripheral locations, and immersed in natural settings—the 
vicinity of trees and wells, or mountaintops—and understandably have left 
fewer traces of their existence. Even now, there are peripheral Marian sites 
that are frequented by Muslims in different regions around the 
Mediterranean Sea (see for instance the shrines described in Bowman 1993; 
Farra-Haddad 2010; Albera 20122a). 

As a whole, Muslims utilize Christian religious structures in order to 
manifest their devotion for Mary. It is true that this figure is evoked in many 
mosques, where the verses of the sura 3 of the Qur'an recounting Mary's 
life inside the Temple are frequently reproduced as a decoration of the 


mirhabs (also because the term mirhab occurs precisely in this passage). 
But these references to Mary do not operate as material support for a 
specific devotion. Moreover, the Oratory of Mary and the Cradle of Jesus in 
Jerusalem’s Haram el Sharif have been the magnets of particular 
pilgrimages and prayers. But, in spite of the symbolic importance of these 
places, the attraction that they have exerted is minor if compared with that 
of hundreds of Christian Marian sanctuaries frequented over the centuries 
by countless Muslim faithful. 

A general overview shows an imbalance in the distribution in space and 
time of these phenomena throughout the Mediterranean. Mixed devotional 
practices are well established and recurring in the eastern and southern 
Mediterranean. Generally speaking, this area has retained a kaleidoscope of 
peoples and religions. Given that, historically, Muslim attendance at Marian 
shrines is mainly attested in the territories controlled by Muslims, this 
behaviour could also be related to a dominant position, which permitted 
people to enter the holy places of other religions. 

In some respect, Muslim pilgrimage at Marian shrines could be 
assimilated to a form of ziyara (pious visitation) that Muslims have always 
paid to the tomb of their saints. For several centuries, for example, the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem was part of the habitual circuit of 
Muslim pilgrims around Jerusalem, along with Muslim shrines. Yet the 
hybrid nature of the practices that accompanied these Marian pilgrimages 
could easily be considered as ‘impious’ and ‘heretical’ by the rigorists. The 
prototypical dogmatist sentinel of the purity of the Islamic cult, Ibn 
Taymiyya (1263—1328), even conceived an attempt to destroy the icon of 
Saydnaya (Garosi 2015). 

The prolonged interaction with Christian material infrastructures at 
Marian shrines has generated a number of symbolic adjustments and 
alterations with respect to normative Islamic practices. In general, from the 
point of view of the ritual acts accomplished by the Muslim faithful at 
Marian shrines, it is possible to distinguish three broad modalities. First, the 
main channel that drives their ritual behaviour, and that is apparently 
largely shared with Christian faithful, derives from a common repertoire of 
concrete, ‘tactile’ piety. Examples of this are ingesting fragments of rock or 
marble powder for health or fertility, rubbing the sick parts of the bodies on 
church columns, filling a tomb with aromatic powders, venerating sacred 
trees, bathing together in miraculous water, manipulating candles, votive 


offerings, strings, and so on. These practices belong to a common 
vernacular lexicon, which could be defined as infra-religious, because it is 
largely circulating among different religious groups, and is independent 
from theological and symbolic distinctions between them. Second, at 
Marian sanctuaries Muslims sometimes directly use some semiotic 
resources strictly belonging to Christian tradition (as architecture, statues, 
and paintings). This may imply an ‘imitation’ of some Christian ritual 
forms, such as touching the icons, or praying in front of a painting or a 
statue of the Virgin Mary, kneeling before the altar, collecting a sacred oil 
exuding from a relic or a sacred image. A third tendency might be called 
‘distortion’: some gestures are borrowed from the typical Muslim repertoire 
and inserted into a Christian framework, generally inside a church. 
Examples of this are the adoption of corporal postures linked to Muslim 
prayer (including the recitation of the formal Muslim prayer bobbing up and 
down on prayer mats and facing the direction of Mecca), and entering a 
church barefooted or after practising ablution. 

In rare cases some material elements of the Islamic cult may penetrate 
inside a Marian sanctuary. We have seen two examples in which Muslims 
exerted formal rights from this point of view. In both the Church of the 
Nativity and in the Church of the Tomb of Mary a section of the shrine was 
reserved for the Muslim cult. The presence of a mihrab sanctioned this 
appropriation, which seems stronger in Bethlehem, in the centuries before 
the Crusades, than in the Church of the Tomb of Mary during the early 
modern period. Moreover, there was also a production of narratives that 
corroborated Muslim claims, linked to pivotal figures like Mohammed and 
Omar. In both cases this ‘intrusion’ was partial and ephemeral. In other 
words, it was neither the first step of a complete separation of the space, nor 
a preliminary act of an appropriation of the whole place by the Muslims. 

As a whole, it is impossible to define a gender identity for the 
protagonists of these cross-faith pilgrimages under the aegis of Mary. 
Muslim women have often been seeking the protection and help of this 
quintessential maternal figure, especially for concerns linked to fertility, 
motherhood, and infancy. But a feminine predominance among Mary’s 
Muslim faithful does not exclude the fact that many men have been (and 
are) likewise involved in these pilgrimages. With regard to the sociological 
profile of the pilgrims, it is also impossible to generalize. On the one hand, 
several testimonies suggest that popular classes are prevalent among 


Muslim pilgrims at Marian shrines, but, on the other hand, this is not 
exclusive, and there are sources attesting the recurrent presence of elite 
members among them. 

On the Christian side, missionary strategies have contributed to the 
development of these inter-faith pilgrimages. The presence of the devotion 
for Mary among Muslims is an old topos among Christian authors, and 
since the Middle Ages this has been seen as a tool for their conversion (as, 
for instance, in some episodes of the thirteenth-century Cantigas de Santa 
Maria). Yet the phenomena of conversion seem to be rare and not 
intrinsically related to the attendance at Marian shrines. In general, Muslims 
were attracted by the spiritual magnetism of certain Marian holy places and 
neither worried very much about theological distinctions and dogmatic 
boundaries, nor considered the possibility of a formal conversion. 

During the twentieth century there has been a considerable 
incrementation of the Muslim population on the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean, where it is now possible to find cases of Muslim attendance 
at Marian sanctuaries. In Marseilles, the ecumenical symbol of the city's 
identity, the sanctuary of Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde, welcomes pious visits 
by Muslims. The same phenomenon occurs on the outskirts of Nimes, in the 
sanctuary of Our Lady of Santa Cruz (Albera 2012b). Similarly, some 
Marian high places such as Lourdes and Fatima also attract a number of 
Muslim pilgrims. In the same century, the clash of bellicose nationalisms 
has definitively altered the ethnic and religious profile of the southern and 
eastern Mediterranean through a process of homogenization that put an end 
to centuries of coexistence, and made interreligious sharing more difficult. 
The construction of a religious-based nationalism led to a new rigidity on 
the Muslim side, accompanied by the development of fundamentalist 
tendencies influenced by salafiyya and by Wahhabism. Nevertheless, even 
in this highly problematic context, in many cases the figure of Mary still 
constitutes a crucial bridge between Christianity and Islam, despite political 
and religious tensions. 
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CHAPTER 40 


MARY AND MODERN 
CATHOLIC MATERIAL 
CULTURE 


DEIRDRE DE LA CRUZ 


Tuis chapter assesses the persistence of material culture in modern Marian 
devotion, in tandem with historical and technological developments in the 
mass media and mass culture more generally. Despite the virtualization of 
Marian phenomena, iconography, and devotional practice through media 
such as the internet, the sensuous materiality of objects such as statues, 
relics, and the rosary still offer important ways for the faithful to experience 
Mary collectively and phenomenologically. Key to understanding the 
efficacy of both material and virtual or technological forms of Marian 
devotion is an appreciation of these forms’ capacity to mediate 
communication to, and for many believers, the very presence of, the Virgin 
Mary (de la Cruz 2009, 2015). 

Mary's own mediatic capacity is as much scripturally as structurally 
based. In the famous New Testament scene of the Wedding at Cana (John 
2:1-12), Mary intervenes on behalf of the celebrants, who have run out of 
wine for their guests. She goes to Jesus and says to him simply, ‘They have 
no wine’, to which he replies brusquely, ‘Woman, how does your concern 
affect me? My hour has not yet come.’ Ignoring him as one might ignore a 
petulant child, Mary goes directly to the servers, instructing them to do 
what Jesus says. No sooner has Jesus rebuked her than he tells the servants 


to fill six stone water jars with water, which he then turns into wine. 
Although Biblical scholars cite this as a significant moment for being the 
first miracle Jesus performs, for many Catholics its meaningfulness lies in 
Mary's role as intercessor (Hengel 1987), a go-between for those in need of 
Jesus' aid. *To Jesus, through Mary' (Texier 2012) is a phrase commonly 
spoken by Mary's devotees, expressing not only her positionality but also 
her proximity to those who supplicate her for assistance. 

Mary's importance as intercessor is not the only factor that lends her the 
particular quality of closeness for her contemporary believers, however, as 
Marian doctrine attributes to her a singular physicality generative of notions 
of presence. The Assumption, which was declared as dogma in 
Munificentissimus Deus by Pope Pius XII in 1950, posits that Mary was 
taken up—literally assumed, body and soul—into heaven after her death. 
Theologically speaking this is related to Mary's Immaculate Conception, 
that is, her own having been conceived without sin so as to bear her son, 
and there is active debate as to the nature of her death or ‘dormition’ 
(Warner 1983 [1976]; Shoemaker 2002). But the wider implication of the 
Assumption for thinking about Mary's material presence is that of her 
unique corporeality, bestowed on her by special favour from God. 

Whether or not this longstanding Church tradition of Mary's Assumption 
(which predates Pius XII's declaration of its dogma by centuries) is directly 
related to the worldwide prevalence of her apparitions is not clear. Yet it 
remains an incontrovertible fact that her appearances, far surpassing in 
number and kind those of all other saints and even Jesus himself, are the 
most frequently reported by Catholics. Indeed, modern Catholics’ devotion 
to Mary is marked by the recent history of her appearances to the faithful 
throughout the world, from Lourdes (France) to Kibeho (Rwanda) and 
beyond; put another way, Marian apparitions comprise one primary feature 
of Catholic modernity (Turner and Turner 1978; Kselman 1983; Zimdars- 
Swartz 1992; Blackbourn 1993; Christian 1996; Harris 2000; Vásquez and 
Marquardt 2000; Wright-Rios 2009; de la Cruz 2015; Maunder 2016). 

Building on her intercessory power and corporeal integrity, apparitions 
of Mary—her presence, occasionally manifest here on earth—are the sine 
qua non of modern Catholic material culture. In what follows, I draw from 
both the broad history of modern apparitions and my own ethnographic 
fieldwork with apparition communities in the Philippines as a lens through 
which to consider the conjunction of mass and materially mediated images 


and sacred objects in contemporary Marian devotion. The mechanical, 
analogue, and digital ages have enabled the proliferation of news and 
stories about Mary's appearances, as the increasing ease of travel has 
decreased the time and effort required for pilgrimage to sacred sites. Yet for 
all of these industrial developments, the sensory dimensions of Mary's 
perceived presence still privilege external tactile, visual, and olfactory 
capacities over internal attitudes and habits of faith. 

We see this privileging of the exterior senses at the outset of the modern 
‘Age of Mary’ (Turner and Turner 1978: 208), a period thus called among 
Catholic circles for its notable efflorescence of Marian phenomena and 
devotion. The apparition of Mary to Catherine Labouré in Paris in 1830 
marks the beginning of this era, and also provides an excellent introduction 
to modern Catholic material culture. Central to Mary's messages to Labouré 
was the directive to strike a medal modelled after her unique mode of 
appearance: ‘as if in an oval picture ... standing on a globe ... her hands 
covered, as it were, with diamonds, whence emanated luminous rays falling 
upon the earth’ (Aladel 1880: 55). The Miraculous Medal, as the devotion 
and object came to be called, enjoyed an astounding propagation throughout 
the nineteenth century: by the time of Labouré's death in 1876, an estimated 
one billion medals had been produced and circulated (Laurentin 2006: 97). 
Clearly, the age of mechanical reproduction was most propitious to the 
flourishing of Marian material culture. The sheer volume of religious 
objects that could be produced in a short amount of time allowed a 
particular devotion to spread rapidly and ubiquitously. 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN ROSARY 
DEVOTION 


There is no more ubiquitous practice, however, than the Marian devotion 
nonpareil: the Rosary. Indeed, its history, in contrast to the burgeoning of 
apparitions in modernity, provides an excellent example of continuity and 
change over centuries of Catholic material culture. The origins of the 
Rosary as a single strand of beads used to assist with counting prayers are 
vague at best, and by some accounts controverted. The use of prayer beads 
has been observed in many religions other than Christianity, such as Islam, 


Buddhism, and among some Hindu traditions (it is in Brahmanic India that 
such usage is believed to have originated). It is also reasonable to assume 
that across these traditions, beads came into use as a counting device, or 
place-holder, for repetitive recitation. Exactly when the usage of beads for 
prayer entered into Christendom, and how and when those beads took the 
form of the Rosary as it is known and practised today are matters of some 
dispute (Thurston 1901; Warner 1983; Carroll 1987; Winston-Allen 1997; 
Miller 2002; de la Rosa 2005; Mitchell 2009). 

Of all of the orders that comprise monastic Catholicism, the Dominican 
order maintains the strongest identification with Rosary devotion. Indeed, 
as legend would have it, the formal structure and method of Rosary prayer 
owes its origin to a vision of the Virgin beheld by the founder of the order, 
St Dominic himself, at the beginning of the thirteenth century. By many 
accounts, Dominic the Inquisitor was so horrified by the sinful occupation 
of Toulouse by neo-Manichaean heretics that he prayed fervently for days, 
weeping in penance that he hoped might appease a wrathful God. His 
prayers were heard and answered by the Blessed Mother herself, who 
delivered the circular chain, instructing that Dominic preach her Psalter of 
150 salutations (the Ave Maria or ‘Hail Mary’), wielding it as a weapon 
against heresy and sin. Henceforth Dominic dedicated his pastoral life to 
propagating the devotion with great success. 

‘Apocryphal’, ‘imaginative’, and ‘invented’ are a few of the terms 
modern historians have used to describe this legend. The true development 
of Rosary prayer, according to many religious studies scholars, owes much 
more to a combination of cultural diffusion and ecclesiastical sanction than 
to mystical encounters (Thurston 1901; Warner 1983; Winston 1993). Still, 
even the mythological attribution of the physical object of the Rosary to an 
apparition of Mary is worth noting. In addition to the empirical existence of 
prayer beads among several religious traditions, there is archaeological 
evidence that as early as the eleventh century beads were used by Christians 
for the counting of prayers (a habit likely, and most ironically, picked up 
from Muslim adversaries during the Crusades). There are numerous 
manuscripts, furthermore, dating from before the birth of St Dominic that 
make reference to the familiar practice of reciting a hundred and fifty Aves 
in succession. The narrative function of the Rosary in chronicling the Life 
of Christ emerges contemporaneously with the apparition legend of St 
Dominic (Winston 1993: 623-4), but it is not until the vernacular 


publication of Unser Lieben Frauwen Psalter (Our Beloved Lady's Psalter) 
in the fifteenth century that the Rosary takes on a distinctly visual 
dimension in its meditation on the mysteries of Christ (Thurston 1901: 624— 
5). Simple pictures depicting the events in Christ's life appeared in this 
small volume, which was popular enough to prompt eight editions printed 
in the years between its publication in 1489 and the end of that century 
(Winston 1993: 630). 

This convergence of the visual, the narrative, and the tactile in Rosary 
prayer would find its modern, twentieth-century rendition in the worldwide 
propagation of the Marian devotion by the Family Rosary Crusade (FRC), a 
US-based organization established in the 1950s. Part of broader global 
Catholic anti-communist efforts, the FRC spread throughout Catholic 
countries, organizing enormous ‘Rosary rallies’ and spearheading the 
manufacture and distribution of millions of Rosaries. Among these large 
scale endeavours was the impressive misión popular (Popular Mission), 
which brought screenings of their own, mass mediated version of the Unser 
Lieben Frauwen Psalter via The Life of Christ, an epic film series depicting 
the Rosary's fifteen mysteries. In contrast to the Miraculous Medal in the 
1830s—and indeed, the Rosary object itself—the Popular Mission offered a 
two-dimensional, cinematic vision of Mary, which was projected on any 
available surface, be it a movie house screen or even a bed sheet (Gribble 
2005). Taking full advantage of radio, film, and television for the promotion 
and circulation of Marian devotion, the FRC helped usher in a new era of 
religious mass media that would see these popular tools become 
indispensable to evangelization, regardless of denomination. 

Yet the production of Catholic mass media would only supplement, 
rather than supplant, existing ways of engaging Mary through material 
artifacts such as Rosary beads, sculpted images, and relics. Taken from my 
own research in the Philippine Catholic context, the case described in the 
next section demonstrates the sometimes confounding effects that can occur 
when material signs of Mary circulate within or alongside mass mediated 
forms. 


THE ‘MIRACULOUS’ ROSE PETALS OF LIPA, 
THE PHILIPPINES 


In the late 1940s in Lipa, a small city located about eighty kilometres south- 
west of Manila, showers of rose petals fell on the ground outside of a 
Carmelite convent where a young Filipina novice claimed to have visions of 
the Virgin Mary. A collective miracle, in the sense that a number of people 
witnessed these showers in their original occurrence, it did not become a 
public miracle until mainstream, Manila-based newspapers started reporting 
on it in November 1948.! Thereafter a mimetic relationship was forged 
between the circulation of news about the petals and the proliferation of 
petals themselves. As is often seen in modern apparition events where 
‘copycat’? phenomena quickly follow (see Christian 1996), reports of 
showering petals outside of Lipa emerged soon after the press began 
featuring the alleged miracles. Petals were seen falling not only outside of 
the convent, but also in a nearby garden, in a local wet market, in a 
classroom, and even in Manila (Manila Times 1949b, 1949d, 19491). As 
much as the news about the petals incited broader conversations about the 
meaning of the reported visions and miracles (most notably, attributing to 
them an anticommunist message akin to that interpreted at Fátima—Manila 
Times 1949a), it incited further materializations of Mary's perceived 
presence, as witnesses began seeing, touching, and even smelling, rose 
petals throughout the Philippines. 

Following the logic of sympathetic magic common to many religious 
images and objects in popular Catholicism, several Lipa petals were 
believed to possess healing power, drawn out and exercised by placing a 
petal on the body of the ill or infirm, or by drinking water that had been 
infused with a petal (Manila Times 1949c). In one case, a man from New 
York claimed that, after receiving a petal from his daughter's physician 
friend in the Philippines, his longstanding heart ailment disappeared 
(Manila Times 1949e). A doctor in Baltimore attested to the healing power 
of the Lipa petals when he borrowed a petal from a Filipino priest and cured 
a young patient of his with pneumonia and pleurisy (Manila Times 1949c). 
One Lipa petal travelled as far as Spain, thanks to a Dominican friar 
residing in the Philippines who sent it to the small village of Vadillo de la 
Guarefia, to his brother, who then passed it on to his wife. The sefiora 
applied the petal to a painful wound that had been oozing pus for several 
weeks; within days the wound had closed and manifested a scab that took 
the shape of a cross (ABC 1949). These cases come to us, of course, 


because widely circulating newspapers (The Manila Times and the Spanish 
conservative daily ABC, respectively) have featured them. 

Thus, on the one hand, in these phenomena we see the materiality of the 
petals take precedence over any other aspect of the broader apparition event 
at Lipa—indeed, in the reportage of these cases there is little to no mention 
of the visions of Mary! The petals heal because of the belief that their 
power inheres in the material object itself, which can be applied tactilely, its 
power transferred directly through the skin. On the other hand, in this 
context, where the singularity of a healing petal meets the reproducibility 
operative in the mass media—or, to put it more explicitly, where religious 
mediation meets technological mediation—a certain hybrid may be 
produced that draws from both logics of sympathetic magic and mechanical 
proliferation. 

Indeed, with the case of the healing petal of Vadillo we see precisely this 
combination. According to a lengthy feature published in Santo Rosario, a 
popular monthly published by the Dominican University of Santo Tomás in 
Manila, a Spanish couple organized a number of expositions of the 
miraculous petal throughout the region, touring it as one might a saint's 
relic, and relying on newspaper articles and radio interviews to inform the 
general public of the petal's arrival to their town (Santo Rosario 1949a: 41). 
Here the petal's singularity is maintained, its rarity valuable and celebrated. 
But the peripatetic life of the petal did not stop there, for the couple then 
spread the wondrous petal's power by bringing thousands of prayer cards 
(known as estampas) into contact with the petal and distributing them. 
These estampas reportedly cured scores of ailing individuals, from 
paralytics to children with skin disorders and more (Santo Rosario 1949b: 
42). 

The petals of Lipa offer an excellent example of modern Catholic 
material culture because of how they both instantiate traditional models of 
sacred tangibility and utilize modern instruments of the mass media. We see 
this not only in the role of the press in generating publicity about the 
alleged miracles, which in turn incites other petal events worldwide, but 
also in how the reproducibility operative to the mass media affords the 
expansion of some petals' healing power into other material forms. This 
capacity for reproducing material objects deemed miraculous need not be 
limited to artefacts related to Mary; however, her paragon status among 
Catholicism's intercessory figures makes this association more likely. 


Furthermore, insofar as visions of Mary have played an important part in 
the persistence, and even renewal, of supernaturalism in Catholic 
modernity, attendant articles like the Lipa petals have provided the faithful 
with tangible traces of her reported appearances. In this particular case, 
material artefacts made even more tangible and widespread previous 
phenomena that were limited in occurrence and geographical location: 
according to some accounts, rose petals had also made an appearance at the 
famous apparition of Fátima, in 1917 (McGlynn 2017: 43—5). Indeed, the 
showers of rose petals in Lipa suggests there is another important link to be 
made between Mary, her appearances, and modern material culture: 
believed to bear an indexical relationship to the reported visions of Mary at 
the convent of Lipa, these petals served to distribute, expand, and 
disseminate the materialized form of the miracle to a broader public. 


MARY AND MODERN MATERIAL CULTURE 
AS PUBLIC GLOBAL CULTURE 


The modern material culture of Mary is thus necessarily a public culture, 
not because objects or articles are always exhibited in public spaces, but 
because they appear, circulate, and are collected, bought, evaluated, 
discussed, and sometimes indeed displayed in the public sphere. In 
countries like the Philippines, where devotion to Mary is strong among the 
majority Catholic population, Marian objects and images are ubiquitous 
features of the visual landscape. From dashboard ornaments on the 
culturally iconic jeepneys (a common form of public transportation), to 
billboards reminding citizens to *Pray the Rosary' to the patron images that 
preside over hundreds of parishes around the country, Mary is literally 
everywhere you turn. 

Moreover, recent years have seen instances wherein the material culture 
of Mary has ‘crossed over’ into mainstream, non-Catholic, popular culture, 
as happened when a woman in Florida, USA took a bite of her grilled 
cheese toast and saw what she perceived to be an image of Mary burnt into 
the bread. Not only was this event broadcast across the channels of ‘Weird 
News’ for some time, reaching its peak of coverage when the artefact 
fetched $28,000 USD at auction (NBC News, 23 November 2004), it also 


spurred the manufacture of novelty items such as the ‘Holy Toast’ toast 
stamper (see mcphee.com!) and similar appliances that could replicate the 
iconographic effect. Popular culture is mass culture, and mass culture 
sometimes produces kitsch; religious kitsch, in particular, results from the 
mass reproduction and commodification of recognizable signifiers of a 
given religious tradition (McIntyre 2014). Because Mary is among the most 
recognizable signifiers of Catholicism, and Church doctrine does not 
prohibit the production and display of Mary's image, it is not surprising that 
she enjoys wide circulation in mainstream culture in myriad—and 
sometimes heterodox, even amusing—forms. 

Although this example of the cheese toast seems particularly suited to a 
kitsch sensibility of white America, the proliferation of Marian material 
culture is not limited to national boundaries or ethnic identities; rather, it 
follows diasporic and immigrant populations throughout the world, 
spreading wherever these communities live and settle. The iconography of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe and religious articles such as votive candles, 
statues, pendants, and clothing that bear the famous chromatic image of the 
Virgin as she legendarily appeared on the tilma of Juan Diego offer the most 
familiar example of this material diffusion (Rodriguez 1994; Brading 2002; 
Odem 2004; Nabhan-Warren 2005; Castafieda-Liles 2018). And indeed, the 
Guadalupana (as she is affectionately known) is arguably the most 
recognizable image of Mary in all of the Americas, notwithstanding the fact 
that she is also the renowned symbol of the Mexican nation (Wolf 1958; 
Poole 2017). Cases like the following illustrate the distinct modernity of the 
material culture of Mary as tied to her apparitions (even if the apparitions 
were first reported centuries ago), and its importance as cultural envoy 
within and across national borders. 

In April of 1997, The Seattle Times reported that the Virgin Mary, in the 
figure of Our Lady of Guadalupe, was believed to be appearing on the back 
of a highway sign in Sunnyside, Washington State (The Seattle Times 
1997). A local police officer was the first to witness the miraculous 
appearance late one afternoon, and by midnight of that day, the highway 
patrol had closed down an entire portion of state route 241. Hundreds of 
people had spilled out onto the four-lane road, stopping traffic in all 
directions. Although the local Department of Transportation explained the 
appearance away as simply a common effect of anti-oxidant coating, for 
several days the sighting prompted other reports of apparition sightings on 


the backs of highway signs in the area (spokesman.com, 9 April 1997). 
Here again we see a relationship between appearances of Mary and material 
culture, this time in the marvellously precise juncture of divine intervention 
and the most banal of modern artefacts, under the shared rubric of the 
'sign'. 

Although short lived, the phenomenon of Mary on the highway signs in 
eastern Washington state betokened socio-economic and political features 
specific to their local context, at the same time that it resonated with other 
contemporary apparition events of a transnational nature. Sunnyside is a 
small town deep in the Yakima Valley, a region largely absent from popular 
geographical knowledge of the Pacific Northwest, a place as forgotten as 
the thousands of Mexican migrants who work the land there and throughout 
the central part of the state. Even if momentarily, the apparitions served to 
bring this community, largely invisible to the cosmopolitan port city of 
Seattle, into stark relief. This sudden visibility held the potential to stir 
perennial tensions while introducing new considerations of public space and 
aspects of legality into the on-going negotiations between law enforcement 
and the migrant workers of this region. Like the rose petals of Lipa, the 
distinctly public nature of these material sightings meant the potential for 
the phenomenon to get out of control; in Sunnyside, however, the stakes of 
such a proliferation of these sacred signs were much higher, with the very 
functioning of the highway and safety of its drivers at issue. 

At the same time, regular observers of Marian apparitions, especially in 
the United States, will readily note similarities between the Sunnyside 
sightings and those reported in Clearwater, Florida in 1996, when a 
customer of the Seminole Finance Corporation claimed to make out the 
outline of the Virgin Mary on the building's façade (Vásquez and Marquardt 
2000). In both Sunnyside and Clearwater, the reported apparitions were 
most visited by Mexican migrants, and assumed to resemble Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. Both apparitions materialized on physical emblems of 
quintessential modernity: the highway sign, and a glass panelled building 
(housing a finance franchise, no less). In short, both demonstrated the 
transnational dimension of many contemporary modern apparitions and 
their expression as material phenomena, that is, as phenomena that draw as 
much attention to the material surfaces on which they appear as to what 
they are taken to signify. 


SURFACES, SCREENS, AND THE MATERIAL 
CULTURE OF MARY IN A DIGITAL WORLD 


One of the notable features of the Clearwater apparitions was the role of the 
internet in both promoting tourism to the site and allowing those unable or 
unwilling to travel to the United States to perform a kind of ‘virtual’ 
pilgrimage to what over time had become a sizeable shrine. This raises the 
question of religious deterritorialization and its effects on material culture. 
Until the age of the internet, apparitions of Mary had been culturally and 
phenomenologically tied to physical place, as indicated by so many titles 
given to her, which bear the names of the villages, towns, or cities where 
she was reported to have appeared (Christian 1981). In this previous model 
of apparitions, Mary appears and literally graces a place or community with 
her presence. So, to conclude, what shall become of the material culture of 
Mary, now that Catholic believers the world over can petition the Blessed 
Mother, visit her shrines, and even pray the rosary, with just a swipe, a 
point, and a click? 

The ministry of Emma de Guzman, a Filipino visionary based in 
Ontario, illustrates the symbiotic relationship of material and virtual or 
mass mediated Catholic cultures. Born in poverty in a Philippine province, 
de Guzman moved to North America in the 1980s to be a live-in nanny. 
While on pilgrimage to the Basilica of the National Shrine of Our Lady of 
Fátima in New York State, she had her first mystical experience, consisting 
of visions of Jesus, Mary, and Padre Pio, the famous Italian stigmatic. This 
originary moment alone deserves comment, for it would seem that the 
physical shrine— sixteen acres on which sit not only the Basilica but several 
smaller chapels and an ‘Avenue of the Saints’ entry lined with ‘over 130 
life-size marble and bronze statues represent[ing] Saints from every race 
and walk of life’ (Buffalo Diocese)—was instrumental in inspiring de 
Guzman's visions and messages. One such message came to de Guzman 
shortly after her visit to the Basilica, wherein Mary told her that she would 
bestow on Emma's home altar, ‘something that will accompany her prayer 
journey from house to house' (La Pieta International website 1). A few 
weeks later, Emma's spiritual companion, another Filipino woman named 
Sol Gaviola, came across an icon of the Pietà at a garage sale. As if that 


discovery were not confirmation enough of de Guzman's calling, one month 
later Emma reported that Jesus himself had appeared to her under a tree, 
with the message: ‘My Father gave the name La Pieta to your group 
because you see My sufferings and My Beloved Mother's sufferings 
together. Through that icon, My people will open their eyes to see, and open 
their ears to listen. This mission will spread around the world' (La Pieta 
International website 1). 

Material Catholic culture in the form of icons, shrines, altars, and images 
were the springboard for Emma de Guzman's ministry, which took its very 
name from the famous sculpted rendition of Mary cradling her dead son. 
But it is arguably Emma's online presence and that of her ministry that 
widely promoted her mission. Up until recently, there were two main 
websites where seekers could learn more about Emma de Guzman and La 
Pieta International: the organization's official website 
(http://www.lapietainternational.com) and the Mother of Joy House of 


Prayer (http://www.motherofjoy.com, now defunct)2 As recently as 2015, 
visitors to the latter website, which represented a chapter of La Pieta 
founded in upstate New York, could not only obtain extensive information 
about de Guzman and her ministry but also send electronic prayer requests 
by clicking on a mail icon. Both websites acted as promotional 
clearinghouses and virtual calendars, announcing La Pieta's upcoming 
events. More importantly, they functioned as their own self-contained and 
self-constituted archives, with pages of supporting documents, testimonies, 
messages from Mary, and galleries of photographs, all serving to attest to 
the veracity of Emma's visions and miraculous phenomena. The online 
photo galleries provided particularly compelling evidence of Emma's many 
'gifts', further promoting, as Paolo Apolito has described, both the 
‘diffusion’ and ‘ingenuity’ of devotional motifs that have burgeoned in the 
digital age (Apolito 2005: 23). 

Interestingly, however, and in some contrast to the flatness of the 
technological medium through which information and testimonies about 
Emma spread, in the first decade or so of her ministry, the mystical 
phenomena de Guzman experienced were intensely, and often gorily, 
corporeal: stigmata, bleeding hosts that she claimed were from the Angel of 
the Eucharist, roses that emerged from her chest, oil that oozed from her 
body, and escarchas (glitter) that trailed her (La Pieta International website 
2). As time went on, however, these material, outward manifestations of de 


Guzman's having been elected by God evolved into the internalized power 
to heal. Emma's ministry then took on a more peripatetic quality, as she 
travelled at the invitation of different chapters of La Pieta to their associated 
parishes and communities to hold healing and prayer sessions, often after 
Masses (La Pieta International website 2). 

It would be easy to interpret this transformation of Emma's gifts as a 
reformist process of purification (see Keane 2006; Engelke 2007): the 
replacement of material signs of holiness by an internal state of power 
through piety. But this would be misguided, as de Guzman's healing 
practice requires the materialization of her power through one crucial 
technique: touch. Emma ‘lays hands’ on those who seek her therapeutic 
intercession, performing a method common to the charismatic Catholic 
tradition. She herself becomes a material medium, or as she refers to it, ‘an 
instrument of God’ (La Pieta International website 3). 

The healing ministry of Emma de Guzman demonstrates that although 
Marian devotion and phenomena may be influenced, and even altered, by 
digital and virtual technologies, by no means have their material dimensions 
abated. So long as people believe in the presence of the Blessed Mother on 
Earth (Orsi 2016), the tactile mode of perception will prevail as one of the 
primary ways in which devotees venerate her and experience that presence. 
Images, relics, rosaries, petals, votive candles, the walls and walkways of 
pilgrimage shrines, as well as anything that a devotee might have placed in 
contact with a blessed object, such as a handkerchief, a prayer card, a bottle 
of water: the efficacy of these objects, and the agency accorded them to act 
on the world (Morgan 2018), 1s predicated on the capacity of individuals to 
touch—to physically feel—them, in conjunction with imagining what each 
object might signify. Emma de Guzman’s healing power takes this logic one 
step even further, in transforming her own body into a material locus and 
conduit for God’s grace. When examining Mary and material culture, 
therefore, it is worthwhile recognizing that the tangible mediation of holy 
presence belongs not only to Marian devotional objects but to Marian 
devotional subjects as well. 
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CHAPTER 41 


DANIEL WOJCIK 


VISIONS of the Virgin Mary are a global phenomenon, familiar to millions of 
Catholic devotees historically and across cultures. It is estimated that 
twenty-one thousand sightings of the Virgin Mary have occurred since the 
fourth century in eastern and western Christian contexts, although the total 
number of such visions is certainly much higher, as the personal nature of 
visionary encounters leaves such experiences often undocumented (Horsfall 
2000: 375-6). Marian devotion has an extensive history within Catholic 
tradition, flourishing in the Middle Ages, and apparitions of Mary have 
often been the basis for the continuing popularity of Marian piety. The 
impact of such apparitions on Catholic belief is illustrated by the fact that 
the Rosary, the Brown Scapular of Our Lady of Mt Carmel, and the 
Miraculous Medal (the three religious objects most often associated with 
devotion to the Virgin Mary) were revealed during Marian visions. 

In the nineteenth century, apparitions of the Virgin gave birth to a 
distinctive and influential form of apocalypticism that developed over the 
years to become a prominent feature of Marian apparitions in the modern 
era. The apocalyptic prophecies associated with such apparitions assert that 
Mary is appearing as part of a divine plan unfolding in the last days, with 
predictions of an imminent eschatological battle between Mary and the 
forces of evil, identified variously as secularism, modernism, communism, 
and other perceived threats to the Church. In examining the range of 
messages communicated in these apparitions, a general pattern and 
apocalyptic Marian worldview has emerged with recognizable features, 


what historian Sandra Zimdars-Swartz refers to as a ‘transcultural 
apocalyptic ideology’ (Zimdars-Swartz 1991: 245—70). This paradigmatic 
end-times ideology has been especially influenced by the apparitions at 
Fatima in 1917, although there were precedents in earlier apparitions, 
particularly those at La Salette. The Fatima visions and the notion of 
associated apocalyptic ‘secrets’, which were subsequently interpreted in the 
context of fears of nuclear annihilation and communist threats, were further 
elaborated upon in Marian apparitions throughout the Cold War era, with an 
influential apocalyptic scenario popularized at the  ecclesiastically 
unsanctioned apparitions at San Sebastian de Garabandal, Spain (1960-65). 
Of the numerous apocalyptic apparitions that have occurred in recent 
decades, the visions in Medjugorje, Bosnia-Herzegovina (beginning in 
1981) remain the most influential globally. Although these and other 
apparitions reflect regional or national contexts, Mary’s appearances at 
different locales are regarded by many devotees as part of a larger ongoing 
warning to humanity that reveals a cohesive and urgent apocalyptic 
message. While recent Marian visions may adhere to or amplify aspects of 
this established apparitional pattern, often expressing traditionalist Catholic 
concerns, each apparition has distinctive and innovative features, as a 
reflection of popular beliefs and socio-cultural contexts. ! 

Above all, in these apparitions the Virgin Mary appears in her role as 
mediatrix, as prophetess and compassionate intercessor, as the heavenly 
Mother warning human beings of the chastisements soon to be unleashed 
because of the sins of the world, and intervening on behalf of her children 
to rescue them from the apocalyptic punishments of an angry God. An 
important aspect of such apparitions is that imminent worldly catastrophe 
may be averted and humanity saved by a renewal of devotion to Mary, by 
adherence to her divine directives, and by the enactment of the specific 
practices she prescribes in her appearances. The avertive and conditional 
apocalyptic aspects of Marian apparitions distinguishes them from other 
more pervasive forms of apocalyptic and millennialist belief, which assert 
that the end of the world is foreordained and inevitable, as part of an 
unalterable plan determined by God or superhuman forces beyond human 
control. This more common form of apocalypticism, referred to as 
premillennialism or catastrophic millennialism, is a characteristic of 
Protestant premillennial dispensationalism, for example, and is associated 
with numerous other well-known apocalyptic groups, such as the Branch 


Davidians, Heaven's Gate, Aum Shinrikyó, and the Millerites. The Marian 
apparitional worldview, in contrast, expresses a form of avertive 
apocalypticism, with the emphasis on Mary’s role as intercessor who warns 
and attempts to save humanity, providing the heavenly mandates that will 
prevent worldly cataclysm, if these are followed by people (Wojcik 2011). 
While Fatima and Medjugorje continue to be the most famous sites with 
overt apocalyptic themes, devotees of Marian apparitions are often familiar 
with the numerous other apparitions unrecognized by the Church that have 


conveyed apocalyptic messages.) Such apparition sites have emerged as 
expressions of vernacular religiosity and occur apart from the approval and 
control of Catholic authorities and institutions. Traditionally, the Catholic 
Church has taken a cautious approach toward the acceptance of Marian 
sightings, sanctioning only a few of the thousands of visions that have been 
reported. Apocalyptic and millennial beliefs in general have been 
denounced by the Roman Catholic Church, which has emphasized the 
amillennialist perspective promoted by Augustine of Hippo (354—430 CE) in 
his book The City of God, in which he argued that there will not be a literal 
and physical thousand-year millennial paradise established on Earth, but 
that the Millennium has already dawned, achieved by the triumphant 
Christian Church and expressed through the lives of the faithful (Ashcraft 
2011: 45). In this view, the biblical references to the millennium and the 
apocalypse are considered to be largely metaphorical and symbolic, and 
should be understood in a figurative manner. Despite the official theological 
rejection of ideas about a coming worldly apocalypse and the establishment 
of a millennial golden age on Earth, belief in the apocalyptic reality of 
apparitions of Mary continues to flourish, nurtured and promoted through a 
vast network of Marian devotion (Margry 2004; Apolito 2005). 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
MARIAN APOCALYPTICISM 


While prophecy has been associated with Catholic visionaries for centuries, 
apocalyptic themes in Marian prophecies are a relatively recent 
phenomenon, arising in nineteenth-century France during a period of 
anticlericalism and cultural and political upheaval, and connected to the 


notion of the dawning of the ‘Age of Mary’. The first influential modern 
apparition occurred in 1830, with the visions of Catherine Labouré (1806— 
76), a nun in a Vincentian convent on the Rue du Bac in Paris. In the 
visions, the Virgin Mary warned Labouré of approaching misfortunes and a 
state of evil that existed in France and throughout the world, and then 
revealed a design for the creation of the ‘Miraculous Medal’. Millions of 
these medals were soon minted and they became an enormously popular 
sacramental object in Europe and in Catholic communities throughout 
world. Labouré’s apparitions, publicized in the mass media, inspired a great 
deal of interest and were formally approved by the Church in 1836, adding 
authority to the assertion that Mary was now directly intervening in human 
history, delivering prophecies and visual signs during a time of worldly 
crisis (Perry and Echeverria 1988: 91—6). 

The explicitly apocalyptic themes that are now prominent in Marian 
apparitional culture may be traced to the 1846 apparition experienced by 
Mélanie Calvat (1831—1904, also referred to as Frangoise-Mélanie Mathieu) 
and Maximin Giraud (1835—75), the young peasant seers in the village of 
La Salette in the French Alps. They described seeing 'a beautiful lady' 
emerging out of a glowing light, who was suffering and weeping because of 
the sins of humanity. The message delivered at La Salette predicted famine, 
crop failures, and other apocalyptic punishments because human beings had 
strayed from the Church. Mary told the visionaries that because of the 
irreverent behaviour of people, she could no longer hold back the punishing 
arm of God unless people changed their ways. The seers also said that Mary 
had delivered personal 'secrets' that were not to be disclosed. This 
phenomenon of private secrets that evoke widespread public speculation 
has become a key feature of the prophetic schema of Marian apparitional 
communication, with the rumours and popular beliefs about Mary's secret 
messages often revolving around their apocalyptic aspects. 

The content of Mélanie Calvat's secret that she later revealed in a text 
published in 1879 has been especially influential in the popular formation 
of the apocalyptic Marian worldview. Although officially denounced by the 
Roman Catholic Church, Calvat's elaborate account of Mary's private 
message describes impending chastisements and the imminent end of the 
world, to be preceded by the rise of the Antichrist and his installation in 
Rome, assisted by a great apostasy within the Catholic Church, led by evil 
priests who through their sinful lives have become ‘cesspools of iniquity’ 


(Zimdars-Swartz 1991: 183—6). Calvat's text reveals a litany of end-times 
events to occur as earthly evil increases, with demons unleashed from hell 
and ‘terrible scourges’ to be unfurled by God, involving earthquakes, 
plagues, wars, famine, blood flowing in the streets, cities engulfed in 
flames, strange celestial phenomena, fire from heaven, and the earth 


reduced to a desert, among other things.? Amid this scenario, the righteous 
will be vindicated, a period of peace will occur with the help of the 
‘apostles of the last times’, and Jesus will instruct his angels to destroy all 
of his enemies and the sinful on Earth. This moment of peace will be short 
lived, however, and humanity will once again descend into sin and the beast 
of evil will rule the world. Finally, the archangel Michael will destroy the 
beast and the earth will be cleansed by water and fire, and the world 
renewed in a glorification of God. 

The features associated with the La Salette apparitions—heavenly 
warnings, divine chastisements, apocalyptic secrets, the corruption of 
Church in the last days—were promoted by devotees at the popular level, 
with aspects of its apocalyptic scenario weaving throughout subsequent 
Marian visitations and embraced within the broader Marian apparitional 
network, particularly among traditionalist Catholics. Taken together, the 
apparitions at Rue du Bac and La Salette not only established the 
foundation for subsequent apparitions, but gave rise to the primary form of 
Catholic apocalypticism that exists in the world today. 

In this context, an important and often overlooked influence on Marian 
apocalypticism are the writings of the French preacher and theologian 
Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort (1673—1716), whose manuscript Treatise 
on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin was rediscovered after his death 
and published in 1842. Montfort postulated that there would be various 
stages at the end of history, beginning with the reign of the Antichrist, 
followed by a reign of Mary that would occur before the reign of Christ and 
his Second Coming (Introvigne 2011: 553). As characterized by Montfort, 
the Age of Mary will be an era of Marian revelation involving her 
intervention in history and an apocalyptic war with Satan prior to Christ’s 
return. As a devout Marianist, Montfort stressed the absolute importance of 
personal consecration and sacred ‘slavery’ to Mary (Boss 2007: 412-16), 
while emphasizing Mary’s crucial role as redemptive mediator between 
humanity and Christ, with a primary task of leading the great saints that will 
appear in the final days (the ‘apostles of the latter times’) to battle and 


defeat Satan, who will increase his demonic assaults as the end nears 
(Zimdars-Swartz 1991: 251, 256). 

Montfort's Marian treatise became a devotional bestseller in the 
nineteenth century, and Mary's apparitional appearances during that time, 
coupled with the Church's declaration of the Immaculate Conception as 
dogma in 1854, were thus interpreted by many as evidence that the Age of 
Mary had indeed arrived. Mary's appearances at Rue du Bac in 1830 and La 
Salette in 1846 were thus seen as apocalyptic signs, with the legions of 
Marian devotees and pilgrims journeying to the apparition sites affirming 
Mary's presence while potentially fulfilling the role of Montfort's ‘apostles 
of the latter times’ who would renew the faith, convert the sinful, battle evil, 
and win the world for Mary. As Chris Maunder tells us, this ‘alternative 
history’ of Marian apparitions in the modern era, as reflected in the Catholic 
devotional literature, asserts that Montfort's *Marian Age' was initiated in 
1830 in France, with mass pilgrimages throughout the nineteenth century 
representing a response by the Catholic faithful to the emergent and 
threatening rationalist and secularist ideals of the period (Maunder 2016: 
18). 

Even the apparitions at Lourdes in 1858 were included in this 
apocalyptic Marian Age framework, despite the fact that they did not 
include apocalyptic messages, as Mary's very appearance to the fourteen- 
year-old Bernadette Soubirous could be considered further confirmation of 
the dawning of the Age of Mary, while the Virgin's requests for prayer and 
penance for sinners supported basic ideas in the previous apparitions. The 
confluence of Montfort’s millennialist views with the three major 
apparitions in nineteenth-century France had an enormous impact on 
Marian apocalypticism, and Montfort’s ideas are evident in the text that 
Calvat published in 1879, with its references to the rise of the Antichrist, an 
apocalyptic final age, and the role of the ‘apostles of the last times’, among 
other things. Montfort’s writings have persisted as a source of inspiration 
and influence among Marian devotees, and were actually promoted by Pope 
John Paul I, while alternatively serving as an underground resource for 
apocalyptic interpretation in the Marian prophecy subculture (Introvigne 
2011: 553-4). 


FÁTIMA, THE COLD WAR, AND APOCALYPTIC 
SECRETS 


In the twentieth century, the emphasis on catastrophe is even more 
pronounced in Marian visitations. The apparitions that have had the greatest 
influence on Marian apocalypticism were those at Fátima, Portugal, in 
1917, where three peasant children reported that Mary had delivered 
messages to them. The primary seer, ten-year-old Lücia dos Santos (1908— 
2005) and her younger cousins Francisco Marto (1908-19), and Jacinta 
Marto (1910—20), claimed that Mary revealed herself on six occasions on 
the thirteenth of each month (from May to October), telling them to recite 
the rosary daily, that God was displeased with humanity, and that people 
needed to uphold Catholic traditions and make sacrifices to God; the Virgin 
also delivered an important ‘secret’ to the children that could not be made 
public at the time. As news of the visions spread, so did the number of 
visitors, with 20,000—25,000 people reported at the September apparition 
and 70,000—100,000 at Mary's last appearance on 13 October 1917 
(Bennett 2012: 125). This final apparition is regarded by some devotees as 
the most spectacular in Marian visionary history, as many in the crowd 
experienced the purported ‘Miracle of the Sun’, with accounts describing 
various unusual phenomena, such as the rain clouds parting, the sun 
spinning or 'dancing' in the sky, with some in attendance seeing 
multicoloured lights radiating from it, while many said that the sun plunged 
as an apocalyptic fireball toward the earth, before it ascended back into the 
heavens. Witnesses at the apparition site shrieked, fainted, or confessed 
their sins out loud during the terrifying event, believing the end of the world 
had come; and afterwards many people were convinced that they had 
experienced the beginning of the apocalypse and that the Day of Judgment 
was approaching (Bennett 2012: 162-3). This famous apparitional event 
aroused intense apocalyptic anxieties at the time, and the Fátima apparitions 
have since served as a foundation for the apocalyptic themes that have 
reverberated throughout Marian apparitional culture. After Fátima, reports 
of solar miracles became a mainstay of the Marian apparitional experience, 
and the belief that another great Fátima-like miracle or apocalyptic sign will 
appear in the sky in the last days as a forewarning of impending 


chastisements is now a core element within the Marian eschatological 
worldview. 

Although the themes and meanings of the Fátima apparitions have been 
analysed within the larger socio-political context in Portugal at the time (see 
Bennett 2012; Maunder 2016: 25—39), for the purposes of this discussion, 
the most significant aspect of the visions (in addition to the apocalyptic 
interpretation of the ‘sun miracle’), is the emphasis on apocalyptic ‘secrets’ 
conveyed by the Virgin Mary. While the La Salette visions also contained 
‘secrets’ and catastrophic themes, the covert and subsequently ‘unveiled’ 
messages associated with Fatima ultimately emerged as a primary feature of 
Marian ideology during the Cold War era. As various writers have 
discussed, the Fatima apparitions were not widely known outside of 
Portugal until they were popularized internationally in 1940s and 1950s, 
when they were re-interpreted in the context of Cold War anxieties about 
nuclear annihilation and the threat of atheistic communism overtaking the 
world (Kselman and Avella 1986: 408-10; Zimdars-Swartz 1991: 190— 
219). During the Cold War period, particular emphasis was placed on two 
of these Fatima secret messages that were later revealed by the only 
surviving visionary, Lúcia dos Santos in 1941. The promotion of Lücia's 
memoirs during a time of anti-communist sentiments and fears of the 
atomic bomb quickly made Fatima the most influential Marian apparition of 
the era. Crucial attention was given to the second part of Lucia’s account of 
the Virgin’s message which was said to communicate Mary’s warning that 
humanity would be given a ‘great sign’ illuminating the sky at night prior to 
God’s punishment of a sinful world, but this could be prevented by the 
consecration of Russia to her Immaculate Heart. If Mary’s directives in the 
message were fulfilled, future wars and human suffering could be 
prevented, Russia would be converted, and peace would fill the earth, 
according to the message. However, if Mary’s requests were neglected, 
Russia would ‘spread her errors throughout the world, causing wars and 
persecution of the Church’ with nations being annihilated (Perry and 
Echeverria 1988: 191). 

The Virgin Mary’s apocalyptic forewarnings and political views about 
Russia and communism were revealed twenty-four years after Lücia's 
visions, described in her memoirs that she wrote in a convent between 1935 
and 1941, in the context of anti-communist sentiment among Portuguese 
Catholics (Maunder 2016: 29-34). This later version of the contents of the 


Fátima messages, promoted globally after the Second World War, became 
the dominant account of the meaning of the apparitions. As a result, it was 
widely accepted that Mary had prophesized the rise of communism as a 
threat to the future of humanity, with apocalyptic repercussions. In 
response, devotion to the Virgin was embraced by millions of Catholics 
worldwide as a way to crush the perceived communist menace and avert 
nuclear cataclysm, while also reaffirming faith in the supernatural presence 
manifested in Marian prophecies and miracles at a time of secularist and 
modernist threats. 

At the same time, the message of Fátima was endorsed by prominent 
figures in the Catholic hierarchy, including Pope Pius XII, while popular 
devotion to Our Lady of Fátima was promoted through organizations such 
as The Slaves of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the Legion of Mary, the 
Blue Army of Our Lady of Fátima, and the Block Rosary. The Blue Army, 
which claimed twenty-five million members in 110 countries (Geisendorfer 
1977: 46), had as its main goals the defeat of the ‘atheistic Red Army’, the 
conversion of Russia by means of praying the rosary daily, and preventing 
the prophesied apocalypse by adhering to and promoting the Fátima 
pronouncements. During this period, the Pilgrim Virgin statue of Our Lady 
of Fátima that travelled throughout the world and was viewed by millions 
was embraced as an end-times global communications project, a way to 
bring the sacred to the believer in an effort to alert humanity to the 
imminence of an apocalyptic scenario and the dangers of encroaching 
communism, both of which could be averted by adherence to the Fátima 
messages (Morgan 2009: 53-4). Popular faith in the salvific power of 
Fátima is further illustrated by the belief among some Marian devotees that 
when Pope Pius XII consecrated the world to the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
in 1942, it was actually because of the ‘secrets’ conveyed at Fátima. 

The apocalyptic meanings of the Fátima apparitions were further 
intensified at the vernacular level by widespread speculation about the 
mysterious ‘third secret of Fatima’ that Lúcia chose not to reveal in her 
memoirs. In 1943, she was persuaded to write down this secret and seal it in 
an envelope, which was delivered years later to the Vatican and was to be 
revealed to the world in 1960. When the message was not revealed, rumours 
circulated about its contents, as did stories about the shocked responses of 
various popes who privately read the secret prophecy (fainting, weeping, 
suffering heart failure) and who refused to reveal the message because of its 


horrifying nature. The widespread beliefs about the third secret reflected the 
Cold War anxieties and nuclear apocalyptic fears of the era, as the message 
was variously rumoured to predict a fiery apocalypse, nuclear war, and the 
devastating spread of communism, as well as crises and corruption in the 
Catholic Church, among other things. Millions of Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike were familiar with the alleged contents of the secret, which 
persistently infuse the messages of the majority of later Marian apparitions. 
According to Paolo Apolito, in his discussion of Marianism and modern 
visionary Catholicism, ‘all contemporary apparitions are marked, more or 
less, by apocalyptic features ... but the almost clandestine model of the 
third secret of Fátima turns up again and again, even far away, as a 
demonstration of the strength of the visionary culture' (Apolito 1998: 141). 
The influence of the lore about the third secret was so potent that even after 
the secret finally was disclosed in the year 2000 with no mention of 
apocalypse or communism, some devotees of the Marian apparitional 
subculture refused to believe that it had been revealed in its entirety. 

As the Fátima apparitions became known internationally, they served as 
the template for subsequent Marian visions during the Cold War, which 
echoed similar themes, including secrets, solar phenomena, miracles, 
warnings of apocalyptic chastisements, and the evils of communism. 
During this period, communism was identified as the ‘serpent’, the ‘beast’, 
and the ‘red dragon’ referred to in the Book of Revelation, with Mary 
appearing as the ‘woman clothed with the sun’, an apocalyptic prophetess 
and warrior who promised protection and victory over a perceived satanic- 
communist assault in the last days. As William Christian Jr (1984) has 
observed, there was a proliferation of apparitions in Western Europe from 
1947 to 1954, particularly in Italy, reflecting early Cold War fears about 
nuclear apocalypse, as well as the fear that Catholic nations in Europe 
would succumb to ‘godless communism’. For many Catholics at the time, 
the Cold War was understood as a spiritual battle, with the conflict of 
ideologies viewed as a cosmic end-times struggle between Satan and God, 
with salvation possible through Mary’s divine intervention. The Marian 
revival that arose during this time was supported by the Catholic Church, 
with condemnations of communism, which seems to have further 
contributed to the occurrence of apparitions. For example, the Marian 
apparitions and pilgrimages that proliferated in Italy after the Second World 
War and especially in the months prior to national elections in April 1948, 


coincided with the Vatican's public proclamation that the election was a 
vote between good and evil, a choice between Christ (the Christian 
Democrats), or anti-Christ (the secular and socialist Popular Front), and as 
Robert Ventresca (2003) has documented, the rise in Marian piety was 
instrumental in defeating communist causes. 

In the United States, an important apparition that exemplified American 
Cold War concerns occurred in the town of Necedah in rural Wisconsin in 
the 1950s. The messages conveyed by the seer Mary Ann Van Hoof 
expressed nuclear apocalyptic fears, extreme anti-communist sentiments, 
and encouraged Cold War patriotism. The Necedah apparitions received 
extensive media coverage at the time, especially after approximately 
100,000 people journeyed to Van Hoof's farm to witness her converse with 
the Virgin Mary on 15 August 1950. The apparitions repeat the key aspects 
of the Fátima messages, emphasizing the need for devotion to Mary's 
Immaculate Heart, penance, rosary prayers for the consecration and 
conversion of Russia, and the threat of the communist menace, including 
information about Soviet plans to invade the United States (Kselman and 
Avella 1986). Although Van Hoof's apparitions convey familiar warnings 
about the coming chastisement, they are infused with graphic visions of the 
horrors of nuclear war, a reflection of popular fears at the time, while also 
expressing American McCarthy era paranoia about Soviet infiltration of 
society and satanic-communist super-conspiracies. After Vatican II, the 
messages communicated by Van Hoof were critical of the liberal reforms in 
Church policy and doctrine, with assertions about the corruption of the 
Church from within, a conspiratorial theme common to other post-Vatican 
II apparitions that express Catholic traditionalist ideologies, such as the 
Bayside visions (New York, 1970—95) and the schismatic El Palmar de 
Troya movement (Spain, 1971—), among others. 


MARIAN APOCALYPSE Now: THE ONGOING 
INFLUENCE OF UNAPPROVED APPARITIONS 


Between the years 1945 and 2000, there were nearly seven hundred Marian 
apparitions reported worldwide that can be considered relatively ‘famous’ 
or noteworthy, although some enthusiasts have claimed much higher 


numbers, with upwards of nine thousand accounts of Marian presences 
(Apolito 2005: 25-7). Mary's appearances over the past several decades 
have waxed and waned, with a decline after an influential article published 
in the Vatican's official newspaper L'Osservatore Romano in the 1950s 
advised restraint with regard to apparitions and reports of the miraculous. 
The decrease in Marian appearances in the following two decades has also 
been attributed to the liberalizing reforms implemented by the Second 
Vatican Council (1962—65) which de-emphasized Mariology, miracles, and 
the numinous. Still, there were some significant apparitions in the 1960s 
and 1970s, and then in the 1980s and 1990s, a surge of Marian visitations 
occurred after the popularization of the apparitions at Medjugorje, the 
election of the Marianist Pope John Paul II (in 1978), and a greater 
acceptance of ‘charisma’ by the Church. In addition, the rise in reported 
visions and interest in them correlates with the increased availability of 
apparitional information through mass communication technologies and the 
Internet, while the affordability of air travel allowed more devotees to visit 
apparition sites (Apolito 2005: 25-49; Maunder 2016: 5-6, 196-7). 
Although not every modern vision of Mary has had explicit apocalyptic 
themes (for instance, during the sightings of Mary in Zeitoun, Egypt, from 
1968—71, no message was delivered), the vast majority of apparitions since 
the 1950s express the aforementioned eschatological ideas, replicating and 
augmenting previously established apocalyptic scenarios and conventions. 

The apparitions at Garabandal in the 1960s and at Medjugorje beginning 
in 1981 have had the most influence upon the Marian apocalyptic 
worldview in recent decades. Although these apparitions have not been 
recognized by the Church, this seems to be of little concern to most 
devotees, as the knowledge of the visions has circulated in the global 
subculture of Marian devotion, apart from the control of Church authorities, 
with many believers asserting that the apparitions will be approved in the 
future. At Garabandal, the young seers initially had visions of St Michael 
the Archangel in June 1961, followed by more than two thousand visions of 
Mary beginning in July 1961 and concluding in November 1965. The end- 
times events communicated at Garabandal further solidified existing 
elements of the Marian apocalyptic worldview, with prophecies of a three- 
part scenario in the last days involving a divine ‘world-wide warning’, 
followed by a ‘great miracle’, and then, if people do not repent and change 
their lives, a horrible ‘great chastisement’. 


Although the Garabandal apparitions are clearly in the tradition of 
Fátima, they are also closely linked to the less familiar apparitions that 
occurred in the Basque village of Ezkioga from 1931 to 1933, also located 
in northern Spain. The apocalyptic scenario that emerged at Ezkioga begins 
with a great miracle (involving the appearance of the Virgin standing on a 
half moon, surrounded by three angels, with St Michael on a white horse); 
followed by the chastisement (with prophecies of famine, plagues, wars, 
natural disasters, and a period of three days of darkness); and finally a 
sequence of events that include the appearance of the Antichrist, the 
martyrdom of the seers, and other occurrences prior to the end of the world, 
predicted for 1958 (Christian 1996: 352—72). There also were prophecies at 
Ezkioga about the threat and global triumph of communism, another 
element reiterated at Garabandal, whose seers interacted with devotees of 
Ezkioga in the 1960s. 

In addition to the influences mentioned above, an important prophetic 
detail popularized at Garabandal is the notion of an apocalyptic future 
‘warning’. The primary visionary, Conchita Gonzalez, claimed the warning 
will be a supernatural event seen and felt by believers and non-believers 
alike, which will reveal the spiritual condition of one’s soul and a 
realization of one’s sins, in order to bring humanity closer to God and 
prevent divine punishment (Maunder 2016: 140-1). Another influential 
aspect of the Garabandal visions involves the seers’ description of a ‘great 
miracle’, the second event in the unfolding apocalyptic narrative to occur in 
the future. Conchita stated she knew the nature and the date of the miracle 
and that she would announce it publicly eight days prior to its appearance, 
also revealing that it would occur on a Thursday evening at 8:30 pm, be 
visible to all in the vicinity of Garabandal, and that it would heal all those 
present of their illnesses; in addition, she said the miracle could be 
photographed and televised, and afterwards it would leave a permanent sign 
at the apparition site (Zimdars-Swartz 1991: 225-7). The purpose of the 
miracle is to convert the entire world, but if humanity does not change its 
sinful ways, the third prophesied event will transpire and a punishing 
chastisement will be sent, as foretold in previous apparitions. The 
Garabandal visions reiterated that the chastisement was conditional and 
dependent upon whether human beings responded to Mary’s messages, who 
was interceding as the loving Mother to save humanity. As noted, the 
dynamic of Mary’s motherly compassion for her wayward children 


teetering on the precipice of apocalypse is central to such visions, clearly 
emphasized in the apparitions mentioned above and by visionaries at other 
well-known sites such as Kerizinen (France, 1938—65), Amsterdam (1945— 
59), San Damiano (Italy 1964-81), Akita (Japan, 1973-9), Kibeho 
(Rwanda, 1981-9), Medjugorje (1981—, and San Nicolás (Argentina, 
1983—90). 

Like Fátima, Garabandal soon expanded beyond the region and attained 
global notoriety throughout the international Marian apparitional sphere, 
and was regarded by many as an unsanctioned sequel to Fátima. In the 
United States, for example, the influence of Garabandal is reflected in the 
Bayside apparitions of Veronica Lueken that began in 1970 in Queens, New 
York. Lueken's visions, perhaps the most apocalyptic of American Marian 
visitations, express the anti-communist themes that pervade Cold War 
Marianism, while amplifying the catastrophic aspects detailed at 
Garabandal, proclaiming that a worldwide warning, miracle, and 
chastisement are imminent, with the prophesied chastisement having two 
parts, the first being a Third World War to be followed by a punishing 
‘Fireball of Redemption’ in the form of a comet that will strike the earth, 
with three-quarters of humanity destroyed in the scenario. The Bayside 
apparitions are pervaded with the imagery of nuclear annihilation, with 
even the warning taking on the features of a blinding atomic blast with 
deadly consequences, while the visions of the chastisement graphically 
depict the devastating effects of nuclear war, and the fiery catastrophe 
caused by the divine fireball also resembles a nuclear holocaust (Wojcik 
1997: 72-7). As with other modern Marian apparitions, the Bayside visions 
are framed in terms of the established end-times paradigm, while 
elaborating upon and incorporating new features (such as the fireball) in a 
bricolage of beliefs that express dominating concerns and socio-cultural 
contexts, in this instance the very real fears of nuclear cataclysm during the 
Cold War era.* 

Since Garabandal, the most famous apparitions in Catholic visionary 
culture have occurred at Medjugorje and these have exerted an enormous 
influence on contemporary Marian apparitional belief. Given the anti- 
communist messages of previous twentieth-century Marian visions, the fact 
that Mary began to appear on a daily basis at a site in communist 
Yugoslavia was viewed as especially significant and prophetic. The 
Medjugorje phenomenon that arose in the small village in what is now 


Bosnia-Herzegovina is particularly complex and the contested meanings of 
these unapproved and controversial apparitions in Catholic religious culture 
and within the specific socio-political contexts of the region have been 
analysed from various perspectives (see Claverie 2003; Margry 2009: 253— 
61; Maunder 2016: 153—70). The apocalyptic meanings of the messages, 
communicated as 'secrets', are multifaceted as well, regarded variously as 
prophesying the end of communism, the rise of Satan in the last days, 
coming chastisements, and the end of time. Like previous apparitions, those 
at Medjugorje include *warnings' and a supernatural sign prior to the 
chastisements—divine punishments that are said to be global in their 
impact. 

The apparitions at Medjugorje began in June 1981, and the six young 
visionaries have since received thousands of messages from Mary, which 
emphasize prayer, confession, fasting, taking communion, attending mass, 
and conversion to God. In the visions, Mary often is weeping for humanity, 
pleading on its behalf, and crying for peace, and her title is the *Queen of 
Peace’. The Medjugorje apparitions continue in the tradition of seers 
receiving secrets, but are distinct in that Mary promised to give each 
visionary ten secrets, with the understanding that once a seer receives the 
tenth secret, Mary’s frequent appearances to that individual would diminish. 
As of 2018, three of the visionaries have received all ten secrets and the 
other three who have not continue to have apparitions on a regular basis. In 
addition to the ten secrets, another distinguishing aspect of the visions, with 
ominous overtones, is that the Medjugorje apparitions will be the last 
appearances of the Virgin Mary on earth. 

Some of the secrets communicated to the visionaries are of a personal 
nature, while others are said to concern the Catholic Church and the entire 
world, and will be gradually revealed over time. In the tradition of 
Garabandal and Ezkioga, these globally-significant secrets are seen as 
having an urgent apocalyptic importance, involving increasingly severe 
chastisements for the sins of the world, which can be mitigated to some 
extent by prayer. For example, one of the seers, Mirjana Dragicevic, has 
stated that an evil threat to the world revealed in the seventh secret has been 
prevented through prayers and fasting, but that the punishments promised in 
the ninth and tenth chastisements cannot be averted entirely? Although 
Mirjana has not provided more specific information about the seventh 
secret, many devotees believe that the evil referred to was the threat of 


communism and that the prayers of the faithful contributed to its collapse in 
Eastern Europe. 

Like Garabandal with its prophecy of a ‘great miracle’, the Medjugorje 
seers also revealed that one of Mary's secrets contains information about 
the appearance of a miraculous sign that will be permanent and visible at 
the apparition site, and specifically intended for the conversion of atheists. 
According to Mirjana, prior to this sign, there will be three earthly warnings 
(in contrast to the one warning predicted at Garabandal), and Mirjana will 
report them to a priest who will then publicly announce them before they 
transpire. The warnings and the miraculous sign will occur in quick 
succession, and a period of conversions and healing will follow, after 
which, time will run out for the unconverted, and the chastisements will be 
sent. According to the messages, the twentieth century was under the power 
of Satan, with Mary engaged in a cosmic struggle for the salvation of 
humanity in the last days; this was explained by one of the seers, Vicka 
Ivankovic, who said that Mary revealed that *this time is her special time of 
haste and battle for souls' (Apolito 1998: 142). 

Because Medjugorje emerged in the Internet era, it has become perhaps 
the most globally influential apparition in history, with an estimated 35 
million pilgrims having visited the site to date; notably, the allure of 
Medjugorje has only been intensified by the fact that the Vatican has not 
issued a verdict about the visions, which is viewed by many devotees as 
implicit approval of their authenticity (Apolito 2005: 68—9; Margry 2009: 
255; Maunder 2016: 169—70). In light of the widespread popularity of the 
apparitions, some theologians and supporters have de-emphasized the 
urgent catastrophic aspects of the Medjugorje secrets in an attempt to make 
the apparitions more acceptable, in what has been labelled a *mellowed 
apocalypticism', which views the messages not in a literal sense of 
imminent doom, but as general admonitions to pray, do penance, and renew 
the faith (Zimdars-Swartz 1991: 243). Still, at the popular level, the 
millions of believers who are familiar with Medjugorje embrace the 
apocalyptic view of history revealed through its end-times prophecies, a 
view that fits squarely into the recognized Marian apocalyptic framework. 
Medjugorje reflects and expresses the central features of that apocalyptic 
tradition. while contributing new elements to it. The apparitions at 
Medjugorje thus present a conundrum to Church authority: they have 
become the contemporary template for all successive Marian apparitions, 


inspiring numerous other visions and devotion worldwide, yet their explicit 
apocalyptic messages would appear to make it difficult for the Church to 
approve the visions (Maunder 2016: 21, 168—70). 

On the other hand, official approval may now be irrelevant, as beliefs 
about Medjugorje thrive at the non-institutional level, promoted through the 
vast global Marian apparition network and confirmed through the virtual 
network of the Internet. This vernacular authority and popularity has 
pressured the Church to offer tacit support of Medjugorje if not approval, 
indicated by an announcement in 2017 that official pilgrimages to 
Medjugorje can now be organized by dioceses and other institutions, which 
was discouraged in the past. 


CONCLUSION 


The overview of Marian apocalypticism offered in this chapter illustrates 
the persistence and ongoing appeal of such beliefs within modern Roman 
Catholic culture, as a pervasive mode of interpreting the world and one’s 
place in it. As we have seen, this Marian apocalyptic ethos emerged in the 
nineteenth century during a time of cultural and political turmoil and was 
developed over the years into an established tradition with familiar 
elements, an apparitional paradigm that continues to flourish in the twenty- 
first century. Although aspects of this worldview have received official 
Church sanction from time to time, Marian apocalypticism exists largely as 
a parallel tradition alongside or in tension with institutional doctrines and 
theology, as its explicit end-times prophecies are not aligned with the 
accepted amillennialist view of the Church. Nonetheless, Marian 
eschatological beliefs have had a significant vernacular power and popular 
influence, particularly among those who perceive a loss of traditional 
Catholic heritage and practice. Mary’s apocalyptic messages are embraced 
both as dire warnings and as the renewal and salvation of faith, and have 
been enthusiastically promoted through the global apparitional network of 
millions of devotees. 

The apocalyptic themes expressed in modern apparitions of Mary are 
directly related to a sense of societal crisis, increased worldly evil, and 
especially the disintegration of religious traditions, all of which are viewed 


as portents of imminent doom. The majority of these crises are regarded as 
threats to traditional religious faith— whether modernism, secularism, 
atheism, communism, materialism, Vatican II, or overall societal decay, 
among other things—although Mary's apparitions also reflect anxieties 
about regional and global catastrophes, whether famine, disease, war, 
nuclear annihilation, or the widespread feeling that humanity in general is 
on the road to destruction. In the midst of such fears and impending threats, 
apparitions of Mary provide the hope that the world can be saved, as the 
Virgin, in her capacity as intercessor and compassionate Mother, intervenes 
in history in an attempt to rescue humanity, urging her children on earth to 
pray and uphold the faith in order to prevent global cataclysm. As an 
avertive form of apocalypticism, Mary's apparitional messages assure her 
devotees that there is a meaningful narrative underlying history, a 
benevolent divine plan, and in her appearances she provides the ‘secret’ 
directives for eliminating evil and renewing the world. 

Although apocalyptic themes are central to modern Marian visions, it is 
important to remember that devotees do not only or necessarily embrace 
such apparitions solely for their apocalyptic meanings, but that people have 
varied reasons for their belief in them. Those who participate in Marian 
apparitional culture and make pilgrimages to Marian shrines may also be 
motivated by the desire for healing, community, penance, protection, divine 
intercession for loved ones, the renewal of faith, or the experience of 
hierophanies, among many other things. Considering the needs fulfilled by 
devotion to Mary and the established status of the apparitional tradition, and 
ongoing perceptions of societal crisis it seems safe to predict that the Virgin 
Mary will continue to appear and deliver apocalyptic prophecies of warning 
and salvation in the years ahead. 
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CHAPTER 42 


THE GLOBAL NETWORK 
OF DEVIANT REVELATORY 
MARIAN MOVEMENTS 


PETER JAN MARGRY 


A voluminous book appeared in 2007 called Dictionnaire des ‘apparitions’ 
de la Vierge Marie, composed mainly by the famed French Mariologist 
René Laurentin (Laurentin and Sbalchiero 2007). Its 1,500 pages contain 
descriptions of a vast amount—circa 2,400—of Marian apparitions that 
visionaries have claimed to have had over the centuries. At the same time, 
the book is a kind of catalogue of the ways in which visionaries regard 
Mary, and of the ways in which they create Mary as an intercessor through 
new revelations. A sharp increase in the number of apparitions can be 
observed during the second half of the twentieth century, and especially 
those which are associated with believers who do not fully engage with the 
Roman Catholic Church's modern teachings or with the ways in which 
many Catholics practise their religion. The word apparition in the title of 
the book appears in quotation marks because, as Laurentin writes, the 
overwhelming majority of the apparitions and visions included have in fact 
not been acknowledged or have been rejected by the Church, or are even 
heretical; it is a book, therefore, with ‘risky’ content (Laurentin and 
Sbalchiero 2007: 15—16). 

Modern apparitional phenomena often express views that result in the 
emergence of deviant groups or movements. Collectively, mostly through 


the backing of their devotees, they form an informal Marian network that 
spans the world. It is a network without any formal structure or hierarchy, a 
network that hence has hardly been identified (Margry 2004a, 2004b; 


Apolito 2005: 67—73).! These devotions are not embedded in parochial or 
diocesan structures, nor are they under the auspices of any religious order. 
Their shrines have often been built on private residential property or on lots 
of rural terrain which are sometimes not easy to find and seem known only 
to insiders, as was customary when the internet was still in its infancy. 
Surprisingly, there are dozens of such sites. In this chapter I will describe 
and explain the structure, function, and meaning of this network of deviant 
Marian revelatory devotions and movements. Apart from the name of Mary, 
the main keywords are derived from the basic elements of the phenomenon: 
visionaries, apparitions, messages, deviancy, devotees, network. I will 
evaluate these concepts and will then explain, on the basis of a number of 
important devotions, how it functions. 


APPARITIONAL TIMEFRAME AND CONTEXT 


A ‘first’ apparition of Mary reputedly took place in the year 40, presumably 
while she was still living in Jerusalem, but some legends even refer to 
apparitions of Mary with her Son shortly after His birth (Laurentin and 
Sbalchiero 2007: 816). The first more or less historically attested Marian 
apparitions date from the fourth century; the phenomenon has not ceased 
since. Quantitatively speaking, the high Middle Ages were a golden age of 
apparitions, but the term *Age of Mary' was coined much later, to describe 
the 1830-1954 period (cf. Cusineau 2000; Ziegenaus 2002). During this 
period, Marian apparitions as seen by visionaries in Europe were in a 
number of cases shaped and appropriated by the Church in political and 
national contexts. The contents of the messages conveyed during these 
apparitions increasingly became indexical signs for the errors of humankind 
or for the help required to protect Catholicism against erroneous views (i.e. 
revolution, liberalism, communism, etc.). Apparitions were interpreted in 
this period as part of a larger Marian programme of protection, mediation, 
and salvation. The Age of Mary started, ‘apparitionally’ speaking, with the 
‘anti-revolutionary’ Maries of the Miraculous Medal in 1830 and La Salette 


in 1846, and ‘ended’ with the equally anti-revolutionary Mary of Fátima in 


1917.2 Theologically, the Age of Mary was dominated by the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception of 1854 and its confirmation in Lourdes in 1858, 
and by the definition of the dogma of the Assumption in 1950 with the 
subsequent first Marian Holy Year of 1954, to commemorate 1854. During 
this period, some of the places where apparitions occurred turned into 
formally recognized shrines. Thus, for example, Lourdes in France, Knock 
in Ireland, and Fátima in Portugal gained international status. However, 
during the 1950s, as secularization and the Cold War made their influence 
felt, apparitional culture began to change into an abundant Mariophany. The 
Virgin Mary became more active, expressive, and even offensive, while the 
received messages grew increasingly lengthy and frequent. They often 
contained emphatically apocalyptic worldviews, eschatology, and 
millennialism (cf. Baum 1970; Wojcik 1997). An uncontrolled expansion of 
visionary culture has since been underway, with more than 700 recorded 
visions, although there were actually many more. It is difficult to connect 
this increase in the Marian network to any specific date, as processes of 
cultural change typically do not have a particular starting date. 

It is therefore relevant to mention that the preceding Age of Mary, 
especially the visions and messages of Fatima—the ‘apparition of 
reference’—constituted an early inspirational source for these post-Second 
World War expressions of deviant thinking and associated devotional 
practice. In addition, some of the apparitional sites that became important 
locations in the late twentieth-century network originated before (Kérizinen 
in 1938: Badone 2007), during (Amsterdam in 1945: Margry 20094, 
2009b), or just after the war (Montichiari in 1946: Ferrarotti et al. 1978: 
100-4). 

The turning point for the emergence of this network must be situated in 
the long 1960s. Western Europe was confronted with a general development 
that led to the emptying of the churches. The ‘de-Christianization’ process 
gathered speed, while the cultural revolution and democratization 
movements shocked Europe’s ‘traditional’ societies. Not only were 
traditional structures disrupted on several societal levels during this 
‘revolutionary’ decade, Pope John XXIII personally presided over an 
overhaul of the Roman Catholic Church. His aggiornamento policy to 
modernize the church was an important catalyst. This renewal produced a 
reaction which emphasized the need for a more explicitly articulated and 


practised Christian belief, a need which often focused on a return to (an 
idea of the) tradition or the invention of new tradition. Catholics began 
seeking more personal and relational expressions of devotion. Moreover, 
the demystification and renewal of the Church created a demand among 
various faithful for connection, protection, and affirmation, psychologically 
as well as spiritually, to which apparitions, mystical experiences, and texts 
catered. They felt alienated from the Church and longed for a new Catholic 
community based on tradition and on the newly revealed ‘truths’ of the 
messages (Oomen 1981: 76-7). Truth is a key word for the groups 
involved, as that did no longer seemed to come from the institutional 
Church. A deeply felt dissent emerged among them, leading to accusatory 
comments such as ‘the Vatican did it? (Oomen 1981: 79). The overhaul of 
the Church meant that for them no one in the Church could be trusted, and 
that the Devil had most likely infiltrated all its levels; the Second Vatican 


Council in particular was assumed to have been the work of Satan? The 
leaders of the Montichiari cult stated: ‘first we need to renew the shepherds, 
then the herd’. Some regarded Pope Paul VI (‘Paolo 666’) himself as the 
Antichrist, not least because he disobeyed Our Lady of Fátima by refusing 
to disclose her third secret (Lucia et al 2000), which was expected to 
legitimize the newly revealed traditionalist Antipope Clement XV (1905— 
1974). A new Marian era was about to begin in which Mary demanded a 
greater role." During the following decades the numbers of apparitions 
increased phenomenally, especially since the 1980s, when new apparitions 
multiplied (Apolito 2005: 22—36), not only in Europe but also elsewhere in 
the world.? 

The pursuit for meaning in new Marian appearances and ‘mystical’ 
messages was once interpreted as the Catholic equivalent of the 1960s’ 
longing for New Age spiritualities.° This comparison is not without merit, 
and the New Age's open structure is similar in many ways to the Marian 
network (cf. York 1995). It resulted, in short, in a devotional culture that 
was a grassroots expression of religious dissent and idiosyncrasy, which 
criticized vested Church institutions, hierarchies, and society at large. The 
visionaries can also be seen as ‘insurgents’ within a hierarchical Church that 
had gone adrift, intervening to keep heading the Mother Church in the right 
direction. Visionary culture thus represents a lay *countermovement' from 
below that is related to religious, social, and political change in a rapidly 


modernizing world. This apparitional culture also provided ‘democratic’ 
opportunities to individuals to become effective actors in cultural change, 
and these opportunities have only increased since the beginning of the 
twenty-first century with easy access to digital media platforms and 
networks (Ceci 2016). 

Visionaries want to communicate messages that usually contain a 
critique of ‘depraved’ modern society which has lost interest in God and 
prayer. To those who want to hold on to the ‘old’ Church and Christian 
values, modern society is dominated by sin, defection from the faith and 
morality, sexual freedom, drugs, corruption of the Church and its 
functionaries, and societal emptiness. A shift can be discerned in the content 
of their messages, as they became concrete, elaborate messages focusing on 
the alleged degeneration of the world, evincing a lack of confidence in the 
hierarchy, and providing new instructions for reparation and salvation. This 
development was not simply inherent in the dynamic of the faith, as the 
messages openly began to criticize the Church, the clergy, and ecclesiastical 
policy. For the visionaries these divine interventions constituted a strategic 
weapon to defy and contest modernity. 


DEVIANCY 


The term ‘deviancy’’ in the concept of deviant devotions needs some 
clarification." Deviancy relates to a ‘mainstream’ that is regarded as not 
deviant, and which some people see as the norm or normal (in this case the 
Roman Catholic Church). But norms change over time and what was once 
deviant may at some stage lose its status of deviancy. Commentators who 
evaluate or construct deviancies are neither consistent, nor strict, nor 
precise, and they often serve a political agenda. There is therefore no good 
general answer to the question what is religiously deviant and what is not. 
The deviancy we are addressing in this chapter only exists within the 
context of the ‘normality’ of the Catholic Church. The word ‘deviant’ is 
therefore taken to imply a limited intra-faith conversion, and a partial 
reorientation of one's belief system (Parrucci 1968: 146).? It usually does 
not involve a fully heretical stance or the full conversion to another belief 
system, although this does sometimes happen, as in the case of the 


movement of Antipope Michel Collin a.k.a. Pope Clement XV (Luz 1995), 
who strongly supported the Amsterdam Lady of All Nations, Marie-Paule 
Giguére and her Army of Mary in Quebec (Margry 2012), or the movement 
‘Bambinello di Gallinaro’ in 2016.!? They were all excommunicated. 

Most of the devotions are hybrid or contradictory, given that they often 
openly profess obedience to the Church or the Pope. This obedience is 
regularly professed in the books they publish or on their websites, but in 
practice it is obedience on their own terms.!! The visionaries and their 
leadership in fact withdraw from guidance and supervision by official 
Church structures as they establish private expressions of Catholicism. For 
some in the network, this means deviating from the dominant ‘new 
conventionality’ within Catholicism since the Second Vatican Council, 
often in combination with the wish to retain ‘lost’ tradition (cf. Maunder 
2016: 136-52). It involves criticism and partial disagreement, while they 
also maintain the Catholic faith. In practice, the informal network of such 
devotions functions as a critical and sometimes oppositional religious 
movement or as a loose group of movements. Those involved create 
(semi-)autonomous religious movements on or along the fringes of the 
Catholic world, challenging and transgressing its borders. This is a practice 
that Laycock has described as a ‘struggle to define Catholicism’ (2015). 
Usually they uphold limited, but sometimes severely adapted, theological 
interpretations, ideologies, structures, and functionaries that are neither 
acknowledged nor disapproved of by the Roman Catholic Church. Deviant 
devotions resulting from apparitions and private revelations are thus not 
shaped, acknowledged, or governed by ecclesiastical structures. They are 
grassroots movements, and each of the apparitional devotions in practice 
operates independently. Together, they can nevertheless be considered a 
network due to their comparable goals and methods, and because they are 
connected through overlapping devotee support. It has made, and continues 
to make, local priests, bishops, and the Congregation for the Doctrine of the 
Faith wary. |? 

In sociological terms, these apparitional devotions or movements can be 
called ‘internal groups of conflict’. Visionaries and devotees usually remain 
Catholic and keep following many elements of the common liturgy and 
teachings, but deviate in other respects: they take the messages with 
divergent teachings as new authentic revelations, practice the liturgy and 


rituals in the pre-Vatican II manner, disseminate unauthorized texts and 
teachings, have connections with excommunicated priests, and disobey 
Church officials and even the Pope. They do not opt for an A/leingang and 
are seldom fully excommunicated. This is so because the Catholic Church is 
inherently multiform and relatively tolerant leaving some space for 
‘experiments’, and practises an active ‘ignore policy’ towards apparitions. 
The Church is prepared to channel and control and start an investigation 
only if the movement becomes too big, showing a tendency towards major 
heresy, or attracts a great deal of public attention, but it remains eager in 
such cases to smother the movement nonetheless. This regularly creates in 
time a paradox: while the Church is usually eager to curb deviancy, it is also 
inclined to incorporate the movement to its own advantage.!? This is not a 
new phenomenon; Lourdes also started in contestation. But with thousands 
of visionaries worldwide, the situation has changed and has made the 
Church even more wary, and as a consequence it has established strict 
guidelines. ^ Thus the Church's resistance against the mega cult of 
Medjugorje (from 1981) has been fierce and fully supported by the 
hierarchy, although this position has recently begun to shift. The 
contradiction between the modern investigations, condemnations, 
rejections, and interdictions on the one hand, and the enthusiasm once a cult 
is ultimately incorporated into official Catholicism on the other is striking, 
as the episcopal acknowledgement (in 2002) of the stil contested 
Amsterdam Lady of All Nations shows (Laurentin and Sbalchiero 2007: 
1208-13; Margry 2009a, 2009b). Thus, deviancy remains a relative 
category, even for the Church and its doctrinal watchdog, the Congregation 
for the Doctrine of the Faith. What was once deviant can subsequently 
become an accepted element of Catholicism, in close harmony with Mother 
Church. As to the visionaries and devotees, they want to make their point, 
introduce new views, and criticize, but ultimately, as a form of self- 
domestication, they are often eager to retain a certain allegiance to 
Catholicism and its devotional system, which they desire to protect in its 
traditional form. In general it can be stated that the longer a deviant 
devotion exists and especially after the visionary is deceased, a tendency 
towards ‘reunion’ and normalization is not uncommon. 


THE VISIONARIES 


The Virgin Mary is the central protagonist in this devotional network. 
Although the Dictionnaire can to a certain extent function as a first 
inventory of the network actors, it must be said that the network also 
includes a small number of sites not related to Marian apparitions, 
messages, and miracles, but to private visions and messages of Christ, 
angels, and a variety of other miracle-working saints and persons 
(Parmentier and Castella 1999). The dominant figures at the apparitional 
sites, however, are the visionaries (and their counsellors). These individuals 
are often women from lower social backgrounds who occupy no official 
position within the Church (cf. Maunder 2016: 50—63). They are described 
as having been ‘insignificant’ or *unknown' before they were ‘chosen’, or 
the fact that they began to receive the messages is explained because they 
were ‘innocent souls’ (Davis and Boles 2003: 386). They profess and 
practise the Catholic faith but dissent from the renewal or changes that have 
taken place within the institution, and/or they are concerned about what 
they regard as the ‘depraved’ and ‘incredulous’ world, and the dark future 
for humankind that is its consequence. At one point in their life these 
visionaries begin to behave as mediation ‘tools’ between heaven— 
personified by Mary—and earth. They experience apparitions, miraculous 
events, and celestial signs that address a variety of issues, usually explained 
in messages, which they claim were communicated to them by Mary. They 
usually also control the exegesis of the events and messages. The messages 
conveyed by the lay visionaries in their role as intermediaries usually 
proclaim grim warning and condemn the world for its sins and atheism, 
ranging from severe warnings to humankind, prayers for salvation, and 
theological and practical advice for the Church and its ministers, to specific 
instructions about how to act or what to do in daily live. They regularly deal 
with moral decay (abortion; drugs; promiscuity; homosexuality and AIDS), 
the decline of religious practice, the abandonment of prayer, offences 
against God/Christ, too little penitence, but also the dangers or Satanism, 
communism, Pentecostalism, etc. The consequences are the threat of wars, 
disasters, and apocalyptic doom with an ending of the world and the 
damnation of people if they do not listen to the messages and return to the 
‘proper’ faith. And, of course, issues related to Church reform and moral 


decay among priests and the pope also regularly feature. Sometimes the 
messages contain rather prosaic information, such as the voting 
recommendation that the Lady of All Nations once gave for the Dutch 
elections. 

As these messages are usually given to a specific individual who claims 
to have been chosen to receive them, they are also called ‘private 
revelations', and deviate from the public divine revelations upon which the 
Church is based: the manifestation of God and the divine plan for 
humankind which he revealed by sending his Son Jesus and through the 


Holy Scriptures. Time and again the idea emerges that this public 
revelation is not yet complete or is in need of addition or correction, and 
that messages communicated through apparitions are the expression of this 
incompleteness. As we know, no convincing apparition of Mary has yet 
been recorded. Apparitions happen within the psychosocial context of the 
belief system. An abundance of unclear footage or photos of clouds, lights, 
or other celestial phenomena have indeed been presented as such, but so far 
Mary has shown herself only to the eyes or minds of individual humans. 
Nor has she left any written messages or notes, she has only ‘whispered’ 
these secretly into the ears or minds of the people who encounter or 
experience her. The visionaries and their helpers then write them down and 
make them public. 

Certain visionaries have succeeded in boosting the fame of their site by 
becoming active outside their original environment. As early as the 1970s, 
visionaries have gone on tours and attended conferences. An early example 
is the visionary Leon Teunis from the Belgian site of Bohan, who went on a 
missionary tour in 1974 (Oomen 1981: 63-4). The remarkably shy 
Amsterdam visionary Ida Peerdeman entrusted the work of proselytizing to 
her cult's theologian, Louis Knuvelder. Some of the six Medjugorje 
visionaries have toured the world as apparitional stars. The Greek Orthodox 
visionary Vassula Rydén is another modern example. Lacking a physical 
shrine and repudiated by various churches, she spreads the word about her 
messages travelling the world from her Swiss home. 


THE DEVOTEES 


Collectively, the individual shrines constitute an informal global network. 
Apart from the visionaries and their local management, prayer groups, and 
international publishers, the network in practice becomes a reality through 
the devotees who visit the various sites. They usually do not choose one 
single devotion to the exclusion of others, but in modern eclectic fashion 
visit the devotions they like best or which reinforce each other mutually 
(Davis and Boles 2003: 383). Many of these devotees act as ‘petty religious 
bricoleurs’ by trying to accumulate visits to as many similar sites as 
possible, thus forming the ‘blood’ of the international circuits (Valtchinova 
2009: 206). The network is thus the imagined community of Catholic 
deviancy or traditionalism. Without a formal status or structure, the millions 
of devotees create in an open manner mental cohesion and connection. They 
locate and communicate with each other in eclectic ways at constantly 
changing apparitional sites. They participate in the devotional life or cult of 
each place, and at the same time they make their own adaptations to the 
devotions in question. Most of the visitors are not from the immediate 
vicinity, but come from other areas in the same country or from abroad. As 
has been seen, many of the devotees and believers subscribe to 
conservative, traditionalist, or even fundamentalist views on the faith and 
on the Church, or they are attracted to a shared pessimistic view of modern 
society with its lapsed religious practice and secularism, and its presumed 
attitude of deprecation of God (Ferrarotti et al. 1978; Cuneo 1997). 
Individual devotees often begin to proselytize at home for the cult sites 
they have visited. They then actively distribute flyers, images, or prayer 
cards, or they share their views by word of mouth (Oomen 1981: 64—5). 
Some start, whether or not with the cult leaders, simple printed journals, 
like Les Echos du Surnaturel in Belgium, started in the early 1960s, La 
Vérité in France in 1961, Der schwarze Brief in Germany in 1965, La Città 
delle Rose in Italy in 1974, the Bayside periodicals Roses in c. 1975 and 
Directives from Heaven in 1991, newsletters Profetische Stemmen and 
‘Maria van Nazareth’ in 1975, and Katholieke Stemmen in the Netherlands 
in 1976, etc. They also actively participate in dedicated prayer groups that 
espouse deviancy. At the holy site itself, they are active in ‘apparitional 
work’ and help to spread the word, and attempt to prove the authenticity of 
the site and the apparition by experiencing the sacred and even ‘capturing’ it 
by means of photography or written testimonies of miraculous events 
(Mantero 1989; Wojcik 2009). Davis and Boles have called this ‘sign 


work', activities that help prove the status of a site, as at Conyers near 
Atlanta or in the Californian Mojave desert (Davis and Boles 2003: 389—94; 
Bitel and Gainer 2015). 

The psychology and emotional nature of the experiences at the site make 
devotees eager to spread the word to others as active interpreters and 
participants who help to instruct others. They do this by giving information 
about the chosen site in an interactive way, both at the site itself and at 
home. It is transmitted via unofficial channels, by word of mouth, via 
pamphlets and flyers, private associations, and, for a decade or two, via the 
'anonymous' internet. This exchange is a constitutive element of 
connectivity for the network. 


THE NETWORK IDENTIFIED 


In the summer of 1996, a colleague of mine gave me a cheap green ring 
binder scrapbook telling me, ‘this is an interesting document for you!’ On 
the cover, someone had written: Zeer Moderne Mystiek (‘Very Modern 
Mysticism’). When I opened it, a visual cacophony of seemingly out-of- 
focus or even failed photographs jumped up at me. A closer look revealed 
various caption-like symbolic drawings and explanatory religious texts of a 
divinatory kind, all written lightly in pencil. Leaflets on bleeding crucifixes 
and Marian apparitions, particularly in Italy and the Netherlands, had been 
glued in at the back. Places like Stein, Welberg, Amsterdam, all in the 
Netherlands, and Eisenberg, San Damiano, Garabandal, Turzovka were 
mentioned, as was the Capuchin priest Padre Pio. It was difficult at first 
glance to make sense of it. What did any of this mean and how was it 
related to ‘modern mysticism’, as the title suggested?!° 

The book was given to me in connection with a major 1990s research 
project on contemporary pilgrimage culture in the Netherlands. This six- 
year project investigated not only the many regular mainstream Dutch 
places of pilgrimage, but the research unexpectedly discovered various 
informal cults that deviated from traditional Catholic devotional culture. I 
simply coined them ‘deviant devotions’. For the Netherlands alone, I found 
sixteen private cults (Margry and Caspers 1997—2004). Nearly all of these 
sites were quite recent, dating from after the Second World War, and all 


were linked to apparitions or miraculous events. Although these relatively 
minor shrines were hardly known locally or to the wider public, 
surprisingly they attracted devotees from across the country and from 
abroad. They became the eye opener for the network. Only one ill-famed 
site had already been known more widely for many years: the Amsterdam 
cult of the Lady of All Nations, headquartered in the capital but tucked 
away in a villa belonging to the wealthy Brenninkmeijer family. The more 
or less hidden and idiosyncratic character of these sites made them an 
interesting and relevant phenomenon. 

Much later, in 2012, I received a phone call from a relative of Mrs Anne 
van Dijk-Haanebrink (1919-2012) informing me that she had passed away 
and asking if I was interested in her religious collections. I had previously 
heard of this woman as a fervent devotee of one such devotional cult (San 
Damiano), who for decades ran the so-called Mary Centre from her home in 
The Hague. She was also the editor of a simple, stencilled, later 
photocopied, nameless magazine fully dedicated to the great variety of 
current deviant devotions, visionaries, apparitions, and miracles across 
Europe. She herself regularly travelled the continent to visit sacred sites 
within the apparitional subculture, where she hoped to find the answers and 
guidance for a (Catholic) life that the modern, renewed Church was not able 
to give. She filled the columns of her Marian magazine with any and all 
information on these devotions and their explanation that she could find. 

Later, when I consulted her archive, the first things that caught my eye 
as I opened one box were scrapbooks of the kind I had received previously 
from my colleague. After nearly twenty years, the issue of its authorship 
was solved. This Mrs Van Dijk proved to be one of several, mostly female, 
actors in the network who actively stimulate and propagates the 
controversial devotional culture that is active on the fringes of Catholic 
culture. 

The cults in her books were part of a larger group or network of dozens 
and even hundreds of smaller or bigger apparitional sites, with a longer or 
shorter life span, that find themselves in an ecclesiastical no-man’s-land.!’ 
In this devotional ‘open territory’, manifestations and revelations can be 
shaped, appropriated, idiosyncratically crafted, and spread according to the 
wishes of the visionaries and their following of devotees. Peculiar private 
religious constructions, both in a literal and a metaphorical sense, are 
possible. A good example of such personal practices can be found in the 


Rosa Mystica cult in the Italian village of Fontanelle, near Montichiari. 
Mary is venerated there as the rose full of secrets, but also as the Virgin 
who reveals secrets which need to be interpreted by her seer and her 
following. 

The title Very Modern Mysticism on the scrapbook cover refers to the 
meaning of mysticism as a way of drawing the personal and the divine 
together. Mysticism was in any case a frequently used and broad term that 
was popular in the hype of the new religious subcultures of the 1960s and 
1970s. The use of this word reflects the rising culture of private divine 
revelations with its personal interpretations of the secrets behind 
supernatural events and messages. A Church that is hierarchical and 
strongly focused on 'the word' is more likely to reject personal 
appropriations of the divine and of the private revelation of supernatural 
signs. This mysticism is an early expression of what Heelas and Woodhead 
(2004) later called the subjectivation of the religious domain. As individual 
believers increasingly decide for themselves what to believe, there are 
chosen persons or mystics who challenge the monopoly of the hierarchy, 
and exercise their own claims to religious exegesis, guidance, and 
leadership. This also explains why one active transnational network 
foundation is called Vox Populi Dei, as it claims to give a voice (mainly 
through publications) to the visionary or the common believer (the 
‘prophetic voices of God's people’) to publish their interpretations in 
turbulent and confused times. In this way the devotional network can also 
be interpreted as a form of democratization within Catholicism. 

After the conclusion of the Dutch pilgrimage project in 1999, the 
question remained as to the origins or sources of inspiration of deviant 
Dutch sites. How do connections work across long distances: where did the 
private cults of Mary as Rosa Mystica or Queen of Love originate? Or how 
could it be that I often came across references to San Damiano, Medjugorje, 
and the Amsterdam Lady of All Nations in flyers or publications available 
at such sites, and why was Padre Pio omnipresent, surely a step up from his 
mystical powers of bilocation? It had already become clear to me that there 
existed a kind of informal global network of deviant or divergent Marian 
devotions, which ran parallel to and sometimes overlapped with the 
Catholic Church. 

Additional research in Italy in. 2000 made it possible to visit the 
devotional sites that I had already encountered in the Netherlands. In the 


first place: where did that odd lone Rosa Mystica devotion with its 
missionary pilgrim statue in Klimmen (Netherlands) come from, which had 
started there in a private house in 1980? It transpired that Klimmen 
conformed to a pattern of Rosa Mystica cults in the Low Countries. The 
idea of the 'pilgrim statue' was invented in 1974, when the first carved 
copies of the original Rosa Mystica statue travelled through South Tyrol, 
Switzerland, and Austria. The missionary success of the first statues led to 
the rapid manufacture of further numbered specimens (Weigl 1975: 175— 
81). In 1975 one such statue was found in a house in the Belgium village 
Postel, and miraculous events began to happen to it. This soon led to its 
further spread in the Dutch-Belgian border region. The cult became rooted 
in the area, with statues in Maasmechelen and Eupen in 1982, in 
Montenaken in 1984, and in Hamont in 1985, all in private homes, each 
statue pilgrimaging again to private homes in the surrounding area, evoking 
extraordinary events, sometimes weeping and bleeding. It eventually 
attracted many devotees and prayer groups (Hermes 1991). In the end 
statues found their way all over the world. One Rosa Mystica statue was 
alleged to have shed tears in Chicago from 1984 to 1992. These Rosa 
Mystica statues all came from Montichiari-Fontanelle, situated just south of 
Lake Garda in Northern Italy. 

Mary appeared there to the nurse Pierina Gilli (1911—91), under the 
specific title of the Mystic Rose. The first apparitions occurred in 1947 and 
focused primarily on prayer, sacrifice, penance, and reparation. The first 
time, Mary appeared there with three swords in her breast; during the 
subsequent appearances she had three roses on her breast. She called herself 
Mysterious or Mystic Rose and called on people to repent of their sins 
against the faith and against morality. She asked that the thirteenth of each 
month be commemorated as a Marian day. Mary's words spoke out against 
the lack of vocations, the sinful lives of many priests, and their betrayal of 
the Church. Mary even depicted Montichiari as the continuation of the 
Fátima apparitions, and she therefore appeared together with Jacinta and 
Francesco (Weigl 1975: 93—103). This is a recurring topic: many deviant 
devotions like to claim they are a continuation of Fátima. The first 
Montichiari apparitions occurred once again at a time of crisis, something 
Mary and her visionary stressed in their messages. But in those days the 
clergy was still able to silence the visionary quite effectively. The first 
apparitions were not well known until two decades later, in 1966, after a 


new series of apparitions, that the site became a real sanctuary, albeit a 


contested one.! From that year onwards, Pierina again started to receive 
heavenly messages on a regular basis for several years, but this time they 
were more specific and detailed. It all took place out of the clergy's sight in 
the nearby rural area of Fontanelle. These new events confirmed the initial 
ones. Mary was now said to have ‘landed’ in a cornfield near a well. Again, 
she stressed the link with Fátima and also referred to nearby Bonate, where 
controversial apparitions had taken place in 1944 which had not been 
believed at the time. In other words, these apparitions had themselves been 
a Marian intervention to confirm the apparitions of Montichiari. 

This time, Mary gave precise instructions for rituals and for the 
realization of a sacred infrastructure. It is important for the credibility of a 
cult to create a sacred place equipped with the essential religious and 
logistical facilities, so that devotees can perform the relevant sacrae 
functiones. This institutionalization was realized in a relatively short period 
of time, as devout followers were prepared to contribute. Two locations 
were created where devotees could assemble: in the visionary’s place of 
residence and at the location where the second series of apparitions took 
place. The fact that these were private premises better enabled the cult to 
defend itself against outside control and influence, and gave it a certain 
autonomy. Part of the strategy is to focus on the uniqueness of the site and 
to highlight as strongly as possible the authenticity of its peculiar 
manifestations and messages. 

Generally speaking, such shrines seem to be self-sufficient, and although 
in practice they draw inspiration from one another, there is little inclination 
for mutual ‘cooperation’ between sites. When cult leaders are asked whether 
they have liaised with other deviant devotions in order to join forces, they 
answer, ‘You have to be very careful’, or ‘There is chaff among the corn’. 
However much they may resemble each other in their goals and ideology, 
the visionaries and other people involved are always very distrustful of one 
another, and avoid contact. This reticence no doubt results at least to some 
extent from fear that their own position might be undermined. 

The spread of the Rosa Mystica cult included the creation of a private 
world federation of the Communion of Reparation, in the old pre-Vatican II 
tradition. Since that date, further wondrous events have occurred: physical 
healings, conversions, and miraculous phenomena in the sky, more 
specifically a dancing and blood-red sun, again a reminder of Fatima, as 


well as a radiating cross and rosary, but also the flaming letters ‘SOS!’, 
‘Save our souls!’ (Weigl 1975: 53-57). At one stage a message even 
appeared in the clouds, naming Mary Co-Redemptrix, a direct reference to 
Mary’s Amsterdam title and apparitions that revolved around the contested 
idea of her role as co-redemptrix (Weigl 1975: 31). 

The revival of Montichiari is connected to another series of apparitions 
that started not far away, in the hamlet of San Damiano, fifteen kilometres 
south of Piacenza, a few years earlier, in 1964. Mary appeared there to the 
visionary Mamma Rosa Quattrini, who encountered the Church’s enduring 
opposition to her mission and sanctuary (Baumer 1974: 259-62; Zimdars- 
Swartz 1992: 113-23). Mamma Rosa also saw things in the sky: special 
clouds, stars, and a red bulb that appeared from a cloud and landed on a 
pear tree in her ‘Garden of Paradise’ (Figure 42.1). These visual phenomena 
helped turn Montichiari-Fontanelle and its successful contested neighbour 
San Damiano into sites that made miraculous photography popular in 


Europe and in the rest of the world (Figure 42.2).? The oldest of these 
photographs date from 1967 and were taken in San Damiano. The devotees 
—including Anne van Dijk—were and still are eager to come to these 
places to chase the divine. The more heavenly signs they could capture by 
camera the better, and once the photos had been taken, the work of 
interpreting them could begin. No wonder that since 1972 new generations 
of easy Polaroid cameras became popular in these groups, in particular after 
the Bayside (New York) apparitions of 1970, as they could be used for 
private ‘divine’ revelatory practice instantaneously on the sacred site itself 
(Wojcik 2009). Devotees thus become an extension of the visionary, and 
‘democratically’ participate in the revelatory project. 


FIGURE 42.1 Photo of the ‘Garden of Paradise’ with the sacred pear tree at San Damiano. 
Postcard, 1968 


Collection W. Christian. Used by permission. 
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FIGURE 42.2 Miracle photo taken by Anne van Dijk on the feast day of the antimodernist Pope 
Pius X, 1971 


Collection P. J. Margry. 


The site of Montichiari-Fontanelle is visited regularly by groups of 
international devotees who gather there at the special altar of ‘blessing’ and 
around the well. They come to experience the famed blessing by Mary of 
new copies of the Rosa Mystica statue. This is said to happen when a 
column of light appears through the clouds as a sign of her personal 
intervention. A fascinating multiplication of the sacred is thus available for 
each individual devotee. Around the thirteenth day of the month at noon— 
the ‘Hour of Mercy’—a great number of copies of various sizes, placed at 
the foot of an immense crucifix, are blessed from heaven by Mary herself at 
the altar of ‘blessing’ (Figure 42.3). An additional ritual is usually 
performed to prepare the statues for private use and to serve as an 
independent missionary cultic object somewhere in the world. 


FIGURE 42.3 Copies of pilgrimaging statues of Maria Rosa Mystica of Montichiari-Fontanelle 
waiting to be blessed by Mary herself on the thirteenth of the month, 2000 


Photo: P. J. Margry. 


Such sites tend to be autonomous, either because Mary has urged the 
visionary and her following to create such a space to guard their autonomy 
or because the local cult management has decided so. The village of San 


Damiano is perhaps the best example of this. The no-man's-land setting is 
even more evident there, as the devotional centre stands beside the fence of 
a former military (NATO) air base (closed in 2017), an area practically 
abandoned by its original inhabitants due to the frequent Starfighter flights. 
The grounds and real estate could be acquired relatively cheaply. Mamma 
Rosa and her group were able to establish their own facilities, ranging from 
shops, hotels, and restaurants, to housing for pilgrims, elderly people and 
religious, agricultural land and buildings, and of course an elaborate sacred 
infrastructure. The Church has consistently opposed the San Damiano cult 
(Zimdars-Swartz 1992: 107—23). 

A third popular Italian contested devotion is the Queen of Love site near 
Schio, northwest of Vicenza. This location is well known, particularly 
among non-Italian devotees, as a major site of Marian apparitions. It began 
when Mary revealed herself there as the Regina dell'Amore to the 
motorway worker Renato Baron (1932-2004), on 25 March 1985: ‘perché 
devo parlare con te di tante cose’ (‘because I need to say many things to 
you’). Shortly afterwards, Mary ordered Baron to write down her messages 
and make them known to the world (Rossi 1998). In total, Baron received 
about 700 messages, which focus on the central themes of prayer, peace, 
fidelity, and love of one's neighbour, and calling on people to contribute to 
the ‘salutary work of evangelization’. According to Baron, Mary 
encouraged him not to keep these messages secret, and particularly to 
involve the young in their dissemination. A movement called Regina 
dell’Amore (‘Queen of Love’) was founded in Italy in 1987 and associated 
prayer groups subsequently spread across Europe, Africa, and South 
America. Although the local parish priest regarded Baron as a man who 
suffered from mental health problems, the story of these miraculous 
occurrences and healings spread quickly, and despite the parish priest’s 
hostile attitude, a large prayer group emerged around Baron. At the 
beginning of the twenty-first century, about 100,000 pilgrims visited 
Baron’s shrine in Schio every year. 

The revelatory fame of the cult, its missionary character, and the large 
number of visitors made an investigation on the part of the Catholic Church 
inevitable. The bishop of Vicenza rejected the apparitions and the cult, 
stating that there were no indications that the phenomena were of a 
supernatural character. The location of the apparitions, a small church just 
outside the town, was closed by order of the Church, while prayer groups 


and pilgrimages were no longer allowed to visit it (Beinert and Petri 1997: 
101). But dedicated devotees continued to come, creating a new pilgrimage 
complex for themselves. 

The individual devotees and groups of devotees that visit such shrines 
are not entirely separate from one another. In their own country, or in their 
own environment, they often promote the cult and spread propaganda for it 
by distributing prints, folders, and images, but even more by word-of-mouth 
advertising and active participation in prayer groups and other informal 
structures. 


PRAYER GROUPS AND PUBLISHERS 


Individual devotees often take part in one or more prayer groups, each 
focused on one or more specific devotions. Apart from prayer, these groups 
facilitate an intensive exchange of information with regard to other 
apparitional and contested cults. The large number of such prayer groups in 
Europe is therefore also a structuring element of the network. Roughly 
speaking, two kinds of groups can be distinguished. The first are prayer 
groups linked to one particular person or cultic site (for instance Padre Pio 
prayer groups, or in the case of Schio, the Movimento Mariano). To give an 
impression of the extent of such prayer movements: in 2000, the 
organization claimed that there were about 800 regular prayer groups (400 
in Italy and 400 in other countries), each with between fifteen and thirty 
members. This regards only the Schio cult and one can imagine the number 
of groups related to Medjugorje, by far the biggest of all deviant devotions. 
The second form consists of what could be called ‘free’ prayer groups that 
were established locally as private initiatives, with the objective of 
stimulating interest in all kinds of devotions, according to the preferences of 
the members. 

In addition to these prayer groups, there exist various private 
information and promotional centres which function as devotional 
exchanges in the provision of information and materials. Anne van Dyk, 
next to producing scratch books, ran such a centre in The Hague, which 
distributed flyers and pamphlets about organized journeys throughout 
Europe to a series of contested sites, combined in a single pilgrimage. All of 


these things combined, devotees, prayer groups, associations, centres, and 
active individuals, maintain an open and informal network, without any 
central headquarters or overarching rules, but which is structured on the 
basis of their shared fascination for and belief in the veracity of the 
contested phenomena. Across the world, hundreds of thousands, even 
millions of devotees are in touch with each other in an open way, 
communicating with each other at various miraculous sites, via printed 
propaganda material, and for the last two decades especially via the 
internet. 

The cults that belong to this network themselves publish collections of 
the messages as well as bulletins or magazines, something that became 
easier since the requirement of requesting a nihil obstat for publications was 
lifted in 1966. There are also various organizations connected to the shrines 
—like the ominously named ‘To maintain R.C. Life’ (the name reveals its 
mission)—which disseminate monthly magazines filled with private 
revelations, assorted miracles, and Catholic traditionalism. Important were 
the various publishing houses that serve international markets, and which 
form the main conduits of information that link to the various devotions. 
The rise of the network since the mid-1960s can be read from the rapid 
growth of multilingual book publications on those sites, often starting from 
the moment the Church has spoken against them: Garabandal booklets since 
1964, San Damiano since 1965, Kérizinen since 1966, Montichiari and 
Turzovka since 1967, Eisenberg since 1968, Bayside since c. 1975, etc.29 
The publishers also produce magazines such as, for example, Stella Maris 
(or its German equivalent Maria Heute) by the Swiss publishing house 
Editions Parvis in Bulle. Since 1969 this house has been publishing every 
month a kind of catalogue of private revelations in French and German, 


while the firm also acts as an online travel agent for journeys to 


controversial apparitional sites in various Western European countries.?! 


The magazine is a mouthpiece for specific devotions, contains a catalogue 
of related books, as well as interviews with the visionaries, and it affords 
ample space for letters from devotees with stories of miraculous healings. 
Although the publishers have a commercial motive, they also have a strong 
religious affiliation and propagandist zeal. The editors often pepper their 
own commentaries with well-substantiated, polemical support for 
‘revelations’ that have been criticized by the Church, for instance those of 


the apparitions of Jesus and Mary in Manduria in Apulia.’* In Italy, 


Edizioni Segno is the main market player in the ‘Catholic inspirational’ 
books segment, which again principally means unsanctioned prophecies, 
private revelations, and apparitional messages. Miriam is the German 
equivalent, and it calls itself a Katholisches Verlags- und Versandhaus, 
although it offers a broad variety of books on contested apparitions, shrines, 
and visionaries. Ever since 1988, they have been sending out a free monthly 
printed newsletter widely spread across Europe with that month's messages 
and revelations from the Medjugorje seers, a pretty expensive initiative, 
presumably financed by anonymous devotees. 

A new way of bringing information to the devotees emerged during the 
late 1990s when digital media became available to the masses. The internet 
especially was quickly adopted and used to spread the word of these places 
of truth and salvation. It made it even easier for the devotees to find 
information and connect to the various movements. It sometimes also 
resulted in obscuring the real status of the devotion, as devotees found it 
difficult to discern which websites were supported by the Church and which 
were not. Research made clear the importance, the reach, and effectivity of 
the internet for religious networks (Apolito 2005; Repetto 2009; Howard 
2011). 


FACILITATORS 


Although these devotions operate in a grey area characterized by their 
private revelations, the visionaries and the management of the sites 
involved are usually not entirely bereft of support from representatives of 
the Catholic clergy. In fact, clergy are usually involved. In the first place, 
the leadership of the devotions needs priests to celebrate Mass in the 
official, and preferably the traditional, way, and to administer the 
sacraments, such as (Confession. The priests involved are mostly 
independent-minded secular priests, former missionaries, or priests from 
various religious orders. The relative freedom of religious order priests 
makes it easier for them to become and to stay involved in deviant 
devotions. The individual priests in question often stand somewhat at a 
distance from the ecclesiastical institutions, and they are usually retired, or 
even excommunicated. They had often already been operating in a kind of 


outsider position on the fringes of the Church even before their 
involvement; they could be called modern clerici vagantes. The most 
famous of such priests was of course the mystic Capuchin friar Padre Pio. 
He was the first priest reputed to have received the stigmata, but he also had 
other mystical capabilities, such as the mystic power of bilocation which 
enabled him to ‘visit? many of the new apparitional sites. Some of the 
visionaries (like Conchita Gonzalez of Garabandal or Mama Rosa of San 
Damiano) went to visit him in San Giovanni Rotondo to be inspired and 
receive his blessing for their missions. Padre Pio himself was also 
contested, with accusations of fraud levelled against him, and he was even 
partly ousted by Rome for a while (Luzzatto 2007). He subsequently 
returned to the fold again and was made a saint. But he was and continues 
to be a mystic kingpin in the deviant network. References to him can be 
found in the material culture of the contested sites, in the messages received 
by the visionaries, but also in relation to his prayer groups (Zimdars-Swartz 
1992: 95-8). After his death in 1968, his fame further increased as 
apparitions of Padre Pio himself were reported, often endorsing the 
contested sites and their visionaries. 

Some wandering bishops also joined this crowd: one of them was Pavol 
Maria Hnilica (1921-2006). Hnilica was secretly ordained as a Jesuit priest 
in Slovakia in 1950 and was consecrated a bishop the following year. He 
fled to Italy in 1964, and his clandestine bishop’s title was immediately 
formalized into a titular one. Hnilica subsequently became an important 
figure in the network of traditionalist Catholic movements and contested 
devotions like Turzovka (Kohle 1997: 89-93). Fascinated by Fátima and the 
necessity of the conversion of Russia, he started a missionary ‘family’ and a 
journal that propagated Marian devotion, in particular to Amsterdam’s Lady 
of All Nations. 


CONCLUSION 


Since the 1960s especially, a vast semi-parallel network of cultic sites of 
deviant devotions has emerged, which have no formal position within the 
Church, but are founded on and guided by the messages and miracles that 
their autonomous visionaries and mystics have experienced. They believe 


that they are chosen and that the private revelations they receive are 
unadulterated divine signs and messages that come straight from heaven. 
They deviate by themselves appropriating the Church's authority to judge 
and interpret revelations. For them and for their dissenting devotees, the 
messages overrule what they see as a partly incompetent, corrupt, or 
degenerate Church. In addition, they regard their devotion as a way to save 
humankind or just themselves from disasters and the apocalypse. On the 
basis of their ideological sources and devotional expressions these 
apparitional movements—and even more so the network—collectively 
position themselves as ‘political’ and religious counter-movements. 
Basically, the network phenomenon as described can be typified as a 
religious culture war initiated by lay Catholics involving a struggle over 
authority, hierarchy, and prescribed belief, creating subjectified, grassroots 
devotional and sacred spheres. 
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2014. 
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met criticism (Halemba 2015: 260—4). I agree that the last of these three points, the conservative 
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forming religious movements. Their adeptness at using the internet is proof of their openness to 
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form of Catholicism, see Laycock 2015: x, 9-13. 
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ve/ccc css/archive/catechism/p1s1c2al.htm]*, accessed 31 August 2018. 
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17 In many publications on modern apparitions they are named, listed or described, like Heintz 
1995; Bouflet 2000; Tossati 2002; Laurentin and Sbalchiero 2007. 


5 Although Montichiari has been a typical deviant devotion for decades, recently somewhat of a 
rapprochement has taken place between the cult and the local Church. This has not resulted in 
Church recognition, but it has produced normalization of the devotion, at least at the local level. 


d Figure 42.2 is a miracle photo taken by Anne van Dijk on the feast day of the antimodernist 
Pope Pius X on 3 September 1971; 3 September is Pius' feast day according to the Tridentine liturgy 
(and not to the modern liturgy, which takes 21 August as his feast day). The forms of the clouds are 
interpreted by Van Dijk in a drawing and explanatory text: ‘the lamb [Christ/the Church] lies dead’, 
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20 The earlier German-Dutch apparitional devotions and their related popular-devotional 
publications—Heede printed since 1948, Heroldsbach-Thurn, since 1950, and Amsterdam since 
1955, were more self-standing, being launched before the rise of the network. 


?! Other publishers are St Grignion Verlag, Credo Verlag, Uitgeverij Sainte Anne/Jules Hovine, 
TAN publishers; for an overview of the major (German language) publishers related to the network, 
see Beinert and Petri 1997: 101-2. 


22 [Die Redaktion von Maria Heute], ‘Deboras Mission angeschuldigt’ in Maria Heute, no. 364, 
November 2000, pp. 18-20. 
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Rue du Bac (and Catherine Labouré, visionary) 504—6, 509, 512, 533, 596, 598—600, 636, 650-2 
Valenciennes 571 
Vassiviére 571 
Francis of Assisi 335, 480 
Fulbert of Chartres 331, 565, 566 
Fulgentius of Ruspe 171, 174 


G 


Gannon, Michael 256 
Geiler, Johann 442 
George of Cappadocia/Lydda 148, 621 
George of Nicomedia 50, 144, 148, 159, 163 
Georgia 123, 131 
Germanos/us of Constantinople 143, 144n.14, 147, 150, 157, 161, 289, 305, 458 
Germany 410, 451, 471, 510—11, 532, 534, 537, 541, 573, 584—5, 587, 672 
Aachen 566n.11, 573 
Heede 584, 681n.20 
Marpingen 510, 511, 587 
Wittenberg 448, 450 
Giuliani, Veronica 309, 464 
Golden Legend 414 
Gosynhyll, Edwarde 418 
Greece 123, 125, 126-8, 145, 223n.3, 628 
Athens 126, 412 
Mount Athos 123, 125-7, 128, 160, 169 
Thessalonica 126, 127 
Tinos 126, 215, 228 
Gregory Nazianzen/of Nazianzus 72, 88, 172, 247 
Gregory of Nyssa 34, 82n.11, 175n.16 
Gregory of Tours 563 
Gregory Palamas 6, 8, 34, 160, 162, 168—79, 236, 240, 308 
Guevara, Pero Vélez de 367, 373-4 
Guibert of Nogent 289, 568 
Guzman, Emma de 642-4 
Guzman, Fernán Pérez de 368, 370 


H 


Haymo of Halberstadt 330 


Hearts of Jesus and Mary, Sacred and Immaculate 8, 311, 461—2, 464, 466, 496, 506, 524, 580, 653—5 
Hegesippos/us 24n.6, 60 
Helvidius 28, 29, 33 
Henry of Marcy 334 
Herber, Reginald 255 
Hermes, Georg 488—9, 495 
Hesychios/us of Jerusalem 155—6, 163 
Hilton, Walter 410 
Hippolytus of Rome 80n.7, 82n.11, 84, 88, 109n.3, 438 
Hnilica, Pavol, Mária 682 
Holy Spirit 2n.2, 6, 28, 31, 70, 81, 85, 86, 88, 143, 156, 175, 177, 186, 192, 231, 234, 236, 237-8, 
239, 242, 249, 292, 293, 296, 298, 300, 304, 308, 316, 342, 343, 380, 388, 392, 412, 433, 434, 
449, 459, 463, 495, 499, 506, 518, 537 
Hrabanus Maurus 330 
Hugh of St Victor 332 
Hymns and Prayers: 
Akathist/os 13, 63—4, 80n.5, 87, 110, 116—18, 120, 123, 125, 127, 128, 131, 163, 176, 178, 179, 
231, 250, 305, 345, 346-8 
Alma Redemptoris Mater 250—1 
Angelus 444, 524 
Ave Maria/Hail Mary 250, 338—9, 340—1, 367, 368, 393, 424, 444, 447, 540, 547, 596 
Ave Maris Stella 250, 254—6, 330, 368—70, 378, 396, 470 
Cantigas 334n.39, 365—74, 469, 632 
Chairetismoi 111—12, 116 
Hours (‘Little Office’) of the Virgin 338-49, 444 
Kontakia 113, 142, 147, 163, 231-2 
Litany of Loreto 535, 547 
Magnificat 1, 6, 30, 108—10, 123, 134, 260, 299, 301, 325, 327, 330, 393, 399-401, 415, 446-9, 
532, 539. 552 
Rosary 9, 338, 342, 372, 375, 392, 398, 423, 430, 443—5, 454, 462, 466, 479, 505—7, 511, 524, 
532, 538, 540, 547, 602, 609, 635, 637—8, 642, 648, 652, 654—5, 676 
Salve Regina 250—1, 255, 369, 443, 444, 538, 547 
Stabat Mater 251, 307, 411, 429 
Sub Tuum Praesidium 13, 61, 67—8, 110—11, 249, 347n.30 
Theotokia 133, 134 


I 


Ibn Kathir 93, 94, 97, 98, 100, 101 

Ibn Sirin 97 

Ibrahim bin Adham 101 

Ignatius of Antioch 22, 31, 47 

Ildephonse/Ildephonsus of Toledo 365, 462, 563 

Incarnation 5, 9, 12, 49, 55, 61, 84, 113, 114, 118, 122, 132, 133, 147, 148, 154, 156, 162, 171, 236, 
248, 259, 296, 298, 303, 304, 316, 321, 324, 328—9, 333, 344, 346, 347, 354—5, 358, 375, 376, 


388, 394, 397, 410, 428, 434—5, 439, 448, 452, 459—61, 488—92, 494, 519, 521, 5223, 525-6, 
537, 540-42, 567, 613 
India 11, 14, 468—84, 621, 637 
Irenaeus of Lyon/s 2, 4, 27, 31, 57, 59, 82-4, 86, 239, 290, 295, 305, 313-14, 321, 324—5, 327, 402, 
428, 495, 497, 519, 520 
Ireland 248, 546-8 
Knock 505, 510-11, 665 
Ismail Haqqi bin Mustafa 99 
Israel, see Palestine/Israel 
Italy 249, 253, 268, 270, 334n.39, 393, 424, 458, 512, 532, 568, 572, 585, 593, 596, 600, 655, 672— 
82 
Bobbio 564 
Cagliari 525, 528 
Florence 390, 531 
Loreto 414, 532, 572 
Montichiari/Fontanelle (and Pierina Gilli, visionary) 666, 674—6, 678—80 
Prato 572 
Ravenna 268, 272, 2775 
Rome, see Rome 
San Damiano (and Rosa Quattrini, visionary) 596-7, 600-2, 657, 667.4, 673, 676—8, 680, 692 
Schio (and Renate Baron, visionary) 678—9, 680 


J 


Jacob of Serug 142, 149, 326n.12 
Jacopone da Todi 307 
Java 14, 621 
Jerome 27n.12, 28, 29, 32, 33, 60, 80n.7, 82n.11, 330, 393, 450, 471 
Jerusalem 14, 23, 31, 36, 41, 47, 57, 132, 188—90, 214, 217—18, 346, 356, 381, 449, 553-4, 562, 
622-4, 628, 630-1, 665 
Holy Sepulchre 189—90, 193, 215, 221-4 
Temple 55—6, 60, 97, 108, 160, 162, 170, 214, 215, 346, 372, 376, 381, 390, 449, 521, 551, 622, 
630 
Tomb of Mary 36n.47, 220-8, 624, 628, 631 
John Cassian 82n.11, 330n.25 
John Chrysostom 27, 34, 73, 82n.11, 84 
John of Antioch 68—9, 71 
John of Damascus/Damascene 89, 109n.4, 111n.7, 127, 144, 150, 158-9, 160, 173, 238—9, 241, 291, 
297-8, 305, 326n.16, 388 
John of Hildesheim 358 
John of the Cross 463 
John of Thessalonica 161 
Johnson, Elizabeth 7, 353, 355, 402, 539-40 
John the Geometer 50, 147, 174, 305-6 
Jordan 216, 228, 629 
Justin Martyr 4, 31, 56—7, 82, 86, 239, 305, 324, 327, 497, 519 


K 


Keble, John 507 

Kempe, Margery 411—12 
Kentenich, Joseph 537 
Knox, Ronald 254 

Kónig, Franz 517n.2, 535-6 
Kristeva, Julia 400, 401—2 


L 


Landry, Geoffrey de la Tour 413 

Latimer, Hugh 416 

Launoy, Jean de 465 

Lawrence of Brindisi 458—9 

Lebanon 132, 133, 213, 216, 343, 470, 547, 626, 629 
Bechouate 629 
Our Lady of Lebanon, Harissa 629 

Liguori, Alphonsus de 254, 310, 458, 506 

Llull, Ramon 366, 368 

Los Rios, Bartolomé de 458 

Lossky, Vladimir 12, 238-40, 241 

Low Countries 341, 352, 674 

Luke of Mont-Cornillon 334 

Luther, Martin 12, 301, 309, 393, 409, 415, 431, 437, 442—52, 469, 532 


M 


Magdalen of Jesus, Mother 312 

Manrique, Gómez 371, 373, 376, 381 

Manuel, Don Juan 372 

‘Marian Age’ 15, 487, 498—9, 580, 610, 650—1, 652, 665—6, 667n.4 

Marinella, Lucrezia 395 

Marracci, Hippolytus 458—60 

Mary the mother of Jesus: 

Attributes and Titles 

Advocate 8n.12, 26, 57, 142, 163-4, 192, 251, 295, 312-15, 442, 456, 459, 466, 522, 536 

Ark of the Covenant 22, 30, 79, 87, 88—9, 108—9, 119, 175, 260, 297, 346 

Bride 28, 116-18, 162, 164, 237—8, 294, 295, 298, 307, 331, 340n.7, 347, 461, 469, 497 

City of God, Zion 12, 22, 347 

Co-Redemptrix 4, 8, 31, 75, 289, 304—17, 456, 465, 519—20, 527, 676 

Daughter of Zion 29, 33, 259 

Eden 83-5, 119 

Hodege/itria 119, 124, 232, 562 

Immaculate Conception 3, 11, 22, 27, 29, 40, 42, 164, 234—5, 239, 258, 289, 291, 299—301, 310, 
396, 416, 433, 435, 444, 450, 454—5, 456—60, 464—6, 469—80, 482, 486—9, 492-4, 496—7, 504 


5, 507—9, 511—12, 532, 533, 547, 553, 580, 609, 629, 636, 652, 665 

Intercessor 11, 12, 43, 75—6, 112, 122, 124, 140—50, 155, 162-4, 190-2, 241, 289, 425, 432, 442, 
444, 446, 452, 456—9, 522, 524, 553, 561, 565—7, 5771, 584, 635—6, 640, 649, 661, 664 

Maria Regina 11, 265-86 

Maris Stella 250, 251, 253, 256, 330, 368—9, 470, 541 

Mater Dolorosa/Our Lady of Sorrows 411, 444, 609 

Mediatrix/ Mediatrix of All Graces 8, 31, 122, 133, 134, 170, 304—17, 431, 456-9, 462, 465, 521— 
2, 524, 538, 566, 649 

Mother of Mercy 250-1, 274, 444—5, 449 

Mother of the Church 33, 304, 353, 360, 524, 535-6 

New Eve 4, 8, 10, 27, 31, 32, 56—7, 82-3, 142, 157, 239, 241, 291, 295, 298, 300, 304, 305, 316, 
321, 324—5, 327-8, 387, 411, 419, 456, 471—2, 494—5, 497, 507, 518—20, 526, 553 

Our Lady of Mount Carmel 359, 463, 506, 648 

Panagia 112, 124—33, 227, 234, 238-9, 241-2 

Perpetual/Ever Virginity 28, 34, 35, 40, 42, 60, 68, 74, 111, 122, 231, 233, 258, 265, 369, 373, 401, 
403, 414, 425, 435, 450—51, 455, 456, 483, 553 

Pietà 216, 429, 444, 554, 643 

Protectress 12, 122, 124—5, 128—9, 131, 134, 147, 347, 472 

Queen of Heaven 7, 256, 372, 389, 393, 395, 397, 427, 442, 444—5, 449—50, 452, 531—2, 563, 570 

Queen of Peace 260, 659 

Rosa Mystica 674—6, 678-9 

Temple 2, 12, 22, 56, 88, 119, 158, 233, 339, 343-6, 375 

Theotokos/Deipara/Mother of God/Godbearer 3, 4, 10, 11, 34, 40, 49, 61, 63, 64, 67—75, 86, 88, 
89, 109, 110-11, 112-13, 116—17, 118—20, 112—36, 140, 142-7, 154—8, 162, 164, 168, 172, 
176, 178, 179, 184—92, 195, 199—204, 206-11, 214, 221, 231-42, 249—50, 258, 260, 265, 297, 
321, 353, 359, 432, 435, 449—50, 458, 497, 531, 534, 540-41, 562, 609 

Wisdom 2, 12, 23, 235-9, 348, 371, 490—92, 496, 498, 533, 542 

Woman of the Apocalypse 22, 30, 35, 220, 444, 470, 474 

Life 

Annunciation 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 29-30, 60, 87, 107, 116, 163, 171, 185, 250, 290, 291, 296, 304, 307, 
327-8, 343, 365, 374, 376, 387—404, 410, 414, 427—9, 443-4, 447-8, 451, 457, 522, 526, 551, 
562, 572, 022, 625 

Assumption 8, 13, 14, 40, 48, 159, 162, 213, 214, 222, 226-9, 234, 252, 258, 312, 329, 330, 346, 
365, 366, 372—3, 374—5, 395—7, 416, 430—1, 450, 456, 457, 459, 460, 475, 487, 532, 533, 553, 
554, 561, 567, 572, 580, 609, 628, 635—6, 665 

Cana 26-7, 32, 55, 107, 110, 143, 304, 452, 551, 553-4, 635 

Conception (of Mary) 41—2, 59, 154, 161, 171—3, 289—91, 298—300, 373, 375, 390, 443, 445, 450, 
489-91 

Coronation 270, 280-1, 343 

Crucifixion 3, 7, 9, 21, 27, 31-5, 46, 56, 142-3, 148, 159, 163, 185-7, 190, 192-4, 215, 232-3, 
251, 260-1, 289, 291, 295, 303-8, 314, 336, 343, 349, 378-81, 390, 411, 413, 419, 427, 429— 
30, 445, 458—61, 464, 519—22, 525-7, 551, 553, 554 

Dormition 45, 48—50, 62, 63, 79n.3, 89, 126, 129, 131, 132, 140-1, 143, 158—9, 161, 162, 187, 
193, 213-15, 221-2, 226—9, 236, 372, 554, 609, 636 

Flight into Egypt 29, 31, 43, 44, 45—6, 55, 99, 100, 185, 295, 343, 377, 381, 551, 623, 626 

Lives of Mary 49—50, 147—9, 160, 174, 326n.12, 366 

Nativity of Christ 28—32, 85, 113—14, 132, 133, 142, 185, 248, 251, 532 


Presentation (of Christ) 31, 55, 158, 232, 343, 381, 457, 551 
Presentation (of Mary) 148, 161, 390, 622 
Resurrection of Jesus 32—5, 45—7, 50, 56, 119-20, 174, 187, 360, 374, 413, 554—5 
Visitation 6, 327—8, 343, 376, 377, 444, 551, 552 
Relics 
Belt/Girdle 127, 133, 214, 372, 572 
Hair 561, 566 
Maphorion (Veil) 110, 116, 124—5, 214, 265 
Milk 561, 566 
Tunic 565-6 
Maximos/us the Confessor 34, 36, 50, 147—9, 326n.12, 554 
Maximus of Turin 84 
Mecca 98, 622, 624, 631 
Mendoza, Íñigo de 376 
Mercier, Cardinal Désiré-Joseph 312 
Metge, Bernat 371 
Mexico 11, 464, 468—84, 512, 548, 609, 614—15, 617, 641 
Guadalupe 11, 215, 371, 472, 475, 512, 548, 609, 614, 641—2 
Michael Psellos 163 
Milton, John 396 
Miracles of Mary 135 
Miraculous Medal 10, 487, 496, 505, 510, 549, 580, 598—600, 602—3, 636, 638, 648, 650, 665 
Montesino, Ambrosio 364, 372, 376—7, 379 
Montfort, Louis Grignion de 15, 310, 459, 460, 462—3, 498—9, 651 
More, Thomas 413 
Moscow 128-9 
Muhammed, the Prophet 93, 101, 631 
Abdullah Ibn Abbas, companion 98, 101 
Fatima, daughter 98, 100 
Khubayb, companion 98 
Khadija, wife 98—9 
Umm Salama, wife 98 


N 


Neoplatonism 176-9, 413, 420 

Nestorius 11, 68—74, 85—7, 112-13, 143, 155—6, 449 

Netherlands 398, 672, 673, 675 

Amsterdam (and Ida Peerdeman, visionary) 8n.12, 312, 657, 665n.2, 666, 668, 670, 671, 673, 675, 

681n.20, 682 

Newman, John Henry 4, 12, 233, 253, 291, 300, 492—5, 507, 512 

Nigido, Placido 458 

Nikephoras Gregoras 168n.1, 170, 174 

Nikon of Moscow 183, 193 

Novati, Giovanni Battista 458—9 


Nüfiez, Nicholas 376 


O 


Olier, Jean-Jacques 310, 460—1, 497 

Origen 27, 29, 32, 41, 42, 60, 61, 72, 80n.7, 82n.11, 88, 110n.6, 173n.9, 175, 291, 295-6, 298, 
322n.3, 325-6, 403 

Original sin 42, 164, 171—4, 234, 259, 289, 298, 300, 325, 371, 454—5, 457, 459, 469, 486, 489—90, 
492—56, 504 

Osbert of Clare 334 

Osiander, Andreas 416 


P 


Padre Pio 643, 673, 674, 680, 682 
Painters of Marian themes: 
Botticelli 391 
Da Vinci 391 
El Greco 372, 397 
Lorenzetti 391 
Memling 389 
Murillo 470 
Pacheco 471—2 
Perdrau 510 
Raphael 508 
Ribera 471 
Titian 397, 404 
Van Eyck 389 
Vermeer 398 
Zurburan 471 
Pakistan 14, 621 
Palestine/Israel/Holy Land 14, 141, 155, 213—29, 352, 389, 562, 622, 625 
Annunciation Chapel, Nazareth 625 
Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem 562, 622-4, 631 
Jerusalem, see Jerusalem 
Kathisma Church, near Bethlehem 214 
Mount Carmel 7, 352, 355-61 
Our Lady of Palestine, Deir Rafat 217—18 
Our Lady of the Wall, Bethlehem 219 
Palmer, Roland Ford 256 
Papua New Guinea: 
Bougainville 615—16 
Pascal, Blaise 466 
Paschasius Radbertus 330-1 
Passaglia, Carlo 486, 492—5, 496 
Pelagius 296—7 


Perrone, Giovanni 492-4 
Persia/Iran 45, 629 
Pétau, Denis 458—9, 492-3 
Peter Damian 331, 343-4 
Philippines 15, 540, 636, 638-40 
Lipa 15, 638—40, 642 
Philotheos Kokkinos 168, 169 
Philpot, John 416 
Photios of Constantinople 148, 161 
Plato 322 
Poggibonsi, Niccolo da 624 
Poland: 
Czestochowa 568, 573 
Gietrzwald 511 
Popes: 
Alexander VII 454—5, 459—60 
Anacletus II (Antipope) 268, 279, 281, 283 
Benedict XV 311,312, 520 
Benedict XVI 310, 314, 315, 516, 539, 550 
Callixtus II 279, 281, 283 
Gregory the Great 146, 388 
Francis 322, 539 
Hadrian I 270, 276-8, 284 
Honorius I 273, 285 
Innocent II 266n.6, 267, 275, 279, 281, 283, 284 
Innocent III 334, 343 
John VII 266n.4, 271, 274—6, 278, 283, 284—6 
John XXIII 312-13, 516, 517, 534, 666 
John Paul II 8, 259, 304, 314, 462, 516, 524, 525-7, 538, 555, 652, 656 
Leo XIII 310, 313, 491, 505, 520 
Paul V 454, 465, 471 
Paul VI 33, 259, 353, 355, 360, 516, 523—5, 536, 538, 552, 554—5, 666 
Pius IV 454 
Pius V 454, 456 
Pius VII 310, 458, 533 
Pius IX 310, 450, 472, 486, 492, 493, 505, 509, 512, 533, 609 
Pius X 252, 307, 310-11, 313, 519, 676n.19 
Pius XI 311, 312, 313, 519, 546 
Pius XII 255, 258, 311, 312, 487, 520n.8, 533, 636, 654 
Silvester 277, 283 
Sixtus III 562 
Sixtus IV 371, 455 
Zaccaria 276—8 
Portugal 377, 480n.3, 482, 550, 596, 652-3 


Fátima (and Lücia dos Santos, Francisco Marto, Jacinta Marto, visionaries) 215, 315, 524, 533, 
539, 548, 550, 584, 587, 596, 597, 632, 639—40, 648—9, 652—8, 665—6, 675—6, 682 

Primicerius Theodotus 277-8 
Proklos/Proclus of Constantinople 27n.12, 59—60, 63, 75, 85—7, 111—13, 143, 155—6, 163, 178, 325 
Pseudo-Augustine 171, 174 
Pseudo-Dionysios/us 171n.3, 172-3, 175n.16, 176n.18, 179, 413 
Pseudo-Germanos 144, 147, 150 
Pylbarough, John 415 


Q 


Quran 1, 14, 93—102, 547, 622, 630 


R 


Rahner, Karl 498, 539 
Religions: 
African religions and beliefs 594—6, 602—3, 605 
Buddhists 14, 480, 621 
Islam/Muslims 1, 14, 15, 93—102, 125, 132, 133, 213, 216—17, 220, 223, 225, 228, 388, 390, 478, 
547, 608, 610, 621—32, 637, (Sufis) 97, 624 
Hindus 14, 468, 478—83, 621, 637 
Judaism/Jews 14, 23-4, 35, 41, 42, 46, 140-2, 145, 146, 148—50, 186-7, 188—9, 223, 348, 365, 
388, 551, 627 
Sikhs 14, 621 
Religious Orders: 
Augustinians 460, 472, 478 
Basilians 321 
Benedictines 250, 260, 261, 321, 330-1 
Carmelites 7, 217, 352—61, 460, 463, 465, 638 
Carthusians 250 
Dominicans 250, 261, 341, 454, 469, 478, 637, 639 
Franciscans 215, 250, 251, 335, 341, 343, 344, 374, 380, 430, 444, 450, 469, 472, 475, 477, 478, 
480 
Jesuits 309—10, 396, 456—9, 465, 469, 472, 478 
Rule of Benedict 43, 248 
Rule of the Master 43, 330n.25 
Schoenstatt 537, 539 
Ribot, Felip 358 
Richard of St Laurent 289, 347 
Richter, Gerhard 404 
Roig, Jaume 374 
Roman Catholic Church documents 
Aetatis Novae 550 
Dei Verbum 517, 523 
Dives in Misericordia 525 


Fulgens Corona 258 
Ineffabilis Deus 22, 310, 492—3, 505, 533 
Laudato Si' 539 
Liturgiam Authenticam 258 
Lumen Gentium 31, 79, 258—9, 303, 306, 313—14, 516—19, 522-4, 534, 536—7, 538-9, 543 
Marialis Cultus 8, 31, 259, 524, 538, 552, 555 
Mary: Grace and Hope in Christ (with the Anglican Communion) 5, 25 
Mense Maio 524 
Munificentissimus Deus 22, 636 
Musicam Sacram 257 
Nostra Aetate 102 
Redemptor Hominis 525 
Redemptoris Mater 8, 31, 304, 526—7, 538 
Salvifici Doloris 525 
Sanctissimus 454 
Signum Magnum 524 
Snowbird Statement 257-8 
Sollicitudo Omnium Ecclesiarum 455, 460 
The Virgin Mary in Intellectual and Spiritual Formation 259 
Ut Unum Sint 527 
Romania 123, 131-2, 223n.3 
Romanos the Melodist 6, 13, 63, 64, 113-15, 141-2, 147, 149, 159, 163 
Rome 11, 15, 63, 192, 248, 265-86, 312, 347, 457, 459, 460, 471, 493, 527, 562-3, 569, 572, 583, 
586, 651, 682 
Lateran Palace 281-3, 285 
St Agnes fuori le mura 273, 285 
St Maria Antiqua 266—74, 276-9, 283-6 
St Maria in Trastavere 268, 274—5, 279-81, 284—5, 347 
St Maria Maggiore 280—1, 347, 471, 562-3, 569 
St Peter's 267, 274—6, 279, 284—5 
Roten, Johann 542 
Ruiz, Juan 367-8, 374—5 
Rupert of Deutz 80n.7, 331—2 


Russia 123, 126, 127, 128—31, 183—94, 189, 191, 196, 197, 198, 223n.3, 235, 238, 533, 550, 653—5, 
682 


Kazan 129-31 
Kursk 130 
Pechenga, see Finland 
Russian Spiritual Verses 183—94 
Khozhdenie (Wandering) of the Holy Virgin 188—9 
Kniga Golubinaya (Book of the Dove) 185-6, 189—90 
Life of St Alexis 192 
Rwanda: 
Kibeho 636, 658 
Rydén, Vassula 671 


S 


Saavedra, Silvester de 458 
Salazar, Quirino de 309—10, 458 
Sales, Francis de 460 
Salmerón, Alphonsus de 309-10, 456 
Sannazaro, Jacopo 395—6 
San Pedro, Diego de 375n.13, 379, 380-1 
Santillana, Marqués de 367, 371, 375 
Santos, Rufino 517n.2, 535-7 
Scapulars 353, 465, 602-3, 648 
Scheeben, Matthias 7, 12, 291, 299—300, 496—8 
Schrader, Clemens 492-4 
Seraphim of Sarov 130 
Serbia 123, 131, 223n.3 
Sergius of Constantinople 64, 116-17, 147 
Sergius of Radonege 130 
Severus of Antioch 142-3 
Shakespeare, William 398—9, 403 
Skolt Sámi 10, 195—211 
Sleiman, Jean 352-3 
Slovakia: 
Turzovka 673, 681, 682 
Socrates of Constantinople 72, 110n.6 
Soria 372 
Spain 248, 312, 364—81, 454, 459, 461, 462, 464, 466, 468—9, 472, 563, 572-3, 609, 639 
Barcelona 374, 571 
Ezquioga/ Ezkioga 582, 657, 659 
Guadalupe 367, 371, 572 
Montserrat 366, 367, 572 
San Sebastián de Garabandal (and Conchita González, visionary) 649, 656—8, 659, 667n.4, 673, 
692 
Santiago de Compostela 365, 569 
Toledo 365, 376 
Valencia 371, 374 
Zaragoza 366, 572 
Sri Lanka 14, 621 
Stafford, Anthony 419 
Stánilaoe, Dumitru 12, 240 
Stigand of Canterbury 567 
Stoicism 177—9, 323 
Suárez, Francisco 310, 456—8, 459, 489-91, 496 
Suriano, Francesco 623-4 
Switzerland 675 
Einsiedeln 568, 573 
Oberbüren 569n.18, 573 


Symeon the Metaphrast 50, 147 

Syria 132, 141, 146, 213, 216, 229, 354, 477, 626, 629 
Damascus 99, 625 
Saydnaya 123, 625—6, 631 


T 


Talavera, Hernando de 372 
Tallente, Juan 375 
Taverner, Richard 415 
Teresa of Avila 463 
Tertullian 27, 29, 31, 57, 58, 88 
Teunis, Leon 671 
Thompson, Francis 254 
Theodore of Mopsuestia 72, 82n.11 
Theodotus of Ancyra 112, 326n.16 
Theophanes of Nicaea 308 
Theophilus (legendary figure) 365, 430, 442-3 
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Villamont, Jacques de 624 
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Widenfeld, Adam 310, 465 
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This list will help readers to see which texts are most cited and therefore likely to be the most 
relevant for Marian study and research. 


The Hebrew Scriptures 


Genesis 

1.26-7 (creation of humankind) 58, 233, 236 

2.4-3.24 (Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden) 4, 83, 84, 85, 233, 304 
3.15 (the ‘Protevangelion/um’) 22, 259, 304, 471, 492n.5, 494 
6.11-8.22 (Noah's ark) 22 

24.60 (blessing of Rebekah) 359 

27.28 (the ‘dew of heaven’) 84 

28.10-17 (Jacob's ladder) 22, 79, 470 


Exodus 

3.1-8 (the burning bush) 22. 79, 86 

19.19 (Moses on Sinai) 175 

24.15-18 (Moses on Sinai: the cloud) 175 

25.3-4 (the colours of the sanctuary) 87 

33.18-23 (Moses sees God's back) 162 

40.34-40 (the cloud covering the tabernacle) 30, 87 


Judges 
6.36-40 (the fleece and the dew) 79, 84, 85, 86, 113 


1 Samuel 

2.1-10 (Hannah's prayer) 30, 108 

2 Samuel 

6.6-11 (the ark of the covenant in Judaea) 30, 89, 294 
6.12-23 (the ark brought to Jerusalem) 79, 108 
23.15 (David and the well of Bethlehem) 114n.19 
1 Kings 

2.19 (Solomon bows to Bathsheba) 335 

8.27 (God cannot be contained in the Temple) 119 
10.18-20 (Solomon's throne) 334 

18.44 (Elijah and the cloud) 358 


2 Chronicles 
6.18 (as 1 Kings 8.27) 119 


Psalms 

8 346 

9/9-10 324 
11-17/12-18 324 
18/19 79, 86, 248, 346 
23/24 346 

30/31 339 

44/45 23, 62, 162, 346 
45/46 347 

86/87 22, 347, 470 
96/97 348 

97/98 348 

109/110 296, 346 
118/119 342 

130/131 324 

131/132 22 


Proverbs 

1.9 88 

6.6-11 323 
8.22-31 2, 490 
15.33 324 
22.4 324 

29.3 324 


Song of Songs 
1.5 367 

1.11 331 

2.1 428 

2.6-7 280 

3.11 346, 348 
4.4 22, 331, 470 
4.7 497 

4.12 22, 470, 497 
4.15 470 

6.9 347 

7.4 79 


Isaiah 

1.4-5 294 

6.1-4 22 

7.14 83, 107, 141 
11.1 114n.18, 343 
19.1 86-7 

61.1 324 


Daniel 
3.19-30 365 


Micah 
5.2 232 


Zephaniah 
2.3 324 
9.9-10 324 


Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) 
3.17-19 324 

7.17 324 

13.20 324 

24.9 490 

24.11-20 343, 346, 348, 470 


Wisdom 
7.26 470 


The New Testament 


Matthew 

1.1-17 (the genealogy) 28 

1.18-25 (the conception and birth of Jesus) 28, 107, 157, 294, 295 
2.1-12 (the visit of the magi) 44, 114 

2.13-15 (the flight to Egypt) 295 

2.19-23 (return to Nazareth) 46 

5.1-12 (the Beatitudes) 295, 331 

12.46-50 (mother and brothers visit Jesus) 331, 551 
13.54-8 (Jesus in Nazareth) 26, 33, 42, 553 

16.18 (Peter the rock) 26 

20.28 (Son of Man a servant) 26 

25.1-46 (parables of the Last Judgement) 192, 355 
27.56 (the women at the crucifixion) 33 

28.9-10 (the women meet the risen Jesus) 34 
28.16-20 (Jesus' commission) 34 


Mark 

3.21 (Jesus' family attempt to restrain him) 23 

3.31-5 (mother and brothers visit Jesus) 23, 27, 289, 551 
5.34 (the healing of the woman with a haemorrhage) 25 
6.3-4 (Jesus in Nazareth) 23, 24, 26, 33, 36, 42, 553 
7.29 (Jesus heals the Syrophoenician woman's daughter) 25 
8.33 (Peter called Satan) 25 

9.7 (the Transfiguration) 175 

10.35-45 (James and John seek authority) 25 

10.52 (Jesus heals Bartimaeus) 25 

12.34 (Jesus praises the scribe) 25 

12.43 (Jesus praises the poor widow) 25 


14.6-9 (Jesus praises the anointer) 25 
15.40 (the women at the crucifixion) 33 
15.47 (the women at the burial) 33 
16.1-8 (the women at the tomb) 25, 33 


Luke 

1.26-38 (the Annunciation) 26, 29, 31, 86, 107, 157, 250, 259, 291, 294, 295, 304, 320, 324, 327, 
395.519.581, 822 

1.39-56 (the Visitation) 26, 30, 86, 95, 107, 108, 111, 294, 295, 296, 320, 324, 328, 346, 393, 552 

2.1-7 (the birth of Jesus) 215, 295, 449 

2.19 (Mary's reflection) 6, 31, 45, 55, 60, 118, 539 

2.22-38 (presentation of Jesus in the Temple) 27, 107, 172, 295, 304, 308, 412, 429, 449 

2.41-52 (Jesus in the Temple aged twelve and Mary's reflection) 6, 27, 31, 45, 55, 553 

3.38 (Jesus’ genealogy traced back to Adam) 259 

4.22 (Jesus is Joseph's son) 26 

8.19-21 (mother and brothers visit Jesus) 26, 551 

10.38-42 (Mary and Martha) 334, 410 

11.27-8 (blessing on Jesus’ mother) 26, 553 

23.44 (darkness at the crucifixion) 87 

24.10 (the women at the tomb) 34 

24.13-35 (the road to Emmaus) 34 


John 

1.1-18 (the Prologue) 1, 2, 84, 294 

1.42 (Simon is called Cephas and Peter) 24 

1.43 (the call of Philip) 31 

2.1-12 (the wedding at Cana) 24, 26, 56, 107, 110n.5, 303, 304, 553, 554 
6.38 (the Incarnation as God's will) 327 

7.2-13 (Jesus’ brothers encourage him) 27, 42 

10.11 (Jesus the good shepherd) 86 

14.6 (the way, the truth, and the life) 119 

19.23 (Jesus' robe) 86 

19.25-7 (the women and beloved disciple at the cross) 32, 46, 56, 107, 295, 303, 304, 554 
20.1-18 (Mary Magdalene, the tomb, and the risen Jesus) 35, 46, 60 
21.22-3 (Peter and the beloved disciple) 190 


Acts 

1.14 (Mary, the women, and brothers after the Ascension) 24, 35—6, 304, 360, 551 
12.12 (Mary the mother of John Mark) 35 

15.12-21 (the council at Jerusalem) 23 


Romans 
1.3-4 28, 85 
3.24 291, 292 
5.14 82, 86 
6.14 292 
7.7-25 292 
8.9-10 292 


11.5-6 292 
12.1-6 292 
13.12 282 
14.17-18 292 


1 Corinthians 
1.1 293, 294 
1.7 292 

2.3 293 

2.16 293 

3.9 293 

4.1 175 
4.9-12 293 

9.5 24 

9.16 293 

9.27 293 
10.1-4 22, 175 
10.33 293 

11.1 293 
11.2-4 58 
15.10 292 
15.20-2 2, 56, 86, 324 
15.25-8 346 
15.45-9 56, 86 


2 Corinthians 

3.6 299 

5.172 

8.1 292 

8.9 293 

9.14 292 

11.2 496 

12.2-4 176, 177n.21 


Galatians 

1.15 292 

1.19 33 

2.1-21 23, 24, 292 
3.19 315 

4.4 4, 22, 57 
4.26-31 57 


Ephesians 

1.3-8 293, 294 
2.3-8 292, 293 
219-22 293, 297 
3.11 292 

3.17 293 


Philippians 
2.5-11 73, 107, 259, 293-4, 321 
2.30 294 


Colossians 
1.15-20 107 
1.24 308 


1 Timothy 
2.5-6 309, 315, 521 
3.16 107 


Hebrews 
4.154 

9.1-7 175 
10.20 60 


Revelation 

11.19 30 

12.1-18 7, 22, 30, 35, 220, 304, 411, 470, 609 
15.3-4 107 

19.1-8 107 

19.11-16 30 

21.1-27 7 


The Apocrypha 

6 Ezra 49 

Acts of Pilate 42 

Apocalypse of Anastasia 144, 145—6, 150 
Apocalypse of Paul 49, 144 

Apocalypse of Peter 49 

Apocalypse of the Virgin/Theotokos 49, 144—5, 149, 150 
Arabic Infancy Gospel 43 

Armenian Infancy Gospel 43 

Ascension of Isaiah 44 

Book of Mary s Repose 48—9 

Decapitation of John the Forerunner 43 
Dialogue of the Saviour 46 

Discourse on the Dormition 48 

Dormition of the Virgin 40, 48, 50, 89 

Dream of the All-Holy Virgin 186—8, 190, 194 
Gospel of Mary 47, 62, 399 

Gospel of Nicodemus 49 

Gospel of Philip 47, 62 

Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew 43-4, 48, 49, 161, 326, 390 
Gospel of the Birth of the Virgin Mary 149 
Gospel of the Infancy 49, 50 

Gospel of Thomas 23, 47 


History of Joseph the Carpenter 43 

History of the Virgin 43, 50 

Infancy Gospel of Thomas 45—6, 551 

Lament of Mary 46 

Latin Vision of Ezra 49 

Legend of Aphroditianus 45 

Liber Requiei Mariae (Book of Mary's Repose) 48—9 

Life of Jesus 42 

Life of John the Baptist 43 

Life of the Virgin 34, 36, 50, 147-8 

Martyrdom of Zechariah 43 

Nativity of Mary 43 

Odes of Solomon 43-4 

On the Priesthood of Jesus 42. 

Pistis Sophia 47 

Protevangelium (of James) 2, 29, 31, 40—3, 47, 48, 50, 54, 59—60, 62, 79n.3, 87, 93-4, 96, 158,160, 
161, 170, 185n.4, 214, 220, 326, 389, 390, 394, 403, 438, 443, 553 

Pseudo-Clementines 24 

Questions of Bartholomew 47 

Revelation of the Magi 44—5 

Six Books Dormition 48, 50, 75n.36 

Vision of Anastasia 145—6, 150 

Vision of Theophilus 45, 50 

Wisdom of Jesus Christ 46 


